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===. 





On this day, a twelvemonth past, was submitted 
to the Publicthe New ANNUAL REGISTER for the 


' Year 1804, with a prefatory advertisement by the 


Editor, on behalf of himself and the Proprietor of 
the Work, Mr. StockpDALe. It is unnecessary to 
state here through what circumstance, or owing to 
what higher occupation it has happened, that the 
Gentleman, who then addressed the Readers of the 
New ANNUAL REGISTER, is unconnected with 
the present details of British and Foreign History. 
It is enough to say, that however inferior in other 
respects; in diligence at least, the Editor of the 
Historical Department for the Year 1805 trusts 
that he shall not be considered as falling short of 
the labours of his predecessor.’ The present Editor 
18 not aware that any very material difference of 
sentiment will be found between himself and those 
who have gone before him: though, as he has 
éxercised his own judgment, he does not profess 
to have servilely followed in the track of others— 
that liberty which he has used will of course be 
also used by his successors: and he therefore gives 
this Volume to the Press, on that head, without 
fear, The transactions in the year relative to lord 

a3 Melville 





iv PREFACE. 


Melville on many accounts seemed ill-fitted for 
direct historical narration; they will be found 
therefore in the Parliamentary Debates, with re- 
spect to Which much care and attention have been 
exerted. Though no branch in the History of 
the year, it is hoped, will be found to have been 
neglected ; yet, as when many objects are presented 
to the mind, one will necessarily appear prominent 
and of greater interest than the rest; so upon this 
occasion the Continental War has been deemed of 
most importance. Could the Editor venture to 
claim praisé for any part of his performance, it 
would certainly be for his research, and the exact- 
ness of his narrative with respect to that extraor- 
dinary campaign. The chapters which treat of 
Continental Affairs have been placed for two 
reasons immediately after the domestic and parlia- 
mentary details; first, that the events of the war 
might stand as near as possible to the remarkable 
discussion in parliament upon the subject, which 
preceded by some months its commencemeut ; and 
secondly, that the successes of the Britith arms, 
more especially those by sea, might last make their 
impression upon the Reader. From what Great 
Britain still does, whilst other Kuropean powers 
meet nothing but failure, we may be led to shape 
our hopes in future. 
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THE | 7 
HISTORY > 


KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
AND TASTE, 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF WILLIAM ITI, 


PART I, 


i¢ compliance with the engagement entered into by our 
predecessors, we shall proceed to give some further ac- 
count of the state of literature, and the history of literary 
men, in the reign of William the ‘Third. In the execution of 
this part of our duty, we shall, for obvious reasons, care- 
fully abstain from any mention of those writers who have 
been usually classed under the succeeding reign,—a period 
which from the general refinement of taste, and from the 
constellation of talents with which it was adorned, has been 
frequently styled (whether justly or otherwise we shall not 
at present inquire) the Augustan age of English literature. 
The range therefore of our selection, though it will em- 
brace some characters of eminence, and among the rest lord 
Somers, who belongs peculiarly to this period, and of which 
indeed he was one of the brightest ornaments, must be 
of course extremely confined. In our sketch of thas 
illustrious person, we may, perhaps, be induced to exceed 
the usual limits ; but for this we shall offer no apology : 
England owes him much; and nothing can be wholly unin- 
1805. b teresting 











7 THE HISTORY 





teresting that relates to the history of so distinguished a pa- 
triot. 7 


Lord Somers was the son of an attorney of Worcester, 
and was born in that city in the year 1652. He received 
his education at the free-school in the same place, and was 
afterwards admitted a gentleman conimoner of Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he was soon distinguished for his talents and 
attainments. He left Oxford, however, without taking a®de- 
gree; and after passing some time under sir Francis Win- 
nington he was entered of the society of the Middle Temple. 
It does not appear what were the motives which induced 
him to quit the uniyersity before the usual period ; but it is 
probable that he was impatient to commence his studies in 
that profession for which his father’s choice and his own in- 
clination had alike destined him. He was early sensible, how- 
ever, that the acquisition of mere technical knowledge would 
not alone be suflicient to qualify him for that rank in the 
profession which he was ambitious of attaining. Both his 
inclination, therefore, and his judgment prompted him 
to relieve his mind, at intervals, by the prosecution of his 
former studies ; and he was led by a kindred feeling to as- 
sociate himself with the most distinguished of the literary 
characters who flourished at that period. It was about this 
time that he undertook to assist in a translation. of Ovid's 
Epistles and of the Lives of Plutarch. ‘To the former he 
contnbuted the Bpistles of Dido to /Eneas, and Ariadne to 
Theseus ; and to the latter the Life of Alcibiades. There is 
nothing, however, remarkable in these translations. When 
compared with similar productions of the same period, they 


will be found neither to claim particular commendation nor 
to call for any severity of criticism. | 


Mr. Somers early engaged with great zeal in the political 
contests by which the nation was so violently. agitated towards 
the close of the reign of Charles the Second. - His exertions 


were of importance to the popular party; for in the 
study of the law his mind had taken a wide and compre- 
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hensive range ; and ‘he was deeply versed in the great prin- 
ciples of the English constitution. ‘The religious bigotry 
and intolerance of thé duke of York, led the nation to 
contemplate with anxiety the prospect of his succession to 
the throne; and the country party, availing itself of the 
general apprehension, proposed the celebrated bill of exclu- 
sion. ‘This measure was not only opposed as inexpedient 
and impolitic, but it was contended by some that the legis. 
lature possessed no authority to alter the succession of the 
crown. Upon this occasion Mr. Somers published his 
History of the Succession of the Crown of England, the object 
of which was to prove not only that such a power was necessary 
for the public safety ;—that it must in fact be inherent in all 
governments; but that it had repeatedly been exercised at 
different periods of our history. ‘This work, of great impor- 
tance at that juncture, displays a considerable extent of read- 
ing, with much accuracy of research and solidity of judgment. 
In 1714, two years before the death of lord Somers, the same 
question was again revived and was agitated by the opposite 
parties with great earnestness and warmth. Upon this oc- 
casion the work was republished, with an addition to the 
title, and for the professed purpose of opposing, “ the novel 
assertion of indefeasible hereditary right.” 


The History of the Succession of the Crown of England, 
like the rest of lord Somers’s political writings, was pub- 
lished without the author’s name. ‘This has been attributed 
by his friends to the singular modesty of his character, 
and his jndiflerence to popular praise. ‘There are some, 
perhaps, who may be disposed to ascribe it to prudential 
considerations, and to a careful attention to his own security 
and advancement. It is remarkable, however, that he con- 
tinued to adhere to the same practice when there was no 
longer any such motive for concealment. 


Upon the dissolution of the parliament at Oxford, the 
king issued a declaration, ‘* touching the causes and reasons 
that moved him to disgolve the two last parliaments.’’ To 
b 2 this 
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iv THE HISTORY 
this declaration an answer was published by the popular 
party, entitled “ A just and modest Vindication of the Pro, 
ceedings of the two last Parliaments.’’ ‘This answer was 
originally drawn up by Algernon Sydney ; but it was after: 
wards new-modelled by Somers, with the assistance of Jones, 
It affirms that this extraordinary and violent measure on the 
art of the crown was adopted solely by the advice and 
through the influence of France : that it was never regularly 
debated in council; but that after the declaration was drawn 
and the project was ripe for execution, it was submitted to that 
body for its instant adoption : that the declaration itself ap- 
peared to have been originally written in the French language, 
for that it abounded with Gallicisms and one extraordinary 
expression, “it was a matter extremely sensil/e to us,” Is 
particularly noted: and in confirmation of the charge of 
French influence, it is among other circumstances asserted 
that the declaration was confidentially shown to a gentleman 
by Barillon the French ambassador three days before it was 
produced to the council. ‘This publication contributed 
greatly to increase the influence and authority of Mr. Somers 
with the country party. He was also reputed to be the 
author of a pamphlet wnitten in vindication of the grand jury 
who had thrown out the bill for high treason, which had 
been presented against the earl of Shaftesbury. Whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the disposition and views of 
that extraordinary person, it must be admitted that the evi- 
dence adduced in support of this charge of treason was, both 
from the nature of the facts and the character of the witnesses, 
utterly unworthy of credit, 


In the year 1683, Mr. Somers was employed as one of 
the council for Pilkington and others, who were indicted 
for a riot in the city upon the election of sheriffs, and he 
distinguished himself greatly by his exertions upon that 
occasion. From this time his practice at the bar rapidly 
increased, and it is said to have amounted early in the 
reign of James II, to 700/. a year. In this, however 
after making all the proper allowances for his period of life 
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(he was only thirty-three years of age at the accession of 
king James), for the alteration in the value of money, and in 
the general habits and scale of living, there still will appear 
nothing very remarkable. Its effect, however, would natu- 
rally be to stimulate him (if a mind like his stood in need of 
such a stimulus) to increased activity and exertion. A more 
important occasion for the display of his abilities and legal 
knowledge soon occurred. He was employed as the junior 
counsel for the seven bishops upon their trial. ‘lhough 
preceded in the argument by men of the first reputation for 
learning and talent, he was universally acknowledged to 
have surpassed them all, as well in the elegance of his lan- 
guage and manner, as in the force, perspicuity and precision 
of his reasoning. It is observed by Swift that this trial first 
brought him into public notice; but it is evident that he 
was already in considerable practice ; though undoubtedly a 
cause which so deeply engaged the attention and feelings of 
the nation must have greatly contributed to extend and 
establish his fame. 


‘The increasing violence and the incurable and intolerant 
bigotry of James had excited in the minds of all ranks 
of persons the most serious anxiety and alarm. Even men 
of the soberest habits felt the necessity of adopting some de- 
cisive measure, for the preservation of the religion and con- 
stitution of the country. At this important juncture Somers 
accordingly concurred with the best and most eminent cha- 
racters of the nation, in inviting the prince of Orange to come 
over to I:ngland for the purpose of settling the government. 
In the convention which was summoned after the arrival of 
the prince, he sat as a representative for his native city 
of Worcester, and was appointed one of the managers for 
the commons in the discussion which took place with the 
peers upon the word aBpicaTeD. A majority of the upper 
house was desirous of substituting the term deserted. It was 
contended, however, on the part of the commons, that this 
word did not necessarily import more than a tempor 
relinquigshment of power; whereas the word abdicated was 
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emptoyed to denote a complete renunciation, winch might 
be made either in express terms, or by pursuing a system of 
conduct inconsistent with the tenure by which the supreme 
zuthority was held. It was shown by a reference to many 
passsayrcs that this sense was affixed to the word abdicate 
both by the civilians* and the canonists; and though it 
was not a term known to the law of England, yet the same 
objection would equally apply to the word deserted. The rea- 
soning or the influence of the commons prevailed ; and it was 
at Jongth agrecd that the word aldicate should be retamed, 


Soon after the accession of William and Mary, Mr. Somers 
was appointed to the office of solicitor-general, and received, 
according to established custom, the honour of knight- 
hood. He continued upon all occasions to support the 
new settlement. with creat earnestness and vigour. <A bill 
was brought @to parliament for recognising the acts of the 
convention ; and in the debates upon that occasion, one of the 
tory party questioned the legality of the convention, because 
it was not summoned by wrt. Somers took fire at this 
observation. ‘+ Lf chat were not a legal parliament, it must 
follow,” he observed, “that ee who -are now assembled, 
and have taken the cath: which that parliament pre- 
scribed, are gutity of high treason ; the laws which it repealed 
are stil in force, and we must therefore immediately return 
to our allegiance to king James : nay, further, all the money 
which has been levied, collected and paid under the authority 
of that parliament, will make every individual who was 
concerned in any of these acts highly criminal.”’ This,” 
says Burnet, “he spoke with much zeal and with such an 
ascendent of authority, that none were prepared to answer it. 
So the bill passed without any further opposition.” 


‘3 * Among other passages, the following was cited from Grotius. 
Simile est quod superior concedens inferiori vel imperans id facere quod 
facerelicitenon potest nisi lege solvatur lege solvisseeum intelligitur. Venit 
enim hoc non ex jure civili sed ex jure naturali quo quisque suum 
— ABDICaRE, Ct ex naturali presumtone, qua voluisse wis ere 
tur quod sufficienier signifiedvi, Lib. 2c. 4 & 4 ¥. —— | 
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In 1692 he was made attorney-general, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed lord keeper of the great seal. He 
was in every respect eminently qualified for this high 
office. ‘Yo a profound knowledge of the laws he added 
the utmost patience in the investigation of truth. He poss 
sessed great penetration and acuteness; he wasdistinguished for 
force and perspicuity in argument; and these eminent qualities 
derived an additional lustre from his urbanity of manner 
and singular mildness of deportment, which formed a strik- 
ing contrast to the coarseness and overbearing insolence 
which so frequently disgraced the bench at that period. 


He continued to advance in the esteem and confidence of 
William, who is said to have admired his capacity for busi- 
ness and his skill in the conduct of political atlairs. His 
situation now enabled him to display with effect that regard for 
literature and talent which he had always entertained. Upon 
the death of archbishop Tillotson, in 1694, he procured an 
additional annuity for his widow ; and some time afterwards 
he obtained from the king an allowance for Addison, in 
order to enable him to complete his education by making 
the tour of Italy. It is said by one of his biographers, that 
upon being informed that Bayle, who had just coinpleted his 
Dictionary, laboured under great pecuniary difficulties, he sent 
to request his acceptance of a sum of money. ‘This offer, 
however, was rejected. Bayle, it is added, was at that time 
indignant at the conduct of William, by whose authority he 
had been recently removed from his professorship at Rotter- 
dam, on account of some suspicions which were entertained 
of his political principles. 


Upon the discovery of the plot for the assassination of king 
William, in the year 1696, the parliament and the nation entered 
into a voluntary association in support of the government. It 
was considered as expedient, and was accordingly proposed in 
council, that ail those justices of the peace who had refused 
or neglected to sign the association should be removed from 
the commission. This measure was accordinely carried into 
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effect by lord Somers, by virtue of his office as lord keeper. 
Every individual case, however, was considered in the council, 
and he acted throughout by the authority’ of that body. This 
proceeding occasioned much discontent and excited great 
personal hostility against Somers ; and afterwards, upon the 
prevalence of the tory party, it was made the ground of an 
attack against him in the house of commons. 


In the year 1697 he was appointed lord high chancellor * 
of England, and was created a peer by the title of lord So- 
mers, baron of Evesham. In order to enable him to support 
these honours with suitable dignity, the king made him a 
grant of the manors of Ryegate and Howlegh in Surry, be- 
sides an annuitv of 2100/. payable out of the fee-farm 
rents. . He was now considered as the head of the whigs, and 
was very active in supporting the interests and authority of 
his party. His influence in the borough of Ryegate was 
opposed by sir John Parsons, a wealthy brewer of London. 
Lord Somers endeavoured to strengthen himself by convey- 
ing aright of voting to several of his particular friends, and 
among the rest to Congreve and ‘Tonson. After a contest 
which was carried on fora considerable time with great ac- 
tivity, lord Somers found it convenient to agree to a compro- 
mise with his competitor; and it was settled that in future 
they should each return one member. 


The strength and influence of the tories gradually in- 
creased, and two successive attacks were made upon the chan- 
cellor in the house of commons. Upon both these occasions, 
however, he triumphed over his adversaries by a consider. 
able majority. ‘Lhe king, who observed the declining popu- 
larity of the whigs, and who was desirous of tranquillity at 
home in order that he might pursue without interruption his 
schemes of foreign policy, was pursuaded to try the experi- 
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’ The diference betw een the two offices of lord chancellor and lord 
wes r, we: wanes the ule; the jurisdiction and authority are 
Cciared LO be Luc same by a statute passed in the rej  Wikes 
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ment of an administration formed ‘from the opposite party; 
and lord Somers was accordingly removed froin the office of 
chancellor. ‘The sealé were given to sir N. Wright, after’ ° 
having been successively refused both by Holt and Trevor. 
Soon afterwards an accusation was preferred in the 
house of commons against the leading members of the late 
administraiion, chiefly founded upon the conclusion of the 
treaty of partition, Lord Somers desired to be heard in defence 
of his conduct at the bar of the house, and this, after. some 
opposition, was at length granted. He defended himself with 
great force and eloquence, and such, according to Burnet, 
was the impression which he created im his favour, that it 
was generally supposed, if the question had been immediately 
put,that the prosecution would have been abandoned. ‘The de- 
bate, however, was dexterously protracted till a late hour; and 
at length the house determined, by a small majority of only 
seven or eight voices, in favour of the impeachment. This 
was followed by an address to the king, praying that his ma- 
jesty would exclude lord Somers and the other accused 
ministers from his presence and councils for ever. A coun- 
ter address was presented by the lords: but no answer was 
returned to either of these applications. It was easy for the 
house of commons to foresee, as well from the present dis- 
position of the peers as from the nature and strength of the 


. defence which had been urged by lord Somers, what must 


be the inevitable issue of the impeachment. ‘The leaders 
therefore of the tories resolved to engage the two houses in a 
dispute, in order that they might be furnished with a 
decent pretence for abandoning the prosecution, and thus 
avoid the mortification and disgrace of a defeat. A day was 
at length appointed by the house of lords for the trial of 
loro Somers: the commons refused to appear, and upon the 
question being put, whether he ought to be acquitted of the 
impeachment, it was carried in the aflirmative by a great 
majority. 


After his removal from office, lord Somers, devoted much 
of his time to uterary pursuits. He was deeply versed in the 
know- 
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knowledge of antiquities, to the study of which he had always 
been attached, and he is said to have possessed a very correct 
vaste in the fine arts. It was during this interval that he was 
elected president of the Royal Society, of which institution he 
had been long a member. He still, however, continued te 
take a part upon all important questions in the debates of the 
house of peers; and he opposed with great earnestness and 
vigour the bill for preventing occasional conformity. No 
man was ever more deeply impressed with a sense of the 
duty which he owed to his country than lord Somers; and 
its prosperity was the great and constant object of his solici- 
tude. Accordingly, while he was still out of office, he pro- 
jected the great measure of the Union; and_he ‘was after- 
wards appointed one of the commissioners for conducting 
the negotiation upon the part of England. In the important 
debates which took place in the house of peers, when the 
treaty was proposed for the adopiion of parliament, the elo- 
quence and political wisdom of lord Somers shone forth with 
distinguished splendour; and he was acknowledged upon 
this occasion to have greatly surpassed all his competitoys in 
that august assembly. ~ In the year 1708, lord Somers again 
became a member of the administration, and was appointed 
to the honourable oflice of lord president of the council. In 
this situation he concurred in rejecting the proposals for 
peace which were offered by the French at Gertruydenberg, 
Upon the overthrow of the whigs, he was again removed 
from office, and was succeeded in his post of president of 


the council by the earl of Rochester. 


Lord Somers never afterwards came into power; but he 
occasionally attended both at the council and in the house of 
peers. Fis constant and severe application to business had 
undermined his constitution ; and a considerable time before 
his death the vigour of his understanding was scusibly im- 
paired. He died of an apoplectic fit on the 26th of April, 
ur the year 1716.—The character of lord Somers has been 
drawn by twe writers of opposite political principles, Switt 
and Addison ;—by the fernicr in the History of the last four 
Years 
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Years of the Reign of Queen Anne ; by the latter in his Free, 
holder. The blemishes which have been exposed by the 
party hostility of Swift are for the most part too minute to 
impair in any sensible degree the general lustre of his repu- 
tation. They serve only to prove, if indeed such proof were 
necessary, that even in the best and brightest characters some 
thing will still be wanting to that perfection which may per- 
haps exist as an image in the mind, but cannot with more 
reason be expected in the actual combination of the intellec- 
tual faculties, than in the exterior lineaments and proportions 
of the person. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


HISTORY 


For the Year 1805. 


CHAPTER I. 


Meeting of Parliament—Speech from the Thronc—Delate on the Address 
in the House of Lords—in the House of Commons—dAmendment of the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act—Detate on the War with Spain in the House y 


Commouns—in the House of Lords. 


HE transactions of the year 
1805 are of an important 


nature, alike calculated to impress 
ihe imagination and to exercise the 
judgment. Abroad, a continental 
war begun and ended: at home, an 
administration headed by a states- 
man, whose politics had swayed 
for more than twenty years the 
country, by the death of that 
statesman dissolved—without a 
strugele. Here, an individual of 
talents the most active, and once 
of greatest weight in the govern. 
ment, exposed to criminal accusa- 
tion. There a hero, born in no 
elevated rank, closing a race of 
fame by a victory so glorious as 
scarcely to leave it within hope 
that in a life prolonged he could 
have achieved another equally com- 
plete. These are the events which 
historians will hereafter delight to 





deliver down to posterity. To our- 
selves, our annual task necessarily 
prescribes a comparatively limited 
toil. Some of the circumstances, 
which it will be our daty to nar. 
rate, at present are scarcely yet 
clearly enough understood, 60 as to 
Warrant our venturing more than 
to speak popularly, and, to a‘cer- 
tain degree, at random. We shal} 
endeavour, however, in every case, 
to preserve that character of im- 
paruality and integrity which hi- 
therto it has been our good fortune 
generally to have ascribed to us; 
and in those instances in which we 
cannot hope to teach, we will strive 
at least not to deceive. 

Parliament assembled on the 
15th of January. In the speech 
with which the session opened, his 
majesty stated, that notwithstand- 
ing the preparations of the enemy 
A 2 for 
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fer the invasion of this kingdom 
bad been continued with incessant 
retivity, no attempt had been made 
to cairy their menace into effect. 
From an enterprise so presump- 
tuous and desperate, they had been 
deterred by the skill and intrepr- 
dity of the navy, the formidable 
state of the military force, and the 
general ardour manifested by all 
classes of his majesty’s subjects. 
But although the spirit which ani- 
mated the country was fully equal 
to protect it against the most 

werful efforts of the enem V5 yet 
ee majesty observed, it should ne- 
ver be forgotten that our’ security 
can be preserved only by steady 
perseverance and unremitting ac- 
tivity. IJis majesty then directed 
the attention of parliament to the 
declaration of wer against Spam, 
and to the pacific overtures which 
had been made by the French po- 
vernment. With respect to the for- 
mer event, the king stated, that 
the court of Spain, which was evi- 
dently under the control of France, 
had compelled him to take prompt 
and decisive measures to guard ae 
gainst the effect of hostility. He 
had used every endeavour to pre- 
vent the necessity of a rupture, 
but, in consequence of the refusal 
of satisfactory explanation, had 
found it nece sary to direet his 
minister to quit. the court of Ma- 
did. ‘The manifesto issued upon 
this oceasion, and such pipers as 
were necessary to explain the cis- 
cussions with Spain, his majesty 
said he had ordered to be laid be. 
fore parliament; and he trusted 
that they would be convinced by 
them, that his forbearance had been 
écarmed to the utmost justifiable ex. 
tent. Lamentng that Seain 
heen involved in hostilities cantrary 
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support in a contest which Was to 
be attributed solely to the unfor-. 
tunate prevalence of French coun- 
sels. 

Notwithstanding the general con- 
duct of the French government on 
the continent of Europe had been 
marked by the utmost violence and 
outrage, and by a wanton defiance 
of the established principles of the 
law of nations, his majesty said 
that he had recently received from 
France protessions of a pacific dis- 
position. In reply to these over- 
tures he had expressed an earnest 
desire to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of restoring the blessings of 
peace, on grounds consistent with 
the permanent safety and interest 
of his dominions. But as these 
objects were ever closely connected 
with the general security of Eu- 
rope, he had thought it right not 
to enter into any more particular 
explanation, without previously 
communicating with those powers 
on the continent with whom he was 
enraged in confidential intercourse 
and connecticn, and especially with 
the emperor of Russia, who had 
civen the strongest proofs of the 
wise and dignified sentiments by 
which he was animated, and of 
the warmth cf his interest in the 
safety and independence of Eu- 
rope. ‘These are the chief features 
of his majesty’s speech. 

In the house of lords, the address 
was moved by lord Eliiet, and se- 
conded by lord Gwvrdir. The motion 
for the address met the concurrent 
approbation cf the house. Some 
remarks, | which were 
made by iords Filiot and Gwydir, 
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of the war with Opain, gave rise 
to a few general observations on 
the subject. Bnt, as the papers 
nt event were not 
xcuse, those noble 
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lords who were disposed to doubt 
the justice and expediency of the 
Spanish war declined at that time 
to express themselves in decisive 
terms. Lord Grenville took oc- 
casion to deny that money supplies 
having been given by Spain to 
France, afforded in itself a satis- 
factory proof of the justice of the 
war; for, by the law of nations, 
a supply of succours by a neutral 
power to an enemy, to a limited 
extent, previously ascertained by a 
treaty concluded before the war, 
was not to be considered as an act 
of hostility, nor to be made the 
ground of a rupture. His lord- 
ship also declared his sincere sa- 
tisfaction at the sentiment which 
had been so unequivocally express- 
ed—that it was only in commu- 
nion with the great powers of Fu- 
rope that we could listen to any 
terms of pacification with the go- 
vernment of France. Uninformed 
as to the tenor and extent of the 
overture made by the French go- 
vernment ; unacquainted with the 
basis, if any, which it proposed for 
a negotiation, or with the disposi- 
tion and temper in which it was 
made ; their lordships, he observ- 
ed, could only join his majesty in 
a general declaration that peace 
was undoubtedly desirable, pro- 
vided it could be obtained upon 
terms secure, honourable, and con- 
sistent with the general interests 
and tranquillity of Europe. Under- 
standing by the speech, that his 
majesty thought it essential to the 
honour and security of this empire, 
not to enter into any negotiations 
until he shall have advised with 
those powers on the continent with 
whom he is engaged in confidential 
intercourse and connection, his lord- 
ship said he rejoiced in this de- 
claration, and wished that in prac- 
tice the principle might be carried 
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on to a further extent. In his opi- 
nion, it was the wise policy of 
Great Britain, in the present state 
of Europe, to solicit communi- 
cation ‘with every power on this 
yreat and important object; and 
to endeavour by every means to 
obtain the co-operation of every 
power which has a community of 
interest, or a community of senti- 
ment. Above all others, it was ma- 
terial to consult that great power 
who has been represented as sym- 
pathizing im our opinion, and 
who, by his position, interests, and 
capacity, is Our natural ally in this 
great work, 

In the house of commons, the 
address was moved by Mr. Dillon, 
and seconded by Mr. Charles 
Adams. 

Without objecting to the motion, 
Mr. Fox rose to make a few obser- 
vations upon two omissions in his 
majesty’s speech, and one in the 
address. With respect to the o- 
mission in the address, he should 
first observe, that the house was 
made to pledge itself on a question 
upon which no further explanation 
was for the present required, to 
approve his majesty’s ¢ determina. 
tion not to give any further infor- 
mation until he shall have con- 
sulted with certain courts with 
which he was engaged in confi. 
dential intercourse and connection.’ 
In the first view, it had not ap- 
peared to him that any explanation 
on the subject was necessary. When 
his majesty declared he was ready 
to enter into negotiations, and agree 
to such conditions for the restora- 
tion of peace as were consistent 
with the ane security and wel- 
fare of his empire, that was all he 
was bound to express, or the house 
could with propriety require. But 
when his majesty, in stating this 
readiness, alsqg declared that he 
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would not give any further erpla- 
nation until he had consulted other 
powers, not stated to be tn allrance, 
but on terms of confidential mnter- 
eourse and connection with him, 
he was not prepared to agree in 
approving of this determmation, 
until he should know what was 
the nature of this confidential con- 
nection. 

It was possible that the reasons 
might be good for this determina- 
tion. When heshould be acquaint- 
ed with those reasons, he might 
possibly consider them as strong as 
they thought them who had ads 
vised his majesty so to declare. But 


he would not advise the house of 


commons to sanction by its appro- 
bation such 2 determination, whilst 
totally unintormed of the reasons 
upon which it was founded. 

With respect to the omissions tn 
the speech, there was one which 
excited in him much surprise. He 
expected that, from the first; the ad- 
vice to his majesty, of at least some 
of lis present ministers, would be to 
recommend to his parliament the 
consideration of the catholre ques- 
tion; a measure so essential to 
mive full effect to the union of the 


empire, without the adoption of 


which the union must fail to pro- 
duce any of its boasted benefits. 
He had entertained a sanguine ex- 
pectation that the meastre would 
now he brought forward ; but he 
was disappointed in finding there 
was nota single expression in the 
speech to show that it was the in- 
tention of ministers to take up the 
consideration of the subicct: if it 
should not be taken into conside- 
ration, no honest man could be of 
opimon that the situation of the 
empire would be prosperous, or its 
tranquillity stable. ie was ready 
to admit that the military and na- 
d defence of Ireland should be 





placed on the most res pectable foot. 
ing ; but the best defence of any 
country would be the complete 
union of the people who compose 
its inhabitants. Mr. Fox then pro- 
ceeded to notice the other omission. 
Tt had been usual, he said, for his 
majesty, in his speech at the open- 
ing of the session, to pay some 
compliment to the efforts of par- 
lament, by relating the success 
that had attended their measures. 
Though he was one of those who 
conceived that the compliment was 
not always deserved, yet, when he 
recollected the many long discus- 
sions on the measure for raising 
an additional force; when he called 
to mind that this was thre first mea- 
sure of a new adminstration, and 
the only one which distmguished 
it from a former administration, 
which had been sti¢matized for its 
imbecility ; when he reflected that 
it did not profess to be a measure 
for the improvement of discipline, 
but for the creation of a great dis- 
posable force; he had reason to 
think that some account of the suc- 
cess with which it had been ac- 
companied would have been come 
municated in the speech from the 
throne. From all he had been able 
to observe, the measure had en- 
tirely failed; for, according to all 
that he could discover, it had not 
answered any one end proposed to 
be accomplished by it. On the 
subject of the transaction respect- 
mg which his majesty had given 
directions to lay certain papers be- 
fore the house, Mr. Fox said, that 
as it was impossible to anticipate 
their contents, it would but pre- 
judge the question to make any 
observation upon it at present; yet 
he could not but say, that the cap- 
ture of the Spanish fi igates appear- 
ed a measure unseemly to the ho- 
nour of the nation. lf that could 
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be done away by a statement of 
facts, he should rejoice in the eijr- 
cumstance; for there never had 
been a time when it was more 
necessary that the honour and in- 
tegrity of the nation should be 
maintained pure and inviolate. In 
the speech, the outrages committed 
by the French government had 
been adverted tos and he was ready 
to admit that the outrages were un- 
doubted, and such as could not 
fail to call forth the unqualified 
disapprobation of every one who 
placed any value upon the laws of 
nations and the established rights 
of civilized society. But, if we 
meant to stand up for right and 
moderation, we should take care 
to be clear of any imputation of 
violence ; if we engage in a new 
war ona new ground, we should 
prove to the world, while we ad- 
vocate the cause of justice and mo- 
deration, that we are ourselves just 
and moderate. He was confident 
that, when the question should be 
under discussion, they would come 
to its consideration without any 
partiality to our own government 
or the exclusive interests of our 
country, and without any prejudice 
against the cause of Spain; and 
that they would look upon them- 
selves as bound to prove to the 
world, that in entering into this 
war we had acted ae the in- 
fluence of necessity, and in confor- 
mity with the strict and immuta- 
ble principles of the laws of nations. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
admitted that it was impossible for 
the house, by its vote of that night, 
to pledge itself implicitly to any 
measure founded on the commu- 


nication in his or ae speech. | 


But if his majesty expressed his 
confidence that the house would 
concur in every measure necessary 
for the security of the empire ; ifhe 
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particularly directed their attention 
to certain points arising out of the 
wise, noble, and magnanimous con- 
duct of the emperor of Russia, 
which were important to the se- 
curity and independence of Europe ; 
he trusted that all those who were 
of opinion that the commanding si- 
tuation of this country would have 
a considerable influence on the state 
of Europe, would agree as to the 
magnitude and importance of such 
considerations, and the necessity of 
communicating with that august 
monarch. Another occasion would 
present itself for inquiring into the 
grounds of his majesty’s » Hea se 
tion, when the documents would be 
regularly laid before the house. It 
would be obvious to every meme 
ber, that there were certain periods 
in the connection between states, 
when it would be imprudent and 
impolitic to make them the subject 
of unreserved communication; and 
he trusted, that the explanation con- 
tained in the speech would for the 
present be deemed satisfactory. 
Mr. Pitt then adverted to the si- 
tuation of Ireland. It had been 
argued, he observed, that the mea- 
sure of union would be of no ad- 
vantage to Ireland, if the catholics 
were not to be emancipated. When 
he considered the time that had 
elapsed since the union act had 
passed ; when he saw that no pro- 
posal had since been brought for- 
ward by the honourable gentle- 
man for promoting the catholic 
measure, he was at a loss to know 
why he should feel surprised at its 
not being mentioned or recom- 
mended in his majesty’s speech. 
What the grounds were on which 
he had acted, would appear when 
the subject should be under dis- 
cussion; they were sufficiently 
known to the public, and he was 
confident he should acquit himself 
A 4 to 
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to the country on the occasion.— 
In justification of the bill for rais- 
iny an additional force, the chan- 
oallce bf the exchequer said that he 
was conscious and confident he 
could urge satisfactory reasons in 
its defence: he was, however, rea- 
dy to admit, that what it furnished 
as an accession to our disposable 
force was extremely small ; but he 
was well convinced he could prove 
satisfactorily, that, ander all the 
circumstances of the case, it was 
the most expedient measure that 
could have been adopted at the 
time. Our military situation, he 
asserted, had by. other measures 
been much improved ; and our dis- 
posable force. was greatly beyond 
what it had been on any former 
occasion, when it was agreed on 
all hands that such a force was 
essentially necessary to the defence 
and security of the empire. He 
would not, however, deny that 
further measures were necessary to 
place that force on a level with the 
exigencies of the country, and cal- 
culated to uphold our rank as a 
great people amongst the nations 
of Eu:ope—On the question re- 
specting the Spanish war, he entire- 
ly agreed with Mr. Fox, that it 
behoved this country at all times, 
and now more than ever, to give 
unequivocal proots of its temper, 
justice, and moderation; and when 
the question should fairly come be- 
fore the house for consideration, he 
flattered himself that he should 
prove, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that the circumstance of 
the capture of the Spanish fricates, 
so tar from being an act of violence 
or oppression, had been dictated 
by a spivit of moderation and fur. 
bearance; and that his majesty, 
when he might justly have resort. 
ed to and inforced the rights of 
war, had, frem abenignant princi. 


ple of forbearance, modified and 
restrained them to such prudential 
and temperate precautions as were 
calculated to prevent a concealed e- 
nemy from gathering freshstrength, 
to be employed against the wel- 
fare and security of his dominions. 

Mr. Fox stated, in explanation, 
that the right hon. gentleman 
could not besurprised at his not hav- 
ing brought forward any motion 
on the subject of the catholic ques- 
tion, when he called to mind that, 
three or four years since, one of 
the greatest objections to it had 
been, that as a ministerial measure 
it would be a good one, but very 
unlikely to succeed if brought for- 
ward by any gentleman not con- 
nected with administration. Al- 
lndmg to what was generally sup- 
posed to have been the ostensible 
motive for Mr. Pitt’s resignation, 
he observed, that if Mr. Pitt re- 
flected on what passed on a former 
occasion, and since, he would not 
be surprised either at his silence, 
or expectation to find the measure 
recommended in the speech. 

Mr. Windham shortly adverted 
to the several points introduced 
mto his majesty’s speech, and gave 
a qualified assent to the motion 
for the address. In the course of 
his speech, he drew the attention 
ot the house to the casé of captain 
Wright. In his opinion, instances 
of the violation of the law of na- 
tions should never be lost sight of ; 
he should therefore call the atten- 
tion of the house to an instance of 
euch violation, of which he would 
hut suppose they had ever lost sight, 
but which he considered it right to 
keep ever alive in their remem- 
brance. Capt. Wright, he stated, 
was still kept a close prisoner in 
the Temple, outraged by threats 
and treatment very different from 
that-he ought to receive. He was 

unwilling 
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anwilling to press now for any dis- 
closure of the steps ministers may 
have taken on this subject, as it may 
be submitted to future discussion ; 
nor would he suppose that every 
thing that could or ought to be done 
was not done. He mentioned it only 
to show that the thing lived in the 
bosom of the country; and that 
the public sentiment would aid and 
support every endeavour for the 
deliverance of that gentleman, and 
the redress of the violation offered 
to the law of nations in his person. 
It was for this reason he mention- 
ed the matter now a second time, 
after a long lapse of suffering on 
the part of that unfortunate gen- 
tleman ; he did not know exactly 
how long, because the days and 
hours of absence were seldom so 
particularly noticed by those who 
were at home, as the days and 
hours of suffermg were by meri- 
torious officers in undeserved and 
unworthyimprisonment. He hoped 
what he had said would attract all 
due attention to the case, and that 
every effort would be made to ob- 
tain a remedy, even if we should 
be under the necessity, in the event 
of the failure of all other means, 
to recur to the extremity of making 
reprisals in this country, by con- 
fining the enemy’s officers here, 
and subjecting them to similar 
hardships.—Mr. Windham, having 
already expressed a wish for the 
adoption of some measures calcu- 
lated largely to improve the mili- 
tary force of the country, conclud- 
ed by giving notice that he intend- 
ed, at no distant day, to move for 
a committee to inquire into the 
present state of the defence of the 
country, with a view to its improve- 
ment. 

The question was then put on 
the address, and passed with the 
‘unanimousconcurrence ofthe house; 
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and on the 17th of January his ma- 
jesty was waited on with the ad- 
dress, to which he was pleased to 
return his gracious answer. 

Before we proceed to exhibit a 
condensed statement of any of the 
great discussions which arose du- 
ring the present session, we shall 
briefly notice a motion made by 
lord Elienborough shortly after 
the meeting of parliament. His 
lordship’s motion went to rectify 
an Omission in the insolvent debr~ 
ors’ bill, which passed in the last 
sessions. The importance attach- 
ed to the necessity of supplying this 
omission, may be regarded as a 
striking instance of the scrupulous 
fidelity with which the laws of the 
country are administered. Al 
though the spirit of the bill intro- 
duced upon a former occasion by 
lord Ellenborough was so mani- 
fest as not to admit of the slightest 
ambiguity of construction ; yet, as 
the literal construction was not in 
perfect unison with the evident in- 
tention of the act, the judges, af- 
ter due deliberation upon the sub- 
ject, deemed it beyond their pow- 
ers to afford, under such circum. 
stances, the relief which the legis- 
lature had clearly meant to pro- 
vide. It should be recollected, that 
a rigid adherence to the same prin- 
ciple constitutes one of the greatest 
securities for the pure and steady 
administration of justice. 

Lord Ellenborough stated, that 
in consequence of a misrepresenta- 
tion of the nature and object of the 
bill for the relief of insolvent debt- 
ors, he found it necessary, both for 
the public information, and to pre- 
vent those unfortunate persons from 
being deceived who might wrongly 
suppose they were to be relieved 
by the bill, that the whole extent 
of the object he had in view, in sub- 
mitting tbis bill to their lordships’ 
con- 
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consideration, should be distinetly 
explained. Thet = ee not 
meant to extend, the most di- 
the a nefits ot the act 
of th last session of ps ark: ament to 
any persons not expressly, and in 
the trie soit an 1 meaning of the 
act, comprehended in the bil passe 


$f.2y2° degree, 


ed last session s in fact, the mser- 


tion of a sinele word, orrathor ct 
letter (prisons tor prison), 
into that act, we uld have re:.dered 
the present bill unnecessary. It 
was evident from the whole tenor 
of the act, that its benetits were 
meant 'o be extended to all per- 
sous not otherwise d’sgualitied, who 
had been in prison previous to the 
Pst of January ISO+, and still con- 


a single 


tiniest there 3 yet by the wording of 
the oath vequited to be made by the 


ditto ont 
list of prisoners im 
their miei it is narrowed in 
such A manner a, to seem to apply 
merely to persous who, during the 
period specified m the act, have 
been in that individual prison of 
which the person making the re- 
turn ts juilor. ‘To rectity this hie 
mited interpretation of the act, and 
to give it the full scope which its 
clauses imported that it was wished 
to convey, was the sole abject ot the 
present bill, In the court in which 
his lordship presided, numberless 
applications had been made by 
persons who had been in prison 
during the tull period required by 
the act, praying getor a mandamus 
arainst the keeper s of ditlerent pri 

sons, to rectify their lists accord o 
to the ditlerent circumstances a 
the cases which presen’ ed them. 
selves, tn the most deli- 
berate consideration, and 
consultation of all the judges on 
the subject, it had been deemed he 
yon d the p wers of a court of juse 
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were nevertheless convinced it had 
been in the contemplation of the 
legislature to bestow. Persons who 
had been in one prison previous to 
the Ist of January 180+, and had 
afterwards been removed by ha- 
beas corpus to another, it was ob- 
vious. tvom the whole tenor of the 
act of parliament, were not meant, 
merely in consequence of such re- 
moval, to. be exclided from the 
benofit of the act. On the other 

hand, it was impossible for the 
keener of any particular prison to 
swear, as was required by the act, 
that a person so removed had been 
in his custody dnring the whole of 
the period specified ; nor could any 
von of justice so far annul an act 
of parlament as to dispense with so 
special an enactment. In this si- 
tuation, he had thought it his duty 
to endeavour to procure the earltest 
possible relief to the unfortunate 
persons in the predicament which 
he had mentioned. His lordship 
said he had been applied to by gen 
tlemen desirous of extending the 
benefits of the act to persons who 
at present were not comprehended 
under it; but, however much he 
might have been disposed ta cons 
cur m any measure of the kind, he 
could not conceive it proper to 
clog with such burden the present 
bill, which was meant only to sup- 
ply an omission, and to enable those 
persons to profit by the act, who 
were already clearly within its spirit 
and meaning, but were prevented 
by thew ording of a particular clause 
from av: dling themselves of the 
privileges it gave. ‘The bill went 
throx ih 1a committee without any 
amendment, and was reported. 

On the 11th of February, the 
treat and important question re- 
Ltive to the war with Spain under- 
went a very long and ample dis- 
cussion in beth houses of parlia- 
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ment. In the house of lords, the 
subject was opened by lord Mul- 
prave. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer | began the di iecussion in the 
house of commons. The various pa- 
pers necessary to aiford very full 
information Upon every part of the 
discussion with Spain, had been 
produced, in conformity to his 
majesty’s directi ions, ond in com- 
pliance with various motions made 
by Mr. Grey with a view to render 
the series of documents complete. 
It was, however, impossible en- 
tirely to accomplish this odject; a 
few papers were still wanting, of 
which some were either lost or mis- 
laid, and others it was deemed ex- 
pedient to withhold, that no dis- 
closure should be made from which 
the enemy might derive any advan- 
tae. 
The chancelor of the exchequer 
took an extensive and masterly 
view of the question. He entered 
minutely into the negotiation with 
Spain, and the successive conduct 
ot his majesty’s ministers, from 
the earliest commencement of the 
discussions, down to the period 
when they terminated ina rupture, 
in order to demonstrate the justice 
and necessity of the war. He was 
unxions that the cireumstances 
which led to hostilities should be 
fully and fairly investigated ; and 
he thought i it unlikely, “thi it, after 
such an investigation, any doubts 
would be entertained as to the ul- 
timate justice of the ground upon 
which the war had unfortunately 
taken place. He also expressed 
his anxiety to prove, that throuch 
the whole progress of the negoti: ite 
tion the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers had been exemplary, for 
moderation, temper; and forbear- 
ance, so far as such sentiments 
coul uld be acted upon consistently 
h the honour, the interests, and 
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the security of the empire; and 
that they had not been defi Reient in 
vigour and decision, when the re- 
lations of both countries rendered 
such measures necessary and un- 
avoidable. ‘The chancellor of the 
exchequer felt it of importance, in 
the first place, to call the attention 
of the house to the relative situation 
in which Spain was placed, by the 
treaty of Ildefonso, at the period 
of the rupture between this coun- 
try and France: this treaty was 
concluded between Spain andFrance 
in the year 1796. The alliance 
concluded between these powers 
wis offensive and defensive ; each 
contracting party guarantied to the 
other the integrity of their respec- 
tive possessions ; the treaty contain. 
ed a stipulation for a contingent 
auxiliary force of a large amount, 
titteen ships of the line and twenty- 
four thousand men; a contingent 
falling little short of the whole a- 

mourt of the disposable force of 
Spain, to be furnished by either 
party, in case the other should be 
engaged inwar. The eighth ar- 
ticle of the treaty expressly stipu- 
lates, that the single circumstance 
of the demand of that contingent, 
by either party, was of itself suf- 
ficient to prove the necessity of the 
occasion, and the obligation on the 
other to furnish the supply. In 
the event of the contingent suc- 
cours proving noaiicienh. the ele- 
venth article determines the right 
of the party at war to call for the 
greatest possible force the other 
can supply. It appeared to him to 
be of importance to state so much 
of the treaty in order to prove that 
it did not constitute, as had been 
asserted, and even insisted on by 
the Spanish m minister in this coun- 
try, a mere defensive alliance, but 
that the tre: oe is necessarily offen. 
sive and defensive : the stipulations, 
therefi re, 








of the treaty of Tldefon- 
so, if not formally and distinctly 
disclaimed by Spain, would have 
justified this country in considering 
Spain, from the moment the rup- 
ture took p reg with France, as a 
—_ ipal inthe war. Tl his opinion 

"AS Siebel’ on the indisputable 
rights ot nations, and supporte od by 
the most celebrated writers on the 
laws of nations. Whilst stipulations 
so directly hostilé to the imterests 
cng security of this coun try remain- 
ed in feree, his maiesty’s govern- 
ment would have acted with pu- 

sillanimity if they had not required 
a clear, distinct, and explicit renu- 
meration of the offensive articles: 
but the derraded and humiliating 
ituation of Spain dictated a spi- 
ritef moderation and forbearance 
in the measures thev adopted, with 
respect to a court af which, though 
an enemy, he was not disposed to 
speak with severity; vet he could 
not but admit, that, in its present 
state, it seemed to possess Very lite 
tle of that honourable spirit and 
those high-minded sentiments, by 
which the Spanish nation has | 


oeen 
so long chara ‘rerized. He stated 
this particul: 


rly, because it 
in the first i tance, dee med expe- 
dient to rain time, and th 1¢ Spanish 
court seemed as desirous to get nid 
of their engagements As we wer ‘reto 
detach them from their ally. oy Oo 
have acted longer upon such a sy- 
stem, when circumstances were in 
every respect discouraging, would 
not have been to give way to the in- 
fluence of generous sentiments or 
honourable teelings, but to have en- 
abled Spain, under the dictation of 


fore, 


ther 


WilSy 


France, to accumu _ resources, 
and armies, and fleets, and arse. 
nals, to be: ut the aaa of France. 
The chancellor ef the exchecuer 
then went into a considerath n of 
the papers, trom the earliest stace 
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to the terminati ion of the discus 
sions. It had been asked, he said, 
whether instructions had been sent 
to our minister at Madrid, to pre- 
pare the Spanish court for the con. 
duct which we were about to adopt 
with respect to that nation. 

In the month of October 1802, 
instructions, with a view to a pos. 
sible rupture with France, had been 
sent to Mr. Frere by lord Hawkes. 
bury: the leading pornts in these 
instructions Were to endeavour to 
separate Spain from France, in the 
event of a renewal of hostilities with 
France ; or, if this should not suc- 
ceed, to endeavour to secure its 
neutrality, for the purpose of de- 
ferring its ‘hostility as long as pos- 
sible, as a matter benefictal to the 
interests of Spain and Great Bri- 
tain. These instructions he acted 
upon, untilhe received lord Hawkes- 
bury’s further instructions, dated 
the 2d of June, 1808. He had be- 
fore been directed todemand aclear, 
formal, and explicit renunciation 
of the offensive treaty with France. 
In the dispatch of the 2d of June, 
he was instructed to renew this de- 
mand ; the consideration of che li- 
mited succours was not brought 
into the discussion, because we were 
not bound to acquiesce in them, 
unless Spain should explicitly re- 


nounce every other supula ition ot 


the treaty with France. But while 
his majesty’s ministers acted thus 
pru dently i reserving to them- 
selves the decision of the question 
relative to contingent supplies, they 
directed our minister, it the Spa- 
nish court should furnish more than 
the stipulated succours, to quit 
Madrid ;—thus leay ing the question 
to be dk cided by 
ased assistance to 
Mr. Pitt mentioned 
tance of moderation 
and Socleoranes en the part of his 
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majesty’s government, when they 
were entitled to require an abso- 
lute and unconditional renunciation 
ot the treaty, or have made the re- 
fusal a just ground of war. 
Although a disposition had been 
rranifested on the part of the court 
ot Madrid, to elude or delay any 
e xplan: ition relative to the course 
Spain would take, and to the treaty 
ot St. Ildefonso ; yet, as late as the 
6th of July, the date of Mr. Frere’s 
answer to lord Hawkesbury’s in- 
structions conveyed i egy 
dispatch of the 2d of June, the 
omnia pursue ‘d by ‘Gaae bore 
evidence of an inclination to com- 
rly with the wishes of hts majesty’s 
ministers. "Through the whole of 
August, no demand had been made 
by l'rance for the stipul: ited con- 
tincent ; but after the 12th of Sep- 
tember, "Mr. Frere foresaw the pro- 
bability that Spain would be forced 
to depart from her pacific system ; 
for it was in the early part of this 
month that the requisition of the 
French government was made; when 
a disposition was shown by Spain to 
evade it. The Spanish govern- 
ment was required, in leu of the 
contingent, to advance twenty-four 
miliions of reals per month, about 
240,000/. sterling, or three millions 
per annum; a real being about the 
one hundredth part of a pound 
ering. It was of importance to 
remember that this was the amount 
of the very sum which, after the 
ceremony of repeated demand cn 
the part of France, and frequent 
remonstrances on the part of Spain, 
was ultimately settled, and after- 
wardincreased. Mr. Pitt said, he 
Was prepared to admit that Spain 
only wished to give a fair equiva- 
lent for the limited cuccours. “The 
Spanish government, indeed, had 
declared it better to Supp ily the con- 
fmceut in kind, with a nominal 
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declaration of war against Great 
Britain; in which case they hoped 
to continue their relations with us, 
notwithstanding such nominal de- 
claration. He conceived it unne- 

cessary to show how tar it would be 
unlikely that this sovernment could 
accede to such an arrangement, o1 
abstain trom acting against Spain 
after such a declaration. It ap- 
pears, however, from Mr. Frere’s 
dispatch of the 9th of October, that 

the Prince of Peace had distinctly 
admitted that he had avreed to the 
payment of 600,000 livres month- 
ly: but it was afterwards stated by 

him that the other demands of 
France were inadmissible. Here 
then was clear evidence that Spain 
had agreed to pay the three mil- 
lions per annum ; and that further 
articles existed which were not com- 
municated to us, and which, not- 
withstanding a formal demand of 
explanation, were never, up to the 
period of the rupture with Spain, 
communicated to his majesty’s go- 
vernment. ‘The grounds on which 
the rupture ensued were conse-- 
quently placed in a clear and di- 
stinct point of view. Mr. Pitt then 
went into a calculation to prove 
that the amount of these pecuniary 
supplies very tar exceeded an equi- 
valent for the stipulated contingent; 
and stated to the house, that Mr. 
Frere had given to the Spanish yo- 
vernment a tull and distinct notion, 
that we could only abstain trom 
entering upon actual wartare, on 
the supposition that it was merely 
a temporary iy Agen and thi ity 
if perse vered | im, it must necessarily 
lead to hostilities. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then adverted to the various remon- 
strances which had been made to 
the Spanish government on the 
subject of the armaments at lerrol. 
Assurances, however, were given 

that 
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that no actual armaments were in 


contemplat on. But Mr. Frere 
still foun di it neceéssar y to continue 
his remonstrances. On the 22d of 


March [S04, he received an an- 
swer, in which an unsatisfactory at- 
tempt was made to show that the 
subsidy to France was not incom- 
pauib! e with the observance o1 neu- 
trality, it the succours frante d ta 
France ° 
that eit! cl 
treaty granted it in money 
was mere ty an equiv: dent. The 
British minster thenaddressed him- 
self to the Prince ot Peace, from 
whom he expected a more full and 
satisfactory explanatt 1ON 5 but the 
Spanish minister refuscd wo give 
any, and referred him to the secre- 
tary of state. With that minister he 
was to have had a conference, par- 
ticularly on the terms of the treaty: 
but no conference ever took place. 
It cannot be doubted that it was 
preven ted by the influence of Bour- 
nonville, the French minister at the 
court _ of New remen- 
strances Were made against the hos- 
tie miluence of i. one the 
armaments in the Spanish ports, 
and the refusal to give any satts- 
factory insight ito the nature cf 
the convention between Spain and 
France; but the system otf conni- 
vance and forbearance was still ad- 
bhered to, for reasons of policy, 
which, m_ his Opmion, it was not 
necessary to explain. After the un. 
worthy treatment which our min ister 
had experienced from the Prince af 
Peace, he thoughtit proper to wiih. 
draw from the court of Madrid, 
under pretence of leave of absence ; 
and it was understood that he was 
to be 
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to succeed Mr. Frere was to have 
been sent to the Spanish court; 
but, in the interval, ali hopes of 
an accommodation nearly vanish. 
ed, upon receiving advices from 
admiral Cochrane, of the more ac; 
tive continuance of the armaments 
in the ports ot Spain, in dehance 
of professions of neutrality, and 
ofien repeated assurances of a de. 
termination to observe them. Se- 
veral sail of the line were equipped 
in one cf their ports; and Trench 
and Spanish sailors were sent to 
man them, while French and Dutch 
ships were tikev w s = eQuipy OT ne in the 
same port, ait L prepart ng to act 
in concert against this country. 
The Spantsh Pp: ackets were ainied 
as in time of war, and every th ng 
indicated a hostile spirit and war- 
ike preparations. What tdca, Mr. 
Pit asked, could be entertained otf 
our spirit, or Vigour, or resolution, 
if any further delay had suspended 
our precautions ; if we had allow. 
ed the joint force of the French, 
Spaniards, and Dutch to act to. 
gether, and perhaps facilitate the 
sate return of the remaining Spa- 
nish treasure ships; thus enabling 
the enemy to replenish his coffers, 
to pzy his forces, and to re -equip 
his fleets? If his m: yesty "Ss mi- 
nisters had not guarded against 
such dangers, in what manner 
would thev have been able to de- 
fend themselves against so strong 
acharge of criminal neglect and 
degrading pusilammity? No sa 
tistactory explan: avon had ever been 
given of the destination of their 
armamerts. M. pice at's ” with- 
out receiving any explanation from 
his court, sti ited, on the authority 
of an Irish gentleman in the Spa- 
nish service, who had received let- 
ters from Spain, that the arma- 
ments were destined to ial an 
imsurrection in Bocay. This « 
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enst or explanation never occurred 
to the governor of Gallicia, or to 
Mr. Cevallos, till they had time 
to learn it from M. d’Andnaga. 
Mr. Cevallos, when pressed for ex- 
pi: m: ation by Mr. Frere, hesitated, 
an! said not a word to prove that 
Biscay was the destination of the 
armament. If the trocps were 
urvently wanted, why, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer demanded, 
were they to be sent by sea, and 
not by Jand? If the real object in 
view had been the co: iveyance of 
the trvops to quell an insurgent 
sm: ler craft, or ships 
armed en flute, might have been 
more conveniently employed. I[t 
was also to be observed, that French 
and Dutch ships were prepared to 
sail at the sametime. Besides, 
was not to be believed, that, for he 
mere purpose of quelling an in- 
considerable rebellion, ships of war 
would have been ventured on a 
passage to the most strong sea at 
the most strong season of the year 
He admitted that, in consequence 
ofthe r representations made by Mr. 
Frere, an order was isst we! to dis- 
arm, but it was executed ina man- 
ner whieh would allow the ships 
to be again rigged and manned 
mn twenty-four hours. While M. 
d’Anduaga asserted that the ar- 
mament was intended for Biscay, 
the governor of Gallicia ingenuous- 
ly confessed that it was ‘destined 
for a secret expedition. If the ne- 
cessity for sending a powerful ma- 
ritime force against the insurgents 
in the province of Biscay had been 
pore the contrary of which he 
iad proved, no delay would have 
occurred ; days and weeks would 
not have elapsed before the order 
was executed. Such evident sym- 
ptoms of hostility, and such paltry 
attempts to conceal them, could 
not, he was convinced, impose on 
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the most inattentive or credulous 
observer. It was under sttch cir- 
cunistances, and in consequence of 
the tateliieence relative to the state 
ot the armaments in. the ports of 
Spain requiring te be acted upou 
without dekoy, that the order was 
issued for the detention of their 
treasure shins. 

In concluding his able and clo- 
quent justitication of the measures 
which had been adopted by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, the chancellor of 
the exchequer declared that they 
had done no more than what the 
necessity of the case required. It 
would now be for them,and for 
the house, to prosecute the war 
against Spain with a vigour, a spi- 
rit, and eater equal to i. 
nuldness and moderation which had 
been empl ved to prevent it. ‘he 
same lentent spirit which had mark- 
ed the slana of our proceedings 
vould, since the war was rendered 
inevitable by a breach of the con- 
ditions upon which it might have 
been avoided, still meline us to 
keep open a door to enable Spain 
to tread back her hostile s SUCDPS, and 
to restore us to friendship and peace 
with a country, the inhabitants of 
which we have always esteemed. 
With the spirit intused by that sen- 
timent, we acted towards them 
even at the commencement of the 
war, and we have only prevented 
an accumulation of naval streneth, 
which would have been employed 
against us by the malignity and 
ambition of an enemy who secks 
his own aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of his supposed friends, as 
well as of his declared enemies. The 
chancellor of the exchequer con- 
cluded by submitting the following 
motion to the house: 

‘That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, to ac- 
quaint his majesty that we have 

taken 
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taken into our most serious consi- 
devation the papers which have 
been laid before us by his majesty’s 
command, relative to the discus- 
sions with the court of Spain. 

“That we observe with the great- 
est satisfaction, that, through the 
whole of the transaction, his ma- 
jesty has carried his moderatton 
and forbearance to the utmost ex- 
tent, consistent with a due regard 
to the honour of his crown and the 
interests of his dominions. 

“« That while we fully concur in 
the propriety and necessity of those 
prompt and vigorous measures of 
precaution which his majesty found 
himself compelled to’ adopt, in con- 
sequence of the naval armament 
fitted out by Spain, we see at the 
same time 2 tresh proof of his ma- 
gesty'’s carnest desire to avert, tf 
possible, the extremity of war, in 
the fresh opportunity which he even 
then offered to the court of Spain 
to enter on pacific negotiation. 

“ And that, impressed with these 
sentiments, and fully convinced of 

he justice of the war, which the 
conduct of the court of Spain (evi- 
dently under the influence and con. 
trol of France) has rendered un- 
avoidable, we shall not fail to af- 
ford his majesty our most zealous 
and candid support in every mea- 
sure which may be necessary for 
prosecuung the var with vigour, 
and for bringing it to a safe and 
honourable termination.” 

Mr. Grev arose in reply. He 
protessed himself most decidedly 
ef opinion, that it was the true po- 
hiev of this country to have remain. 
ed on good terms wii! Spain ; and 
trom the incomplete mass of do- 
enments which had been laid be. 
fore the house, it appeared to him 
to have heen the orion il wish of 
the Brin: it. We might 
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perfect safety and propriety, if the 
other points, on which he allowed 
we were entitled to satisfaction, had 
been explained in a manner cal. 
culated to remove all uneasiness on 
our part. Endeavouring to follow 
the line of argument pursued by 
Mr. Pitt, he proceeded to animad. 
vert upon lord Hawkesbury’s dis- 
patch to Mr. Frere, of the 2d of 
June 1803, communicating to him 
instructions by which his conduct 
to the court of Spain was to be 
regulated. <Antecedently to this 
period, it did not appear that any 
mstructions had been transmitted 
to Mr. Frere; and it was equally 
strange, and seemed to him most 
highly culpable, that at the time 
when hosttlities commenced be- 
tween this country and France, 
and when cur government must 
have been tully acquamted with 
the connection that subsisted be- 
tween France and Spain, no at- 
tempts were made to ascertain the 
real disposition of Spain, and to 
endeavour to fix her in a determi- 
nation of neutrality. When he 
fiist read the tile of lord Hawkes- 
bury’s memorable dispatch of the 
2d ot June, he expected that the 
line of conduct which Mr. Frere 
should have adopted, would have 
been laid down with precision. 
Some positive points having been 
stated in it with regard to the as 
sistance demanded by France from 
Spain, lord Hawkesbury says, If 
the Spanish government should 
state to you that they ccnceive 
themselves to be under the obli- 
gation to furnish to France the 
number ot troops and ships which 
are supulated in the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso, but that their co-opera- 
tron will extend no further, you 
will refrain from civing any opie 
nion on this measure ; but will con- 
cont wourself with sionifying that 

you 
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you will transmit the information 
of itto your court.” Here, said 
Mr. Giey, is a foreseen case, in 
wh ich the circumstances that must 
influence a judgment are distinctly 
sakes “d “and yet, notwith- 
standing the disp atch commences 
with profe ssing to inform our mil- 
nister how to in its continua. 
tion he is directed again to refer 
to his own court. Nothing unfore- 
seen had arisen, in which case an 
opinion might have been directed 
to be withheld. Such a com- 
mencement of a negotiation he re- 
garded as very inauspicious. 
Although our government was 
sufhciently appr ed, by Mr. Frere’s 
di atches of the 5th 
August 1808, of the urgent de- 
mands made by France on Spatn, 
to furnish either the stipulated con- 
tinent ot troops and vessels, or 
pecuniary succours im lieu of it; 
and notwithstanding tt was incum- 
bent on them to enter seriously in- 
to the discussion of this most m- 
portant question, and to commu- 
nicate to Mr. Frere the result ot 
this consultation, that he might 
know directly how to act, not a 
single instruction Was sent to him 
trom the 2d of June to the 24th of 
November; but he was left to con- 
duct himself entirely at his own 
discretion. In that time he might 
unadvisedly have committed the 
country in the most serious and ir- 
revocable manner. There appeared 
to Mr. Grey, in this interval, the 
most unpardonable remissness im 
the minister for the foreign dep art. 
ment, a remissness which, in his 
mind, no explanation could exte- 
nuate. On the great importance 
of lord H. iw kesbury’ s dispatch to 
Mr. Frere, dated 2ith of Novem- 
ber 1803, Mr. Grey dwelt with 
peculiar emphasis. This dispatch, 
Tt appears, was occasioned by Mr. 
1$05. 
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Frere’s letters of the 9th and 11]th 
of October, im which the treaty 
between France and Spain is stated 
to be in a course of negotiation. 
Lord Hawkesbury,in consequence, 
instructed Mr. Frere to observe, 
(whea the question should recur, 
how tar his maiesty would consent 
that the Spanish government should 
purchase their ueutrality by an 
advance of pecuniary succours to 
France, ) that this must be consi- 
dered as in some degree depending 
on the amount of the succours so 
to be alvanced, and likewise on 
the determination of the Spanish 
government to mi untaim their ueu- 
tr ih ty in all other respects ; for, 
although his majesty might be dis S- 
posed To disreyard any small « 
temporary moncy, it 
essential tor the attuinment of such 
an object, it would be impossible 
for him a permanent 
advance to the extent stated by Mr, 
Frere, in any « “was light than as a 
» French government, 
as possibly doe most effectual 
which the Spanish go- 
vernment d afford them for the 
prosecution ot the war. Lord 
Hawkesbury further stated to Mr. 
Frere, that his matesty could only 
be induced to abstuim from muame- 
diate hostiliues im consequence of 
such a measure, upon the consi- 
deration of tts beiug a temporary 
expedient, from which the Spanish 
rovernment was determined to ex- 
tricate itself as soon as possible ; 
and that his mitjesty must be at 
liberty to a perseverance 
in the system of furnishing pecu- 
niary succours to France, at any 
future period when circumstances 
may ineer it 
cause ol War. Giey conteiud- 
ed that th: tou of the prin- 
ciple contained in this dispatch 
vould at once put an end to all 
ib ! ublic 
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public faith and national security : 
this tani le went so far as tO 
maintain, thit, iV Ine Once a jUs- 
titiable cause of war, ¢ xp YF uations 
may be suspended, and a right re- 
served to go to war eheceeer con- 
Fenicnce may require the assertion 
of this right. Dut if 
comipiaint be Susp nded, and not 
made a ground of immediate war, 
common jusiice and the law and 
proct of nati ions required, that 

betor ¢ an) declaration of war the 
subject of con plait should be a- 
gain brought discussion. 
Hawkesbury’s instructions 
produced a uew negotiation be- 
tween Mr. Frere and M. Cevallos. 
In an account ef a conference with 
the Spanish minister, as related in 
the c 7th of Decem- 
ber, it appears chat, in answer to 
a demand, atfording 
pecuniary succours to rance would 
be considered as a ground of war, 
and whether he rised to 
SO 5 Mr. lrere replied 
“that he was so authorised, and 
that war would be the infallible 
consequence.”” Mr. Grey denied 
that Mr. Frere was authorised to 
speak in this decisive tone ; for his 
instructions limited him to a pro- 
test. In spite of the 
the right honourable gentleman, 
who had endeavoured to show that 
there was no agreement between 
Grea Britain and Spain, In Which 
the neutrality of the latter power 
Was recognised, Mr. Grey argued, 
that, if in discussion certain condi- 
tions are stated as essential to an 
aprceme nt, it is surely im plied that 
ft! Ose Cond: trons are not v iolated 
the compact is formed. In the 
conterence which lord Hawkesbury 
had with M. d’Anduaga, this was 
preci sely the cuse : tor no objection 
had by en made to . 1 Cg juivale nt in 
pecuniary succours bet v furntshed 
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by S} pain to Fr ance in lieu of the 
contingent stipt ulated by treaty. 
Having co mm rented upon the Va- 
rious Ss! Lab gees ot the neg ort ition cu. 
ring the whole of F the period that lord 
Hawkesbury was minister for the 
foreign dep tment, and h laving 
attribut ed to the rem issne sS Of his 
lordship and ot Mr. Frere, the war 
in which we were plunged and the 
dishonour by which our nattonal 
character was stained, Mr. Grey 
proceede d to examine the progress 
of the negotiati m with Spain du. 
ring the administration of lord 
Harrow by. He admitted that, upon 
receiving intelligence that the Spa- 
nish fleet was armi ing im the port 
of Ferrol, the order issued by lord 
Harrowby to admiral Cochrane to 
blockade that port was perfectly 
justifiable. He then animadverted 
upon the conduct of Mr. Frere 
utter he had received lord Harrow- 
by’s two dispatches of the 29th of 
September, one contaming osten- 
sible e, the other private instr ‘uctions, 
to terminate the negotiation with 
Spain, and quit M; idrid, if his de- 
mands for _ disarnun 
nish ships were not complied wiih. 
In sal iadaic to these instructions, 
Mr. Frere a ldressed a note to the 
Spanish government on the subject 
of armaments which in reality no 
longer existed. The reply utterly 
diseh umed all armament mjurious 
» Great Britain, and stated the 
impaobitbility of such a thing after 
the agreement by which the neu- 
trality of Spain had been acknow- 
ledged by Great Britain. Mr. 
Frere thea for the first time denies 
the existence of any such agree- 
ment, although he had before al- 
luded to it in a letter to lord Har- 
rowby; and he asserts the mon- 
strous proposition, that Great Bri- 
tain has a righ: (o declare war on 
the ground of an armament, for 
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whatever purpose Spain might think 
roper to make it. He then ‘required 
that the Spanish ships should be 
placedon the same footing on which 
they were before the convention ; 
and that on no account any ad- 
dition should atterwards be made 
to them. On the refusal of Spain 
to comply, he demanded his pass- 
ports. ‘The honour: thle gentleman 
asserted that Mr. Frere must have 
exceeded the limits of his imstruc- 
tions, since there was no occasion 
for so abrupt a proceeding, unless 
in the interim he had received ad- 
vice of the seizure of the Spanish 
frigates ; an event doubly untortu- 
nate, in the loss of so many imno- 
cent human beings, and in the in- 
delible stam on British good faith 
and honour. en lenoth passports 
were granted t . Mr. Freve’s ur- 
cent and repe: oad requests, and 
thus the negotiation ended. After 
reprobating , in terms of severity, 
the issuing ef the orders for the 
seizure of the frigates, justitying 
the preparations at Ferro] upon the 
ground of their being intended tor 
Biscay, and recapitulating his prin- 
cipal arguments, Mr. Grey con- 
cluded by moving a very long ade 
mendment to the original address. 
As this amendment contains the 
substance of the most material ar- 
guments which were urged against 
the justice and expediency of the 
war with Spain, we shall insert it 
at length. lt will render it unneces- 
sary for us to enter into a detailed 
statement of the arguments em- 
ployed by those who opposed the 
origins il motion. The following 
is the amendment moved by Mr. 
Grey to the original address ; 

To return his majesty the 
shia of this house for the com- 
munications made to us relative to 
the e rupture with Spain. 

‘lo express our entire convic- 
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tion that the existence of an offen- 
sive treaty between France and 
Spain would have entitled his ma- 
jesty to consider Spain as a princi- 
pal in the present war, unless the 
obligations of that treaty were re- 
nounced, or their execution dis- 
claimed ; and to assure his majesty 
that we shall at all times be ready 
to support him, in giving ¢ effect, 
so far as the interest of his domi- 
nions may require, to this just and 
undisputed principle. 

‘ "Phat we observe, however, 
that his majesty was advised to 
waive the exercise of this right, in 
order to negotiate with Spain for 
the maintenance of her neutrality ; 
and that, without taking upon our- 
selves at the present moment to de- 
cide a question of policy depending 
so much on circumstances of which 
we are still uninformed, we ac- 
knowledge with grattiude this proof 
of his majesty’s paternal desire to 
have prevented the further exten- 
sion of the calamities of war. 

“ But, that we beg leave humbly 
to represent to his majesty, that 
the execution of these his benevo- 
lent wishes indispensably required 
from his ministers the adoption of 
some just, intelligible, and uni- 
form principle of negotiation, de- 
clared in the outset with frankness 
and steadily pursued to its conclu- 
sion ; followed up by an unremit- 
ting attention to every new circum- 
stance arising in the progress of so 
important a discussion, and ac. 
companied by the most scrupulous 
care, that all engagements resulting 
from it should on the part of 
Great Britain be defined with preci- 
sion and performed with unques- 
tionable good faith, moderation, 
and integrity.—That we have, on 
the contrary, scen with regret, in 
the whole conduct of this transac- 
tion, the clashing effects of unde- 
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cided, equivocal, and contradic- 
tury policy. That the wishes for 
pec ¢ protes: ed in the outset by ht we 
Majesty's ministers, have uniformly 
been counteracted by their s‘udi- 
ous endeavours to kee p alive both 
and menace of war}; a 
purpose equ ally inconsistent with 
yusace and ith wisdom, destructive 
ot all confidence on the part of the 
ower with whom they treated, and 
rrcom; atrble with the object. tor 
which they were negotuiting. ‘That 
duiing the whole course of those 
discussions, they were con- 
tinually selicving from Spam un- 
reserved communications on points 
ot neutral interest, their own in- 
decision prevented them from re- 
turnt ¢ 3 distinct statement of the 
terms on which Great Britain would 
consent to recognise the neutrality 
of that Pp’ wer. That then per und 
of ne ro Liat 10n Was re epe. atediy sh {te 
ed, their demands varied, and th 
concessions undefined; and that al. 
though some agreement appears at 
last to bave been conc iuced, Nel- 
therits date nor its conditions were 
ascertamed with yprecision. Yet both 
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and the breach of these 
conditions ts alleged as the 
motve on the part of Ge et Brie 
tain ‘or her actual commencen. ent 
at hostilities. 

« That the omissions and de- 
fects which distinguish that. trans. 
actin, as well asthe fatal conse- 
queces to which it ha: 
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on princi pally at Madnd, no ine 
stru ctions were sent to his majes- 
tv’s minister at that court from the 
2d of June to the 24th of Novem. 
bers 1 in the year L803; from thenc 
to the 2Ist of January in ‘the year 
following ; nor again from that 
date to the 29th of September, 
Thatinthe first of these interva’s, be- 
ing little short of six months, the nes 
gotiation for a treaty of neutrality 
between France and Spain was be- 
gun, continued, and = : 
yet not the smallest information 
was, in that long = given to 
Mr. Frere of the light in which 
that negotiation was ‘viewed here, 
of the lan iruage it was proper for 
him to ho ld, or of the measures it 
might be ne cessary for him totake; ; 
although frequent communications 
were made to him on the subject by 
the Spanish government,whoap pear 
to have been 5 sig to pay great 
attention, mn this! nstance, tO any ree 
presentatio n f om Creat Britam. 

“That duimg the last of the 
above-mentioned periods, the same 
minister, though Jeft again for 
many months without any instruc 
tions whatever, negotiated and cone 
cluded with Spat n some agreement 
on this most impor rtant subj t; of 
which agreement no ueldion was 
ever expressed to him from hence, 
either before or atter its conclusion; 
nor does it even now appear, from 
any official documents, whether 
the same was meant to be allowed 
or disallow ed, ratified er rejected, 
by the British government. 

‘That we feel ourselves come 
pelle d to exYpress to his majesty, 
that, im the Sai ther preeress ot these 
transactions, the ‘wwahecides and 
negiect of his government were 
sticceeded by pre ip tate resolutions 
and cts of violence, equally ine 
yUbous to the honour ee interest of 
his kingdom, 
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« That we should have applaud- 
ed any endeavour, by firm and tem- 
perate represent ation, to extricate 
our relations with Spain from the 
confusion in which they were in- 
volved, and to bring them to a 
distinct issue of acknowledged neu- 
trality or decided war; but that we 
find no trace of any such attempt. 
And that in the middle of Sep- 
tember, on the first intimation of 
supposed movements in the Spanish 
ports, acts of hostility were decided 
on by his majesty’s government, 
previous to al !! complatnt, and exe- 
cuted without notice dt ring a 
apie of amicable negotintion. 

¢ That the dispositions of Spain 
appear, from the information of 
his majesty’s minister at Madrid, 
to have continued up to that mo- 
ment friendly to Great Britain; and 
that the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers, in having, under such 
circumstances, anticipated all ex- 
planation by concealed orders for 
an attack on Spanish ships, pro- 
perty, and subje cts, cannot be jus- 
tified on any ground of public law, 
much less reconciled to those prin- 
ciples of moderation and liber ality 
which belong to the British charac- 
ter, and which in the present si- 
tuation of Europe it 1s pecultarly 
the duty of this country to preserve 
taviolat te. 

That on reviewing the discus 
sions which immediately preceded 
the present war, we cannot but re- 
present to lus majesty the essential 
difference between the conduct of 
the person left in charge ot his ma- 
yesty’s affairs at Madrid, and the 
tenor of the only instructions under 
which he appear have acted. 
That the explanations given to that 
og moby theS panish govern- 

nent, thou oh not % all points ad- 


equate to the tist expectations ot 
> ~ s 


us country, were vet such as 
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ovght manifestly (according to 
those instructions) to have deter- 
mined him to wait at Madrid for 
the arrival of an accredited mint- 
ster, authorised by his majesty to 
arrange with that court all points 
of difference. And that we have 
therefore seen, with equal surprise 
and indignati ion, the final decision 
of his m: viesty ’s misters, not only 
to adopt the inconsiderate resolu- 
tion taken by the king’s represen- 
tative to withdraw himself from 
Madrid, but also to treat with ut- 
ter disregard the subsequent offer 
from the Spanish minister at this 
court to pursue the same discus- 
sions here; an offer which, if ac- 
cepted, might probably have led 
to a satis factory conclusion on mate 
ters upon which the two courts 
were so nearly agreed. That while 
we have thus thought it our duty 
to represent to his majesty the er- 
rors of his ministers in the conduct 
of this important transaction, and 
the tatal consequences which have 
resulted trom them, we beg leave 
to repeat our humble assurance, 
that we are ready to support his 
majesty to the utmost in every 
measure necessary to assert the 
rights and vindicate the honour of 
his crown ; « byects which can ne- 
ver be successfully pursiie ‘d by nege 
lipent and undeci ded counsels, nor 
attained by the violation of engage« 
ments on which those with whom 
we treat have rested their secue 
rity” 

Mr. Grey was succeeded by lord 
Castlereagh. Hits lordship said, he 
was h ippy to perceive that the hon, 
gentleman agreed with govern- 
ment on the construction to be put 

nthe treaty ot St. Hdefonso; but 
- was surprised that while he a- 
greed to the policy of keeping 
Spain neutral, he could think it 
expedient to press for an explana- 
B 3 tion 
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tion which must have driven her 
into a war, either with this country 
or with France. In reply to the in- 
timation, that in the conferences 
which lord Hawkesbury had held 
with M. d@’Anduaga, a kind of 
agreement was tacitly allowed, with 
regard to the conditions of neutra- 
lity, lord Castlereagh asserted that 
this idea had originated i in the mis- 
apprehension of the Spanish am- 
bassador, with respect to the sub- 
stitution of pecunti ary succours for 
2 contingent of troops and vessels. 
He could by nomeans admit that a 
pation which had covenanted with 
another to afford moderate suc- 
cours, was at liberty to convert 
those succours into money, without 
the consent of the power against 
whom they were to be employed. 
By converting this aid into money, 

should have been deprived of 
those means of attacking and seiz- 
ing it, which we might’ successful- 
ly employ if it were “applied i in the 
shape of ships and men. His lord- 
ship contended, that if Mr. Frere 
had done any thing at Madrid a- 
mounting to an agreement to the 
neutrality of Spain, he must have 
done so in direct violation ot his 
instructions. On the contrary, he 
had constantly kept in view this part 
of his instructions ; and had always 
considered it as a most essential 
point, to give no pledge or engage- 
ment which would bind his miajes- 
ty to respect what he always re- 
garded as an uncertain and unsub- 
stantial neutrality. In his note to 
M. Cevallos, in which ine used the 
word convention, he expressly de- 
nied that the neutrality of Spain 
had ever been agreed upon, or 
ever mentioned in any of the com. 
—_— tions trom his majesty’s mi- 
ister, SO is to give reason LO expect 
tt would be recognised. All that 
hu id been proposed, On eur part, 
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amounted to nothing more than 
the statement of the conditions on 
which we would consent to a for 
bearance from war, for the pre- 
sent, and to enter into negotiation 
on other points. Lord Castle reach 
afhrmed that every care had been 
taken on our side to prevent the ef. 
fusion of blood; and if notice was 
not given of the intention to detain 
the treasure ships, it was, as lord 
Harrowby had very properly said, 
because the communication would 
be useless to Spain if it did rot 
reach that country in time, and 
the design would be rendered abor- 
tive if it did. On the conduct of 
Spain he proceeded to observe, 
that while M. d’Anduaga _pro- 
mised here a strict and faithiul 
neutrality, British ships were sciz- 
ed in the Spanish ports, and a de- 
claration of war published at on 
drid. Whatever reasoning, indeed 
Was contained in M, d’Andu: 1wa’s 
note, war was declared by Spain 
solely on the ground of her alli- 
ance with France. ‘The substance 
ot her convention with the latter 
power was, that she should i the 
government of that country in pos- 
session of half of her resourees. No 
greater proat need be required how 
much Spain was under the domi- 
nion of France, than the apprehen- 
sion which she had of the danger 
of disclosing the terms of the con- 
vention. He therefore thought 
himself fully borne out, when he 
sat down in the full conviction, 
that the influence of France was 
the cause of the war, whieh this 
country had most studiously and 
perseveringly endeavoured toavoid. 
Lord Temple supported the a- 
mendment, and replied to several 
observations which had fallen from 
lord Castlereagh. The advocate- 
general (sir JohnN Nicholl) then rose, 
and entered into a Tacualen of 
the 
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Hee merits of the case on the part 
of our vovernment, as their con- 
duct appeared to him to be counte- 
manced and authorised by the es- 
tablished usage or law of nations. 
This law, however, was not to be 
found in any official document, 
which was universally agreed upon 
or enacted for that purpose, Our 
epinions on this subject, he said, 
were to be guided by the followmg 
criterions: Ist, the sound deduc- 
tion of natural reason; 2dly, the 
authority of the most eminent men; 
and 3dly, the general practice ob- 
served by civilized nations when 
placed in similar circumstances. 
[n a plain reasonable view of the 
subject, it was admitted that the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso was in it- 
self a just and sufficient cause of 
war. The advocate-general then 
proceeded to state, that the great 
extent of the pecuniary aid to be 
furnished by Spain to France, and 
the very high degree of certainty 
that the French and Spanish ships 
were intended to act together, en- 
titled us to seize on that description 
of property which otherwise would 
most probably have been sent to 
replenish the coffers of our enemy. 
In this we did not exceed the bound 
prescribed by the most eminent 
writers on the law of nations. All 
Writers, from Vattel to Martyn, 
who is one of the most modern on 


the subject, have agreed, that if 


an injury be received, or an injus- 
tice done, and that explanation 1S 
demanded on the one side, and re- 
fused on the other; if there is a no- 
tice miven to the power so refusing, 
that, if such conduct is persisted 
my, itwill be considered as a suf- 
ficient cause of war; if after this 
solemn Warning, as the writers on 
this subject observe, that power 
b ill continue those acts which are 


Cevmed a of ageression, and 
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shall still withhold all explanation 
on the subiect, hostilities against 
her will then be founded in the 
“hemeey of justice. Every pub- 
icist of eminence, he observed, 
has declared, that we have a right 
to make use of the principle of fear, 
to compel other nations to accede 
to our just demands: if this should 
not succeed, there was no alterna- 
tive but that of having recourse to 
arms. He quoted a number ot 
precedents to show that such a line 
of conduct might, pending a nego- 
tiation, be adopted and acted up- 
on, when all the other circum- 
stances already mentioned were 
connected with it, without violat- 
ing the practice of civilized na- 
tions. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wind- 
ham, after some slight opposition, 
the house adjourned tothe follow- 
ing day. 

The debate was renewed by Mr. 
Raine, who presented himself ta 
the house at the same mstant with 
Mr. Windham and Ur. Lawrence. 
He apologised for making use of 
the preterence allowed to him by 
the Speaker, on the ground of his 
being more likely to gain attention 
in an early than in an advanced 
stage of the discussion, when the 
house would be necessarily eager 
to know the sentiments of rentie- 
men of greater experience than his 
own. ‘The subject appeared to him 
to present itself in two points of 
view: first, as to the good policy 
of a war with Spain; and secondly, 
as to whether the manner of com- 
mencing hostilities could be justi- 
fied. He should confine himself 
chiefly, he said, to the latter point, 
as more in the line of his profes- 
sion (Mr. Raine is a lawyer). He 
admitted that a formal declaration 
of war was not always necessary 
previous to the commencement of 

B 4 hostilities 3 
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hostilities; but neither Bynkers- 
hook nor Vattel meant to say that 
in no case was it necessary. On 
the contrary, the latter expressly 
states that it rz iry, and in 
a case very anal to the pre- 
sent. ‘To defend the conduct ot mi- 
nisters with success, it would be ne- 
cessary to show that pending a ne- 
gotiat tion you may commence av "ar 
without any prev tous declaration. 
He reminde “df the house o if the 
shameful attack upon the Dutch 
Smyrna ficet tn the time of Charles 
the Second. The pecuniary suces urs 
paid by Spain to France could notbe 
considered as voluntary ; nor could 
England well urge that circum- 
stance as a ground of war, who 
herself connived at the pay- 
ment made by the Hanse-towns, 
and by Portugal our ally. He 
upported the anc ndment ot Mr. 
Grey. 

Mr. Bankes and Mr. Hilev Ad- 
dington spoke in favour of the ori- 
ginal motion: the | tter gen tleman 
complained of the speci al pleading 
of Mr. Raine. Mr. Johnstone strong. 
ly condemned the war; and Dr. 
Lawre ‘nee, expres Shes the same sen- 
timent, rephed with able 
learning to the arguments ef. sir 
J. Nicholls. The master of the rolls 
passed by those points upon which so 
much h id been said by hi is learn ied 

riend wi ‘pect to particular pre- 

of nations, re cuuse 

whatever decision might be made 
by the house, with respect to them, 
appeared to hi imimmaterial to the 
n bet re ou em. The in- 
oucht to bey how Spain had 
l herself towards this coun- 
i what had been the 
which our government 
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ty of St. Ildefonso ; the proximate 
cause, the armament Ws hich had ta- 
ken place | in the & Spanish ports, and 
the refusal of the Sp anuish govern. 
ment to exph: in to Us certan np oints 
respecting which v e had a rightto 
demand a full ; 


1 satisfactory exe 
planation. rs Was universally ad. 
mitted that the treaty Ide. 


fonso furnished an unquestionable 
grounc d of war. To ascertain whe. 
ther that ground had been attected 
by any thing that had occurred 
since, it became necessary to tn- 
quire, whether it had been weaken- 
ed or abandoned by any mark of 
approbation, or acquiescence on 
our part in the terms of that treaty ; 
Qdly, whether any agreement had 
taken place to suspend the exercise 
of our right to go to war, and what 
were the conditions of that agree. 
ment; Sdliy, if such agreement 
existed, whether its conditions had 
been violated ; and if so, what was 
the explanation required and receiv 
ed in consequence ot such violation. 
Although the treaty of St. Ide- 
fonso was as unambiguously as 
words could express an offensive 
treaty, yet there was a difference 
between a cause of war, and a re- 
solution to go to war; and to this 
we had attended. Wedid not wish 
to go to war with Spain; we did 
not feel a Spanisu war to be desi- 
rable: ther: fore, although we felt 
great doubts of the possibility that 
Spain could preserve a complete 
veutrality with us, while we were 
engaged in a war with France, yet 
we determined to make the expe. 
riment. ‘This experiment mani- 
fested the benevolence of our go- 
vernment, even though the pro- 
spect of success to be derived from 
experience ot the former conduct 
of Spain was not at all encoura- 
ging. Nothing, in his opinion, could 
be more unfounded than the ob- 
servation, 
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servation, that instructions sufh- 
ciently distinct and decisive had not 
been sent to Mr. Frere. Our mi- 
nister had been instructed to ask 
the Spanish government to what 
extent they meant to execute the 
obligations of the treaty of St. Iide- 
fonso. The answer he should re- 
ceive he was to transmit to this 
court, without delivering any opt- 
nion upon it. Nothing, he contend- 
ed, was more common than to 
prescribe such a conduct to am- 
bassadors. In 1761, the instruc- 
tions sent to our ambassador at 
Madrid were precisely similar to 
those forwarded to Mr. Frere. 
When that ambassador was directed 
to apply to the court of Spain for 
an explanation of the family com- 
pact, his order was, to make no 
comment on the explanation he 
might receive, but to transmit it 
immediately to his court; and yet 
lord Egremont, who gave those 
orders, was never pronounced an in- 
efficient or unwise statesman. The 
answer received by Mr. Frere was, 
that an application had been made 
by the French government to Spain 
for pecuniary succours, in lieu of 
the shipping and troops stipulated 
forin the treaty of [defonso. Upon 
this, an intimation was made to the 
Spanish government, that the con- 
currence of our government must de- 
pend on the amount of the proposed 
succours. From the subsequent con- 
nivance of this country in the pay- 
ment of a certain succour to France, 
an arrcument, he observed, was 
drawn, which seemed toimply, that 
itu nation at any time declined to 
assert a right, it was tantamount 
to he abandonment of such richt. 
his would be a most dangerous 
doctrine ; for it would go to this, 
that a nation should in no case 
take advantage of the operation of 
chances ; that it should: not delay 
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for any considerations of policy the 
assertion of a right, but at the risk 
of losing the right altogether. Our 
connivance as to the payment of 
the subsidy to France, rested upon 
the performance of certain condi- 
tions on the part of Spain ; name- 
ly, cessation of all armaments in 
the Spanish ports, and the prohi- 
bition of the march of any French 
troops through the Spanish terri- 
tory. Incase of a strict compli- 
ance with these conditions, the Spa- 
niards were to enjoy what had been 
termed by M. Cevallos a treaty 
or convention of neutrality; or, 
what had been denominated by 
Mr. Frere, a proposition of for- 
bearance ; but what he (the mas- 
ter of the rolls) would calla sus- 
pension of hostilities ;—still bearing 
in mind that we never gave up our 
original right of war, if those con- 
ditions should not be fulfilled. As 
to the principles of national honour 
and good faith, upon which so 
much had been insisted in the course 
of the debate, and which had been 
represented to have been outraged 
by the manner of commencing 
the war with Spain, no man was 
more anxious than himself to main- 
tain those principles inviolate. Ile 
would even contend that there was 
not the slightest violation of those 
principles in the conduct of mini- 
sters; but, on the contrary, that 
they were religiously observed. 
To put a stop to all armaments in 
the Spanish ports was hecessary to 
our security ; and Spain consented 
to doso, as part of the conditions 
of our forbearance from hostility. 
But these armaments, notwith- 
standing the most positive engage- 
ment to the contrary, it was noto- 
rious, Were in preparation at the 
time we proceeded tothat act, which 
it was said we should not have at- 
tempted without giving previous 

notuce. 
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notice. L however, 
, ete on nh SAe 
Spain was not entitled to look for, 


because, from the treaty of St. [- 
defonso, the character ¢ = a neue 
tral power did not belong to Spa'n; 
and because her pre} aration of 


any armament, without previous 
explanation to this court as to the 
amount and object of such arma- 
ment, was an act of absolute hos- 
tility on her part. The order to 
detain the Spanish frigates was, 
therefore, i *y in sti ‘Ha thle. It 
had been said 
that arma ment was not hostile to 
this country: but if not, and it 
Was merely meant for the convey- 
ance of troops te Biscay, as was 
pretended, why was not ‘th @ pur- 
pose ot it CX pl. Line “dl to this country 


before the preparati on of it was 
comni need > This was required by 
the terms of the agreement. The 


fact was, that m he te uding the 
pretences alleged, there was some- 
thing particularly mysterieus in 
that armament; something which 
even to that hour had not been sa- 
tisfactorily explained. = From all 
Appearances, and the information 
which Our hnmen. had receiv. 
Was “aN armament that he 

Wd not have been made 
hostile purpose. The 


gentleman concluded by 


ed, it 
thought Cul 
without a 
learned 


observing, that there were two di- 
stinct grounds tor the commence- 
ment « t the Wilr : thie viol; tron ot 
the conditions entered into by the 
Sp ) government as the price 
of our forbearance ; and the re Poul 
of that gcovernment to afford us an 
explat tion upon pomts respecting 
which we Were e titled to dk Mand 
t! it CAP mMuation. The lation 
ot the conditions of our forbear- 

nee he thought quite sufficient 


to form the justtfication of mini- 
Ae e. ¢! + . . at 

i : e haat Keaakd &lny pet »( n who fair- 
, : . } 3 ~~ 
ly considered all the circumstances 


that the object ot 


AND 


of that violation, could not state 
that the character of this conntr 

was stigmatized by the order which 
had been issued for the capture of 
the Spi anish frimates ; an ordet 
which struck his mind to be not 
merely w artantable, but to be such 
that, had they declined ue it, 
ministers wiatd ‘ym been guilty 
of a most criminal desertion of 
duty. Conscientiously, therefore, 
he considered their conduct to be 
as wise and just as their motives 
were humane and honourable. 

Mr. Fox deciared that the speech 
of his hon. friend who had moved 
the amendment to the address had 
remained ent'rely unanswered ; and 
it appeared to have been considered 
unanswerable by the learned gens 
tleman who had spoken last, since 
he had prudently abstained from 
offering any thing in answer to it. 
When he heard of a distinction be- 
tween an engarement of suspension 
of hostilities, and an engagement 
of ne utrality, and when he heard 
ot that distinction as a thing that 
put usin a better condition, and 
Spam in a worse,—that to him was 
the lan ware of fraud, and there 
Was nothin ¢ large or liberal in it. 
But when it Was an instruction 
from lord Hawkesbury, that the 
ambassador should preserve the 
right of war amidst all the nego- 
tiations, it was the most monstrous 
proceeding that ever had been 
known. The learned gentleman 
who spoke last did not ‘deny that 
there was an agreement between 
thts country and Sp in. He did 
not hear from him the distinction 
laid down the preceding day,— 
that we were not to be supposed to 
acquiesce in whatwe had_ passed 
Over in silence. He did not hear 
trom him those ¢ “pressions which 
Were characieristic of a duplicity 
which, he was to savy, was 
the 
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she most conspicuous feature in the 
whole of those transactions. ‘The 
hon. and learned gentleman, he wis 
happy to find, placed the question 
on a different footing. He laid 
down a remote and a proximate 
cause of the steps recently taken: 
the remote cause was the treaty of 
Saint Ildefonso. The proximate 
causes were two: first, the arma- 
ment ; and secondly, the insufh- 
ciency of the explanation. With 
regard to the remote cause, he was 
one of those who agreed that the 
treaty of St. Hdetonso was an offen- 
sive treaty, and that, unless it was 
renounced, it was a just cause of 
War 5 but the question of policy 
mingled in this instance with the 
cons 'deration of hun nanity : he per- 
fe —* con curred in the opinion that 
it was the policy of this country to 
cil a war with Spain. 

It had been argued (by Mr. 
Bankes) that, in this negotiation, 
Span was bound to evince can- 
dour, and that Britain wat bound 
to show vigilance, jealousy, sus- 
picion and reserve. ‘This was al- 
together new ; for, if there was any 
one thing peculiarly qualified to 
produce its like, it was candour. 
if one party was to be frank, anid 
the other r ambiguous, there could 
be no recip — When frank- 
ness Was asked, it was but natural 
also to give it. This wus not the 
law of nations, nor the law of E: ng- 
land, but the law of our being, 
which could not be extinguished or 
altered but by the annihilation of 
our existence. Lord Hawkesbury 
directed Mr. Frere to demand an 
unreserved communication from 


Spain ; 2 communication which he 
eould not obtain, as Mr. Frere 
gave no explicit explanation to 
Until such an explanation 
Was p riven, it Was vain to expect any 
communication. It 
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was not till he had read the papers 
on _ table that he thought any 
person could expect confidence 
wit! se maniie sting sincertt y. 

As to th e co nd Ici w! ich his Ma- 
jesty’s government had to puts Ley 
there appeared to him but one of 
two lines to follow: the firs. was 
simple, and was merely a peremp- 
tory declaration of war, unless the 
treaty of Ildefonso should be fore 
mally renounced. The second was 
more complex, but not less likely 
to advance the interests *of this 
country. Spain showed evidently 
a disposition to continue with us 
upon terms of amity; and surely it 
should have been our part to pre- 
vent her being thrown into the 

scale against Us: it was not, and 
could not be, the interest of Spain to 
afford France any succours which 
she could avoid. But when five 
months were suflered to elapse with- 
out any step bemg taken to avert 
hostilities, within which five months 
France had compelled Spain to 
commute the stipulated succours 
for a subsidy 5 when information 
was given of this purposed commu- 
tation by Mr. Frere to his court, 
and yet no instruction was given to 
him m return; what could be said 
too strongly of the negligence of 
ministers ? It it was thought that a 
subsidy would be more injurious to 
this country than the stipulates i suce 
COUTS, why was not thet feeling in- 
timated to Spain? She took what 
she looked upon to be the course 
least injurious to us, and, in idajudiee 
ment, put that construction upon 
the conduct of Mr. ir, rere Which she 
had a right to do. What he most 
compl: iined of was, that his m: aje - 
ty’s ministers had not explained 
their wishes or intentions to the 
Spanish cabinet. If they had seen 
that the predominant influence, or 
rather, according to his own opi- 
Thon, 
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nion, the predominant power of 
France in Spain was likely to give 
a direction ‘to its measures, they 
ought to have come to 
termination, wheiher it was better 
to continue the neutrality, or, as 
they term it, their forbearance, or 
to declare war at once. Allowing 
the situation of Spzin to have been 


some de- 


dificult, some effort ong rhit to have 
been made to assist her : yet had 
she been left to herselt ull the 


time when she might by 
stances be entkled to disengage 

ro ‘ a> ae . . » oe 
herself from the difRenlties in which 
she was placed > I noticed the al- 
lusion made to the situation and 

} {S > . ] = a . 
conaguct ot « path towards tae ciose 
of the American war. The w- 
fluence which France had then over 
Spain was an inilu 


nee ot its vO- 
verament over the 


yovernment oO 
Spain, to induce it to do wh 
desired ; but quite differ 
the influence which F 
sent po 
rectina 


a Scoty’ 


ent irom 
rance at pre- 
Spun, for di- 
the *\ role af +? ry, yh et oT | 
Lat SF PL Gres xt WS pPuowMeeca ANC 
es to the promotion of tts 
lle Wi utd ask, whe- 
ther it was not justifiable to 
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sessed over 


own objects. 
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nive at the subsidy extorted from 
Portuga!; and whether, where there 
was no evidence of the ma'us ani- 
MUS, the Wi aki 1eSs of t! 1e 
power: s)) 1 ld | 


V elpe ince hy, and 


smaller 


172.2 doa thygryy =n? 
i ee eet \ <e 


be sania 
gainst the great oten der; the lite 
tle bar! we a ‘oh be sut red to esc A} re. 
He mned principe of 
waivivg the right of war ull it 
should b 


or nal 


cOoOnvement to 


act upon 
wt. He asserted that the two notes 
of Mr. Frere unted to an a. 
ae. s and that, if M. Cevallos 
Mid fallen into any misconception 
of them, his error should have 
been explained. Mr. Fox contend. 
ed further, that whoever fairly con- 
sidered the situation of Spain, and 
afterwards seriously believed that 
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sie Iaboured to equip armaments 
to annoy this country, such a per. 
son could not be exceeded in cre. 
duitity by the simplest of dupes, 
Could s¢ nding three ships irom the 
basin imto he mole, and these 
three ships only haif miained, be 
seriously looked upon as an indi- 
cation cf such hostile arma 
Neuther was it absurd to 
troo| sin such ships; 
have often done it. 
Mr. Frere’s brother, who had 
been his secretary, and consequent. 
ly a p: irty to the disputes with the 
niunistry, ought not to 
have been the person selected to 
replace him. ‘The detention of the 
frigates is said to be not an act of 
war, but of precaution ; but itis not 
so, it is a direct measure of war. 
It cannot be assimilated to the de- 
tention of merchantimen, not in the 
open seas, butin our harbours. It 
is not to dishonour the character 
of our country to canvass this: to 
ass it «ver without e —s 
would be to dishonour us, and 1 
is the duty of the house of tg 
mons to make the examination. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose toreply. He denied that 
there was any inconsistency vetween 
his own opinion and that of 
triend the master of the rolls. Our 
forbearance was all along attend- 
ed wih a cautionary condition : if 
Spam but one day departed from 
that condition, our right of war 
was to be enforced. Were we to 
wait till the armaments were com- 
plete, or were we to attack the 
enemy at once? Surely the latter. 
‘he passton of fear is often as 
strong as that of love; and Spain 
Was ; ae n to assist France through 
tear; {from that motive she now 
the ambitious projects of 
France. It is said, it Spain paid 
the money she did net furnish the 
contingent 
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contingent. Might not France re- 
quire both, if the grantung of them 
served any immediate purpose, and 
thus be enabled to strike a given 
blow in a few days; perhaps “uC 
quire a temporary superiority eng 
our squadron, put to sca, ane se- 
cure the arrival of the treasure 
ships? That, as it was, had nearly 
happened. Had we waited tor tur- 
ther explanation, in what posture 
should we now have stood? We 
now, thank God, are conscions of 
being placed in a different situa- 
tion, and in that consciousness mi- 
nisters do not hesitate to solicit the 
opinion of the house upon their 
conduct. 

For Mr. Grey’s amendment the 
votes were 106—agamst it SIS— 
majority 27. 

The debate on this subject in the 
house of lords was begun, as we 
have already noticed, by lord Mul- 
grave; who, upon the grounds of 
the treaty of St. [defonso being 
a treaty of an offensive nature, and 
of our having, notwithstanding our 
moderation, at no time given up 
the right to make war, as its con- 
sequence, asked of the house to 
vote an address to his majesty, 
similar to that moved in the house 
of commons. He was succeeded 
by earl Spencer, who proposed an 
amendment. Lord Sidmouth was 
not disposed to detain their lord- 
ships long, but could not avoid 
saying, that that forbearance which 
earl Spencer seemed to consider as 
the result of indecision, was, in 
his judgment, a measure of grood 
poicy and of wisdom. In justiti- 
cation of the ultimate rupture, the 
noble lord stated that not one of 
the objects to which importance 
attzched, had been obtained from 
Spain, except that of stopping the 


sale of prizes We had required 
that furelgn troops should not 
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march throuch Spain; and the 
French tieet at Ferrol had notwith- 
standing been recruited by that 
very means. We had pledged oure 
selves to this country, to Spain, 
and to Europe, that u they did so 
we should declare war. A com- 
mencement, thercfore, cf hostilities, 
in those circumstances, Ought not 
to have been unexpected, and was 
nothing more than acting upon a 
former declaration. ‘The lords 
King and Daraley supported the 
amendment. 

The earl of Westmorland gave 
his vete tor the address. ‘lhe 
house then divided on the question, 
“Chat the amendment stand part 
of the motion.” Contents 36— 
Non contents 114. 

His royal highness the prince of 
Wales the proxy of earl 
Moira for the amendment. 

Upon the resumption of the ori- 
ginal question, and upon lord 
Hawkesbury’s expressing his inten- 
tion to oppose an adjournment, 
lord Grenville rose, and entered ing 
to an examination of the papers on 
the table, and of the conduct of 
ministers in the negotiation, As 
the outline of his lordship’s oppo- 
sition Was similar to that adopted 
inthe lower house, itis, perhaps, 
unnecessary to detail his cbserva- 
bons stl leneth. [le Se patiated on 
the indecisiin and weakness dis- 
played in the few iastructh as which 
appeared in the lou space of time 
that elapsed previous to the declara- 
tion of wai; tastructtons which he 
descitbed as “ 


ave 


rari Nasics in Lure 
He iiveighed against 
he iaitention pad to the three 
letters of the Spanish minister at 
this court, who could neither ob- 
tum access to the secret iry Ol State, 
nor an answer from him to his 
repeated official communications. 
Such wus the treatment shown to 
a high- 
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a high-minded and gallant nation, 
which plumed itself upon the ob- 
servance of and whose 
pride was wounded by the slig] ntest 
appearance of neg rlect. Such was 
the style ot negotiation which m1 


eug! lctte, 


misters boasted of as tree from re- 
proach, — ‘h c Spanisa government 


had declared that the sole object 
of the equipment of three 
ships 0! in the port oi fer- 
rol, Was to transport troops to the 
bay ot Biscay, rebellion 
had broken out; and at the same 
time the antl oe ot Ferrol Aad 
assured admiral Cochrane that the 
men should be put on shore and 
sent round ee land, however tn- 
convenient. Admiral Cochrane, 
not content with this ‘y insisted on 
receiving it detailed account ot thetr 
being dismantled. Lord Grenville 
beg ced their lordships to make this 
case their own, and sav what th yd 
feclings would be if such language 

were used to a Dritish admir ‘I 
commanding at Portsmouth, be. 
cause he had chosen to send troops 
round the coast in a few ships of 
the line. ble sincerely believed 
that no object was m view but 
teally e tumult in Bis- 
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to quell th 
cay; yet, upon ground like this we 
proceeded to the violence of as- 
saulung their ships the high 
seas. This had been assimi! lated 
to an emb. irgo. Was there no d: 
ference? Was there no ieee 
heneeien delaying merchant ships 
which might be delivered back, and 
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assaultmg ships On the high seas? 
Stop the ships of a mer “ha mt, and 
they may be delivered up; take 
his property, and he might be in. 
demuiiied 5 imprison seamen, and 
they might be discharged: but, 
burn, smk and blow up ship and 
crew, and who can restore the m. 
nocent blood that is spilt? The 
laws of civilized war permitted no 
such act. ‘Lhe French branded us 
with the narne of a mercantile peo. 
ple ever thirsting aiter gold ; they 
would theretore impute this vioe 
lence to our eagerness for the dol- 
lars. Better that all these and ten 
times more were paid, so It could 
wash away the stain which had 
been brought upon our arms. The 
seizure of the treasure ships had no 
resemblance to the stoppave of the 
Dutch ships, nor to the measure 
recommended by the earl of Chat- 
ham in 1761. He denied this war 
tobe popular. If the stories that 
Were floating were true, of de- 
sperate, mi ud, and romantic expe- 
ditions against Spat nish America, 
he prophesi ied that it would bea 
most calamitons war for Great Bri- 
tain: a more perilous and a more 
culamitous adventure for the sake 
of mere plunder could not be un- 
dertaken than such an expedition, 
either for the country that gave tt 
birth, or for humanity in_general, 
Lord Hawkesbury replied ; when 
the question on the original motion 
was called tor, and carried in tc 
affirmative without a division. 
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Retrospective e View of Mili 
Lord Darnh y 
cidenta. Discussion poi 
bate in the House ¢ 
ment of 
ton Ae ta Reps al of th. 
Susp: nsion of the Irish Habeas 


ROM the re-commencement 
1 ot host'lities with France, the 


attention ef governmeut had been 
ictively directed to the establish- 
ment of a pow erful military torce 
for the defence of the empire. 
Under the administration of Mr. 
Addington, the volunteers had been 
formed and embodied. ‘The ori- 
gin, however, of this measure must 
be referred rather to the anxiety 
and the spirit of the people, thaa 
to any regular determination 01 
pr vious concert on u we part ot vos 
vernment. The zeal ot the coun- 

try outran the saneetabions and 


even the wishes of niinisters. They 
were Qlarmed a: the extent and 


lustead 
nm to awaken 


a. stem. 
t being called ul 
the vee ot the pet oily their 
whole attention was anxiously em- 
ployed to temper and restrain it. 
‘A mighty engine had been set in 
motion ; and though intended tor 
the defence of the countr » they 
appeared to apprehend that it migh it 
ultimatel, be emproyed for its de- 
struction. I; ithis situation of af 
fairs, the active juIring spirit 
of the n ition Was in dustriously die 
it Was 

Of course soon understood, and 
very generally acknowledged, that 
a force of this description could 
not be relied upon as a substitute 
lor troops of the line. It was ne- 
iy, therefore, that the regu. 

ar army should be immediately 
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and int 


rected to military subjects. 
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ary Afsiirs— Del le in the 
Motion for the Repeal 
Lord Gren OF ‘le 
f Commons upon Mr. 

a ec nmi Hee y Ndilita: v Inquir alee hate 
Additional Defence Bill 


Cc 
Corpus 


House of ro upon 

of the Additional! D: fen a 
Coalition wiih ATr. oe i—De- 
Vinh mt é Motion f r the Ay ints 
on Mr. Sheridan’: Mo- 
—bebat 


li ip m the 


Act. 


and greatly augmented; and se- 
veral expedients were resorted to 
for that purpose. ‘The progres Sy 
however, Was slow and meonside- 
rable, and the nation began to be 
dissatistied with the measures of 
government. ‘Che integrity of mi- 
misters, and their attachment to the 
laws and constitution of the coun- 
try, were generally admiited ; but 
they were not endowed with that 


“ae, ap ng 
energy and talent, with any of 


those great and commandins qua- 

lities, which were so nece iry to the 
“it 

arduous situation in. which they 


were p Upon their reiues 
ment trom office, much was ex- 
pected from the military plans of 
the new administration. Mr. Pitt 
had for a con time direct 
ed his attention to the means of 
augmenting the army, and 
for the general defence of 
the country. Accordingly, the tirst 
act of his admunistration was to 
introduce a bill ior the attamment 
ofthese important objects. It met 
with coi opposition, but 
was finally adopted by a great 


lac ed. 


6 ean 
Peal didat 


pro- 


= & 
Vidine 


siderable 


majority of the legislature. There 
appe red, howev: ry, to be many 
inherent defects in the very prin- 
ciple ot the measure, and these 


vere pointed out, and pressed with 
great force, by many members of 
both hous who were most COn- 


versant with ‘oilitary affurs. The 


event at once veitiied their predic. 
and disappoimted the san- 
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guine expectations of the minister 
and his supporters. In some of the 
largest and most populous counties 
of the island, not a single man had 
been supplied under the provisions 
of the bill. Several months had 
now elapsed since the measure had 
come into operation, and the « op- 
position earnestly pressed for the 
repeal of the act, on the ground 
of its total failure. 

Inthe house of peers, the mo- 
tion was introduced on the 15th 
of February by lord Darnley. The 
number of men which it was the 
object of the bill to ratse, was stated 
at 16,000; tut if their lordships 
would refer to the papers upon the 
table, and to the numbers which 
the several counties had = supplied, 
they would be convinced of the 
inefhcacy of the measure, and the 
absurdity of persevering in a sy- 
stem the failure of which was so 
fully established. The mdividual 
who had framed and introduced 
this bill had very confidently ar- 
raigned the weakness and incapa- 


city ot his predecessors. This 
measure was the first truits of his 
own energy and talents. It was 


the re sult of creat me- 
and of the most extensive 
inquiry. Bat what, 
mas been the issue of these 

professions? what the 
of these great and extraor- 
dinarv exertions? 
complete 


satd to he 
aiitation, 
and ailivent 
after al}, ] 
ponips us 
event 
A failure more 
than even the most de- 
termined adversaries of ministers 
could have ventured to predict. 
tt was imposstble, then, without 


some feelings of indignation, to 
advert to their former lancuage, 
—s ‘ 4 . } a . ° F .. $ 

anu to consider it In cm junction 
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arr ¥ t errr 
Le ‘ ‘ 


subsec luentachrevements 
Th | . } 
hey declaim against the aaa, 


‘ sors; they 
a Steesee 
SUpphint the luninistra- 
: \ , ), " Y ‘or y sa) . ’ } 
ten of the government; they de- 


ity f their pred ce 


them in 


lude the country with the most 
magnificent promises ; and in the 
event it is proved that their own 
measures are beyond cemparison 
more feeble and in ellicastaes than 
those which they had so loucly 
arraigned. 

One of the arguments which had 
been repeatedly urged in support of 
the bill, was founded upon the infu. 
ence of local dependence and con- 
nexion. Buthow didthatobservation 
agree with the event? It was na- 
tural to suppose that stich influence 
would be more successfully exerted 
by the framer of the bill within the 
sphere of his own peculiar autho- 
rity, than by any other person. 
And yet, on referring to the papers 
upon the table, it w ould be found 
that only one man had yet been 
provided out of the 500 which were 
allotted tothe district of the Cinque 
Ports. It was not in England only 
that the measure had failed of suc- 
cess; it had proved equally in- 
operative in Ireland: and on the 
ground, erage of the total in- 

efficacy of the bill he should move 
for its ial. 

Earl Camden rose in reply. He 
observed that, when the measure 
was originally introduced, great 
prejudice had been excited against 
it both im and out of parliament ; 
and this, among other circum. 
stances, had materially affected the 
operation of the bill. The act 
for the establishment of the army 
of reserve had produced a consi- 
derable augmentation of our force 
within a short period of time ; but 
it wasyattended with one very se- 
rious 1 venience. ‘The high 
bounties which it had contributed 
to introduce, had proved extreme- 
ly injurious to the recruiting ser- 
vice. It was Hecessary to put ad 
stop to the evil; and fcr this, a- 
monz other purposes, the add- 
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onal foree bill had been framed. 
If the bill were now to be repealed, 
‘+ would be necessary again to 
have recourse to the high boun- 
ties, and also to the system of bal- 
lot, which was aliow ed to be alike 
impolitic and oppressive. Advert- 
ing to the state of our military 
force, his lordship observed, that 
during the last year it had been mn- 
creased by 28,000 men, ot which 
14,000 were engaged for general 
service. It ought not to be a snb- 
ject of surprise that some difficulty 
should exist in procuring recruits, 
when, besides those who were em- 
ployed in the pursuits of civil life, 
it was recollected what a large pro- 
portion of our active population 
was already engaged in the naval 
and military service of the empire. 
The earl of Suffolk and lord King 
spoke in favour of the repeal. 

It was observed by the latter no- 
bleman, that the fines for defi- 
ciencies incurred in the county of 
Surry amounted to upwards of 
21,0002. If this sum were levied 
in the manner proposed by the 
bill, it would be to impose a tax 
of nearly one shilling ahiteanes 
in the pound upon the whole land- 
ed interest of the county. ‘Lhis 
was a burthen heavier even than 
that of the property tax; it Was 
Partial in its operation, and could 
not be levied without great injus- 
tice and oppression. Much had 
been expected from local influence 
and individual exertion. But it 
was not a little remarkable, that 
in the county of Kent, where some- 
thing might have been hoped from 
the mfluence of the noble lord, 
only eleven men had _ been pro- 
cured; and in the north riding of 


Yorkshire, with which another no- 
ble lord was closely connected, not 
even a single man had been raised 
by the operation of the bill. 
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The earl of Westmorland op- 
posed the repeal. The ground 
upon which the motion had been 
supported was the supposed inef- 
ficacy of the measure. But noble 
lords seemed not to be aware ot 
the true reasons why 50 inconsi- 
derable a number of men had yet 
been procured. It was necessary, 
in the first imstance, that the de. 
ficiencies in the militia and the 
army of reserve should be ascer- 
tained, before the bill could be 
brought into full activity and ef- 
fect. In this preliminary arrange- 
ment much time was necessarily 
consumed. ‘These impediments, 
however, were now removed; and, 
in referring to the returns, it would 
be found that in the last two weeks 
600 recruits had been obtained ; a 
number much beyond the returns 
of any two preceding weeks, 
There was every reason to hope 
that in the further prosecution of 
the measure the same result would 
occur, and the annual au,menta- 
tion of our regular army irom this 
source alone would amount to 
15,000 men. But, said the noble 
earl, if this bill were to be repealed, 
are noble lords prepared to sub- 
stitute any other measure in its 
place? At least till something else 
is proposed, Jet us not, without a 
sufficient trial, abandon a system 
which is only just coming into 
operation, and which promises, 
when fairly estimated, to produce 
the most beneficial effects. 

Earl Spencer observed, that all 
the objections which he had former- 
ly urged against the bill were now 
completely confirmed. It was there- 
fore reasonable and natural for him 
to support the motion of the noble 
lord. It was difficult, however, 


to discover how the noble lord op- 
posite, and some of his colleagues, 
the 
bill, 


who had originally opposed 
Cc 
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bill, could, with any pretension to 
consistency, object to the repeal. 
They were formerly adverse to the 
measure because they thought and 
foretold it would be inefficacious. 
Upon what principle then could 
they now oppose the repeal, when 
experience had so abundantly e- 
stablished the propricty of their 
former opinion? It bad been asked, 
whether those VM ho supported the 
motion of the noble lord had any 
thing to propose as a substitute 
for this bill? ‘To such a question 
the answer was extremely obvious. 
The country expected, and was 
entitled to require, some more ef- 
ficient measure from those persons 
who were at the head of his ma- 


jesty’s councils. As far as related 


to raising men, the bill was useless 
and inoperative. It could only 
then be considered as a bill for 
raising money. Regarded in this 
light, it was im the extremest de- 
gree unjust and oppressive. ‘The 
penalties were to be levied ex- 
clusively upon land and houses: 
but to impose a burthen of this 
nature upon only one description 
of property alone, Was re pugnant 
to every fair principle of taxation. 
There was also another material 
objection to the bill: it afforded 
scope for the exercise of the most 
unjust partialities. ‘he officers 
had the power of apportioning the 
recruits to the different districts, 
according to their own discretion. 
‘They might send those ot doubt- 
ful and suspicious character to one 
place, and those in whom they 
could repose more contidence to 
another. In case of deseriion, the 
district in which the recruit was 
stationed was to be called upon to 
supply the deficiency. In this re- 
spect, then, the unequal operation 
of the bil] formed another strong 
argument in favour of the repe 
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It was said that 600 men had 
been procured within the last fort. 
night by the operation of the act, 
But the truth was, that these re. 
cruits were not obtained by the 
bill, but by the usual system of 
recruiting. ‘Those who had op- 
posed the motion of the noble lord 
contended for a further trial of the 
effects of the bill. ‘This appeared 
to him extraordinary. One of the 
principles upon which the measure 
had been originally supported, and 
which had been insisted upon as 
its strongest recommendation, was 
the immediate effect with which it 
would be attended. ‘The rapidity 
of its operation was to form a 
striking contrast to the slow and 
feeble measures of the late mini- 
sters. But this position was now 
abandoned ; there was no longer 
any hope that it would suddenly 
supply the deficiencies in our mi- 
litary force; and the utmost that 
the patrons of this measure could 
venture to promise was, that, if we 
waited its operation with patience, 
it might ultimately produce some 
men to the service. 

Lord Sidmouth vindicated him. 
selt against the charge of incor 
sistency which the noble earl had 
by anticipation preferred AGAINSt 
him. ‘he opinion which he ori- 
ginally entertained of the measure 
was not only unchanged, but was 
confirmed and strengthened by 
every thing which had occurred 
since the p: assing of the bill. He 
had thought t that the object of the 
bill might have been obtained by 
better and more unexceptionable 
means. Still, however, it it could 
be obtained by this measure, the 
object itself was of such serious 
importance to the country, that 
that consideration alone would, in 
his judgment, outweigh every ob- 
jection which had been made to the 
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articular provisions of the bill. 

Ie was satisfied, then, that the act 
ought not to be repealed until this 
point was ascertained ; until a suf- 
ficient opportunity was afforded to 
form an accurate judgment of its 
effects. It was true, that the num- 
ber of men proposed had not yet 
heen raised; but the real question 
to be considered was, whether it 
had failed to such an extent as 
to justify parliament in proceeding 
to an immediate repeal. He had 
always regretted that the legisla- 
ture had consented to adopt that 
part of the measure by which bur- 
thensome penaltics were imposed 
upon the country. Still, however, 
without some compulsory power, it 
was evident that the object could 
not be obtained. If the penalty 
should be incurred, and before it 
were actually levied the man should 
be provided, three-fourths of the 
penalty would be remitted. It was 
evident, therefore, that until it 
should be understood that the pe- 
nalties would be levied, no accu- 
rate judgment could be formed of 
the effect cf the bill. te could 
not, therefore, assent to the motion 
of the noble lord. His lordship 
added, that the measure did not 
mterfere with the general recruit- 


ing service. He observed, that in 
consequence of the system which 
had been adopted by the late mi- 
histers, a very considerable aug- 
mentation had already taken place 
in the regular army. This aug- 
mentation was composed of addi- 
tions to the German legien, and 
to the black troops in the West 
Indies, and of four out of the eight 
new battalions which it had been 
proposed to raise. 

‘The duke of Clarence concurred 
with the noble viscount in the sen- 
timents he had expressed with re- 
spect to this bill. His royal high. 
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ness entered into much detail upon 
the state of our military force, and 
referred, in support of his states 
ments, to various documents which 
he had obtained from the public 
offices relative to this most in- 
teresting subject. In contrasting 
the estimated with the actual a- 
mount of our force in all parts of 
the empire, it appeared, he said, 
that there was a total deficiency 
to the extent of 86,360 men. 

Lord Mulgrave deelined enter- 
ing into any discussion upon those 
facts which had been re‘. 
by the illustrious personage who 
had immediately preceded him in 
the debate. ‘he documents were 
not rerulurly before the house, and 

) parliamentary conclusion t 
be tormed upon 
cated report. In considering the 
meritsof the present bill, he thought 
the best course he could pursue, 
would be to compare it with other 
measures which had been adopted 
for the attainment of the same ob- 
ject. The penalty under the for- 
mer act was to be paid by the 
individual, and the operation of 
the law in this respect was, in 
many instances, attended with ex- 
treme oppression. But.under the 
milder enactments of the present 
bill, these penaluies were to be le- 
vied upon the parishes, and the 
burthen would of course be more 
equally diffused. Circumstances 
might oceur in which parliament 
would be justified in resorting to 
compulsory service. ‘These cir- 
cumstances, however, did not at 
present exist; and, in the actual 
state of the country, his lordship 
was of opinion, that no measure 
could be adopted for the augmen- 
tation of our military force, less 
liable to objection than the bill 
which the noble lord had moved 
to repeal. ‘Two other modes had 
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been suggested: the one to adopt 
the system of raising men for rank ; 
and the other to ‘enlist for a li- 
mited term. His experience in 
the service led him to be decidedly 
adverse to both these methods. 
The latter was particularly Gbjec- 
tionable. ‘The etlect of it was to 
confer a lavish proportion of rank, 
and to produce but a meagre con- 
tribution of men. His Cedibie 
concluded by observing, that nt 
feient opportunity had not yet bee 
vforded to enable parliament - 
form a correct estimate of the ef- 
fect of the measure, and he should 
wrefore vote against the motion 
ot the noble lord. 

Lord Grenville was unwilling to 
enlarge upon the inconsistency ot 
the noble viscount, because, in the 
discussion of public measures, he 
had aly Vs tel disposed to reason 
rather from the principle and et- 
tect of the measures themselves, 
than from the conduct of mdi- 
viduals by whom they might be 

either supporie ‘d or opposed. in 
asta g, however, to the bill, his 
lordship ‘could not forbear observ- 
mg that, when originally intro- 
duced, i it had been activ ely assailed 
by some noble | lords \' ho P srotessed 
that they had formed and ma- 
tured a very ditlerent system; a 
system which they asserted would 
be found, upon com parison, supe- 
rior both in principle and detail 
to the measure then under discus 
sion. How then were we to ac- 


count for the present conduct of 


those noble lords ? Had the change 
which had recently taken place in 
their situation produced a corre- 
spondent change in their opinions 


upon this subjec t? or,if they re: lly 


suppose d that the svst ‘mM to which 
they referred would be more be- 
neficial to the 


couatry, how could 
they yusuly themselves in with- 


AND 


holding it from the consideration 
of parliamen > It was impossible 
to justu y their acquiesce nce by any 
appeal to recent events; on the 
contrary, the sidcometances which 
had occurred since the passing of 
this bill, and the total fulure of 
the measure, could have tended 
only to confirm _ former opi- 
nion. Eight months had now 
elapsed since the bill had received 
the royal assent; ample scope had 
been afforded for its operation; and 
yet, by the confession of all parties, 
and even of the noble viscount him. 
self, it had hitherto been almost 
entirely unproductive. The ori 
ginal projec t was, indeed, sufficient. 
ly magnificent. Sixty new batta- 
lions were to be raised as a pers 
petual nursery for the regular ars 
my ; but though the measure had 
produced co mparatively nothing, 
though the predictions of the noble 
viscount and his friends had been 
completely verified ; yet, when it 
was proposed to repeal the bill, he 
Was urgent im persuading the house 
to retain it. Their conduct, in aps 
pearance, Was surely strange, and 
seemed to him to require expla 
nation; but he should not there 
fore charge the noble viscount with 
a dereliction of principle, or a wil- 
ful abandonment of duty. There 
was another extraordinary mecon- 
yng | in the language and con- 
duct of the noble viscount. Ti was 
impossible, he said, to ascertain, 
with any precision, the effect of the 
measure until the penaltics were 
levied: and yet the noble viscount 
had declared that he — proved 
of the penalties. He seemed to 
think that the pen. altics ai not 
to be enforced, and yet for that 
very purpose, a purpose which he 
condenined, the bil] was to be con- 
tinued. His iordship vas not mt 

nutely acquainted with ol t 
Pal de Use ) 
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particulars of the plan which was 
suid to have been in the contem- 
plation of the noble viscount. 
There was one part of it, however, 
that which related to the augmen- 
tation of the black corps, in the 
propriety of which he entirely con- 
eurred. But there was another 
part of the same system to which 
he could not assent. He alluded 
to the practice of raising mena for 
rank. This system had been acted 
apon while he had the honour of 
holding a responsible situation in 
his majesty’s councils. But expe- 
rievce had satisfied lim of the per- 
nicious tendency of the principle, 
and he should ever regret that it 
had met with his concurrence. He 
had entertained hopes, from the ve- 
neral union of sentiment upon this 
subject, that the practice would 
have been entirely abandoned; but 
he was sorry to find from the pa- 
pers upon the table, that, to a cer- 
tain degree at least, it was still in 
torce. Some efficient system was 
necessary for recruiting the regular 
military force of the country. But 
while ministers cherished this bill 
with so much zeal and affection, it 
was impossible to hope that they 
would be prevailed upon to adopt 
any more efiicacious system. His 
lordship had upon a former occa- 
sion suggested the expediency, in 
recruiting for weneral service, to 
enlist for a limited term of years. 
Ministers hag appeared not to dis- 
approve of the s Iiree tion, ard yet 
no steps had been taken to carry it 
into effect. It was observed indeed 
hy some noble lords, that it had 
been tried, and had failed of suc- 
cess. But his lordship contended 
that it had never been fairly tried. 
It must be acted upon uniformly 
throughout the country 3 it must 
be understood, bv the whole popu- 
lation of the state, to be the gene- 
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ral and settled system of the ser. 
vice. The consequence would in- 
evitably be, that a more favourable 
disposition towards the service 
would exist among the great mass 
of the people. Some time would 
of course elapse hetore this could 
be accomplished ; but the ultrmate 
effect would be powerful and cer- 
tgin. Tt would not be necessary to 
resort for assistance to any other 
system; and all the awkward and 
compticated machinery which had 
of late years been introduced, with 
so much inconvenience both to the 
service and the country, might at 
once be abandoned. 

Many of the facts and arguments 
which had been before urged by 
the noble lords who opposed the 
motion, were again insisted upon 
and pressed with considerable force 
by lord Meiville and lord Hawkes- 
bury, who replied to the speech of 
the noble baron. It was contend- 
ed that the system had not been 
fairly tried; that much prejudice 
had been excited against it both in 
and out of parliament; aad that, 
from this and other causes, a con- 
siderable check had been put to 
the operation of the bill. That in- 
stead of eight, the experience of 
only three months had yet been ob- 
tained. That the measure was in- 
tended to be of a permanent na- 
ture, and to afford a regular and 
constant supply of men in aid of 
the recruiting service. ‘This was 
confessedly a great and important 
object, and they were persua- 
ded thatit would be ultimately 
attained by an adherence to the 
present measure. ‘The :aotion was 
also opposed by the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire and the lord chan- 
cellor. Upona division, the num. 
ber in favour of lord Darnley’s 
motion was 45, and against it 113. 

In the course of, this debate a 

CS subject 
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subiect of considerable interest was 
incidentally agitated. Lord Darn- 
ley had adverted in terms of mark- 
ed disapprobation to the union 
which had taken place between 
ministers and the friends of lord 
Sidmouth. The charge was re- 
torted with some warmth upon the 
opposition ; and the coalition be- 
tween lord Grenville and Mr. Fox 
became in its turn a subject of ani- 
madversion and censure. The lan- 
guage of lord Grenville upon this 
occasion was manly and dignilied, 
and constitutional. It will be read 
with approbation by every man of 
enlarged views and a liberal spirit; 
by all those who have formed an ac- 
curate estimate of the difficulties 
of our situation, and of the practical 
operation and effects of our pecu- 
liar system of government. * I am 
accused,’ said his lerd ‘hip, ‘if I 
understand the accusation, of hav- 
ing passed my lite in terms of inti- 
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great ability, and deserved const- 
deration in the country; and of 
having now united myself, though 
for the attamment of the most im- 
portant national objects, with those 
very persons whom I had before 
so constantly and = systematically 
To this accusation I 
plead guilty. Ih lived from 
my earhest years in habits of the 
warmest friendship with the right 
honourable gentleman alluded to, 
and I do not think there is any 
thing in the present situation of af- 
fairs that is likely, either on his 
part or mine, to dissolve that 
triendship. This opinion is found- 
ed upon a conviction of the integri- 
ty of my mght honourable friend’s 


opp sed. 


ave 










character and views, and a firm 
persuasion that he holds a similar 
sentiment with respect to the cha 
racter and views of any man whom 
he deems worthy to be his friend, 
I cannot suffer myself to suppose 
that he can entertain such an in. 
jurious and insulting opinion of his 
friends, as to expect that they 
should sacrifice their conscience, 
and abandon their principles, to 
follow any line of public conduct 
which he may think it right to pur. 
sus. As to that part of my noble 
friend’s accusation which refers to 
my present concurrence with per. 
sons from whom I formerly dif. 
fered upon some points which are 
now at rest; is there any one so 
little acquainted with human af. 
fairs, and with the parliamentary 
history of this country in particu. 
lar, as to suppose it a fair subject 
of censure for a man to avail lim. 
self of the co-operation of any in- 
dividual, from whom he can derive 
honourable support in the prosecu- 
tron of objects which he fanly con- 
siders of importance to the general 
interesis of the country? If this 
principle required - illustration, to 
whom should I look with more 
confidence than to the example of 
that very person to whom my noble 
friend reseried? It was his fate to 
act in opposition for niany years to 
several distinguished persons with 
whom, upon the arrival of a great 
crisis, the commencement of the 
last French war, he did not scruple 
to torm a coalition; and one of 
those persons to this hour retains a 
seat in his majesty’s cabinet. Nay 
more: has not my right honourable 
triend sought to establish a co-ope- 
ration in the government of the 
country with that very party, or 
rather that individual, upon my 
present connexion with whom | 
have been this evening congratu- 

lated? 
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that weak, incapable, and ineihe lent 
administragion, the contmuance of 
which my noble friend, and my 
right honourable friend also, so 
justly deplored, it was the \ ish ef 
all good men that an admmistra- 
tion should be formed, compre- 
hending every thing of ability and 
influence which the country could 
furnish, in order to preserve the 
state from the great perils with 
which itwas menaced, and which in 
my judgment are stilliarfrem being 
removed. Upon this subject there 
scemed to be a perfect concurrence 
among all honest and independent 
men im pariiament; and it was 
notoriously the expectation of nme 
tenths of the people out of parha- 
ment. No one more cordially em- 
braced the opmion than my right 
honourzble fitend ; and if lam ac- 
cused of an intimate connexien 
with the honourable person alluded 
to, what is to be thought of my 
right honourable friend the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who did 
all in his power (and I do sincerely 
believe that he did) to introduce 
the same person into his majesty’s 
cabinet? My right honourable 
frend’s conduct in this particular 
has been thought deserving of 
praise: how then can it be consi- 
dered inconsistent or improper in 
me, to actin conjunction with that 
distinguished person upon points in 
which we entirely agree? Let not 
my noble triend indulge the idle 
hope, that such a delusion can ever 
be imposed upon parliament or the 
country. Were it even practicable, 
it would be extremely impolitic, 
and worse than impolitic, at present 
to attempt it. ‘The crisis which so 
imperiously called for a vigorous 
ind cordial union is not yet passed. 
So man who loves his country 
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should endeavour under such cir- 
cumstances to promote discord. 
Rather to conciliate unanimity 
than to indame ditferences, rather 
to bury than to revive the recol- 
lection of former animosities, 1s at 
present peculiarly the duty of every 
honest man. What opinion then 
is to be entertained of those, who at 
such a period would cherish the 
principle of discord 3 who, indif. 
ferent to the general wish of the 
country, would desire to see a 
cabinet formed upon the principle 
of personal exclusion? ‘This is a 
principle, my lords, of which | 
never can approve ; because, inde- 
pendently of its operation to pre- 
vent parliament and the people 
from enjoying the administration 
they desired, and which it was 
their particular interest to have, it 
tends to establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent, which would atford too 
much opportunity for the opera- 
tion of ‘private pique against ‘the 
public interest. | therefore, for 
one, refused to connect myself 
with any arrangement which should 
sanction that principle ; for, m_ my 
opinion, every man who accepts an 
office in any admini-tration 1s, ac. 
cording to the letter and spirit of 
the consuitution, responsible for its 
character and construction, and for 
the principle upon which it is 
founded. 

Lord Melville said, that he was 
by no means inciined to think that 
those who difiered in opinion upon 
particular occasions should never 
afterwards unite in support of a 
common cause. His sentiments 
were indeed directly the reverse ; 
especially when it proved, as in the 
late reunion of his friends, that no 
fundamental principle was violated. 
They had lived in habits of the 
strictest friendship from their ear- 
liest years ; they had never differed 
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upon principles, b ut only upon the 
practical application ct tos: pre 
ciples in some partic ade instances. 
It followed of course thar there 
was no formidable obstacle to the 
reconciliation which had been et- 
fected. If others had acted upon 
different principles, it \ as to him a 
subject of regret; but he thought 
it would be more dignified and 
prudent to abstain as much as pos- 
sible from subjects of this nature ; 
for if, by such mutual accusaticns, 
the countrv were led to suppose 
that in forming their political con- 
nexions they were actuated rather 
by party and selfish motives thana 
sense of public duty, the conse. 
quence would be neither favour- 
able to the individuals, nor advan- 
tageous to the cause of the state. 
The same line of observation was 


pursued by lord Hawkesbury. If 


those, he said, who for many years 
had been in constant hostility and 
opposition to each other upon all 
public questions, who had ditfered 
upon the most essential principles 
of the constitution, who had Op- 
po ed ¢ ach other Vv ith hoe common 
acrimony upon questions supposed 
to be c¢ nnected with the very CX- 
istence of the s Staite, did haj pen oO 
forma politie: ib coaliti nm, such an 
union, he thought, would be more 
liable to suspicion than a reunion 
of those who had seldom thought 
differently, and never npen funda- 
mental points. When he saw an 
union formed among those who 
had never agreed upon constitu. 
tional doctrines; who had enter- 
tained such opposite sentiments 
upon the question of peace or war; 
when those who had termed the 
coalition, too, equally disagreed in 
their views of donetic as ot fo. 
reign policy ; the one consider ng 
those precautions as deadly attacks 
upon the liberties of the country, 





which the other had supported as 
essential to its preservation; such 
an union between such men was 
calculated, he thought, not only to 
excite astonishment, bui to awaken 
the strongest feclings ot INdieNae 
tion. The — v and true excel 
le “nce of our overrment consist 
in the just seultiashan and balince 
of power among the ditlerent au. 
thoritres of the. state ; but 2 con. 
federacy of powerful men to dic. 
tate to the crown in the choice of 
an idmmistration would in effect 
annihilate king, lords, and com. 
mons, and constitute an artsto- 
cratical usurpation destructive of 
the balance of the constitution. 

Vhe debates upon the state of 
our military force, and upon the 
means which had been adopted tor 
its extension, were not confined to 
the house of peers. ‘T'wo succes- 
sive motions upon the same subject 
were made in the lower house ot 
parliament, by Mr. Windham and 
Mr. Shertdan. Mr. Sheridan’s mo- 
tion was directed merely to the re- 
peal of the additional defence bill, 
and was similar m its terms to that 
which had been proposed in the 
house of peers by lord Darnley. 
The motion introduced by Mr. 
Windham, and of which he had 
given notice upon the first day of 
the session, was of «a much more 
general and extensive nature. He 
proposed that it should be referred 
to a committee to revise the several 
acts passed during the two last ses- 
sions of parliament for the defence 
ot the country, and to consider of 
such other measures as might be 
necessary tomake that defence more 
complete and permanent. 

The debate upon this question 
took place on the 2] +t of February. 
Mr. Windham, in supporting his 
motion, observed, that many gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the 
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house had in the last session of 
parliament declared it to be neces- 
sary for the security of the country, 
that a review should be taken of 
our system of defence. If such a 
review were necessary at that pe- 
riod, he would ask whether it was 
not equally requisite at present. 
In what respect had the balance 
been changed? It was true that 
some addition had been made to 
our force ; but the increase was 
yery inconsiderable, and could not 
be supposed to affect in any mate- 
rial degree the relative strength of 
the two countries. He admitted 
that this was a mere argumentum 
ad homines, and therefore did not 
think himself entitled on this ground 
alone to expect support. Men 
should always be determined by 
the evidence before them. He was 
ready to allow that experience had 
evinced the propriety of some of 
the measures which had been then 
instituted ; but others had been 
as decidedly condemned by then 
failure. 

He thought the question might 
be stated in a very simple and 
conclusive manner. It was ad- 
mitted that the state of the coun- 
try, considered with reference not 
mercly to the present moment, but 
to a period as extensive as the fore- 
sight of man could comprehend, 
was, inthe extremest degree, pe- 
rilous and alarming. Our situation 
was like that of the feudal times, 
when a man was obliged to sleep 
with his sword beneath his pillow, 
and to keep his armour by his side 
even while he followed the plough. 
Every thing that we saw around us, 
both at home and abroad, proved 
that a great and permanent mi- 
litary force was necessary to the 
Very existence of the empire. This 
was the first point ; and the next 
was, whether we possessed, or were 
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soon likely to possess, such an ar- 
my as was requisite to answer an 
immediate exigency. The third 
question would be, whether our 
military system was commodious 
and well-construcie.., so as to ane 
swer the. public ex:zencies in the 
best manner ; as to vield the 
best possible torce, or at Jeast a 
force in some measure adequate to 
the expense and exertions of the 
country : and fourtily, supposing 
it answered all the requisites, whe- 
ther it possessed that facility wich 
respect to recruiting, by which, 
without any new or extraordinary 
aid, its continuance could be ine 
sured. Unless these questions could 
be answered in the alfirmitive, un- 
less complete and entire satisfac- 
tion could be given upon all these 
points, there Was a positive and un- 
diminished necessity for the in. 
quiry. 

We were told of the force of 
the volunteers, of the militia, the 
army of reserve, and the regulars. 
His first objection to this army 
Was its variety. Variety was a 
perfection in nature, but it was 
not so in the constitution of an 
army. If one of these descriptions 
of force was good, why was not 
the whole of tiat descripiion ? ‘The 
answer usually given was, that a 
part of our army was required for 
foreign service; and that, as to 
the mititia, that was intended for 
domestic defence. ‘This reminded 
him of a person who cut in his door 
a large hole for his cat to pass 
through, and a smaller one for his 
kittens ; for it seemed to be fore 
gotten, that those who were liable 
to serve abroad could likewise be 
employed eifectually at home. Be 
fore he proceeded further, he 
thought i right to examine the 
constitution of these four different 
armies, und to inquire how far they 

were 
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were consistent with economy ; how 
far they gave the greatest and best 
force; how far they intertered with 
each other; how far they counter- 
acted the gencral means of recruite 
ing ; and lastly, how tar they could 
be considered as the basis ot a per- 
manent force. 

The volunteer system, whether 
regarded i ina political, civil, or mi- 
litary view, was lable to many se- 
rious objections. in a political 
view, enough was already known 
to show the danger which micht 
result from an attempt to give them 
a forced character and a prolonged 
existence. ‘Lhe effect which this 
system would produce upon the 
relations of civil life, and upon 
the general manners a 
the country, was sufficiently 
vious. Its tendency was to de- 

rade the high znd to exalt the 
am He was tur trom wishing tor 
a proud and overbearing aristo- 
cracy; but extreme distinctions 
were not the vice of the present 
times. When committees of vo- 
lunteers had the power of passing 
votes of praise and censure upon 
persons of the highest rank in the 
country, he thou; ght that much in- 
yury might arise to soctety from 
a quarter whence it was least ap- 
prehended. Considered in a mili- 
tary view, he was of opinion that 
the objections to the system were 
still greater. It was said that ma- 
ny of the battalions were equal to 
regular soldiers ; but if others were 
not so, how would it be possible 
to ascertain the degree of confi- 
dence which might be reposed in 
them? It was like some of those 
books of travels, in which truth and 
falschood were so ble ‘nded that 
they were perfectly useless for 
every purpose of information. Nei- 
ther could the force be relied upon 
in point of permanence. I[t was 


ob- 


nd habits of 





founded upon zeal alone, and wag 
therefore as temporary as the prin. 
ciple upon which it was built. It 
was like a fine theatrical position, 
which could not be maintained ba 
yond acertain moment, and if the 
curtain did not drop, still the arms 
must fall. 

Mr. Windham next adverted to 
the milttia; tracing its history trom 
the period of its original institution, 
It was considered as a cheap force, 
which would lie by in tme of 
peace and go to grass till it was 
wanted. It was aforce of a mixed 
description ; and therefore lost the 
advantages of both those between 
which it was intended as a mean, 
It was absurd to make a distinction 
between a foreign and a domestic 
force. Our forergn power and our 
home defence could not be sepa- 
eM for, when the country ceased 

» be great, it would cease to be 
all. The gradual increase ot 
bounties might easily be traced. 
The ballot was not acted u pon ull 
the year 1774. There were con. 
sequentiy, before that period, 1 
bounties arising out of the system 
of substjtution. Government was 
the only bidder, and the recruit 
adopted the condition of a soldier 
upon receiving a guinea to make 
ita real bargain. From 1774 the 
increase of bountics commenced. 
Substitutes were to be provided 
in a limited time, and within a 
particular district. ‘The price was 
of course raised by the restriction 
and the competition ; and the ef- 
fect was soon felt by the govern- 
ment. The bounties were gra: 
dually imereased during the Ame- 
rican war to ten guineas. An- 
other measure which arose out of 
the evil of high bounties, and 
which tended still further to ag- 
gravate it, was the pernicious sy- 
stem of raising men for rank, by 
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which the bounties were pushed to 
an enormous excess. ‘The imcon- 
venience was severely felt, and 
ministers devised new projects in 
order to meet the exigences of the 
moment. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the supplementary 
militia had been established, and 
afterwards the provisional cavalry. 
The last measure was of such short 
duration, that it had at first escaped 
his memory ; but it had left effects 
which were not to be forgotten, 
It passed over tic country like a 
blight. It was like a hustle ata 
fir, which a man got through m 
a moment, and did not think of af- 
terwards till he found that he had 
lost his watch. It was a pleasant 
conceit to make every man ride 
another man’s horse, tll at length, 
when the men and horses were all 
brought together, no man knew 
how to mount, and so they all se- 
parated. 

From these various proceedings, 
the bounty was raised to 70 and 80 
guineas ; and, aiter all, there was 
no security for an adequate and 
permanent supply. ‘The next mea- 
sure Was the tormation of the ar- 
my of reserve, which was founded 
upon the system of balkot. This 
system was pushed to its utmost 
extent; it produced a certain num- 
ber of men, and then came com- 
pletely to a stand. It was, how- 
ever, now given up. it was like 
Harlequin’s horse, which had but 
one fault, and that was, that it 
was dead. ‘The last grand scheme 
was the additional force act, the 
favourite offspring of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman’s industry and 
skill. ‘The most sudden and ex- 
traordinary effects were expected 
from this measure. The whole 


military system of the country was 
to be in a state of immediate acti- 
vty. At length the scheme was 
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tried; but all was still and tran- 
quil, not a sound was heard; it 
was altum silentium. Instead of 
creating armies it had scarcely pro- 
duced a regiment. Two thousand 
three hundred men were al] that 
had been procured, and of these 
only 613 had been raised by the 
parish officers. Such was the ef- 
tect of that system, which was not 
only to relieve us from our pre- 
sent ditliculties, but to utford a full 
and contmued supply to sixty bat- 
talions. He considered the expe- 
riment, theretore, as having com- 
pletely failed. As the means of 
unproeving Our Mmuttary system, it 
was wholly abortive. Something 
more, then, than the present mea- 
sures Was necessary to supply the 
vast vacancy that at present existed 
inthe army. Deducting the troops 
employed upon colonial service, it 
would be found that only 47,000 
of British infantry remained for the 
purposes of internal defence and 
for continental operations. He 
thought it absolutely necessary, 
thereiore, both for the reputation 
and the security of the country, to 
resort, upon this subject, to the 
wisdom of parliament. 

Mr. Windham then proceeded 
to advert to some of the points 
which he should think it his duty 
to submit to the consideration of 
the committee. He was of opinion, 
upon general reasoning, that as 
many men as were necessary might 
be obtained. If it were made an 
object with men to enter into the 
profession, enough would be ine 
duced to join it. There was no 
want of men to engage even in the 
most unwholesome and dangerous 
trades ; to sink into the mines of 
Lancashire, or of Cornwall. Un- 
der a proper system, then, there 
would be no difficulty, though 
some of our foreign stations were 
unwhole- 
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unwholesome, in procuring a sufh- 
cient supply of men for the army. 
There should be an end to all com- 
petition in recruiting, and to that 
profusion of military honours which 
tended tolessen the respectability of 
the profession. He would also re- 
commend that enlistments should 
be for a term of years, im- 
stead of for life; that the situation 
of the subaltern officers should be 
rendered in a pecuniary view more 
easy and comfortable; and that the 
drafting for the West India service 
should be entirely abandoned. He 
thought that a native force, with a 
proportion of black troops, and a 
moderate number of Europeans, 
who might be employed first at 
Bermuda, then in the Bahamas, 
and thus gradually seasoned to the 
climate, giving them also the be- 
nefit of rotation, would constitute 
the most judicious system of de- 
fence for the West India islands. 
He was of opinion that all degrad- 
ing punishments for trivial offences 
should be abolished, but that ca- 
pital punishments for crimes of the 
deepest dye might be continued, 
He thought the present pay of the 
soldier sufficient; he would not 
therefore recommend any increase, 
because that would only tend to 
impair the discipline of the army : 
but if a part of his bounty were 
retained till the period of his dis- 
charge, he thought that his cha- 
racter as a soldier would be im- 
proved by the prospect it would 
afford of a provision atthe termi- 
nation of his service. ‘These were 
the principal points which he 
should recommend to the consi- 
sideration of the committee. It 
was absolutely necessary that some 
change should be made in our mi- 
litary system, unless we were dis- 
posed to abandon our former pre- 
tensions; unicss we were to hire 
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the powers of Europe to fight our 
battles, and remain shut up in our 
island like a tortoise in his shell, 
Mr. Canning, in reply to Mr. 
Windham, observed, that he was 
not inclined to dispute the propriety 
of a parliamentary inquiry, if the 
case existed which he had supposed, 
either that government had _ not 
done any thing, or had done very 
little, for the defence of the coun. 
try, and the improvement of its 
military means. In opposition to 
the opirfion of his right honourable 
friend, he was prepared to vindi- 
cate the bill of the last session, al- 
though he should not contend that 
it had succeeded to the full extent 
of the expectation which had been 
previously formed. The bill was 
directed to two objects ; it was in- 
tended to raise a large present 
force, and to become the source of 
a permanent supply to the army. 
The latter, which was by far the 
most important object, had not yet 
been tried, and it could not there- 
fore be fairly determined that the 
measure had fatied. The situation 
too of the country was such, ex- 
hausted as it had been of men by 
the army of reserve and the esta- 
blishment of the supplementary 
militia, that there was no just 
ground to be surprised that the 
measure had not been attended 
with immediate and complete suc- 
cess. It was still further affected 
by the opposition which had been 
made to it during the last session, 
and by a report which had been 
very generally circulated, that eve- 
ry endeavour would be made to 
procure its repeal. His right ho- 
nourable friend did not deny that 
this measure was at least attended 
with one very important effect. It 
had reduced the high bounties, 
which were so injurious to the re- 
cruiting service, and the mis- 
chievous 
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chievous consequences of which 
his right honourable friend had 60 
accurately and forcibly described. 

His right honourable friend, 
among other objections to the bill, 
appeared averse to the nature of 
the force which it was intended to 
raise. He confessed that he felt 
very differently upon this subject. 
At the conclusion of the war, it 
would be necessary to reduce our 
army to the peace establishment. If 
hostilities then should recommence, 
how could we expect in a short 
time to raise such a force as might 
not only ensure our own safety, but 
enable us effectually to annoy the 
nemy, unless by some measure simt- 
lar in principle to the present bill? 
A large standing army would be op- 
posed, as dangerous to the liberties 
of the country. It would be ne- 
cessary, therefore, to establish a 
military force that might exist 
without exciting any jealousies of 
this nature. Of such a force there 
Were two descriptions ; the militia, 
which was sanctioned by the ex- 
perience of half a century; ora 
force that might be limited in ser- 
vice like the militia, but, being com- 
manded by regular ofhcers, should 
approach more nearly to treops of 
the line,andatthesarnetime beconie 
a nursery for the supply of the 
arm}. 

hiis right honourable friend had 
fairly and candidly stated the al- 
terations which he wished to see 
introduced into our military sy- 
stem. His principal objection to 
the present establishment was the 
variety which existed in its com- 
position. But was there any thing 
absui.! inemploying men at home 
whos* occupations prevented them 
from cagaging in the disposable 
orce of the empire; and thus li- 
berating a proportionate part of 
aur regular army for foreign ser- 
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vice? It was also objected, that 
in the first instance the men were 
raised for limited service, and were 
afterwards allowed to enter into 
the line. For himself, however, 
he could not discover the absurdity 
or impropriety of such a system. 
He thought that many who might 
not be disposed at once to enter 
into the regulars would be willing 
to engage tor limited service ; and 
afterwards, bythe effect of acquired 
habits, the influence ot example, 
or attachment to their officers, 
might be induced to take the se- 
cond step. His right honourable 
friend was himself of opinion, that 
a limitation of the time of service 
would operate beneficially upon 
the recruiting service; why then 
was it unreasonable to suppose that 
the limitation of place would be 
attended with similar advantages? 
The alterations proposed by his 
right honourable triend in our mi- 
litary system, particularly as to 
the general limitation of the time 
of service, would require much 
sérious and attentive consideration. 
‘The opinions of the best mformed 
men in the country were divided 
upon the subject ; and to undertake 
so greata change during the con- 
tinuance of the war, would be at- 
tended with almost insuperable 
didiculties. He approved of the 
proposal for the formation of a 
colonial army, and even for the 
establishment of black corps. But 
this army must of necessity be re- 
cruited at home. Neither, in the 
terms of enlistment jor the regular 
army, would it be prudent to ex- 
clude the West India service: for, 
if a sudden and tormidable attack 
were made upon any of our islands, 
we might in that case, though with 
a powerful army on foot, be left 
without the means of resistance. 
The right honourable member then 
entered 
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entered into some detai] upon the 
actual state of our military force, 
and, contrasting it with the returns 
upto the Ist January 1804, con- 
tended that the increase in the dis- 
posable part of the army amount- 
ed nearly to 70,000 men. Agam 
adverting to the measure which 
appeared to be the principal object 
of his right honourable friend’s 
motion, he insisted that it could 
not be said to have failed, as no ex- 
perience of its operation had yet 
been obtained, with regard to the 
more important object to which it 
was directed. To abandon a plan 
which had not been tried, would 
be disgraceful to our councils, and 
justly subject them to the reproach 
of fiuctuation and uncertainty. 
After a few words from sir W. 
Young, the house divided, and Mr. 
Windham’s motion was negatived 
by w great majority, the numbers 
being 96 and 242. 

Asimilar effort wasmade by lord 
King in the house of peers on the 
Sth of March. It ocexsioned a de- 
bate of considerable length ; but it 
is unnecessary to detain the reader 
with a particular account of it, as 
the course of observation was 
nearly the same with that which 
was pursued in the commons. 
Upon a division, the motion was 
negatived by a majority of 75. 
‘The contents were 52. 

On the 6th of March, Mr. She- 
ridan moved, in the house of com- 
mons, for the repeal of the addi- 
tional defence act. He began his 
speech upon this occasion, by ad- 
verting to the feelings of surprise 
and disapprobation which had been 
manifested by ministers, when 
upon a former night he had given 
notice of the present motion. He 
found it difficult, he said, to ac- 
count for this surprise. Perhaps, 
however, ministers had imagined 


that their opponents would have 
been silenced and overawed by the 
wonderful exertion of reasoning 
and eloquence which had been dis- 
played in reply to his right hos 
novurable friend Mr. Windham. 
They might suppose that opposi- 
tion would have been stunned by 
the blow; and that some time 
must elipse before they would re- 
cover spirit to renew the contest. 
As to the marks of disapprobation 
which had been shown, they un- 
doubtedly proceeded from an opi- 
nion that the present motion was in 
the highest degree disrespecttul to 
the chancellor of the exchequer; 
that it Was a criminal inattention 
to the feelings of the right honour- 
able gentleman, to press upon the 
house the consideration of a sub- 
ject, in the discussion of which he 
appeared so unwilling to engage. 
But, whatever disposition he might 
possess to consult the feelings of 
the right honourable gentleman, he 
could not, from any personal con- 
siderations ot this nature, abstain 
from directing the attention of the 
house to the present question ; be- 
cause he considered it to be inti- 
mately connected with the interests 

and the honour of the country. 
Notwithstanding the masterly 
review, Which on a tormer night 
had been taken of the general state 
of our military defence by his 
right hon. friend Mr. Windham, he 
conceived himself called uponto sub- 
mit to the house the present motion, 
because this act, which he regarde 
edas a disgrace to the statute- 
book, had upon that occasion been 
only incidentally considered. Gen- 
tlemen upon the other side were 
accustomed to regard it as a mat- 
ter of triumph, that in some ma- 
terial points he differed from his 
nght honourable fnend. But they 
will not find, he said, in that dif- 
ference 
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fsence any just ground for exulta- 
tion. I know the solidity of his 
understanding, and the acuteness 
ot his observation; and | have 
therefore always been disposed to 
treat his opinions, though in some 
particulars: differing widely from 
my own, Wilh the utmost deference 
and respect. Yet upon some im- 
portant questions I never could 
persuade myself to concur in his 
judgment. ‘I'he volunteers I have 
ever thought, and do still think, 
entitled to the praise and to the 
gratitude of the country. IL do 
sincerely believe that their num- 
bers, and the spirit by which they 
were animated, had move influence 
upon the mind ot the enemy, more 
eifect in leading him to shrink trom 
Wmenaced attack, than all our 
other descriptions of force. I dit- 
ter alsotrom my honourable friend 
upon another important point: | 
still retain the opinion which I 
have so frequently expressed, that 
the military estabiishment of the 
country ought to be varied, and 
that reat advantages result from 
our diferent descriptions of force. 
consider the system as essential 
io te preservation of our liberties. 
kor, whatever coutidence we mav 
be disposed to place in the charac- 
ter and peculiar dispositions of our 
own army, the history of mankind 
cleuly establishes it as a political 
naxim, that no country can for 
aay considerable time maintain its 
freedom, that depeiids entirely upon 


eae Eee . . 
the efforts of a numerous hired 
army tor its protection. 

But to advert more particularly 
to tae question beicre the house. 
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At has been observed, I under- 
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damp the spirit of the country. If 
the effect of the bill could be con- 
cealed, this observation might be 
entitled to some attention. But, as 
this is notoriously not the case, I 
am firmly persuaded that the na- 
tion wuld rejoice in the repeal of 
alaw which is universally felt to 
be useless and oppressive; and 
that they would hail such a step 
with peculiar satistaction, because 
they would consider it as prepara 
tory to the establishment of a sy 
stem of more efficacy and vigour. 
To talk of concealing the failure 
from the country, 1s absolute none 
sense: the people are behind the 
scenes, they 2re under the apron 
ot this puppet-show, and they are 
not to be deluded by the paltry 
tricks and ridiculous grimaces of 
ministers. 

The great pomts to be consider- 
ed by the house in relation to the 
present motion are these: Ist, Has 
the bill failed in the object which 
it was intended to accomplish ? 
Qdly, If it has failed, is it likely by 
its future operation to atone for 
thar failure ? and if not, then, 3dly, 
Would the repeal of it be attended 
with any danger? Now, as to the 
first point, it is admitted that the 
act has completely failed. But if 
it were doubted, it would only be 
necessary, in order to render evi- 
dent the inefficacy of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman’s military sy- 
stem, to look at the returns, as well 
of the general state of the army, 
as under this additional defence 
act in particular. 

It will be seen from these returns, 
not only that the army under the 
administration of the right hon, 
gentleman has not been increased, 
but that it has sustained a material 
diminution. 


In 
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In Jan. 1804, the wholeof 
our army amounted to 
In Jan. 1805, to : 


} 191,099 
143,651 


Diminution 47,448 





In Jan. 1804, the miliua 109,947 
In Jan. 1805, ° $5,519 





Diminution 24,428 
Totalof army and militia 
in Jan. 1804 301,046 


Do. in Jan. 1805 299,170 


Diminution 71,876 





The cavalry in Jan. 1804 =17,177 





fs4af 
Do. in Jan. 1805 21,223 
Increase 4,046 
The artillery in Jan. 1804 7,661 
Do. in Jan. i505 . 8,517 
Increase $56 


The foreign troops in 1804 13,710 
Do. 1805 . 21,028 





Increase 7,318 


The addition to our military 
force in 1804, which has been made 
a subject of such triumph, is to be 
ascribed entirely to the late admi- 
nistration, to that very administra- 
tion whose measures it had been so 
much the tashion with some of the 

rentlemen opposite to stigmatize. 
Lhe increase of cavalry arose from 
the reprobrated plan of raising 
men for rank. As to the forma- 
tion of the German legion, and the 
augmentation of the artillery, they 
were contessedly the work of the 
late minister. 

From the returns now upon the 
table, the bill appears to have 
been unproductive even to a lu- 
dicrous extent. From the 5th of 





July to the 5th of February, this 
redoubted measure had produced, 
in England and Wales, only 1295 
men, and of these 266 had either 
deserted or been discharged, leav. 
ing of effective men only 1029, 
Such was the wonderful effect of 
that “local knowledge and sym. 
pathetic feeling,’ upon which the 
right honourable gentleman had 
placed so much reliance. ‘To raise 
this feeble band of recruits, all the 
lord-lieutenants and deputy- lieu. 
tenants, and bailiffs and overseers, 
and constables and_parish-oftlicers, 
to the amount of little less than 
40,000 persons, have been set in 
motion; and the whole island, 
throughall its subdivisions, fromthe 
Land’s end to the Orkneys, from 
the Irish channel to the German 
ocean, has been thrown into a state 
of agitation and contusion, But 
out of this number only 323 have 
inlisted for general service ; which 
will be found upon calculation 
scarcely to exceed the proportion 
of four men foreach county. But 
even from this scanty supply a 
further reduction must be made; 
for of the $23 which I have just 
mentioned, and of which 88 were 
raised for the parishes by the regu- 
lar recruiting officers, 30 have de- 
serted, and 33 have been discharg- 
ed as unfit for service. In Ireland 
the returns under this act amount 
to 1031 men. f these, however, 
not one has yet inlisted for general 
service. The further this detail is 
pursued, the more inefficacious and 
absurd the measure will appear. 
Of the number raised by parish- 
officers, 52 were from Lancashire, 
and of these half have already de- 
serted. But let us advert to that 
county in which the right honour- 
able gentleman may be supposed 
to possess a considerable share of 
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personal influence. I mean, sir, 
the county of Kent. What then 
are the returns from that county ? 
Kent has supplied only 11 men, 
all of whom have deserted. If we 
approach still nearer to the sphere 
of the right honourable gentle- 
man’s particular authority ; if we 
refer to the district of the cinque 
orts, with which he is so peculiar- 
‘. connected, where he possesses 
so much weight both in his civil 
and military capacity, we shall 
find that it has produced only one 
man. Doubtless, if we could see 
him, he would appear an extraor- 
dinary man, a Hercules, cr a Milo 
at least, and equivalent in himself 
to the numerous produce of other 
districts. So in the fable of the 
lioness and the sow, the former, 
addressing the latter, observed, 
«You boast of your numercus lit- 
ter. [| indeed bring forth only one 
at a birth, sed ille leo est.”?, 1 have 
heard, sir, that after a bloody en- 
garement, some persons anxiously 
inquired for lord Donegall’s regi- 
ment. One soldier appeared, and 
exclaimed, “ I am lord Donegall’s 
regiment.” Perhaps, sir, this hero 
trom the cinque ports will be found 
thse avmen; and, like a celebrated 
Prussian commander, may alone 
count for 10,000 men! One of the 
great objects of this bill was expe- 
dition; but when we complain 
of its failure, we are told to wait; 
that it will still effect what it was in- 
tended to accomplish. The ho- 
nourable gentleman then adverted 
to the state of the navy, in reply 
to some assertions which had been 
made on a former night by the 
minister and his supporters. Re- 
turning agam to the bill, the con- 
fidence, he said, expressed in every 
clause ot it is characteristic of the 
mind of its framer. It begins by 
stating that “whereas it is necessary 
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to raise 85,000 men;’’ and it then 
proceeds to propose that that num- 
ber shall be raised within the year. 
It then proposes in the next year 
to supply the deficiencies which 
may be occasioned by enlistments 
for general service; but, afterwards 
becoming more moderate, it pro- 
mises to supply substitutes only 
for 9000 men in each year. 

Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to 
comment upon the formation of 
the new cabinet, and the disap- 
pointment which had been felt by 
the nation in the system whic! had 
been adopted. ‘The right honour- 
able gentleman wept into office 
alone; but apprehensive, as it 
appeared, lest the government 
should be too full of vigour, he 
had tempered it by a due infusion 
of the weakness of the former ad- 
ministration. Tle seemed to re- 
gard it as spirtts above proof, which 
required to be diluted ; as gold of 
too pure a standard, and unfit for 
use without a certain mixture 
of alloy. He was apprehensive 
that the administration would be 
too brilliant, that it would dazzle 
and overpower the senses of the 
house, unless it were m some des 
gree shadowed and overcast by 
the mist and the fog of the late 
cabinet. The right honourable 
gentleman is disposed to place 
great stress upon his own personal 
accession to the government. But 
he is grossly deceived if he imagines 
that hehasreturned tooffice withthe 
same estimation and character which 
he formerly enjoyed. Mr. Sheridan, 
after commenting with much hu- 
mour upon the character and ta- 
lents of several of the other leading 
members of the cabinet, adverted 
to lord Melville. “ But then [am 
told,” he said, “there is the first 
lord of the admiralty. What! do 
you forget the great catamaran 
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projector? Surely, in the depart- 
ment of the navy at least, there ts 
& most important and beneficial 
change!’ 1 contess, sir, for my- 
self, | am yet to learn tite noble 
lord's qualifications jor this parti 
cular service. But in what other 
department would you empl »y the 
talents of the noble lord?) Would 
you again appoint him to the situ- 
ation of war minister? Oh, no, 
sir, by no means! The country 
has had sufficient exp: 
hisabtlitresin military Butit 
will be suid (for we have sometimes 
been accust: medtoxvery whimsical 
style of reasoniug from the gen- 
tlemen opposite), Ii his talents are 


sl ladll De 


suited neither to the direction ot 


naval nor military affairs, to what 
are they adapted? I have heard, 
sir, a story told gee 3 
Garrick and a str ange eecentric 
Scotchman, a good- + salbraa d tel- 
low, who was called honest Johnny 
M‘Cree. Johnny wrote four acts 
of a tragedy; he showed his pro- 
duction to Mr. Carrick, who dis- 
suaded him from finishing it, ob- 
serving that his talents did not lie 
m th: it way. Johnny tor rk the 
hint ; he abandoned his tragedy, 
and immediately set about writing 
a comedy. When this was Gnich. 
ed he showed it to Mr. Garrick, 
who found it still worse than the 
tragedy, and could not be per- 
suaded to bring it on the stage. 
Poor Johnny was surprised at this, 
and he remonstr: ited. “ Nay, now, 
David,” said Johnny, did you 
not tell me that my talents did not 
lie in tragedy?” « Yes,” replied 
Garrick, “ but I did not tell you 
th at they lay in come dy. 

* Then,’ exclaimed John ny, “gin 
they dinna lie there, w hi ire the 
de’il do they lie, mon?” Mr, 
Sheridan called upon the members 
of the late administration, whe had 
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originally oppose ad this measure, 
to vote with him upon the present 
occasion. He appealed to the 
country gentlemen for their sup. 

port. It was admitted that the 
bill could only operate as a money 
bill. la this view it was a mea. 
sure most inequitable in its princi. 
ple, asthe pressure would fall ex. 
clusively pon the landed terest, 
Upon a question of so much im. 

portsnee to the country, gentle. 
men should ratse themselves above 
all party considerations; and if they 
were satistied that the measure had 
proved wholly inethcacious, and 
that no reasonable hope could be 
entertained that its future opera. 
tion would be more favourable, 
they must vote in support of his 
motion. Mr. Sheridan concluded 
by moving the repeal of the addi- 

tional for ce act. 

‘Phe chancellor of the exchequer, 
afier observing upon the general 
character of the honourable gen- 
tleman’s speech, to its various di- 
gressions and multiplied observa- 
tions, adverted to the 9 
which was supposed to have been 
felt by ministers when notice was 
given a the present motion. Te 
denied thet any surprise had been 
expressed or {elt upon the occasion. 
‘The first intimation of the motion 
had been received with satisfac. 
tion; the formal renewal of it 
within the walis of the house was 
welcomed ¥ h exultation and tr 
ump! 1 It was easy to understan i 
the motives by which the honour- 
able gentle man and _ his friends 
were influenced in acain directing 
the attention of the house to this 
subject. They were evidently dis 
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as a tax, but that is not the object 
of the measure. The object, the 
sile object is to provide men; and 
the penalties in this, as in other 
cases, are imposed only for the 
purpose of impelling individuals 
to the performance of their duty. 
There is the less reason too to 
complain of these penalties, as they 
are substituted tor the much more 
grievous and burthensome penal- 
ties of the army of reserve. In 
speaking of the effect of this bill, 
the hon. gentleman has forgotten 
to advert to the period when it 
first came into action. From what- 
ever cause it arose, the orders for 
general recruiting to supply de- 
ficiencies were not issued till the 
4th of November. In estimating, 
therefore, the effects of this bill, 
we must confine our view to Us 
operatic n subsequently to that pe- 
riod. Looking then to the returns 
of the last three months, it will be 
found that upon an average they 
amount to nearly two hundred 
for each week. Calculating then 
upon this basis, the annual supply 
may be estimated at nine or ten 
thousand men. Can we then, with 
this statement before us, listen to 
the hon. gentlemian’s proposition 
for the repeal of this bill at the 
very moment when we are begin- 
ning to experience its effects? ‘The 
number which it appears probable 
that the bill will produce, amounts 
nearly to the whole supply which 
is provided by the regular :ccrun- 
are to be 
told that its effect i conteniptible, 
and that the measure shovld in- 
stantly be abandoned. Upon this 
simpie ground, then, he might 
safely rest his ecpposition to the 
motion ot the honourable centlo- 
man. if the house would consider 
would 
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be satisfied that he had not formed 
an unreasonable opinion with re. 
gard to its future effect. Before 
war was actually declared, the mi. 
litia was to be ratsed, and after. 
wards the supplementary militia 
and the army of reserve. Nearly 
a hundred thousand men were thus 
to be procured by ballot. This ex. 
cessive dram of men, together with 
the recollection of the high boun- 
ties to which it had given rise, 
would of course materially retard 
the operation of the bill. If then, 
under such circumstances, it had 
produced the effects which he had 
described, what would be the suc- 
cess of the measure when these 
impediments were removed? But 
it had to encounter another diffi. 
culty. The supposed failure of the 
bill was industriously circulated 
throughout the country ; and hav- 
ing been originally carried by a 
small majority, it was confidently 
asserted that it would be repealed 
upon the meeting of parliament. 
These opinions and prejudices will 
now be dissipated ; and when it is 
known that goverument intends to 
persevere in the measure, and if 
requisite to enforce the penalties, 
the bill will have a fair trial; and 
lL have no hesitation in expressing 
my conviction that the result will 
correspond with the expectations 
of its most zealous supporters. 

“ Butlam accused of disappoints 
ing the house and the country, by 
holding out, through the medium 
of this bill, the prospect of a most 
rapid and extensive increase of our 
regular force. To this I have to 
answer, that T never encouraged 
such an expectation, that I never 
gave any such pledge. The bill 
itself will sufficiently show that 20 
very sudden addition to our mili 
tary force was expected from its 
aperauon; for only 9Q00 men 
were 
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were to be raised in the first in- 
stance for Great Britain. From 
the observations indeed of the ho- 
nourable gentleman, [ should be 
led to suppose that he had never 
taken the trouble to consult the 
bill; for, if he had examined 1 w ith 
the least care, he could never have 
entertained the extravagant suppo- 
sition that it was intended to raise 
in one year the enormous number 
of eighty-five thousand men. The 

real object of the measure was to 
provide a permanent force by a 
gradual operation; nor was it ex- 

ected to produce its full effect m 
a“ than six or seven years. 

« Another and a very leading 
object of the bill was to remove an 
evil of a very serious nature, and 
which had been the subject of ge- 
neral complaint. The excessive 
bounties which had been given 
under the former system, had al- 
most put an end to the regular re- 
cruiting service. ‘This mischief has 
been entirely removed by the effect 
of the present measure ; and the 
recruiting is now con duc ted with 
fresh activity and spirit, ‘This then 
is another and most important be- 
nefit resulting from that measure, 
which the hencurable gentleman 
would persuade the house so sud- 
denly to repeal.” 

Referring to Mr. Sheridan’s ob- 
servations relative to the state of 
the regular army, Mr. Pitt said 
that it was not only unsupported 
by the papers upor the table, but 
completely inconsistent with the 
facts which those papers contained. 

« During the last year 20,000 men, 
in infantry, cav alry, and artillery, 

nad been added to the dispos: ible 
f rece ot the country yd 
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whole addition for the preceding 
year did not exceed twelve thou- 
sand men. Judging from experi- 
ence, and the facts which have been 
stated, it is reasonable to presume 
that eight or nine thousand will be 
obtained fram the present measure 
in the course of the year; and 
adding to this number the supplie S 
from the regular recruiting service, 
estimated according to the aver: uve 
of the last seven months, together 
with those who may be inclined to 
volunteer from limited to unlimited 
service, we cannot fairiy state the 
probable aggregate augmentation 
of our regul: irarmy in the present 
ear at less thant twenty-six thou- 
sand men. This, then, is the result 
of that military system which the 
honourable gentle man describes as 
completely ineflic: icious. ‘lhe more 
the subjec t is inve stizated and con- 
sidered, the more 1 am persuaded 
will the house be surprised at the 
tone which has been assumed, and 
the confident and lofty language 
which has been used upon this oc- 
casion. Iam at a loss to conceive 
by what principles the honourable 
gentleman is governed, and how 
he can venture to stand up and in- 
dulge in such assertions, when evee 
ry fact concurs so decidedly to 
evince their tallacy. Of late, in- 
deed, he has seldom condescended 
to favour the house with a display 
of the powers of his imaginations 
and the wonderful activity of his 
fancy: but to make amends, when 
he doe ‘s resolve to come forward, 
we are always prepared to expect 
a grand performance. Nothing, 
however remote from the question 
before the house, comes amiss to 
him. All that his fincy suggests 
at the instant, all thai he can utter 
in the ebullition of the moment, 
every thing that he has slept upon 
and matured, whatever his com. 
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to fix his responsibility by stating 
that when these measures were 
adopted he was even secretary at 
wir. He confe ssed that he had 
a considerable share in conducting 
the military arrangements out of 
coors 3 but he de Cc I: ire d th: it he h: id 
no more concern with the bills 
alluded to than if he had been se- 
cretary to the board of agriculture. 
These charges proc eedin: o {rom 
the right honourable ventle man 
were not only extremely unfatr, 
but larly impolitic ‘ For, what 
had t seen the conduct and system 
which he had himself pursued? It 
was known that the imprudent ex- 
tension of the ballot had procee ded 
solely from his suggestion and au- 
thority ; it Was unt under 
stood, that the chormous bounties 
which had lately been common, 
had necessarily followed from m ca 
sures recommended by the rigt ht 
honourable gentleman himself. But 
he had ai Jeneth profited sesh CX- 
perience, aid he had sufficient op- 
portunity of de Ing sO from the er- 
rors of his own: ids ninis tr ation. 
His principal objection to 
bil Wis, the hint hoes 
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evitably attended. Judging from 
observation and experience, he was 
satished that nothing could be ex- 
pected from = parish officers but the 
most imprope rand cruel methods 


of accomplishing their object ; and 
whatever success had attended the 
measure, this alone we uld have de- 
termined him to ) SUPP Ort the repe: _ 
But, with all its ) 
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to be put off with etperime: it afier 
experiment, merely to gratity the 
projector. The right honourable 
gentleman had stated it as a mat- 
ter of triumph, that his plan had 
been equaliv successful with the 
old system of recruiting. But the 
facts from which thts conclusion 
was drawn confirmed his original 
objections to the bill, and con- 
vinced him that it had tended ma. 
terially to inpede the recruiting 
service, 

General Norton, Mr. Langham, 
and colonel Stewart, were of opt- 
nion that the motion was premez- 
ture, and that from various causes 
it was impossible, at present, cor- 
rectly to ascertain the elfect of the 
bill. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that 
the right honourable gentleman had 
abandoned the principal and in- 
deed the s ole ¢ round upon which 
he had formes ‘hy relied tor the sue- 
asure. Not a word 
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that he should vote in opposition 
to the motion, because he was of 
opinion that the bill had not been 
fairly tried. Uniless the fines were 
enforced, it was im possi ble to form 
a correct estimate of the effect of 
the measure. It had been repeat- 
edly observed, that it would be- 
come a mere money bill. But the 
right honourable gentleman had 
assured the house, that when the 
bill should operate only as a f- 
nancial measure, he would imme- 
diately abandon it. The real inten- 
tion of the motion was sufficiently 
apparent. ‘lhe merits of the pre- 
sent bill, and the state of our mi- 
litary de fence c, were very subordi- 
nate objects, To procure achange 
of ministers was the evident pur- 
pose to which it was directed. He 
contended, however, that those ct 
whom the present government con- 
sisted, were much more likely to 
co-operate cordially together than 
the gentlemen opposite, who were 
agreed neither upon the present, 
nor, indeed, upon any other sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Fox said that he should de- 
tain the house with but very few 

; 

observations. It had been sip- 
posed that he and his friends had 
sustiined much disappointment at 
the result of the motion which had 
been made upon a former night. 
tie was not conscious, however, 
of any such feeling ; although it 
would not have been su prising it 
some depree of chagiin had been 
experienced. He last year had the 
honour of submiitine to the house 
a motion similarto the present It 
had been supported by upwards of 
two hundred members, and also 
by the right hanourable gentleman 
himself. No material chan ve had 
since taken place in the situatior 
of affairs. ‘The adoption of the 
present bu. was mdeed the only 





measure that had been since age, 
complished. But the right ho. 
nourable gentleman, it seemed, had 
changed ‘hi s view of the subject, 
and now opposed that very step, 
the policy of which he had before 
so actively supported. It would not 
be extraordinary, then, if, upon such 
an occasion, he should feel some 
degree of mortification and surprise, 
Frequent allusion had been made, 
in the course of the debate, to the 
union of parties. But, said Mr. Fox, 
“upon what principle ts the right 
honourable gentleman entitled to 
throw out taunts upon this subject? 
When he acted in conjunction with 
us the last year, did he then con- 
demn this union? Is it not, indeed, 
to this very circumstance, to that 
coalition which he now reprobates, 
that he is indebted for his present 
situation?) For myself, [ have al- 
ways thought, that unless public 
men can be persuaded to lay aside 
their animosities upon past transac 
tions, when new and different cir- 
cumstances arise, it would be im- 
possible that this government could 
subsist, at least according to the 
principles upon which it was esta- 
blished at the revolution.” But if 
the mere circumstance of uniting 
with those from whom he hid for- 
meily differed, was a well-ground- 
ed subject of censure, what, in this 


respect, was to be thought of the. 


cond: ct of the right honourable 
gendeman him self? Had he not 
pel blicly branded his predecessors 
or their weakness and incapacity ? 
Had he not insinuated that they 
were as devoid of honour as of 
unders standing | ? And had he not 
restored those very persons, with all 
their weakness and incapacity, to 
the admiistration ?—But to come 
to the bill itself. 

‘he object of the measure was 
to raise © forthwith”? a conside- 
; rable 
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rable number of men. About 
18,000 men was the amount of 
the deficiency to be supphied in the 
army of reserve act, and 9000 more 
were to be added before the month 
of October ; forming an aggregate 
of 27,000 men. But, what in re- 
ality had been e: Tecred ? From the 
papers upon the tabie it appeared, 
that in England, accor ding to the 
ratio of the men hitherto. raised, 
not more than 4,700 would be ob- 
tained. If the right honourable 
gen'leman did not specifically pro- 
mise to raise 27,000 men within the 
above period, yet the whole tenor 
of his speeches, his charges of im- 
becility against his pre edecessors, 
and his Z eclar ations of the neces- 
sity of an immediate addition to 
our force, clearly proved that a 
prompt and eilectual increase was 
the « bject of the bill; and that 
object had entirely failed. It was 
s: aid, j in excuse tor this failure, that 
the bill was carvied by a small 
majority, and that it had to en- 
counter the effect of that opposi- 
tion. He certainly did not believe 
that any obstacle arising trom this 
cause had been o} ppos od to the bill. 

The right honourable cventleman 


had Secisineed the intention of 


continumg the bill as a measure 
of supply. But if the menace of a 
pecuniary fine did not produce the 
men, What was the effect of the 
penalty but a grievous, a mon- 
strous, species of taxation? The 


‘I 
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= however, had assisted in re- 
uting the army. In what man- 
ner had it done so? Was it not 
merely by the negative part of u, 
by suspending the competition and 
te high bounties? "That was a 
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bill, was then ridiculed as a wild 
and absurd imagination. Such are 
the shifts to which t the advocates 
of the bill are ow ae in attempt- 
ing its defence. It was clear, that 
hitherto it had etfected nothing 5 
and it was no less apparent that tt 
never could prove of any utility. 
In truth, whatever efficient force 
existed in the country, was to be 
ascribed solely to the measures of 
the former incapable administra- 
tion. ‘the right honourable gen- 
tleman, therefore, was in fairness 
bound to recant and abjure those 
opprobrious charges which he had 
so confidently urged against the 
late ministers, his present col- 
leagues. He was calied upon, by 
a regard to his own reputation and 
honour, to furnish some better 
proof than the present bill, of his 
a recgl —_ s to the confidence 
of the nation. For it never could 
be imagined that a measure so 
feeble and impotent was the off- 
spring of an efficient mintster, or 
of great and powerful talents. Af 
ter a jew observations from lord 
Castlereagh, anda short reply from 
Mr. Sheridan, the house divided, 
when the motion was negatived by 
a majority of 140, The numbers 
were $27 and 267. 

We have been induced, as well 
from the general interest of the 

irom its particular im- 

portance at the presen period, to 
state with some ck ‘erree of minute- 
ness the facts and arguments ad- 
duced by both parties in the course 
of these debates. It will not be 
difficult to determine upon which 
side the scale preponderates. It 
cannot afford just matter of sur- 
prise 1 


ae 
Suoject as 


thac some difficulty should 
hive becn foand in procuring res 
cruits, when it is considered that 
Tire (rroverniment at thi ils pert rd had 
Upy aids of 490,000 men exclusively 
employed 


“ 3S 


employed in arms; and this from 
a population of 15 millions, and 
im a country distinguished for its 
uninterrupted prosperity in manu- 
factures and commerce. ‘The dif- 
ficulty, however, was greatly in- 
creased by the very measures which 
were suggested for removing it. 
The most plausible and delusive 
schemes were successively project- 
“ed ; but uniform experience proved 
that nothing was gained by the 
mere multiplication « of machinery ; 

what was acquired in one way 
was constantly lost in another; and 
all observing men were at leneth 
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satisfied of the necessity of aban, 
doning this cumbrous system, and 
of resorting to the old and simple 
method of recruiting. <As to the 
additional defence bril, it was ad. 
mitted even by ministers themselves 


to have been up to the period of 


these debates almost wholly unsue. 
cessful; but a further trial was con. 
tended for, and a more favourable 
event was confidently predicted. 
That trial has since been made ; the 
result has been still the same, and 
has tended only to confirm the 
opinions of those by whom the mea- 
sure was originally opposed. 





CHAPTER III. 


~) 
Observations upon the National Delt and 


Ordnance—— Sea me acid l 


Expendisure—Army Estimates— 


es upon the ‘Budg el —Delates upon the Salt 


Tar— upon the Tar on H we athe Horse <—upon the Legacy Bill— Sup. 
plementary Budget—Compasition with the Holders of the Lon yalty Loan, 


AL are now to direct the at- 
tention cf our readers to 


the financial siatements and mea- 
sures of the year. ‘Vhey ailord 
materials for much curious and in- 
teresting inquir : but our limits, 
and the obj ct of the present wor} ; 
will not permit us to indulge in 
speculations of this nature. A debt 
or six hundred millions, and anan- 
nual expenditure of nearly cighty 
millions, are certainly calculated, 
upon a first impression, to alarm 
even the most sanguine. But there 
are several con sidera tions white! *} 
upon a nearer view, would pre 
thems S¢ lve S 20 dimin 11s] our bee ty 
It was sup posed, at the termin. ation 
of the Am ert can war, thatthe pur - 


cr 


lic credit of the country was pu shed 
to its utmost himit, and that we hy had 
arrived almost at the ¢ end of our 






resources. 


Since that period, the 
amount of the debt has been more 
than doubled: but notwithstanding 
this increase in its nominal amount, 
such has “ai the rapid deprecia- 
tion of money, that the r: vt of its 
real and substantial aucmentation 
has been much less considerable. 
This is easily understood ; and it 
would not be dificult to show, it the 
nature of our present design would 
permit it, that this decline in the 
value of money is principally >to be 
ascribed to the extension of the debt. 

The evil has therefore in some de- 
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yherwise have sunk; and to this 
Jiminution in the wee e of n ONLY, 


which was vie? ved by wrany ra . han 
“Cl wal >, 4 1c 


much alarm, and considers 
greatest pl ublic calamity, the na- 
tion has been a d not mere ly 
for its prospern , but even fon its 
nreserVathon. ie titits that vo uhis 
dep reciation were confined to Great 
Bate, in alone, it would operate as 
a bounty upon the tdustry - our 
vals. But no InjurIOUS 
on nee has hitherto vie le irom 
this cause: on the contrary, du- 
nn the whole period of its operas 
on, the manufactures and come 
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teration, though in an inferior de- 
gree, has taken place in all the states 
of Europe. ‘The cause of this may 
perhans be traced, at least as toa 
pat ol it, to the vast ere il 
ascendeney of Great Diitain;: 
has now tor a period of several 


Years directed 4 idl c trolled tno 


2 


Comn) 


; 
Shicd 


commerce of the glubes: and it ap 
peass t t) Lerete re im) Ossi ible, that any 
mater ulceration could have taken 
place in the vaime of her medium 


of exchange, without extending its 
«? 


indiuence m some degree to every 
country which her transactions ems 
braced. 

In udvertine to the svrplies, the 

mates tor the army and the bare 
rack de, at first occur. On the 
bt ruary ure nouse resolved 
lise! commnitee, upon the 


eretary at war, for 


purpose ot taking these esti- 
ima mio consideration. After a 
minute explanation of some subor- 


rculiurs, he « oncluded in 


rs. with p ‘oposing tor 


the viytea > be 
di *s = 

Tii@ USUAL ft 
fac adoi oo) tihe house the follow. 
expenditure {or 


me statement of 
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the military service of the current 
yeu 


> Great Britain and Ireland, 135,000 L. 


. , 2 1,655,000 
(sib! tar, Ceylon, and 


1,124,000 


, and certain infantry, 
Lust dices ~ - 954.10 
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- - - O35 942 
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{. 


Pensions to the widows of officers, &c. = - . 29,437 
For foreign corps ° ° . . . £51,350 
Hospital expenses for Ireland . - - - 20,522 
Royal military college - - - - 13,315 
Royal military asylum - - - - 23,458 


For the barrack department of Great Britain and Ireland * 3,732,192 


These charges were successively 
moved by the secretary at war, and 
adopted without any considerable 
opposition by the house. Mr, Cal- 
craft observed upon the article 
which related to the staff officers, 
the charge for which appeared to 
him enormous. In England alone 
there were 136 general officers, in 
Scotland 17, and 57 in Ireland, 


making a total of 210, exclustve of 


those who were stationed in the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey. The 
number he thought excessive ; and 
he could not torbear also observing 
that the volunteer establishment had 
been attended with much unnecessa- 
ry expense, (rom the appointment of 

eneral officers to struct the corps 
in military discipline. These ob- 
servations were supported by Mr. 
Whitbread and Mr. Kinnaird; they 
in particular condemned the ap- 
pointment of brigadier generals to 
the volunteer establishment. The 
inspecting officers alone were fully 
suthcient for the instruction and 
discipline ot the corps. Even ad- 
mitting that the appointment ot 
brigadier generals michtin the first 
instance have been advisable ; yet, 
as the reasons upon which this part 
of the establishment was originally 
adopted had for some time ceased, 
it ought certainly to be disconti- 
nued. The expense from the in- 


Ordnance fer the land service for Great Britain 
Services } criorme l in the oth c of ( rdrnance 


service of the office of ordnance unprovided ror in 1804 - 


© A reduction of 120,000/. in this estimate wa 


the motion of the se crotary at war. 


crease in the number of staf officers, 
when considered with reference to 
our general system, was certainly 
not very great. It was stated by 
ministers at only 33,0001. But 
even this sum ought to be saved to 
the nation, unless tt could be shown 
that the increased establishment 
was of benefit to the service. The 
chancellor of the exchequer vin. 
dicated the appointment of the bri- 
gadier generals. It might have 
been necessary, upon avery short 
notice, to have assembled a large 
force at a particular point, for the 
purpose of providing for the de- 
fence of the country; and it was 
well known that this could not be 
effected without the assistance of 
brigadier generals. He stated, that 
from the latest returns it appeared 
that the volunteers amounted to 
more than 325,000 eflective men; 
of that number 240,000 had been 
inspected, and were reported by 
the proper officers to be fit for im- 
mediate service. He was confident 
that the house would not, from an 
il-judged parsimony, adopt any 
measure which might tend to check 
the improvement, or diminish the 
ethciency, of this important part of 
our defensive force. 

The estimates for the ordnance 
were on the same day moved by 
Mr. W. Pole. 
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To replace sums advanced by the Irish exchequer for the £, 
use of the ordnance in Ireland - - - 139,230 
'The ordnance service in Ireland - ~ - . 470,769 
‘he number of men voted for the naval service of the 
year amounted, inclusive of marines, to 120,000. 
Upon a subsequent day the —— sums for the ex- 
traordinaries of the navy were voted, upon the motion 
of sir Evan Nepein : 
For the ordinaries of the navy, for 1805 — ° 1,004,940 
For extraordinary expenses of building and repairing ships, &c. 1,553,690 
‘i‘he hire of transport ships - - - - 975,000 
‘The maintenance of prisoners of war, in health - 525,000 
For sick prisoners of war - - - - 57,009 
The same day the following sums for miscellaneous ser- 
vices, and for the British Museum, were voted upon 
the motion of Mr. Huskisson : 
For the payment of claims of the United States of America 415,000 
For the claims of American loyalists, &c. - - 135,72 
For the expense of convicts at liome ° - » 53,719 
Law charges - - - - - - 20,000 
Public office, Bow-street - - - - 12,000 
Frintiny, &c., for both houses of parliament - - 29,000 
Allawances to protestant dissenting ministers in England 
and Ireland - : - - . 10,476 
The civil establishment of New South Wales mn ° 20,000 
Foreign and home secret service - . - 175,000 
The offices for the superintendance of aliens - - 7,620 
The repairs of military roads ° " ” ‘ 5,000 
The civi! establishment of Canada - . . $,37] 
Ditto Nova Scotia ° ° - ~ . 7.163 
Ditto New Brunswick e e . . 4,650 
Ditto Island of St. John’s - - - - 3,153 
Ditto Cape Breton » ° . . : 2 O10 
Ditto Newfoundland ° - - - - 9,130 
Ditto Bahamas - - - - - 4,458 
Ditto Bermuda e s ‘ ‘ ‘ 580 
Ditto Dominica e . . ‘i . GOO 
For buildings, &c., for the British Museum - - 11,000 


Upon the 18th of February the 
house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee, to take into consideration 
the ways and means proposed for 
faising the supplies. l'he estimates 
tor those branches of public service, 
which, according to established 
custom, had been already submit. 
ted to the house, were referred to 
the committee. Advertin r to these 


4 . . 
g UTM On tre Vie I ee i. 
YeuInent ‘ Mr. Itt stated tie Qe 


mount of the several charges in the 
following order : 

The navy, exclusive of the sum of 
890,000/. ior ordnance, 14,645,6302. 
The army for England, 14,778,591 1. 
Of this sum the expenses of the 
volunteer corps were estimated at 
1,100,C002. and the extraordinaries 
at 3,660,000. The army for Ire- 
land, 3,558,506L including 500,000/; 
tor the volunteer corps of that part 
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of the kingdom. The ordnance for 
England, 4 +,246,9941.. For Iretand, 
KOU,VUEL Miscéllaneous services for 
England, comprehending the sum 
already voted under this head, 
$00,00CL. For Inland, melusive of 
the permanent grants in conse- 


quence of the union, 680,0002. Ot 


these several items Wf expendi- 
ture, the aggregate amount was 
$9,559,521. Having enumerated 
these usual heads of supply, the 
chancellor of the exchequer ob- 
served that th 1eTe s still remained one 
article to which he was anxtous to 
direct the atiention of the house ; 
it was connected with a subject of 
the greatest moment, not only to 
our own country, but to the gene- 
ral interests of Europe. It was 
known that his majesty’s ministers 
had been engaged in a continental 
intercourse, relative to objects of 
great magnitude and importance. 
He rejoiced to find that it was now 
the firm conviction of that house, 
that the ultimate security of Great 
Britain was intimately connected 
and interwoven with the general 
security of EF It must be the 
wish, thercfore, of every man who 
heard 1 him, that the intercourse to 
which he h. id referred, should be so 
prosecuted as to restore peace upon 
grounds calculated to establish that 
security Which was the object of all 
our wishes and of all our exertions. 
But looking areund us, and judg- 
ing from those facts which are 
known to us all, it would be rash 
and presumptuous in the extreme, 
to expect that without further sa- 
criice on our part that great ob- 
ject could be attained. He would 
not at that time enter into any de- 
tails on the subj ‘ct; they would 
be introduced with more propriety 
upon a future discussion. To have 
postponed the supply for the ser- 
vice of the year, would have been 


a8 One. 








attended with inconveniénce to the 
public. He considered it tierefore 
to be his duty, to make such an 
addition to it as might enable his 
majesty to afford w ith effect such 
assistance as the interests of the 
country might require. He pro. 
posed, therctore, th: it for this pur- 
pose there should be granted to 
his majesty a further sum of five 
millions: with this addition, the 
total amount of the supply for 
Great Britain and freland would 
he £4,559, 5211. But two seven. 
teenths of this sum were by the 
terms of the union to be paid by 
Ireland, together with the same 
proportion of the civil list, and 
other charges on the consolidated 
tund, not relating to the public debt. 
The two seventeenths of the whole 
supply amounted to 5,2#2,298L 
and the proportion of the civil list, 
and the charges on the consolidated 
fund, to the sum of 160,806/. 
making an aggregate of 5,403,1020, 
This then being deducted from 
44,559, 5212. the total ameunt of the 
supply, would leave the sum of 
39,156,4102 to be provided by 
Great Britain. But there were some 
separate articles of charge which it 
would be necessary to add to this 
amount. The first was the sum 
of one million, which he proposed 
that the house _— | yote towards 
the discharge of the debt due to 
the East India company. There 
was also the sum of 820,0002 on 
account of the deficiency of the 
malt duty in the year 1803, and 
414,000/. to complete the payment 
of the American claims. Dut an- 
other very important article still 
remained. The surplus of the con- 
solidated fund for the last year 
had been estimated at five mil- 
hons ; it had produced, however, 
only 2,200,0000. leaving: 
to be supplied of 2,500, 00 d. "Vins" 
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surplus had been calculated upon deficiency, together with the other 
the high and almost unexampled articles ot separate charge, emounte 
receipts of the former year; but if ed to the sum of 4,534,0002. and 
the actual produce be compared this added to the former sum of 
with the. average of the last three 39,156,419/. would constitute a to- 
years, the diminution would not tal of supply for Great Britain, of 









appear very considerable. This 43,690,419. 


Navy, exclusive of $90,0002. for ordnance for the naval 











service - - - - - - 14,645,630 
England - - - 14,778,391 P 
Army, Treband . ° e 3,838,506 18,616,897 
, England - - 800,000 - 
Miscellaneous, J Tiel a 7 7 650,000 1,450,000 
39,559,521 
Further extraordinary expenses - ° - 5,000,000 
Joint charge for England and Ireland - > 44,559,521 
Deduct on account of Ireland, as below . - 5,403, 102 
/ 59,156,419 
Separate charges for England to be added : 
East India company - - - 1,000,000 

Deficiency of malt duty, 1803 - $20,000 4.534.000 

American claims - - ~ 414,000 ’ , 


Deticiency of the consolidated fund 


@ 2,800,000 7 





43,690,419 


Particulars of the above deduction, on accoftnt 

of Ireland 2-17ths of 44,559,521. - 5,242,296 
2-17ths of 1,366,851/. the amount of the civil list, 

and othercharges on the consolidated fund 160,806 


The chancellor of the exchequer 
then proceeded to state the ways 
and means for raising the supplies. 
The first article was the duty upon 
malt, and the personal estate duty, 
amounting together to 2,759,0002. 
The surplus of the ways and means 
of the preceding year, 1,192,1151. 
tormed the next article. The third 
consisted of the surplus of the con- 
solidated fund, tothe 5th of April 
1806. In estimating the amount 
of this surplus, the average of the 
ermanent (ares for three years, ex- 





clusive of 1808 and 1804, in which 
additions were made to them, was 
taken, and from this sum the per-’ 
manent charges were deducted. This 
average was stated, after making the 
proper deductions, at 28,199,0002, 
The duties imposed in 180% and 
1804 produced 1,315,0004, which 
of course increased the average to 
99,514,06C]. But there was an ad- 
dition to the consclidated fund of 
1,881,0007. from Ireland, for that 
part of the debt with which she was 
charged, aud there were aiso two. 
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other articles, making the whole 
sum to be added 2,556,0001, The 
whole amount then of the ave- 
rage world be $2,530,000 2. On the 
ower hand, the amount of the per- 
manent charge for Great Britain 
was 28,032,000. OF this sum 
96,692,200/. arose trom the micrest 
of the debt, and the charges of 
management, &c. The amountof 
the civil list was 960,000/. ana the 
further sum of $89.900/. arose from 
charges added to the consolidated 
fund. The sum then of 28,082,0004 
being deducted from 32,351,0004. 
the average amount of the pe:ma- 
nent taxes, would leave a sum of 
4,349,000/, for the probable surplus 
of the consolidated fund. He did 
not, however, tale credit for the 
whole of this sum, but stated the 

obable surplus to the 5th April 
1806 at only four millions. The 
next article in the list of ways and 
means consisted of the war taxes. 
Mr. Pitt observed that these were 
tuken the last year at 9,000,000/. 
he should, however, not state them 










at more than 8,300,0007. It mus 
be a source, he said, of teal satis 
faction to the country, to perceive 
that the war taxes were likely to 
produce a sum so nearlv equal to 
that at which they had been origt. 
nally estimated. ‘The property tax 
came next in order; it produced 
last year the sum of 4,900.00), 
but a considerable part had not yet 
been received; and upon a careful 
estimate, he thexyht the entire a. 
mount might betaken at 6,300,0002 
The benetits resulting from this sy. 
stem had been so sensibly experien- 
ced, that he felt it to be his duty, in 
addition to the provision for the in- 
terest of the loan, to propose a fur- 
ther addition of one fourth to the 
existing rate. He calculated that 
this measure would produce the 
sum of 1,150,000. ‘To these arti- 
cles there was further to be added, a 
sum of 300,000/. from the lottery, 
and a loan of 20,000,000/. on the 
separate acccount of Great Britain. 
The recapitulation was as follows: 








Malt and personal estate duties - - - 97385000 
War taxcs - - - - 8,300,000 
New war taxes ° ° ° 1,150,000 
Property tax - - - - 6,300,000 

15,750,000 
Surplus of the consolidated fund to April 5th 1806 - 4,000,000 
Lottery ° 2 7 e ‘ . $00,090 
Surplus of the ways and means of 180+ : - 1,192,175 
Loan - - ° ° e ~ 26,000,000 
‘Total of wavs and means ° ° e - 44,992,115 
Total supplies é ‘ . " . 4.2,.590,419 
Surplus of ways and means above the supplies : 801,696 


A further sum would be requi- 
ste for the service of Ireland, of 
which one million would be raised 
in that country, and two millions 
and a half in Great Britain. The 
interest of the whole, however, 
would of course be provided by 
Ireland. 








The chancellor of the exchequer 
then proceeded to state to the com- 
mittee the terms upon which the 
loan had been negotiated. ‘The 
subscribers for every 100/. were to 
receive 150/. three per cent. and 
221. reduced. ‘The money, theres 
fore, was borrewed at the mode- 
rate 
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rate interest of 5/. 3s. 2d. per cent. 
He observed that the terms of the 
contract were much more advan- 
tageous to the country than those 
which had been entered into the 
last year. This he ascribed to the 
increasing prosperity of the empire, 
to the firmness of parliament in 
raising so large a portion of the 
supplies within the year, and above 
all, to the progress of the sinking 
fund, which had already begun to 
make ample returns for the fore- 
sight and constancy of the coun- 
try. 

“Mr. Pitt then stated to the com- 
mittee the additional charges oc- 
casioned by the loan, and by the 
fund created for the payment of the 
holders of the loyalty loan. ‘These 
charges, together with the sum ap- 
propriated to the liquidation of the 
loan by the smking fund, amounted 
to 1,537,192. He would state the 
new taxes, which, upon a careful 
inquiry, he thought it most ad- 
visable to establish, in order to 
meet this increased charge. ‘They 


consisted first of an augmentation : 


of the duty upon letters ; one penny 
upon every single letter, two-pence 
upon double letters, and three- 
pence upon treble letters, sent by 
the general post. He should pro- 
pose also an addition of one penny 
upon letters carried by the two- 
penny post to the vicinity of Lon- 
don; and a further addition of 
two-pence upon every foreign let- 
ter. The estimated produce of this 
tat amounted to 230,000), The 
Aext article of taxation which he 
had selected was salt: he proposed 
that the existing duty of ten shil- 
lings the bushel should be increased 
te hiteen, and that, six-pence the 
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bushel should be added to the duty 
upon exportation. ‘The produce of 
the former of these taxes was cal- 
culated at490,000/.; of the latter, at 
80,0007. As athird resource, he 
proposed that an addition should 
be made to the tax upon horses 
kept for pleasure, and for the pur- 
poses of husbandry; one fifth he 
thought might be added to the tax 
upon the former description of 
horses, and the 12s, 6d. paid upon 
horses kept for husbandry might be 
extended to one pound: upon those 
horses which were charged with 
the duty of 2s, Gd. no addition 
would be imposed. In estimatin 

the produce of this tax, he oan 
that the increase upon the first class 
of horses would amount to 110,000/. 
and upon the second, to $20,000/. 
The last of the new taxes was an 
augmentation of the duties upon 
legacies He proposed in the first 
place, that one per cent. should be 
paid upon those legacies which 
were at present exempted from tax- 
ation ; that is, upon legacies to per- 
sonsin a direct line of descent from 
the testator. It was difficult very 
accurately to ascertain the amount 
of this tax, but he calculated that 
it would produce about 200,0002, 
He proposed also, that the duty 
should be extended to legacies 
charged upon land; from an acci- 
dental omission in the former act, 
legacies of this description were 
exempted from the payment of 
duty. This amendment would pro- 
duce 100,0001. and a further sum 
of 30,0002. might be raised by in- 
creasing the tax from eight to ten 
per cent. in the case of legacies be 

queathed to strangers in blood, 
The recapitulation was as follows: 
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Total amount of the interest on the loan, &c., asabove -° 
New taxes proposed to meet the above charges : 


Post office ° ° ‘ 
Salt ° ° . “ 
Ditto on exportation to Europe - 
Pleasure horses ° ‘ “ 
Husbandry ditto - - 
Direct legacies - . 4 


Legacies charged upon land 
Ditto to strangers im blood 


Surplus produce above the charge 


It appeared, therefore, that the 
estimated produce of the new taxes 
exceeded by upwards of 20,0002 
the sum required. The chancellor 
of the exchequer concluded his de- 
tail by congratulating the house 
upon the general prosperity of the 
country, and by expressing his firm 
conviction that the resources and 
the vigour of the nation would be 
proportionate to the emergencies of 
its situation. 

Mr. Fox observed, that, as a 
general proposition, he was cer- 
tainly disposed to admit the policy 
of connecting ourselves with some 
of the leading powers of the conti- 
nent; but he did not consider that 
he was necessarily bound, by this 
admission, to assent to the expe- 
diency of granting any subsidy for 
the purpose of procuring continental 
assistance ; that was 2 point upon 
which he would not at present offer 
any opinion. ‘the mode of pro- 
ceeding, however, which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had pro- 
posed for the adoption of the house 
was novel and extraordinary. It 
was usual, and certainly much more 
regular, for parliament to decide 
upon the policy of granting a par- 
ticular subsidy, and to determine 
also upon its amount, before any 
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1,537,199 





. 230,000 
, 490,000 
° $0,000 
° 110,000 
° $20,000 
° 200,000 
. 100,000 
$0,000 
































1,560,000 





22,808 





specific sum was voted for that 
purpose, He would not object, 
however, to the course that was 
now recommended; though he 
wished it to be understood that he 
reserved to himself the right of 
offeriug his sentiments, not only 
with respect to the general policy 
of granting a continental subsidy, 
but also as to its extent, and the 
mode of its application, when the 
subject should be sumitted speci. 
fically to the house. Mr. Fox 
strongly objected to the additional 
tax upon agricultural horses. Those J 
who were best acquainted with the 
practice and details of husbandry, 
knew that the tax even in its pre 
sent state was extremely oppres 
sive. He also objected to the tax 
upon salt, but said that he should 
postpone to a future period the 
statement of the grounds of his 
opinion. In taking a general view 
of the new objects of taxation, he 
could not forbear observing, that, 
with the single exception of the tat 
upon salt, none of the additional 
duties had been imposed upon a 
ticles of consumption. He con 
fessed that he felt some alarm 2 
this circumstance, when he adverted 
to a principle which seemed to be 
universally admitted, that the rs 
y 
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lity of taxing articles of consump- 
tion was the best criterion by whiclt 
to estimate the power of a nation to 
sustain its public burthens. He re- 
gretted too the addition which was 
proposed to the property tax: one 
of his principal objections, both to 
the duties upon income and pro- 
perty, arose from the facility with 
which impositions of this nature 
miht at any period be augmented. 
Ifthe tax were now increased by 
25 per cent. it — soon, upon the 
same principle, be extended in a 
much higher ratio; and under the 
form of a property tax, the people 
might, by a gradual operation, be 
stripped of all their possessions. It 
was essential also to recollect that 
the tax must of necessity be levied 
ina very unequal manner. The 
assessments upon land might be 
made with some degree of accuracy, 
but it was impossible to form a 
fair estimate of commercial profits. 
He was apprehensive also, that if 
this tax were continued for any con- 
siderable period, it would be con. 
sidered as a permanent tax, and 
would be voted annually upon si- 
milar principles with the land tax. 
He dreaded the consequences which 
might result from abandoning the 
antient and approved modes of tax- 
ation. ‘The duty at present indeed 
was confined to income, but it 
might soon be extended to capital, 
and it was impossible to foresee to 
what limits it might ultimately be 
pushed. It would be of importance 
to the nation, to obtain an assurance 
that the tax should never be aug- 
mented beyond a certain point; it 
might be proper perhaps to fix as 
4 limit, the half of its present a- 
mount. If the country were satis- 
mc My Sages particular, the tax 

paid with cheerfulness 
and alacrity. 


The chancellor of the exchequer, 
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in reply, observed, that no gentle« 
man, by the present vote, would be 
pledged either to approve the gene- 
ral policy of granting coritinental 
subsidies, or bt application of the 
principle in the particular instance. 
It was not cnly convenient for the 
public that the supplies for the ser- 
vice of the year suould be provided 
by one contract, bat it was also of 
importance that the loan should 
not be postponed to a more ad- 
vanced period of the session. Nei- 
ther was there any objection, even 
in point of strict form, to the couse 
proposed. For, if the house should 
notapprove of the particular objects 
to which it was intended that this 
surplus sum of five millions should 
be appropriated, it would then re- 
main to be applied to the other ser- 
vices of the country, 2s parliament 
might ata future period determine. 
In reply to the general remarks 
made by Mr. Fox upon the selec- 
tion of the new objects of taxation, 
he observed, that the salt tax wasa 
tax upon consumption; the duty 
upon horses was a tax imposed part- 
ly upon luxury, and partly upon 
use; and the increased duty upon 
postage operated upon the general 
extension of our wealth and pro- 
sperity. The war taxes of lastyear, 
he observed, were all upon articles 
of consumption ; and though there 
was certainly no period at which 
they could be expected to be less 
productive, the returns amounted 
to the sum of eight millions. He 
referred to this result, as tending to 
confirm, in opposision to the appre- 
hensions of the honourable gen- 
tleman, the sanguine opinion which 
he himself entertained of the re- 
sources of the nation. As to the tax 
upon property, it was of all the 
different modes of taxation the most 
aconomical. The most respectable 
authorities upon subjects of this na- 
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ture had: considered it as a tax dif- 
ficult in the application, but in no 
degree unjust or improper in pruvi- 
ciple. The great revenue which 
had been derived from it was a 
proof of the spirit of the people, of 
the extent of the public wealth, and 
ef the facility wit which that 
wealth might, in a season of emer- 
gency, be rendtred available for 
the protectiop of our independence 
and honour. 

Mr. Pax observed, that the in- 
crease of the property tax operated 
very differently trom the increase 
74 any other description of tax. it 
the assessed taxes in any case Were 
too high for the circurnstaaces of a 
particular individual, he might al- 
ter lis establishment; and the same 
principle apphed to the tax upon 
tea, wine, or other articles of con- 
sumption. In these cases, there- 
fore, the tax might be extended 
without reserve ; and it was prin- 
cipally upon this ground that he 
preferred the old and approved 
methods of taxation to the new 
and dangerous system which had 
been recently introduced. In the 
principle and provisions of this tax 
there was no corrective ; and there 
was every reason to apprehend that 
it would be gradually extended, 
until the nation would smk under 
the accumulated burthen. 

Upon a subsequent day Mr. 
Johnstone and Mr. Francis made 
some observations upon that article 
im the budget which related to the 
payment of the sum of one millicn 
to the East India company. There 
was no parliamentary evidence, 
nothing but the mere declaration of 
ministers, to satisfy the country 
that any sum was due to the com. 
pany ; and yet upon such grounds 
@ second million was now to be ad. 
vanced to supply their necessities. 
"Phere was, however, the best evi- 








dence to prove that a very eons, 
derable sum was due from the com 
pany to the nation ; for they hada 
venanted io pay annually 500,00Q3 
to the public, and only one of theg 
payments had yet been made, 
Upon what ground, then, were mi. 
nisters or the company entitled to 
call upon the house for this ad, 
vance? Surely not on account of 
the distressed situation of the com. 
pany: that was inteced impossible; 
for, in every statement which had 
been made to the house upor the 
subject, their finances were asserted 
to be in the most prosperous and 
Hourishmg condition, It was pro. 
per, therefore, before any further 
advance should be made, that an 
inquiry should be instituted, in 
order to determine upon which side 
the balance rested, and whether 
any, and what sums were due to 
the company. It was inconsistent 
with the duty of parliament, and 
particularly of the members of that 
house, who were the constitutional 
guardians of the national purse, to 
vote a second time so considerable 
asum of money toa public com- 
pany without examination, without 
proof, and upon no other founda- 
tion than the mere assertion of mi- 
nisters. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, in reply, that if the come 
pany had been involved in any er- 
traordinary expenses for the sup- 
portof government, it was just that 
they should. be reimbursed inde- 
pendently of the consideration of 
any previous arrangement. The 
regular payment of their dividends 
was the company’s first obligation; 
and if upon the whole they were 
greatly in advance to the publics 
there was no reason to complaitt 
that the sums referred to had nef 
been punctually discharged. When 
the question of the prosperity of the 
company 
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eompany was considered, it would 
aaa be remembered that they 


- tad been called upon to sustain the 


expense of two or three unforeseen 
wars. But notwithstanding the ra- 

id succession of these wars, and 
the extraordinary pressure which 
they must in consequence have oc- 
casioned, it would be found, when 
the particular discussion of the 
question should occur, that the si- 
tuation of the company was more 
prosperous than it had been for a 
period of many years. 

The bills for the increase of the 
tax upon horses kept for pleasure, 
and for the augmentation of the 
rates of postage, passed through 
the legislature without observation. 
To the other subjects of taxation 
proposed by the minister, much 
opposition was made. Of these, 
the first which was submitted to 
the house was the increased tax 
upon salt. It was said by those 
who opposed the measure, that this, 
being a direct impost upon one of 
the necessaries of life, was Iighly 
impolitic. Government had been 
constantly advised, by those who 
were best informed upon financial 
subjects, to abstain trom any di- 
rect tax upon butchers meat, corn, 
and other articles of necessity. But 
salt fell within this description. ft 
was the burthensome and vexatious 
impost of the gabelle, which more 
perhaps than any other circum- 
stance occasioned so much dissa- 
tisfaction in France, and disgusted 
the people with the measures of 
the court. So oppressive was the 
operation of the tax in that coun- 
try, that the consumption of salt, 
an article essential to the comfort 
and the health of the poor, was 
reduced to considerably less than 
one half of the quantity which had 
been formerly used. ‘The present 
measure was the more objection- 
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able, because a committee of the 
house had been formerly appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring imto 
the effect of the duty upon salt. 
That committee had made its re- 
port in the year 1801. ‘The result 
of their inquiries was decisive upon 
this subject. ‘They were fully sa- 
tisfied, after the most minute inves- 
tigation, of the extreme impolicy 
of the tax, and of the beneficial 
effects which, from its abolition, 
would result to the manufactures 
and agriculture of the country. 
This tax was to be reprobated on 
account of its effect upon the poor, 
The sustenance of the lower or- 
ders of the community consisted 
chiefly of salt meat and vegetables. 
They would, therefore, of necessity, 
use a greater quantity of salt than 
persons in more affluent circum- 
stances. But even if this were not 
the case, and the consumption 
should be supposed nearly the same, 
still it was the extreme of injustice 
to inforce a tax operating equally 
upon all orders of the community, 
without reference to their different 
means of sustaining the burthen. 
It was the more cruel too at the 
present time, when the poor were 
labouring under such severe di- 
stress, and when the opulent were 
called upon to contribute by sub- 
scriptions to their relief. In its ap- 
plication to Scotland thetax was 
still more impolitic. The salt of 
that country was manufactured 
from sea-water, and of course oc- 
casioned a considerable expense in 
fuel. ‘Io impose, therefore, the 
same tax upon the salt of Scotland 
and the rock salt of Liverpool, 
would be unjust in the extreme. 
The tax would tend also to dis- 
courage the fisheries, a branch of 
industry of the highest national 
importance. It was true that the 
drawback would diminish the evil. 
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But to obtain the drawback was 
often atrended with difficulty, and 
these embarrassments were a se- 
rious discouragement to commerce. 
When the tax was imposed in the 
year 1795, a reduction was made 
in favour of Scotland, on account 
of the particular circumstances of 
that country. The duty was re- 
duced from 6s. 6d. to 4s. the bush- 
el; If Scotland then, in the year 
1795, was considered incapable of 
paying more than 4s. what ade- 

uate reason was there to suppose 
chat she could now sustain a tax 
of more than double that amount? 
It was also known that in Scotland 
the present duty afforded no re- 
wenue. ‘The produce of the tax 
was onty 44,0001, and a greater 
sum than this was paid in bounties 
by the excise and the customs. The 
total abolition of the tax. would, 
therefore, not only relieve the peo- 
le from an oppressive burthen, 
Pt prove advantageous to the re- 
venue. ‘he measure, theretore, 
in every view of it, appeared to 
be inexpedient; and if ministers 
were compelled to resort to such 
means in orcer to raise the sup- 
plies, this consideration afforded an 
additiona! motive to the observance 
of the strictest economy in the pub- 
lic expenditure of the country. 

In reply to these arguments it 
was observed by the minister and 
his friends, that no considerable 
stress ought to be placed upon the 
report ot the committee. Upwards 
of three years had elapsed since 
that report had been laid upon the 
table ; and notwithstanding an in- 
terval of peace, no attempt had 
been made during the whole of 
that period, and under two suc- 
cessive administrations, todirect the 
attention of parliament to the sub- 
ject. It was evident, therefore, 
either that the house entertained 
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doubts with respect to the correc, 
ness of those conclusions at which 
the committee had arrived; oy, 
that they felt the extreme difficulty 
of carrying their suggestions into 
effect. But if this could not be 
accomplished during peace, it sure. 
ly would not be prudent, while the 
country was engaged in war, to 
abolish an impost which produced 
a million a year to the state. There 
was no inclination on the part of 
the present ministers to burthen the 
poor. They had uniformly en 
deavoured, in raising the supplies, 
to press as little as possible upon 
the lower orders of the state. The 
assessed taxes, the duty upon pro 
perty, upon wine, and other articles 
of a similar description, afforded 
sufficient evidence of the truth of 
this assertion, and of the disposi. 
tion by which ministers were in 
fluenced. Since the year 179% 
taxes had been imposed upon the 
country to the amount of sixteen 
miilions a year; and these, with 
two or three exceptions, had been 
entirely drawn trom the middling 
and higher classes of life. The 
poor, however, as well as the rich, 
were deeply interested in the pre- 
sent contest; and they would cheer- 
fully contribute according to ther 
meuns, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing their own independence and 
vindicating the honour of their 
country. Neither was it true that 
the present measure would press 
severely upon the lower orders of 
the community, The duty would 
enter into the price of the com- 
modity, and would therefore be 
graduaily paid. It would be found 
also, upon calculation, not to ex 
ceed four or five shillings for each 
family in the course of the year. 
Nor was it true that the poor in- 
dividually consumed a_ greater 
Quantity of salt than the rich. -? 
ule 
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the investigation which was made 
upon a former occaston, the re- 
verse appeared to be the case, and 
nearly in the proportion of two to 
one. The price of bread would 
not be affected by the proposed 
tax: the quantity of salt used in 
preparing it was extremely icon- 
siderable. It was found upon in- 
quiry, that so smaall a sum usa 
single farthing would purchase salt 
sufficient for a sack of flour. With 
regard to Scotland, the deduction 
which had been formerly made 
would still be continued. It did 
not arise from any want of ability 
in the inhabitants of that part of 
the kingdom to pay the tax, but 
from the expense with which the 
manufacture was attended. The 
salt was made from sea wa- 
ter, and of course occasioned a 
considerable consumption of fuel. 
It could not, indeed, be denied, 
that in Scotland this branch of the 
revenue had been extrem¢ly un- 
productive. But this arose from 
the frauds which were practised, 
and, in particular, from the smug- 
ling which was carried on with 
deed. It was confidently hoped 
and expected, that the continuance 
of these abuses would be prevented 
by the provisions of the present 
bill. There was no ground for 
the apprehensions which appeared 
to be entertained with respect to 
the operation of this tax upon the 
fisheries ; because it was provided 
that a drawback should be allowed, 
equivalent to the duty. Upon the 
whole, it would be difficult to sug- 
gest atax which would produce an 
equal revenue to the country with 
so little inconvenience and pressure. 
In answer to what had been said 
by ministers relative to the report 
of the committee, it was observed, 
that shortly after the report was 
‘aid upon the table of the house 
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hostilities had recommenced with 
France. If the report then had 
not been acted upon, it was not 
from any doubt that was enter- 
tained of the policy of those mea- 
sures which the committee had sug- 
gested, but from the difficulty of 
providing a substitute for the tax 
during the pressure of war. But 
surely it was a strange species of 
logic, to deduce from this circum- 
stance an aryument in support of 
the present bill, which by the enor- 
mous extension of the duty would 
so materially aggravate the evil, 
and render the abolition of the tax 
at any future period still more dif- 
ficult, if not altogether impracti- 
cable. 

Some difference of opinion aps 
peared also to prevail with respect 
to the expense of collecting the duty 
upon salt. It was stated by Mr. 
Rose at 20,000/, and by Mr. Cal- 
craft, who referred to the report 
of the committee in confirmation 
of what he advanced, at 100,000/. 

In the several debates which took 
place upon this subject, the speak. 
ers on the part of ministers were, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr Rose, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. 
S. Bourne: on the side of oppo- 
sition, Mr. Fox, Sir W. Pulteney, 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. 
Johnstone. and Mr. Kinnaird. 

In the debate upon the third read- 
ing of the bill it was intimated by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that in consequence of the mfe- 
riority of the salt manutactured in 
Scotland, he did not intend that 
the same addition should be made 
to the duty in that country as in 
England. It was finally deter. 
mineJ, that the same proportion 
which before existed should still be 
preserved ; and the increased duty 
in Scotland was accordingly limit- 
ed to two shillings. The bill fi- 
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nally passed by a majority of 38, 
the division being 92 and 54. 

The proposed duty upon the ex- 
portation of salt was abandoned. 

A more effectual opposition was 
made to the increased tax upon 

ricultural horses. It was con- 
tended by those who were adverse 
to the bill, that it would tend to 
discourage the growth of corn, and 
operate as a bounty to the grazier. 
This was the more to be reprobated, 
as it appeared, from the corn bill 
which had been passed in the last 
session, to be the opinion of parlia- 
ment that the production of grain 
required encouragement. ‘This tax 
then was directly opposed to the 
spirit and principle of that measure. 
Nor was this the only burthen that 
was to be laid upon the farmer. 
If the penalties incurred under the 
prone 4 detence bill were to be 
raised, that also would operate as 
a severe tax upon the landed in- 
terest. These imposts were the 
more unwise, as, from the present 
situation of Europe, it ought to be 
the first object of the nation to 
extend her internal resources, since 
upon these we must ultimately re- 
ly for our defence against the en- 
terprising and ambitious spirit of 
the enemy. Other objections were 
urged to the bill. It would dis- 
courage marling, and many simi- 
lar agricultural improvements. It 
would press moe upon the oc- 
cupiers of small farms. ‘The pro- 
portion too of horses employed on 
hilly countries was greater than in 
other situations, and a larger num- 
ber of horses, considered with refe- 
rence to the produce, was used 
upon poor than upon rich soils. It 
was observed also, that in moun- 
tainous countries the breed of horses 
was small, and the tax in its appli- 
cation would upon this account 
also be extremely unequal, 
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In defence of the bill it was cop. 
tended, that though the tax was 
imposed upon the tarmer, it would 
ultimately fall upon the consumer, 
That the corn bill of the last ses. 
sion, one object of which was to 
secure the agriculturist against the 
fluctuations in the price of that 
commodity, was an evidence of the 
concern which ministers took in the 
interest of the land-holder. The 
tax was too inconsiderable in its 
amount to check the extension 
of agricultural,improvements. It 
could not be seriously urged that 
it would produce any change of 
system, or any sensible effect upon 
the relative advantagesarising from 
particular modes of farming. As 
to what had been said with respect 
to the smaller breed of horses, these 
were exempted by the last act. 
The duty attached only upon horses 
which were more than thirteen 
hands and ahalf high. The whole 
number of horses exempted from 
the tax was 29,000, and of these 
9,000 were Welch. ‘The same pro- 
visions were of course adopted in 
the present bill. Neither would 
the tax press with any perceptible 
weight upon the consumer. ‘The 
whole amount of the produce of the 
country might be fairly estimated 
at 150 millions. The produce of 
the tax was stated at 520,000/, 
which amounted to about one 
500dth part of that sum, But t 
the price of wheat were taken at 
70s. the quarter, the increased duty 
upon that quantity would amount 
to something more than three half- 
pence. A quarter of wheat was 
supposed to be the average cone 
sumption of an individual in a 
twelvemonth. It followed, there- 
fore, that if the farmer could at 
once transfer upon the consumer 
the whole of the burthen, it not 
only would not be severely felt, 
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but would scarcely be attended 
with any sensible effect. 

This reasoning, however, was 
not sufficient to reconcile the house 
to tle measure. The country gen- 
tlemen united in opposition to the 
minister ; and the bill was lost by 
a majority of three. ihe numbers 
upon the division were 73 and 76. 
Sir R. Buxton, Mr. Lascelles, and 
Mr. Baker voted with the oppo- 
sition. 

On the 22d of March, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer introduced 
his supplementary budget for the 
purpose of making good the de- 
ficiency in the ways and means of 
the year. ‘This deficiency was oc- 
casioned by the rejection of the 
above bill for imposing a tax upon 
agricultural horses, and by the re- 
linquishment of the duty upon the 
exportation of salt. It amounted 
in the whole to the sum ot 400,000/. 
The new taxes which were pro- 
posed fell within the: departments 
of the excise and customs. Under 
the first head an additional duty 
was proposed upon the different 
species of glass, which was esti- 
mated at $0,000/., and a further 
duty of 10d. per thousand upon 
bricks and tiles, which would pro- 
duce 37,000/. Thirty-one thousand 
pounds might be raised by an in- 
crease of the duty upon.auctions. 
The amount of the proposed ad- 
vance was stated at ld. per pound 
upon the sale of estates, and 2d. in 
the pound upon goods, Six-pence 
per pound upon coffee would pro- 
duce 28,000/. An additional duty 
upon cyder and perry for sale, 
without interfering with those coun. 
ties in which it was the common 
beverave of the people, might be 
ext ected to furnish about 15,0002. 

‘ly, Under this head it was pro- 
posed to raise 11,000). upon vine- 
Et, aad 5,000/ upon silver and 
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gilt wire. ‘The total amount was 
707,000!. Lhe remainder would be 
supplied by the customs. An ad. 
ditional duty was suggested upon 
slates and stones carried coastwise, 
It had always been usual to ade 
vence the duty upon these articles 
with that upon bricks and tiles. 
The proposed increase was 20 

cent. ; the amount of which was 
estimated at 4,400/ Several other 
miscellaneous articles were named. 
Barilla, oil, turpentine, &c. would 
bear an increase of duty, and might 
beexpected tofurnish about22,000/. 
The remainder of the deficiency 
was proposed to be supplied by an 
additional impost of 24 per cent, 
upon the importation of goods, 
which, calculating from the present 
duty, would produce the sum of 
176,000/. ‘The total, from the ex- 
cise and customs, would be found 
to exceed thesdeficiency by up- 
wards of nine thousand pounds. 

Upon a subsequent day, lord 
Henry Petty objected to the aug- 
mentation of the duty upon auc. 
tions. He observed that it would 
press severely upon small traders, 
and upon persons m_ embarrassed 
circumstances, who were frequently 
compelied to have reconrse to this 
method of disposing of their roods. 
The present duty, the amount of 
which was between 10 and 12 per 
cent., was sufficiently burthensome. 
His lordship recommended an ex- 
emption in favour of the persons 
to whom he had referred... The 
chancellor of the exchequer ob- 
served, that no tax could be pro- 
posed that would be entirely free 
from particular objections, No 
further opposition was made to the 
measure. 

Upon the third reading of the le 
racy bill, an amendment was mo- 
ved by sir H. Mildmay, that the 
clause relating to legacies bequeath- 
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ed to persons in a derect line of de- 
scent from the testator should be 
omitted. He thought this clause 
m the highest Seon xcepuonable. 
Ji imposed a tax upon the younger 
children of a family » W hile the heir, 
the person who was best able to 
sustain the burthen, was wholly ex- 
empted. ‘The measure pressed 
with unequal weight uppon the 
Janded interest ; because the tuther 
of atamuly in this situation possess- 
ed fewer opportunities than other 
persons of establishing his younger 
ehildren during his lifetime. He 
objected to it also on another 
ground ; 1t extended to those chil- 
dren only who took by will, while 
others who acquiz ed property un- 
der the terms ot a marriage settle. 
nent were not aitected by the pro- 
visions of the bill. 
‘The chanceller of the exchequer 
said, that as the house had already 
decided upon the principle of the 
measure, It would not be necessz? v 
for hima to examne the sulbiect at 
much leneth. He conceived that 
the attack which had becn made 
upon that part of the pili which im- 
posed a duty upon dire ct legacies 
had proceed led either trom mi: iD- 
preher sion, or from 2 very limmned 
view of the subiect. When it was 
said that it weuld press severely 
upon the younees childver i« f a fa. 
mily, it should be reco) Yected How 
inconsiderable was the amount of 
the duty. But suppese a — 
should wish to leave a younger 
chiida legacy ot 50007 Nes it would be 
easy for him to add 50/. to this sum 
tor the payment of the tax, and to 
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was partial in its operatior mo Sere 
it did not extend to property ae. 
quire ed by settiement. The < dyect 
of the measure was certainly: not 
to affect transmissions, thouzh the 
propriety of such a 
open a wide field for discussion; 
but it was known that transmissions 
were already In Many stances 
tased od valorem. On the whole, 
1e did not think that rhe objections 
hich had been stated ought to 
make any impression upon the 
house, - the prejudice of the bill. 
Mr. Grev was decidedly hostile 
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jeat enterprise, and to destroy the 
sources of commerce. He was 
averse to the measure upon another 
ground: m a mixed government 
hike this, the credit { an hereditary 
aristocracy could not be maintained 
without great possessions and e%- 


tensive , ice. These possess 
sions and this mfuence were both 
atlucked | v the present bill, which 
for the first tume estabhshed a du- 
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ty on jegucies Charged upon iahd. 
Such taxes, he observed, had ever 
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shot» a small additional sum would 
cover the tax and remov e the hard- 
ship. What then was this but to 
say in other words, i. the land 
Was to puv the dutv? and if 50, 


why did not the right honourable 
Ren tlem lan at onct propose the tax 
in this direct form? The difference 
too established by the bil], between 
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his mind another insuperable objec- 
tion to the measure. id ~ 

Lord e. */ avenashs oe Tr. 
Spencer Stanhope - also spoke m 
opp. sition to the hill. las 

‘Lhe question for the third read- 
ing was then put and carried ; and 
sir H. Mildmay having proposed 
his amendment, it was nevgatived 
hy a majority of 92. Tor the a- 
mendment 72, against it 164. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
submitted to the house an arrange- 
nent for the purpose of satisfying 
the holders of the loyalty loan. 
The whoie amount of the loan was 
wenty-two millions. Subscribers 
to the extent of thirteen millions 
had agreed to aceept the terms 
proposed in the act of the last ses 
sion; there were other subseribers 
to the amount of four millions, who 
had expressed a wish to be repaid 
the sums which they had respec- 
tively advanced. He proposed, 
theretore, that these who had given 
the regular and prescribed notice, 
should, upon giving a further no- 
tice ot their desire to take the bene- 
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gested, become entitle! on the St! 

day of April, for every 10CZ. of 
lovalty, to such a sum either in the 
5 per cent. consolidated annuities, 
the half year’s dividend 
due on the 5th of July, or to such 
asum in the $ per cent. reduced, 
the interest upon the latter to be 
pavable from the 5th of April, as 
would be worth, according to an 
average calculated in the month of 
February preceding, the sum of 
JUCL. sterling, torether with a fur- 
ther addition upon every 100/. re- 
duced of 10s. of the same stock: 
or that chey should be entitled, if 
they thought proper, to any prow 
portion of 5 per cent. consolidated 
annuities, and 3 per cent. reduced, 
to be taken upon the same terms, 
It was also proposed that powers 
should be given to the lords of the 
treasury to contract fora loan to 
the amount of that part of the loy- 
alty which might not be exchanged 
upon the foregoing conditions.— 
‘These propositions were submitted 
to a committee of the whole house, 
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ed to persons in a direct line of de- 
scent from the testator should be 
omitted. He thought this clause 
im the highest degree exceptionable. 
Ji imposed a tax upon the younger 
children of a tamily, while the heir, 
the person who was best able to 
sustain the burthen, was wholly ex- 
empted. ‘lhe measure pressed 
with unequal weight uppon the 
Janded interest ; because the father 
of atamily in this situation possess- 
ed fewer opportunities than other 
persons of establishing his younger 
children during his lifetime. He 
objected to it also on another 
ground ; it extended to those chil- 
dren only who took by will, while 
others who acquired property un- 
der the terms of a marriage settle- 
ment were not aiiected by the pro- 
visions of the bil. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that as the house had already 
decided upon the principle of the 
measure, It would not be necessary 
for him to examme the subject at 
much length. He conceived that 
the attack which had been made 
upon that part of the bill which im- 
posed a duty upon direct legacies 
had proceeded either trom musap- 
prehension, or from a very limited 
view of the subiect. When it was 
said that it would press severely 
upon the younger children of a fa- 
mily, it should be recollected how 
inconsiderable was the amount of 
the duty. But suppose a father 
should wish to leave a younger 
child a legacy of 5000/, it would be 
easy tor him to add 50/. to this sum 
tor the payment of the tax, and to 
take the addition from the eldest. 
The younger branches of a family 
would thus be completely exempt- 
ed, and the duty would be paid 
irom a quarter which has been sup- 
posed most able to bear it. 
objected, however, that 
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was partial in its operation, because 
it did not extend to property ae. 
quired by settlement. The cbject 
of the measure was certainly not 
to affect transmissions, though the 
propriety of such a measure might 
open a wide field for discussion; 
but it was known that transmissions 
were already im many instances 
taxed ud valorem. On the whole, 
he did not think that the objections 
which had been stated ought to 
make any impression upon the 
house, to the prejudice of the bill. 

Mr. Grey was decidedly hostile 
to thebill. It was a direct tax up. 
on capital; and to impose taxes 
directly upon capital was to de. 
ieat enterprise, and to destroy the 
sources of commerce. He was 
averse to the measure upon another 
ground: in a mixed government 
like this, the credit of an hereditary 
aristocracy could not be maintained 
without great possessions and ex- 
tensive mfluence. These  posses- 
sions and this influence were both 
attacked by the present bill, which 
for the first time estabhshed a du- 
ty on legacies charged upon land. 
Such taxes, he observed, had ever 
been condemned by the wisest po- 
litical economists. The effect of 
the tax upon the younger children 
of a tamily had been justly m- 
sisted upon as a ground of objec- 
tion to the bill; but the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had observed, 
that a small additional sum would 
cover the tax and remove the hard- 
ship. What then was this but to 
say in other words, that the land 
Was to pay the duty? and if 50, 
why did not the right honourable 
gentleman at once propose the tax 
in this direct form? ‘The difference 
too established by the bill, between 
those who took by testament and 
those who inherited property, © 
acguired itby settlement, formed in 
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his mind another insuperable objec- 
tion to the measure. 

Lord C. Cavendish, and Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope also spoke im 
opposition tothe hill. 

‘The question for the third read- 
ing was then put and carried ; and 
sir H. Mildmay having proposed 
his amendment, it was negatived 
by a majority of 92. Tor the a- 
mendment 72, against it 164. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
submitted to the house an arrange- 
ment for the purpose of satisfying 
the holders of the loyalty loan. 
fhe whoie amount of the loan was 
twenty-two millions. Subscribers 
to the extent of thirteen millions 
had agreed to accept the terms 
proposed in the act ot the last ses 
sion; there were other subscribers 
to the amount of four millions, who 
had expressed a wish to be repaid 
the sums which they had respec- 
tively advanced. He proposed, 
therefore, that those who had given 
the regular and prescribed notice, 
should, upon giving a further no- 
tice ot their desire to take the bene- 
ht of the arrangement now sug- 
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gested, become entitle! on the Sth 
day of April, for every 1002. of 
loyalty, to such a sum either in the 
5 per cent. consolidated annuities, 
recetving the half year’s dividend 
due on the 5th of July, or to such 
asum in the $ per cent. reduced, 
the interest upon the latter to be 
piyable from the 5th of April, as 
would be worth, according to an 
average calculated in the month of 
February preceding, the sum of 
10CZ. sterling, together with a fur- 
ther addition upon every 100/. re. 
duced of 10s. of the same stock ; 
or that chey should be entitled, if 
they thought proper, to any prow 
portion of 5 per cent. consolidated 
annuities, and 3 per cent. reduced, 
to be taken upon the same terms. 
It was also proposed that powers 
should be given to the lords of the 
treasury to contract fora loan to 
the amount of that part of the loy- 
alty which might not be exchanged 
upon the foregoing conditions.— 
‘Chese propositions were submitted 
to a committee of the whole house, 
and were agreed to without any 


opp sition. 
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ISTRACTIONS suchas those 
which so few y: ars avo agi- 
tated Ireland, though the Goat burst 
and impulse of them had passed 


away, yet could not but beexpected 
necessarily to create a feeling of 
jealous precaution in the minds of 
those to wom its government 

should 
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should be 2fterwards committed ; 
and it is natural for the rulers of 
nations, even those of habits the 
least arbitrary, to wish to have that 
power entrusted to them, which 
they feel they have no inclination 
to abuse. That, as a main measure 
of precaution, 2 iurther suspension 


of the habeas corpus should be re-- 


quired, by administration, of the 
legislature, cannot, therefore, excite 
surprise. It is one of the advan- 
tages flowing from the union, that 
the imperial parliament can scarce- 
ly be considered, even by the most 
active and wakeful suspicion, as an 
assembly of victors legislating for 
the vanquished. ‘The irritation 
which might have still continued to 
rankle between the discomfited and 
those who overcame, were the seat 
of legislation still in the metropolis 
of Ireland, can now but faintly, if 
at all, take place; and nothing can 
be more historically certain, than 
that whatever of opposition has at 
any time been made to the claims 
of those who have thought them- 
selves oppressed, has originated not 
in England, but in the sister coun- 
try itself. Such opposition, in- 
deed, was the natural result of a 
small party ruling a majority: the 
cause having ceased, the effect, it is 
probable, will in time also cease. 
With respect to the measure of 
which we are about to treat, it is of 
course in its very nature merely 
temporary. 

On the 8th of February, sir Evan 
Nepean moved in the house of 
commons, for leave to bring in 2 
till for the further continuance of 
the act of 48 G. IL. for the suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus ct in 
Ireland. The bill met with consi- 
derable opposition both upon this 
occasion, and also upon the second 
reading, and in the committee.— 
Sir John Newport expected that at 
least some ground would have beeon 


laid for such a measure. If the ex. 
istence of committees of united 
Irishmen at Paris, or of persons 
callmg themselves such, were a 
justifiable cause for an act like this, 
we should have to look for the con. 
tinuance of the suspension through. 
out the whole duration of the war, 
For the enemy would have an in. 
terest in collecting such committees, 
if it were only for the purpose of 
exciting jealousies, and depriving 
the crown of the attachment and 
support of a great part of the peo- 
ple. He did not deny that some 
degree of disaffection mig}it exist in 
Ireland, possibly sufficient to war. 
rant this application; but at least 
some evidence of this should be ad. 
duced. The granting such e:- 
traordinary powers over the more 
distant and detached parts of the 
empire, ought to be more cav- 
tiously looked to than if England 
itself were the object of the bill. 
And surely it should be proved to 
Ireland, that the imperial parlia- 
ment would not causelessly invade 
its rights. He conceived that a 
justification of so harsh a measure 
was particularly due to the people 
of Ulster, who, though remarkable 
for loyalty and attachment to the 
British constitution, were at the 
sume time a strong-minded people, 
not likely to be satisfied with a mea- 
sure of this nature, unless a cause 
for it were shown to them. He 
moved therefore, as an amendment 
to the motion, the omission of the 
latter part, jor the purpose of in- 
scriing “that a committce consist- 
ing of 21 members be formed by 
ballot, to examine such documents 
as may be laid before them, and tore- 
port their opinion upon these docu- 
ments, whether the continuance ol 
the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act be a measure necessary to the 
tranquillity of Ireland.” 
Mr. Dennis Brown and colonel 
Hutchinson 
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Hutchinson considered the mea- 
sure as necessary. It was neces- 
sary as a means of preventing any 
communication between the disat- 
fected at home and the emissaries 
of France. The latter gentleman 
lumented that it was not advisable 
to state the grounds on which the 
renewal of the suspension was 
asked, as they must be secrets of 
state; and he acceded to the mea- 
sure, hoping and trusting his m2- 
jesty’s ministers would turn their 
serious attention to the state of 
lreland at large. Sir John Stewart 
expressed a similar opinion. When 
in office in Ireland (as attorney 
general), information had been 
given by persons connected with 
the disaffected. The exposing to 
public view the channel through 
which this information came, would 
have been productive of the great- 
estevil. ‘Che numbers contined at 
present under the suspension of the 
bill were very few, and the charac- 
ter of the nobleman now at the 
head of the Irish government was 
a pledge that the number would 
not be improperly increased. 

Mr. Windham offered a few ob- 
servations upon the motion, which 
it Was impossible for him to let pass 
without comment. He had him- 
self supported the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act on former 
occasions, but never without strong 
reasons. ‘lhe house had more 
than once voted such a suspension, 
but never without strong and clear 
grounds, fairly proved, or notori- 
ousiy existing. The honourable 
mover had shown no necessity 
whatsoever for his proposition. It 
seemed now as if it were to pass 
as 4 matter of course, as a land 
and malt bill, to be voted every 
session without one word being 
Sud upon it. The arguments of- 
‘cred in support of the measure 
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bore in truth against it. Not what 
committees of the disaffected ex- 
isted, but what mischief such com- 
mittees could produce, was really 
the proper object of inquiry, It 
was not what disaffection they 
wished or designed to raise in Ire- 
land, but whether their means ot 
disturbing that country were such 
that the !suspension of the habeas 
corpus act was necessary to pre- 
vent them. Was the constitution to 
be stopped and set going in this 
manner, as if by a pedal? When it 
was asked, what this extraordinary 
power was called for, it was an- 
swered, Not that there were dis- 
turbances in Ireland; not that it 
was the better to repel invasion ; 
but that there were committees of 
waited Irishmen sitting at Paris, 
and that there were mischievous 
people in Ireland. ‘The question 
is not, What these persons wished to 
do, but what the others could do 
withthem. None of those whospoke 
for the motion would give up the 
eeneral loyalty of the people—all 
contended that the mass was loyal. 
Yet this broad unqualified power 
is to be given; and to be given, 
because, trom the character of the 
person to whom it is to be given, 
it is not likely to be abused. Sure- 
ly, in a free state, this cannot be 
a reason for such trust. If go- 
vernment is to be endowed with 
extraordinary powers, the danger 
should be of such an extent as to 
impress on every man’s mind the 
propriety of conceding such powers. 
It should not be said that no 
ground should be stated, lest there 
may be danger of discovering the 
sources from which the informa- 
tion was derived. The ground 
which could justify putting the 
country under martial law could 
not be secret: its magnitude must 
make it known. A favourable 
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ieture of the tranquil state of 
reland had been drawn by the 
honourable mover of the address 
(Mr. Dillon). What had happened 
to discolour that picture? The 
mode of inquiry suggested by his 
friend sir J. Newport was such as 
to render all thought of danger 
idle. Undoubtedly — parliament 
should be tender of the privileges 
of every part of his majesty’s sub- 
jects. With regard to the more 
distant parts, the precaution ought 
to be peculiarly great. An obli- 
gation of honour and consci- 
ence ought hee to be felt, 
with reg: ard to giving powers, the 
we ight of which would fell exclu- 
sive ly upon others, while they could 
not touch ourselves. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
desred, in every thing that con- 
rned Ireland, to give way to the 
gentlemen connected with that 
country. He differed entirely from 
the honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Windham), who contended, 
that im no pessible case could the 
house of commons agree to the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act, 
without a specific examimation 2s to 
the crounds on which ihe suspension 
was to take place. If that were 
vot the principle he meant to esta- 
blish, a great part of his areument 
was of no avails if it was, It was 
one in which, durin’ the last war, 
he had trequentiy concurred with 
him in departing irom. ‘The ho- 
nourable gentleman did not now 
contend that the renewal was not 
night, but that itought not to be 
franted without examination. The 
ese ible gentleman said, no 
statement had been made, no thing 
had been offered to satisfy the 
mind of the necessity of the mea- 
sure. It was a mischief chit often 
arose, when the statement was 


short, that, because it was simple, 





no statement was supposed to have 
been made; where there were no 
proofs adduced, because the facts 
were obvious, and because public 
notoriety rendered all information 
superfluous, then it was said no in. 
formation had been given. The cir. 
cumstances in whichwe were placed 
supplied proof and information in 
abundance to the minds of every 
one. We were at war with a power 
which aimed at the destruction of 
the whole British empire, but par- 
ticularly through that part of it 
for which we were now legislating. 
The meditated invasion, with the 
systematic collection and incorpo. 
ration of all whohad fed Ireland for 
their treasons, t he avowed intention 
of carrying on a correspondence 
through these a; gents, and the res 
collection of the repeated insurrec- 
tionsthat had taken place—were all 
these matters of such light ime 
pression, that no measure should 
be adopted with regard to them, 
with wat precise and particular ine 
guiry? A contrary system had 
been acted upon with the concur- 
rence and support of the honour- 
uble gentleman; and to that sy- 
stem the safety and permanence 
ot Great Britain, as well as Ire- 
land, were owing. Jt is not the 
bare existence of committees of 
united Irishmen, nor the number 
of the disturbers; but the great 
pomt iss that these were working 
and communicating, and that their 
co-operation could not be too 
strictly watched and guarded 
against in a war like this. He 
would not be so unmanly as to 
deny that the same necessity W ‘ould 
probably suggest the same meae 
sures in most wars. If any thing, 
however, : surprised him more than 
another in the honourable gentle- 
man’s speech, it was the mis-state- 





Ireland; 





ment of what had been said of 
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Jreland; because it was said, the 
reater part of the country was 
well affected, it was contended 
that the disaffection would be of 
no avail. ‘This was the same ar- 
gument by which the honourable 
gentleman had, during the last 
war, been himsclf assailed, and 
which he had so often baffled. It 
was indeed to be hoped that the 
disaflected would by this time have 
their eyes open; but was it to be 
supposed that there was no mi- 
nority still weak and wicked 
enough to cultivate that connec- 
tion with France, into which for- 
merly a larger minority had been 
betrayed?) Did the honourable 
gentleman forget what he had said 
when the disatfected few talked as 
if they had a majority? There 
was no one principle on which the 
honourable gentleman acted then, 
that did not apply now. If Ire- 
land, from being more distaut, was 
more open to the abuse of great 
powers, than if these powers were 
to be exercised nearer home, from 
its being also more open to dangers 
trom without, its safety ought to 
be more particularly provided for. 
He admiited that the mild charac- 
ter of the lord lieutenant was no 
argument for yielding the power 
asked for; but if the necessity of 
yielding it was established other- 
Wise, it Was surely a satisfaction 
that it was not likely to be abused. 
From the notoriety of the princi- 
pal facts, inquiry was superfiuous, 
and it might be attended with 
danger. He had every reliance 
upon the gentlemen who composed 
Mat house ; but where a person was 
iutrusted with a secret by which the 
lives of others mizht be brought 
in question, there was a tendency 
to conflict between duty and feel. 
ing, of the event of which few 
could be secure. For himself, and 
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for those who acted with him, he 
preferred relying on broad reasoning 
to sheltering himself under an ine 
quiry, which, though it would 
afford more than the proofs re- 
quired, would be inconsistent with, 
and probably detrimental to, the 
public service. 

Mr. Fox, much as he had been 
alarmed at the opinions avowed, 
and the conduct pursued, by his 
majesty’s ministers for several years 
past, particularly whilst headed by 
the right honourable gentleman 
who now presided over the admi- 
nistration of the country, yet never 
felt a greater degree of alarm than 
that which the sentiments which 
had just been utiered excited in 
his mind. “I should hope that 
he did not speak seriously; if he 
did, if really and deliberately he 
holds such sentiments, [ consider 
him as maintaining: principles the 
most alarming that I have ever 
heard promulgated in this house, 
or this country. It the doctrines 
which he has this night avowed be 
those upon which he means to act, 
and if he should obtain power suf- 
ficient to carry them into effect, 
how melancholy is the prospect of 
this country! Perhaps, however, 
the declarations | have referred te 
were used only as a defence against 
the arguments ot my right ho- 
nourabie friend, and not as an in- 
dication ot settled opinion. It 
even so, they were insufhcient for 
defence, and went tar beyond any 
principles held by the right hoe 
nourable gentleman and his col- 
leagues during the last war. He 
never before ventured to say, that 
because sume of the people were 
bad subjects, the liberty of the 
whole people should be placed at 
the discretion of the minister and 
his agents, by the suspension of the 
habeas corpus. He says that my, 

right 
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right honourable friend has had re- 
course to an argument, which 
upon former occasions he had suc- 
cessfully baffled, and which arzu- 
ment he called a “clumsy dilem- 
m2.”” I would tell him, and my 
right. honourable friend also, that 
it was not the dilemma we stated 
they succeeded in refuting ; but it 
was the clumsy misrepresentation 
of that dilemma against which 
they directed their objections. We 
mever maintained, that while the 
majority was loyal, there could be 
no necessity for a measure sumnilar 
to that now before the house. We 
never asseried that the lovalty of 
a mere majority tormed an argu- 
ment against the adoption of any 
measures of precaution against 
the disaffection of a mere minority. 
Our reasoning was uniformly 
grounded upon the degree and na- 
ture of the disloyalty alleved to 
exist, which we did not conceive 
such as to justify the harsh mode 
of proceeding then pursued. The 
right honourable gentleman ap- 
peared to me to state insuficient 
grounds to call for the rigorous 
measures of the last war. What 
then shall I say now? ‘The state 
of [reland is described in general, 
and particularly in Ulster, the most 
populous, and once the most sus- 

scted district of the country, to 

as sound, as well disposed, and 
as loyal as any part of England. 
Here then we have a comparison 
made that enables us to decide as 
to the necessity of this suspension. 
They who give us this rule and 
Measure to guide our judgment, 
Notwithstanding, say that the ne- 
cessity exists because there are dis. 
affected persons in the country. 
In what country are not such 
to be found? Unless, therefore, 
it be pretended that a measure 
ef justice different to that due to 


other countries ts due to the péople 
of Ireland, there is no_ security 
that towards England such a mea. 
sure may not be held necessary, 
The discontent or disaffection of 
a few, I ever thought, and sj] 
think, cannot warrant the suspen. 
sion of general liberty. The right 
honourable gentleman, however, 
has never till now taken so greata 
stride. He now sys, that not 
only is there disaffection, but that 
also we are envaged in war with 
an enemy who threatens to destroy 
our constitution and mdependence, 
Were we ever, I would ask, at 
war with any power, p:rticularly 
France, that was not willing so to 
do? It was reserved, however, for 
the right honourable gentleman to 
maintain that war is a good ground 
for suspending the habeas corpus 
act. If Ireland be threatened with 
mvasion, so also is Great Britain. 
When reasons of such a sort, 
theretore, are stated, 1 must feel 
as much alarm for the one country 
as for the other. I approve, highly 
approve, the: true and generous 
sentiments (and there is no senti- 
ment generous that is not true) 
that have been expressed by the 
honourable beronet who moved 
the amendment. He feels for Ire- 
land; I feel for Ireland and Great 
Britain. The right honourable 
gentleman seemed to believe an 
mvasion of England as probable as 
an invasion of Ireland. ‘There 
must then, according to his judge 
ment, exist as good reason for the 
suspension of the habeas ‘corpus 
actin England. If without any 
previous examination, therefore, of 
the nature and sufficiency of the 
grounds stated, we may be asked 
to assent to this motion, adreu, 

say, to the security of British free- 
dom ! adieu to that habeas corpus 
act, which is the proudest boast 
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and noblest guard of the British 
constitution! If the grounds urge d 
are sufficient to Warrant a suspen- 
sion, under what circumstances 1s 
this important privilege to be re- 


vived? | find, in the reten ot 
ry Anne this act Was suspend- 


ql 
ed twice; and during the reien oft 
branches of the house 
ef Brunswick that it was suspend- 
ed more than once. Trom the re- 
yolution down to the treaty of Ax. 
Ja-Chapeile, this privilege was not 
withdrawn from the British people 
so often as during a few years of 
the administration of the richt ho- 
nourable gentleman. Yet was the 
country frequently engaged iu 
war, frequently threatened with in- 
vasion, and much disturbed by 
disatfection ; disaffection, not of 
Jacobins, but Jacobites; a party 
and enterprising as the 
former, and stronger in numbers, 
influence, property, and power. 
But itis contended that n toriery 
is enough for parliament to pro- 
ceed upon. It has so been con- 
tended upon other occasions. Yet, 
atthe commencement of the last 
war, did the right honourable gen- 
Ueman and his colleagues think 
notoriety sufficient to induce par- 
liament to agree to measures like 
the Prese nt? A comantice of in- 
q Nry was then uu istitute d, to exa- 
mine and report upon the informa- 
tion which 
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ul WAS the course of proc ee ‘ding 
Waica my right honourable friend 
d, and this is the course 
e recommends now. [s 
then the least degree of incon- 
\ ‘¥Y atirtbutable to him for 
Ppp sing a motion ushered into the 
a y the mere statement of a 


Munister, and that statement itself 
Conauming such vain and futile 
sround i. alarm created 
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ligence of the riot in Dublin, might 
have carried this measure through 
the house then, but cannot be con- 
sidered as a precedent now. My 
right honourable friend took a dit- 
ferent and a wiser course: he urged 
the p roprasty of inquiry ; and had 
I been present, | should have cer- 
tainly supported him, although | 
should have resisted the ar gument 
of another friend of mine, who 
maintained that the bill should be 
iminediately passed. I am glad, 
from his gesture (Mr. Sheridan), 
to find myself mistaken; [ am 
glad to find that he was not be- 
trayed so to maintain.” Mr. Fox 
then touched upon the circum- 
stance of notice having been given 
by the honourable baronet of his 
intention to bring forward this 
measure, which notice had been af- 
terwards put off sine die. Was it 
10t something hke wishing now to 
take the house by surprise? like a 
desion to raise an argument against 
inquiring, out of the shortness of 
time between this and the expira- 
tion of the act? Ele spoke of lord 
Hardwicke; he praised his right 
honourable friend’s opinion, that 
the character of no m: in, however 
pure, could torm any reason for 
investing that man with arbitrary 
power. He was unwilling at that 
moment to say much of lord Hard- 
wicke ; it was cnough to justly 
him in the vote he should give, to 
say that he would intrust no man 
with such power. It character 
could jusiify such a grant, a mi- 
nister could always find some such 
individual amongst the nobility of 
the country. It lord Hardwicke 
did not answer, some other noble- 
man of unexceptionable character 
would be found to fill his place. 
THis objection was to the ofhice, not 
the man. Lee right honourable 
gentleman had not hinted when 
i the 
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-the meature before the house was 


likely to cease—perhaps it was to 
be extended through the duration 
of the war. Arguments similar 
to those used now, were always 
ready and at hand. With respect 


to the disposition of the people ot 


Ireland, and ot their attachment 
to lord Hardwicke, strange and 
incredible things had been uttered. 
With respect to some facts prov ing 
the abuse of power under the bill, 


he should have an opportunity of 


observing, when the mouon ot an 
honourable centh nian (Mr. L'itz- 
gerald) hould be } roug! ht betore 
the house. One gross instance he 
could not retrain trom alluding to, 
that ot Mr. Todd Jones. ‘hat 
gentleman, on mere suspicton, Aad 
suffered a rivorus imprisonment 
in a loathsome gaol toi upwards 
of sixteen months. Llad he beer 
guilty of a heavy crime, he has 


~* ” ’ . . . . 
suffered enough. It is the mischtet 


of arbitrary power, upposing even 
the pru \cipals In covernment to 
mean well, that acts will stli be 
commuted by its avents, such as 
when communicated would fill 
even those P INCT iis with horror. 
ble saw no reason tor the kdoption 


ot this mensure she saw andielt its 


dangers, and therciore opposed it. 
Sir Evan Nepean stated, that 
he had inquired into the situation 
Mr. ‘Todd J nes, and ft und, 
that thourh he was di contented, 


he had no just reaspn to com plain, 
as he was placed in as comfortable 
a state as a person im his circum. 
stances deserved.—Mr. Fox ob- 
served, that the judges of assize 
had complained of the county of 
Cork, on accor Int of the unwhole- 





sOmeness of the: r, 

Lord de Blaquiere said a few 
words: he detended tromthecharge 
of preci tation the } of the 
bill of suspeqision in che year 1803, 
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Mr. Sheridan reserved the full de, 
claration oft his —— for 
future stage of the proceeding, He 
had not, howev« ry “sup pe ted any 
similar measure without previoys 
inquiry. He had indecd voted fo 
an immediate address to his ma 
jesty, in answer to his majesty’s 
communication on the subject of 
the riot in Dublin, but had ne 
voted for either the martial-lay. 
bill, or the act tor the suspension 
of the habeas corpus. 

Mr. Alexander and Mr. Martin 
(of Galway) made a few cbserva. 
tions. Mr. "Dawson Opposed the 
original motion, On a division, 
the numbers were for the motion 
112; tor the um endment 33. On 
the I4th of Vebruary the bill was 
read a second time, and on the day 
followmg the house went into a 
committee upon the subject. On 
both these occasions lord Henry 
Petty addressed the chair with con 
siderabie effect. Upon the latter 
day sir Evan Nepean proposed 
filling up the blanks, ascertal ning 
the duration of the bi] i}, with © six 


weeks after the c¢ mmencement ot 


. . .” 
the next session of parliament. 


His lordship opposed the motion, 
and proposed that the first of +. 


be substituted. As munisters ale 


lowed that there was no pressure 
of time which urecd the immediate 
passing of the bill, he confessed 
himself at a loss to know on what 
grounds they could vest their op 
position to inquiry. Nor was this 
his own opmion only ; ; he was sup 
ported in it by the hie! rest author 
lies, part: icularly by one of the 
greatest writers on the law s of this 
country, who asserts, tit an act 
tending to abros gate the indepen- 
dence and privileges of a part of 
the people, without any previous 
examination or Inquiry y into its ne 
Cessity, Was uncons utulioN: il. Much 


had 
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had been said about secrets tran- 

. y1} se B*.4 < | > { 
spiring in a commiuttec au aASvnCd, 
what was the danger to be appre- 
hended? He cai Hed on gentlemen 
*) consider, that by voting for the 
jacurre d no dan- 
bus be give en 
sail state of Ire- 
‘ht never could 


ise of the advan- 


amendment they | 
er, ‘Time woul 
o ascertam the ’ 
ind, which he theu 
“ so lost to oy sel 
tage of English conn xion, is to be 
ready to take refu 
the arms of a foreign power. At 
all events, we should have the sa- 
tisfaction of reflecting, that we 
had not taken a hasty step, bu 
that we had acted wi 
spection which the importance of 


J3 


—~ -- * 


the case required, 
cond reading, the sp Kers after 
his lords hip were Mr. K T 
Newport, and Mr. Pytch 
of his lordshi 
opp ve Ne the 


re 
amendment 
committee w is 
chancellor ot th eS <1 he | wer. ‘The 
merits of the question lay in a very 
narrow compuss. All that could 
be stated in objection, had been 
stated in the ablest manner possi- 
ble by the noble lord. Want of 
time had never been iileved by 
his Majesty’s gover: amient, as the 

bill with ut 
ey felt what 
parament in eit instances out 


ot cleven since thi »yeur 1799 had 


cause for passin thi 
INQUITY, but that 


r 
t, that evident notorie*: 
ded all necessity for 


He ass tted the sity 


super 
° ‘. 
Inquiry. 
ition ot Lre- 
land with regard to France to be 
uncee ntly I! f 7 US. Mr. aa 
\ ynne allowed that there had 
been many cases in which the no- 


hil sa t 
torety was enc? ee i 
r eC} b AS TCH it, Wwitnont par. 
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ICULIT INVE 0n of the circume- 
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ances, as in the years 1715 and 
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. tet nin lreland was notorious. 
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! aon >) or 

ment to make strict inquiry before 
! _ . } _ 
thnevy acie a \ rstitnt iona 
er should be hated ln no hands, 


however tultie lrble to abuse it 


: } ent Be me "7 " 
uring the administration of lord 
‘ : . = } a 

Som : i! lt \. . ei ma, al pere 
: te Sata, 2H 
$07 td D } Piaiprisen d lorty 
e-- 
years by government in Newgate. 
’ a a . jl, : hee ' t) »* * -} - .. a 
ne cnancettior OF Thre yenequel 


- Vv = i. 1’ — ] ‘ 7 ‘ 
reminded iyval ( i Tlictl that 


P ysOn had been conined by dit- 


a = y ae . 
fo rent Sri i Cis 4 ade Paar nt, 
} ’ , t ¢ lh 
not y\ i s ; aa ay iS 
corpus. Mr. W im and Mr. 
‘ ms } ! ‘ 
VI i} 11) ( i df - i e 
’ + > ene iy Tortin 
1n ial ‘ a «Vi Llils 
, ¥ , 
neither °* t'¢ ) ( 1 ii 
} ) } , 
me soya t WV l 1? 


‘ > ' 4 
rid ! ; Pyke } tty) { tO ine 
Vv estiga' che coneerns of He hay ls 
nor hid pt biic credit, that most 
deiicateot all subje been injured 


by if. ] ie 1} Wwe all Cc Mla lence 
to the present 


Was not therefore invidious to him 


to o ’ yassi or tins act. 
He had never, however, heard of 
inv lord lieutenant, who, whilst in 
ottice, was not called the most 
amiable of men, Nor any secretary 
who had been th ht to make a 
bad speech, or vive an evil vote. 


By many lord lFobart hid been 
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ageem: im complished Orae 
.* « 7 ; ‘ "2 1 . | 
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case by seve! members or DOU, 
- . * . r xT - 
houses of 1 ! —Sir J, Newe 
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stance adduced, there had erher 
been inquiry, or somethiag equi- 
valent to it : there Was some Nies- 
sare trom the king, or some com- 
sd ie) nin the speech from the 
throne.—Mr. M‘Nanug! hiten, Mr. 
Bagwell, Lord de Blac uiere, Mr. 
Kinnaird, Dr.D dainak; Sie Den, 
Lord Temple, and Coleone! Hutch- 
inson, severally made sugvestions 
to the committee. Lord H. Petty 
closed the debate. 

For the original motion 159 

For the amendment - Ok 

Majority . ° 105 


-_----—- - 


On the 2]st of February, the 


same bill was read in the house ot 


lords. 

Previous to the second reading, 
lord Grenville moved, that an ad- 
lress be presented to his majesiy, 
humbly praying him to order to 
be laid before the house a speciti- 
ention of the c naditions upon 
Which all the persons imprisoned 
under the suspension of ‘the ha- 
beus corpus for the ast twelve 
months had been delivered. The 
noble lord thought that this in- 
formation was necessary to enable 
their lords! INs to yudve of the pro- 
prety of again SUS} ending that 
most important orks and he had 
so worded his mouon as to prevent 
all inconvenience from the = 
tion of the paper. Lord Hawkes- 
bury objected to the production 
of the paper: in his judg ment it 


re ‘ 9 ] ry * " \ 
would be attended with McK nven ie 


} } 

ence, ana there w no precedent 
. rv 

! such a aiscliosure ihe mar- 

ar} : , , } an 
4 Of oi »anad tie d Ciliihe 
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through two stages in one day; 
and he did tliis, that - a ight af 
terwards propose that the houg 
should go to a senate tha 
night on the bill which had beeg 
just read. The reasons for this 
urgency were, that the present sus 
pension act would expire on Tues 
day next, and there was therefore 
ne time for the usual forms. As 
to the necessity for continuing the 
suspension, he presumed to think 
that little need be said. The earls 
Carlisle and Spencer deprecated 
any suspension wrhout previous 
inquiry. ‘The earl of Loneford 
ar! ai ted th: if the Siate of [reland 
imperious sly required it. Vhe duke 
of Montrose and the earl of Ennis. 
killen supported the bill. 7] 
of Clarence contended that the 
quesiion was not, whether the bill 
was necessary? but, whether they 
should pass it without inqt ry 
W hy had mini ters been thus lor 

in bringing the measure forw nd 
W hy did the v not allow time to the 
house to discharge their duty to 
the country? Earl Limeric k and 
lord Auckland declared their con 
viction of the absoluie necessity of 
the su pension, and the cons juent 
propriety cf dischareing the two 
standing orders of the — house. 
Upon the further 
lord Grenville, lord 
pressed his surprise that te noble 
lord should blame ministers for 
carelessness with respect to. the 


‘duke 


pHposnion Of 


" ra p 
Uli ] ive eis 
‘ 


saiety ¢ of Ireland ; and yet, by m 
terposing delays, should himself 
add to the dange rs to be feared. 
he question was then put, that 
t two st tandin; r orders, Cy and 
125, be pee args d. 
Contents 41—Non-contents 1S— 
iaority 7S. 
nthe commiuitee on the hill, the 
duke of *Clarence moved as am 
amendment, instead of the words 
“+ Jo 
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e for the space of six 
oe meeting ot the next 
t! e word: 


“do cont! nv 
weeks atter t 
session ot parliame iit, 

“ after the 
this act.’ This am sacreane was 
negatived 1 without a division. The 
other ¥ ses were then gone 
through, t he report Wiis received, 
the bill was real a third time, 
passed, and a message to that ef- 
tect ordered to be sent to the com- 
mons. 

On the Ist of April, Mr. Martin 
fof Galwa 
laid before the house of commons 
a copy ot the evidence and pro- 
ceeds igs taken belore the com- 
mons of Ireland, relative to the 
act of attainder of the Ssth of his 
present majesty, as far as respects 
Cornelius Grogan, esc. of the 
county of Werk rd. In intro- 
ducing this subject, he considered 
that he was i aaies a most 
urgent duty. It was impossible 
that he could find terms sufficient- 
ly forcible to stigmatize with the 
opprobrium it deserved the conduct 

which had been pursue d towards 
Mr. Grogan. ‘The treatment 
which that unfortunate gentleman 
had experienced, was as detestable 
as any thing that had ever occur- 
red in the history of mankind. He 
had be el , gs death without the 


y) moved that there be 


Verdict ol a jurv, and even without 
the ordinary tormalhities of a court 

iin 17 m4 
martial His apprehensio n, his 


trial, his executt My all the succes. 
sive adets of this travredy were come 


prised within the short period of 


twenty-four hours. The officer 
Who tif 1 he sentence wus not 
present when the evidence was 
1 nor was it po ssible 9 U nder 
: : 

th ircumstances of this detestable 
+ tle Witnesses mould 

; 

r heard. It was a 
? ! (4) rus ce : and to 


ese . : te 
ehh WeetS GIL bi sulitc to the 
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common sense and feelings of man- 


Lord Castlere agh observed that 
the honourable member had not 
stated the object of his motion. 
He appeared to have confounded 
two proceedings which were per- 
fectly distinct; the trial by the 
court martial, and the subsequent 
act of The court mar« 
tial was held -by the immediate 
order lord Luke ; consisted 
of 13 or 14 officers; and the trial 
was conducted with as much ate 
to every form as the situa. 
tion of the country there, Wexford 
being at that time in a state of ac- 
tual rebellion, would admit. The 
parliament, in passing the act of 
inder, had proceeded upon viva 
woce evidence taken before them- 
selves. He was not aware that 
any minutes of the evidence were 
ut present mexistence, or any ma- 
terials which the house could make 
the foundation of any further pro- 
ceeding relative to this subject. 
Pie concluded therefore by moving 
the order of the day. 

Mr. Martin was not surprised 
that the noble Jord shouid object to 
his moon. He contended that 
there was no want of documents 
upon the subject, and pledged 
himself to prod q 


luce correct notes of 
the evidence upon which the act 


of attainder had been p ssed. Mir. 
¢ ¢ ] »>phearved.§ } { ] . 
roman, he Goserved, Nad not veep 
taken in any of rebellion. He 
was a prise oner m1 his) majesty’s 
gaol, when he was brought forth to 
take Ins tria! before a court mur- 


‘ e 2 i J 
tial; a tribunal to which the ho- 


tainder. 


lento 


noureble roenber contended he 
’ } — 
Was not unde uch crreumstances 
amenable. | asserted that Mr. 
i | P a. —_ 
Gr yé (h 3 bi i LCiM bie 
They had ferctbiy detamed him, 
an: d ne abilal No HNICAMS eitectuing 
his e » he country too, he 


ad ied, 
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added, was in perf fect peace when 
the trial took plac ; and this pro- 
ceeding was we inexcusable, 
aS th e king’s commission of gaol 
ret ‘very was at that time in Wex- 
ford. ‘The answers of genera! 
Craddock to gu estions which hi id 
been proposed to him by the ho- 
nourable member, in the Irish 
house of comm ons, clearly esta- 
blisbed the irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding The object of his mo- 
tion was to aflord redress to the re- 
lations of Mr. Grogan, if it should 
appear that there was not sufficient 
cvigence to war ant the attamder. 
. Fox was surprised at the 
nm ble lord’s staten.cnt, that- there 
inut existence of the 
upon which the act of 


more 


were no Mm cs in 


il 


evice a c 


attainder had passed. ‘The prac 
tice of tile leg viature ( { lreland 
must in this respect be widely 
c flerent trom the proceedings ot 
he > par! liament of Great Britain ; 


y had 
os 
Wilich 
, in m 

MMNpPoOssrHre, UPUeSs 


, had 


count! 


i}. rewearce a 
eatedls PEVCISC is 


for attainders im this 
been re) 
would have been 
memorials of the evidence 


been preserved. [i the mtorma- 
. ._ 4 } . 9 ’ 
tion which he had received tn the 
. ~~ i iteeitit i es —_ af ! 

} ‘ Nt WW tiitl ew \ ae Se } 

} ! ,. : 
COU | Mo Gou Alll- 
cis q%1 ery 

t ? , 

Lord 4 re A that 
he nh gd 4 { i th “ 
> | ; ' % 
nonout rt ] 9 { mise he 
1 id not ted i Ned ahiect 
to Whica tir 1} mn Vv PHALO | | d 

ore 1: 
to lead. th ( t i bil how 


hould 


ee et to ts ; : 
withdraw his oppestiton. Ile 
ss 
a rerer d, hy wever, | L skh * time 


reterred Wex- 
ford was in a state of open rebel- 
hon ; and that Mr. serieant Stune 
ley had narrowly escaped with his 
life in proceeding to Cork tor the 
adjourning the assizes. 


in Wexterd, not the 


lypose af} 


i A 
c w as 2 


p 
He 
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delivery of the gaols «% 
ty, but in his way to 
Cork. 

Sir John Newport said that on 


that cons, 
the city of 


of Mr. Grogan’s brothers had 
fallen fighting with the king’s 
troops in defence of his country; 
and that the other had been « 
verely wounded in the same cause, 
General Loftus stated that he had 
been instrumental in apprehen ding 
Mr. Grogan. A representationin 
his favour had be en nade by 
of the inhabitants, which he com. 
municated to general Lake ; and 
the execution was suspended for 
nearly a day ; but 
ot some intory iich he af. 
terw: did not think 
himselt justihed in recommending 
any further de! The country 
at that time was im such a state, 
th at it W. is IMpo sible for any cour 
ot just ce to sit. 

Lord Castlereagh observed that 
the crown had shown its set 
the meritorious condcet of the u 
dividuals alluded to, by resiening 


some 


in consequence 
nation whi 


= ane ieen } 
res received, he 


aVe 


the pro) eity to the near relations 
of Mr. Groga His lordship 
withdrew the nx tor the order 
4 t th > duavV. 

On the 13th « farch, the 
house ofcommons having res lved 
usclt into a ec misittec, rays 
and meas for raising the supphes 
for lrela d Wel ] rope | ly Mr. 
Foster. He beean by congraam 
lating the commitiee upon the fe 


which hac 1 taken 
in Ireland, with respect to 
and her 
z * ‘mport 
of Ireland had for some vears e+ 
cports. “This exces 
had be: “wd mn the year 100; and 
the yearly aver: ive of the im ports 
since that perio vd, had amounted, 
ac cordin # to the offic il Vv. iluation, 

it was that 


to 5,711 0] d, 
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+) the last year their amount had 
n.5.718,0002 ‘Thisincrease, how- 
ever, Was very 10 -onsiderab! 5 and 
as it consisted principally of raw 


ela 


materials for the manufactures of 


Jreland, it Was not to be consitder- 
ed as an unfavourable circum. 
tance. But, on the other hand, 
he export of Irish growth and 
manufacture had, during the last 
year, paste erienced 2 very considera- 
ble augmeatauon. The amount 
of these exports was 4,902,0) Wl, a 


sum which surpassed the returns ot 


anyone of the last ten years. The 
annual balance of trade, upon an 
average of the last five years, had 
been urainst Irciand to the extent of 
1,195,0002 In the last year it 
was reduced to 655,000/., which 
scarcely exceeded one half of its 
former amount. ‘The export of 
linen in partic ula ’ the pre al staple 
manufacture of Ireland, had dur- 


ing the last vear been very mate- 
rially increased. This he ascribed 
to the repeal of the duty which had 
been so injudiciously imposed upon 


the exportation of that important 


Mr. Foster next proceeded to 
direct the attention of the commit- 
tee to the debt of [reland,. Its 
had been much less con. 
siderable during the last than the 

r vears. On the Ist of 
anuary TSO, it: mow nted to 44 
millions : on the ia ot of January 
1805, it was extended to 5! mil- 
lions: but upon the Ist of January 
In the next year it would be in- 
creased, not by the addition of 10 
millions, as in the former year, but 
h little more than halt th: if sum. 
He would next state the demands 
for the services of the vear. The 
whole charge for the debt of Ire- 
land, inclusive of the sinking fund, 
Was 2,611,6201 The proportion 
OF 2-5 venteenths of the sum raised 
by Great Britain for the joint 
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charge of the year, amounted tn 
Irish currency to 5,853,36C2. ‘The 
whole sum, therefore, which Ire- 
land was to provide jor the pur- 
pose © if paying ihe interest of her 
debt and her quota of contribution 
was $,464,0504 Vhe ways and 
means for answering this charge 
were: first, the produce ot the reve- 
nues of Ireland, which he should 
take at 4,000,0004 : secondly, a 
loan of 2,500,0002. or 2,70"%,383°, 
Irish, provided in England, and a 
urther Joan of 1,000,000Z, raised 
m freland: and thirdly, the residue 
existing on the Sth of January 
upon the —— last year, amount. 


ing in the currency of Ireland to 
500,509: I. The aggregate of these 


sums was $,508,087/. exceeding 
the amount ot the char: res by uj- 
wards of 40,0007. He had ta- 
ken the revenues of Ireland at 
4,000,000/.. ‘They produced in the 
last year 2,800,0001, and the re- 
mainine sum ot 1,200,000 would 
be made up by the taxes which had 
been imposed in the last: session, 
and by the more effectual collec. 
tion of the excise. The produce 
of the new taxes h; id corre: »Pol ded 
to the expectation which he had 
formed; but the regulations for 
the collection of the exei Ce, he rc- 
gretted to state, had not been ef- 
tectual. A vast source of revenue 
remained unproductive. He was 
confident shat it mipht be fairly 
estimated at 500,000/.; and that, 
with the existing taxes, it would 
be amply su ficient, without im- 
burthens, 
fray the imierest of the debt and 
the quota for a peace establishment. 
The collection of the eXCise, he 
said, had failed principally with 
respect to the great object of the 
distilleries. ‘There was se: weely acity 


posing any new to de- 
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or acounty in Ircland where the ‘du- 
: © tne : . . aml ~¢ 
ties upon di tillenies Werecollected., 
N Toe th, ee Reais s 
A mone the distillers with whom he 
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hadconversed in Dublin, there were 
few who had not openly avowed 
tohim that they regularly defraud- 
edthe1 »s that they were un- 
der the necessity of doing so, from 
the sums which they were « ompelle d 
to pay to the officers ; sal that 
they could not without absolute 
ruin defray these contributions, and 
at the same time pay the duties 
which were owing to the crown. 
It appeared, he said, trom the 
books of a distiller who had recent- 
ly failed in Dublin, that he had 
in one year paid 1,200 in com- 
pliments or 
the revenue. He ascribed these 
evils to the ill-judged parsimony 
that was exercised with respect to 
the salaries of the officer TS. it was 
almost impossible for them to re- 
sist the temptations to which they 
were exposed. ‘The system re- 
quired immediate correction ; and 
he should take an early opport. nity 
of directing the attention of the 
house to this important subject. 
Mr. Foster having dismissed this 
subject, which had thus incidentally 
presented itself, stated to the com- 
mittee the particulars of the in- 
terest and charges upon the lo: INS, 
and the new taxes winch he shonld 
propose to defray them. Sac 
nual charge upon the two mil- 
ee and a half 
England, and the or 
in Ireland, nclusive 


nerotnaed in 
e million raised 
of the sinking 
fund, amounted in Trish eurrenes 
to 255,225/. Oi the new § tayves 
which he proposed for the Days 
ment of this sum, the first was an 
augmentation of the duty upon the 


Importation of timber Peasaty) Hen 
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pet, and »'! peer Rhad aT LIC ies. Lhe 
duty upon the importation of tim- 
ber would not affect the lower 
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a Tae " Bs 
orders of the community. Those 


yribes to the officers of 
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structing the cabins of the poor, 
The amount of tnis tax he esti. 
mated at 36,0002 He Pp ‘oposed 
also a duty upon horses and de ws, 
which tos reth er he thong] ht woul 
produce about r $0002, The 
next articles of Ee a Were cur 
ricles, gigs, and jaunting cars. The 
tax upon the latter would * very 
inconsiderable ; only five shillin vs 
upon each car. He trusted that 
so slight a duty would not compel 
any one ee deny himself this 
comfort. He estimated the pro- 
duce ot these three articles at 
10,0007. He recommended an ad. 
ditional duty of 15s, for every male 
servant employed in the service of 
a bachelor, and a smal! increase of 
the paper, hat, and auction duties, 
with some new reculations to ine 
sure a better and more effectual 
collection, ‘The amount of the for- 
mer tax was calculated at +,000/, 
of the latter at 12,0007. An ad. 
dition also of one penny a letter for 
postage would afford an annual 
revenue of 20,0007. Mr. Foster 
stated that it was in contemplation 
to mtroduce some new and very 
important reculations and improve. 
ments with respect to the conveys 
ance of Jetters in Treland. In or: 
der to prevent 
sure a more speedy delivery, they 
would be sent by coaches. In the 
first instance, every exertion would 
be made to put the roads ina = 
per condition for this purpose. Th 
great and primary obi yect t of rw 
post-ollice should be to promote 
the convenience of the public by 
the secure and expeditious convey- 
ance ot letters. "The next and secon. 
dary purpose was revenue, which, 
however, should not be regarded 
till the former was accomplished. 
Hie next adverted to an object 6: 
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y-9], the hearth duty was taken 
oft from those houses which had 
only one hearth. ‘The number Wis 
ne arly 500,000. Some _ increase 
was made to the duty as it attaca- 
ed upon the higher orders, but 
there was a loss to the revenue ot 
‘ RS,000! i The repea il of this duty 
was intended for the reliet of the 
wor. But there were many houses 
with one hearth only, oceup';t by 
substantial and wealthy persons. 
He recommended, then, that with 
reference to such persons the tax 
should be revived. ntageage the OC- 
| a vear, he 


cupier pai id 50 s bill 
prop sed that the ae should be 
three shillings, and double that sum 
where the yearly rent was five 
pounds, But in order to protect 
clause would be 
mtroduced into the bill to exempt 
those who were not worth 104 


- ee ] x — 
er did not rent land to the amount 


of 5. a year. In return tor this 
duty which was not to atlect houses 
with seven windows, he would pro- 
pose to exempt all houses with fewer 
than seven windows from the win- 
ions tax. ‘Lhe whole of the re- 
ceipts from the new du ty would be 
21,000“ and the loss by the ex- 
emption from the window tax 
6,0004: increase therefore to 
the revenue, from this measure, 
would be 18,000 Tie proposed 
an addition of 23 per cent. to 
the duty upon wmdows, which 
| the sum of 31,0004, 
(he last article of taxation which 
should sugeest, would be an in- 
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Upe on the motion for the second 
reading of the resoluuions of the 
committee, Mir. MALY erald observ. 
ion, there was 
no necessity for the loan, and there- 
fore it w uld b> lits duty Lo Oppose 


’ 


ed, tha , mn his opt 


the adopiios otf the resolutions. 
The actual revenue, he said, a- 
mounted to more than four mil- 
lions, the sum at which it had 
been stated by the right honourable 
gentleman. th: it was the amount 
of the last vear’s estimate; and a 
very considerable addition, as the 
right honourable gentleman him- 


selt had admit t 


) 


ed, was to be ex- 
pected trom the new regulations 
which had been adopted. ‘The 
surplus too of the loan of the last 
year should be applied to detray 
Stl pply of the present year 5 and 
E h inds ot 
the collector aces to be settled. 


,} 
1 6 
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e insisted that some eflectual me- 
thed should be adopted for collect- 
ine those debts; and pledged him- 
self annually to oppose every pro- 
position for the establishment of 


gots of 
new Taxes, tii these 


arrears were 
paid into the exchequer. Even it 
a loan were at 


present requisite, the 
sums which he had already mene 
— micht form a fund for the 
payment of the interest, and he fele 
hirmselt theretore bound to oppose 
in fula the new taxes which the 
right honowable gentleman had 
recommended to the committee. 
Mr. Dawson complimented the 
right honourable gentleman at the 
head ot the Trish exe hequer for his 


acQvity and lanudab!le exertions in 


Lirat leparti rent. Many of the 
pro; d taxes | certainly ape 
! ved . {tj whers, howe 
ever, to the pel f which he 
Ci ld not suo j ° lie repro- 
bated ti 1X | rtiiber, because 
Lik Wiieddi i ol ta murs it wus 
extremcly scaree, and the addt- 
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those which we: 
He asst rted t that 1 
sysiem tl were COLecy 
enormous expense of un 
and sixteen per cent. He objected 
to the house duty, which he con- 
sidered as a mere subsutuuon for 
the unpopu! 
which the Irish pari 
found it expedie 
he th aie the AULT TMe ntation im 
the duty upon notwith- 
standing the exes ptions, much too 
considerable, Adv erlung to the 
frauds practised mm the department 
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several of the subordinate artic CS, 


as coffee, slaic, tar, 
the addition = preposed was 
great. The tax upon paper he 
ticularly opposed. ‘This bran 
manufacture Was extremely 
aud hy Wa 


\c.yand thought 
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sil. foster observed that the tay 
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upoy! mover WOou.d Ne texceed 4.9 


e which was worth 
pon an average about 6/. This 
Oo} Ortion Was so able 
that it could not be attended with 
any material 

One 
committee 


enactment of the 6 


eflect. 
Ol the resoluti ns of the 
provided ior the re. 
er cent. duty 
upon goods imported by retail! deal. 
ers. This had been repealed 
about th: ce Ses ONS as upon 
the suggestion of Mr, Corry. ‘The 
re-enactment se sid of this pars 
tial and oppressive impost was op. 
posed with much earnestness and 
vigour. ‘To impose a tax upona 
man’s industry and poverty . was 
described as the very 
cruelty and iniustice. Mr. Fox, and 
most of the lish neieines pre 
together with Sir Charles Pr 
other commercial inen, spoke m op- 
position to the me A dive 
sion tock place, but the clause was 
adopted by a cons 
rity. It was felt, 
the tax would be extremeh 
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Wot 15 s for the Zin me ake Reduction of the Miliia—Del ates m the Flouse 


of y, ‘ommons upon th: 
fav — Ve wv Revo (lions l i 
De lates iN the fdou 


Rill gh the Recuction of the Alilitia ef Great Bri 
0 Mutiny Gill—New Quarantine Bill— 
( f Py ers on’ 7 t/ ie Bull f. iv the Reduction of the Mi- 


Litia of Great Britain— Reduction of the trish Militia. 


a the last session of 
Jiament an act was 7a ” 


em the mhtia of Gre 
} 
A 


-— 


rit iim to its ori! hi standard ot 
4,009 men tor Encland, and 8,000 
{or Scotland. It had bee h found 
the increase of 
the mil tia was not ¢ nly i.jurious 
ing service, but, from 
the dificulty of providing subaltern 
othcers, and trom other circum. 
stances, Was attended with much 
mience to the country. The 
yeduction was to have been gra- 
dually etlected, by allowing the 
vacancies Which meeht occur, to 
remain unsupplied, until by in- 
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i » It was ec iculated that Dy 


tus measure 17,000 eliective men 
would be immediately added to 
remiliar force of the ex untry. 

Ae pre boOsea re luctic noceca OTA d 
mong many ot 
tie mihta otticers, and excited 
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solutions expressive of the disap- 
probation which the meeting en- 
tertained ot the measure were read 
and unanimously adopted. Mini 
sters, however, determined to per- 
severe ; and a bill tor the imme- 
diate reduction of the militia ot 
Great Britain was submitted to the 
house of commons on the 2Ist of 
March by the chancellér of the 
exchequer. He stated that the 
present amount ot the militia for 
eneland and Scotland appeared 
by the ret 70,000 men. 
Deducting then trom this num- 
ber the 40,000 men for England, 
and the $000) for Scotland, to- 
evether with « proper allowance 
for corporals, who were not in- 
clude d m the 4 OOO, ot which the 
estublishment consisted, 
might fairly reckon 
en to be appli ied to 
tion of our regular 
army. !t would not be denied that 
an addition of 900 men to the 
disposable torce oi the country was 
ut the present moment an object 
of preat hauional importance. It 
Was not, howeve Ty the mere addi- 
tion of so many men — would 
be obtained by this measure H but 

f 17,000 soldiers eadeaill ped dis- 
igtend to the use of arms. But, 
great and important as this object 
undoubtedly was, still he should 
not have pray sed 1 to the house, 
if he thought it could be attended 
oquences mnjurtous to the 
militia, cnther as itat present stood, 
it would an be fixed. 
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He stated the deficiency of officers 
wind upon which an 
mediate reducts n would be 
visable. ‘There Were at present 
upwards of 500 vacancies, and the 
whole number engaged tn the ser- 
vice was not more than sufficient 
for the reduced establishment. He 
could state not only trom report, 
but from more particular autho- 
rity, that there never was a period 
when the militia were more desi- 
rous than at Present, of giving to 
the country the fall benefit ot the: ir 
services. a should have ima- 
gined that no di iSiculty would have 
stood in the way of the measure, 
if he had not learned from some 
of the commanding officers of mi- 
litia regiments with whom he had 
communicated, that they were a- 
toit. His public duty, how- 
ever, required him to persevere, 
thouch he should consult, as fur 
25 possible, their wishes and sen- 
timents in the methods adopted 
for giving effect to the system. 
The whole number proposed to be 
taken was, 17,000 out of the 68,000 
whic! were now embod: “dd. The 
proportion allowed to inteer 
therefore not so ereat as to 


riorate the remaind 
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= 
to state this part of the plan 
‘a 


in detail. It will be sufficient tg 
observe, that among other regula. 
tions, the commanding officer of 
each regiment was to 7 —— 
to select one half of the giment, 
and to set it apart as a foundation 
tor the res riment rae *h was to re. 
main. The other halt was to tur. 
nish the stipulated proportion of 
volunteers, and the remainder were 
to be restored to complete the Tes 
giment. Mr. Pitt observed, that 
the plan which he had proposed 
seemed to be well calculated to 
meet the wishes 2nd desires of all 
those who were concerned in the 
measure. 

Earl ‘Temple observed, that the 
proposition before the house af. 
forded the most conclusive evidence 
of the — icy of that bill, the 
repeal of hich the ri ‘ht honour- 
able saathcnned had on a former 
night so strenuously opposed. Ac- 
cord ing to the original plan, the 
vedadtion of the militia was to have 
been gradually effect but now 
that the expe ‘tations WwW! ich had 
been formed ot the 


ir u¢ cess OF te 
richt honourable gentleman’s bill 


had proved abortive, it was found 


; a i a 
necessary to remedy this detect; 
and 
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force; but still he did not admit 
the propriety ol obtainmge that 
force by the means propose ‘d in the 
present bill, During the former 
administration of the ‘right honour- 
able ge entleman, a deliberate pledge 
had been giv en that a measure ‘of 
this nature should never again be 
adopted ; and afterw: ardsy in an- 
other pl ace, a noble lord who was 
then in administration also gave a 
solemn ple dere to the 
These two governments were now 
wnited an however they might 
be sup pose {to coincide in opinion 
upan other poi its, he was sure that 
they agreed in nothing so com- 
P letely as in a@ total forgetfulness 
of these engagements. Ith: id bee: 
said that the militia were never 
more inclined than at present to 
volunteer into the regular army. 
It was — to state some facts 
connected with this as ssertion. At 
a meeting of lord | 
counties, and int ante interested 
in the establishment of the militia, 
the right honourable gentleman 
had assured them that all possible 
care should be taken to prevent the 
slightest insubordination in that 
part ot the militia whose limited 
services were to be continued. sut 
notwithstanding this assurance, the 
most improper means had been ne 
sorted to tor the e purpose ot detac! 
tng the men trom their pi ii 
He had himself the honour to be 
colonel of a militia reciment ; and 
he had been informed by the of- 
_ who commanded in his ab- 
ence, that recruiting partie s from 
the first battalion ot guards had 
been activel y employ ed in seduci: ag 
the men to enter into the re enlar 
"gg He hopec 1 the h MLSe, t} 
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in the highest degree injurious and 
insulting to their feelings, ‘The 
rizht honourable gentlem: in had 
often boasted of his regard for the 
militia: but he would leave it to 
the house to determine what ree 
liance was to be placed upon such 
declarations, when all his acts re- 
lative to the militia concurred 
only in evineing his anxiety for the 
total annihilation of the system. 
He was adverse to the measure 
upon another ground. It tended 
to impose a direct tax upon the 
lands ‘d interest ; forevery vacancy 
which : should occur, would of course 
operate in this manner, in direct 
Opposition to those solemn and re- 
peated pledges to which he had 
alluded. 

Lord Stanley also opposed the 
motion. It was unfair, and de- 
grading to the officers, and in the 
extremest degree unjust to those 

» had provided men to serve as 
substitutes. 

Sir James Pulteney thought the 
reduction for many reasons desi- 
rable. The brilliant events which 
had occurred towards the close O1 
the last war, were, he said, entirely 
to be ascribed to the volunteering 
from the militiain the year 1799. 

Colonel Bastard satd that three 
reasons had been all eged for the 
introduction of this extraordinary 
measure : the deticiency of men tor 
the regular army ; the scarcity ot 
officers tor the militias and the 
supposed eagerness of the men to 
enter into the line. But the first 
arose from the inefhcacy of the 
measure — had been adopted 
for the augmentation of the re- 
emul army "The second proce ed. 
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ed from the imprud nce "ef that 


system which had been pursued 
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to diseust the country gentlemen 
with the service. And asto the 


supposed eagerness and ardour of 


the men, upon which so much had 
been said, the means rescrted to 
for the purpose of exciting that 
dispositte n had been property no- 
ticed by the noble earl. For him- 
self, he declared that he would 
rather sce the system at « nee dis- 
solved, than thus gradually mu- 
tilated and disgrace .d. The militia 
was entithed to the peculiar favour 
of the country, asa force the best 
calculated to resist foretgn inva- 
sion, to repress internal disorder, 
and to form a constitutional coun- 
terporse to a hired army. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
guer m reply observed, that the 
pledges which he was supposed 
to have given upon to:mer oc- 
casions, not to tmterfére with the 
militia, had been much insi:ted 
upon m the course af the debate. 
But he would in the first instance 
ask, whether it could be seriously 
argued that the pledge of any m: mM, 
or Of any munister, could tie up the 
authority ad parliament. With re- 
gard, however, to the pledges al- 
luded to, he could with the utmost 
confidence assert, that he neither 
was himself, nor did he know any 
ministry that ever had been, a par 
ty to such pledges. When it was 
alleged, indeed, that mimisters m- 
tended to degrade the milttia of- 
ficers, and to render them mere 
drillmg serjeants for the army, he 
di: tinctly disclaimed the idea, and 
stated also that it was not his in- 
tention to recur, Upon everv ordi- 
Nary occasion, to the plan of vo- 
lunteering from the militia. But 
he certainly did not assert that the 
system Wo uld never be resorted to 
under any circumstances, however 
urgent or extraordinury. AAs t 
what had we said by his noble 
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relation, with regard to the mie a 
conduct of a certain re cruiting g par. 
ly, it could net surely be screnild t 
ar gued th at any responsibility conld st 
atti ich to ministers on that Account, . 
He observed that some gentlemen 

appeared extremely desir: us to de. r 
scribe every measure as c: ilculated 


to increase the burthens upon land, 
But how could it be contended that 
these burihens would be augments 
ed, mereiy because men, who had 
at first engaged for limited service, 
were ready now to perform more 
than they had orginally promised? 
hie was contident that the landed ' 
pr pr jetors S possessed too much un. 
derstandmg, and were too Sole 
ele Is for 7 e welfare ( f the coune 
try, to be influenced by such obser. 
vations. 

Yu the motion tor the second 
reading of the bill, the debate was 
avain renewed. Mr. Hughes was 
of oprhion that the measure was 
more objectionable than when it 
was originaily adopted in the year 
1799. At that time a very strong 
case of immediate necessity had 
been made out. The militia too 
then amounted to 100,000 men, and 
there existed both a provisional ca- 
valry and numerous corps of fenci- 
ble infantry ; wiale the regular ar 
my was wasted away by service, 
and the sources from which tt 
mi: gnt be supplied were nearly ex 
hausted. But still, whenever the 
act “of 1799 was mentioned in that 
house, it was accompanied with 
censure, and was defended by mi- 
nisters only on the ground of ne 
cessity ; while a solemn pledge was 
given, that government «ould ne- 
ver again recur to a simnlar mea- 
sure. But, inthe present instance, 
no such plea existed. Ministers 
themselves asserted that the de 
fence bill had already come into 
active operation, and th it the Te 

cruiuing 
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eruiting for general service Wis 
th spirit and effect. 


ese circumstances he con- 


sidered it his duty to oppose the 


princi 
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ree He was astontshed, indeed, 
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pesuitinyg Tle hii ti Lriile . oe 
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press Was, triaft thit m™ mure al 
been broucht forward at an 
earlier period, ‘Lhe single ob TV ie 
tion that bore ev 
oj an argument a7unst the yeduc- 
tion, was founded upen the sup- 
posed wound which the mesure 
would imftiict upon the te rey » Ol 
the officers. For himself, howe 
ever, he should teel the greatest 
pride if any number of men, in 
the res FMC) nt which he had the ho- 
should volun- 
tarily offer to serve their country 
ka more effectual manner than 
their present situation allowed. He 
bad supported a similar measure in 
the year 1799. Vive hundred men 
had volunteered from his regiment 
into the line; and of these 240 had 
enlisted in the 20th regiment, 
which had ever supported the 
bighest character for bravery and 
discipline, Some apprehension was 


nour to command, 


entertaine d, th: it Lil consequenc ec © t 


this measure many persons of rank 

nd landed property would aban- 
don the service. But he could not 
believe it possible, that at a crisis 
like the pre esent such men would 
upon such rrounds desert the cause 
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position to covernment ;‘and he 
could not avoid thinking, that, af 


vents had taken 


> | dP . , , 
piace, most of them would have 
, , | 
entertained a rel pinion. tle 
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means of internal detence for un- 


certam views of foreign operation. 
I AE SE, Nees: See 
Lord Euston spoxe in tavour ot the 


The chancellor of the exchequer 
neers to a sinvular style of are 
ment that had be ‘on adopted d by 

itiemen on the other side. They 
had asserted, that after what had 
passed in a former debate, ministers 
were not entitled to detend the pre- 
seit measure on the ground of ne- 
cessity. Butit had never been main- 
tatned that the army wasinsoform}- 
dable a condition as not to require 
any mcrease. [t was 
that vreat advant Lves had artsen 


from the measures which had been 
ao 
adopted during the last year 


ted, indeed, 


but 1 


: 
was admitted that they were st: 
insuiicicnt, and that che reculat 
army ought to be inereased in pro- 
‘ Oo” 
portion to tac rest of ourioree Hut 
'* } .. ° 
while the gventlemen opposite im- 


puted to ministers this imconststen- 


cy, founded upon 2 false assump- 
tion of tacts, seeined to have 
totally forcotten the strange incon 
gyruity of t! ? "nh janyuage and 
conduct; for these gentlemen 
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had continually ureed that the re- 
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Mr. — dham was certainly not 
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which Be had been so 


H AND 
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long employed in erecting. Hs 
app2u fed the workman, and he 
applauded the work. He rejoiced 

a i th an Qe ied | PS 
ware atne seemed cdispos: d $0 
TOOK “poetic to correct every 
hn bo erroneous V wh ic h he ; h id for. 
merly established. It would have 
been lamentable indeed if he had 

adhered to every error ‘which | 


had committed. Put the house was 


,as 
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relieved from that apprehension; 
for amore pointed recantationof his 
former pris rciple s and practice could 
not possib ty have been d ieplavel 
This measure, however, was 2 de 
parture from his original system 
enly in part; a happy vantety, or 
what im = sporting language was 
cilled a hedve, the eHect ot which 
was, that the right honourable geNe 
tleman could not be in any eventa 
loser. He observed upon thie ex. 
tent to which the militia system 
had been carried. The Enelish 
militia was increased by the sup. 
plementary; to thi 

the Scotch militia, and afterwards 
the Insh. The building waste 
by heaping story upon story till it 


- a Pe 
ese were added 


aad a, 

Was IN po ssibie to vo higher. At 
that time the right honourable ¢ rene 
tleman was in the militia line; he 
afterwards set up shop under the 
appellation of the ballot. He ha 

stuck to the trade till it failed; he 
adhered to the ballot ull its death; 
and he then published its last 
speech in the introduction to 
the parish bill. It was found that 
the ballot inereased the bounty, and 
rendered it dificult to procure men 
for gener ral service. Having made 

this dis ‘overy, the right honour: ible 
ecntleman amused the house wi ith 


, ct tl 
general declamations ag: ans the 
ballot. The abolition of t eb: lot 


was one step towards that negative 
system which he and his friestds 
had recommended. They were 
asked for their plaa: they replie - 

tha 
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that it consisted merely in remov- 
ing those impediments that check- 
ed the simple mode of recruiting. 
To remove evils, was certainly the 
frst and most important step to- 
wards producing good. But, un- 
fortunately, the change in the right 
honourable gentleman’s system wi 
not attended with this eflect. The 
ritht honourable gentieman’s se- 
cond step was a departure from his 
previous measure. One object ot 
his parish bill was to abolish the 
ballot, or at least to remove it to 
a considerable distance. But if 
that took it away, this measure re- 
stored it; and as if the parish bill 
had removed it to too great a di- 
stance, this again brought it nearer, 
so as toenable him the more easily 
toembrace it. “The right honour- 
able gentleman had argued, that 
those who considered the regular 
force as too small ought to support 
this measure. It certainly would 
not be inconsistent in them to sup- 
port it; but it did not follow that 
they were under any obligation to 
do so. Though they a mitted that 
the regular army ought to be aug- 
mented, they were not bound to 
approve every measure that might 
be pro Pp osed for the attainment of 
that object. He principally ob- 
jected to the measure, bec cuse the 
advantage to the regular army 
would not be commensurate to the 
uijury sustained by the militia. It 
Was not trained men that the army 
wanted. He was confident that 
the regular officers would preier 
unexercised men to those disci- 
— in the militia, who would 
ver m ake rood troops. Some of 
¢ militia in training were equal 
to the regulars, Bat from the na- 
ture of the service, a militia-man 
Was More untractable than was 
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modification of our military system 
was to be adopte d, it would be reu- 
dered much more dificult by these 
occasional expedients. The great 
defect of the present system was 
that its parts were not well joined, 
60 as to act and co-operate with 
each other. It was a system of 
shifts and expedients, which was 
changed every six months. The 
house had voted the measure of last 
session, from a hope that it would 
produce recruits to a great amount. 
That hope had jailed; and now 
this measure was recommended 
with similar promises, whiie some 
other expedient equally infallible 
was no doubt in reserve, if the pro- 
mise should not be fulfilled. The 
house divided on the motion for 
the second reading of the bill, when 
it was carried by a m: {jority of 89. 
The numbers were 148 and 59. 
The house avain divided upon the 
motion forthe commitment, anda 
further debate took place upon the 
third reading; when the bill passed 
without a division. 

A materialalteration with respect 
tothe proceedings upon regimental 
courts martial wasthis year made in 
the mutiny bil, in pursuance of a 
suggestion from eencral Puzpatrick. 
It was proposed that the president 
and other members of these courts 
sh yuld be sworn toa faii hful dise 
charge of their duty; that they 
deowld be empowered to administer 
oaths to the wicnesses sand that no 
person should be allowed to pre- 
side at such court eponeeeie who had 
not attained the age of twenty-one 
years. i he ist of i] ese revula- 
tions was eventually aband: ed s 
but the others after some 5s: rhe 


debuic were adopied by the come- 
mons. The Oppo ition Was rencw- 


ed upol the commitment of the 
bill in the house of peers. 4 e 
marquis of Buckingham stated two 
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objections to the clause. First, 
that there was no necessity for the 
proposed alterations; and, second- 
ly, if they were wise and politic m 
themselves, no precautions had 
been taken in the bill to render 
them effectual. He was well ac- 
quainted with the manner in which 
regimental courts martial were 
conducted; and he could assert 
that their proceedings were as fair 
and satisfactory as those of any 
other tribunal. ‘here were few 
instances of appeal from their de- 
cisions; and in those cases where 
appeals had been preferred, it gene- 
rally happened that the punish- 
ment had been increased instead 
of mitigated. But even allowing 
the policy of the change, the re- 
gulations of the bill were defective. 
For unless some person were ap- 
pomted to supply the place of ad- 
vocate or deputy advocate general, 
by whom the evidence might be 
taken down upon the trial, no be- 
netit could be derived from the in- 
novation. The court would be 
without any memorial of its pro- 
ceedings; and consequently in the 
case of perjury no redress could be 
obtamed, because there would be 
no record upon which to ground 
the accusation. Earl Camden ob- 
served that the proposed regula- 
tion would add to the solemnity of 
the proceedings, and could not pos- 
sibly be attended with any injurious 
consequences. It could not be 
supposed that a person who with- 
out the sanction of an oath would 
speak the truth, would be less like- 
ly to do so if that obligation were 
added. Lord Hawkesbury admit- 
ted that there was no absolute ne- 
cessity for the proposed alterations. 
He thought, however, that they 
would be productive of benefit, and 
therefore ought not to be rejected. 
In the mostinferior courts of justice, 





even where a small fine only was ts 
be imposed, the witnesses were exa. 
mined upon oath. There Was an 
additional reason in the cise of 
courts martial for requiring: this 
solemnity. A prejudice against the 
military would occasionally existig 
2 town where a regiment aight 
happen to be stationed; and in 
such cases to examine upon oath 
was the surest, and t.deed the only 
effectual, means of attaining the 
truth. ‘The dukes of Clarence and 
Cumberland were averse to the 
change. Lord Mulgrave stated, 
that upon cvery regimental court 
martial the evidence was taken 
down in writing by the’ president 
of the court. Lt was indeed neces. 
sary that it should be so, as the 
evidence in these cases was report: 
ed to the commanding ofhecer, in 
the same manner as the proceedings 
of a general court martial were 
reported to the hing. The com. 
nittee divided, when the clause was 
adopted by a majority of 9 The 
non-contents were 13. 

Towards the close of the last 
year a malignant epidemical disor 
der had broken out in some of the 
provinces of Spain, and had ex 
tended its ravages to several of the 
other countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean. In the town and 
garrison of Gibraltar upwards of 
4,000 persons had fallen victims to 
this disease withinthe short space ol 
tenweeks. Some apprehensions were 
entertained lest the infection should 
extend itself to Great Britain. The 
attention of vovernment and of the 
legislature was directed therefore 
to the state of the quarantine laws; 
and some new and important re 
gulations were introduced into this 
system of precaitionary policy. 
The measure was introduced in the 
house of commons by Mr. Rost 
who stated to the committee the 
substance 
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substance of the new provisions 
contained in the bill. It was enact- 
ed that his majesty’s ships of war 
should be bound to perform qua- 
rantine. It had been doubted 
whether the obligation extended to 
them. The bill also provided that 
yessels coming not only from coun- 
tries infected with the plague, but 
from places where any other infec- 
tious distemper prevailed, should 
be liable to the laws of quarantine. 
If any such distemper should ap- 
pear in any part ot England, his 
majesty was authorised, with the 
advice of his privy council, to adopt 
such measures as might :ppear ne- 
cessary tO prevent its extension. 
The bill also gave a power to 
compel vessels on board which in- 
fection should appear at sea, to 
perform quarantine ; to oblige per- 
sons escaping from ships under 
quarantine to return on board, or 
in case of shipwreck to provide 
them with other vessels; and where 
resistance should be made, to use 
such force as the case might re- 
quire. 

The bill for the reducticn of the 
militia of Great Britain, having 
passed the commons, was sent up 
to the house of lords. Upon the 
motion for the second reading of 
the bill, lord Hawkesbury observed 
that the necessity of immediately 
creating a larve disposable force 
Was universally acknowledyed. 
The description of force which was 
most requisite in the present situa- 
tion of the country was infantry. 
The effect ot this measure was to 
add, in the most expeditious man- 
ner, about 17 or 14,000 men to the 
disposable infantry of the country. 
He Was persuaded, therefore, that 
those noble lords who upon a for- 
mer Occasion had approved of a 
smuar proceeding, would vote 


Mi support of the present bill. The 
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marquis of Buckingham and the 
earl of Derby opposed the bill, and 
accused ministers of a direct viola- 
tion of their engagements with the 
public. For, upon the occasion al- 
luded to by the noble secretary, 
they had given a distinct and so- 
lemn assurance to the country that 
the measure should never be re 
peated. The earl of Buckingham- 
shire was of opinion that the great 
change which had taken place in 
the circumstances of the country, 
and the situation of Europe, aftord- 
ed’ a sufficient vindication of the 
conduct of ministers. 
Lord Cawdor adverted to the 
disgraceful scenes which had oc- 
curred when a similar measure was 
formerly adopted. The wildest 
licentiousness and riot, the most 
cross and disgusting debauchery 
had prevailed among the troops 
for many Successive Gays. It was 
impossible for any person who had 
not experienced the misfortune of 
being an eye witness of these 
disorders, to form an adequate idea 
of their extent. He assured the 
wble lord that none but the most 
profligate and dissoluce would avail 
themselves of the provisions of the 
bill. A change of situation to pere 
sons of this description night per- 
haps be desirable. Some would 
enter with the intention of desert- 
inv atthe irst convenient opportu- 
nity ; and to others the prospect of 
a few days of drunkenness might 
prove a powerful allurement. He 
teltaprideinbeing able to state, that 
upon the former occasion his regi- 
ment had been distinguished for 
regularity and discipline. But what 
was the consequence of this im- 
portant and honourable superiority? 
The obviovs consequence was, that 
few from his regiment had trans- 
ferred themselves to the line; and 
so strangely uninformed were mi- 
G2 nisters 
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nisters of the mede in which this 
measure must necessarily operate, 
that this very circumstance, upon 
which he was entitled to found a 
claim of commendation, was made 
by lord Melville the subject of a 
formal complaint lis kk rdship 
added, that upon oa application to 
the ari of Buckinghamshire, that 
noble lord had de cfined giving him 
any assurance in his official cha- 
racter ; but, as a friend, he had de- 
clared to him in the clearest and 
most unequivocal terms, that mi- 
nisters would never again have re- 
currence to a similar measure. 

The earl of Westmoreland sup- 
ported the motion. One impoitant 
object of the militia system was, to 
diffuse a general military spirit 
throughout the nation, which it 
was justly supposed would tend to 
facilitate the recruiting for the re- 
gular army. The noble earl sug- 
ge ‘sted that officers had been some, 
times dismissed from their regi- 
ments, and intimated, that from 
the course which certain noble lords 
were pursuing, it was possible their 
friends might sustain some incon- 
venicnee. The earl of Carnarvon, 
in 1 pias the me: ~pelg- adverted 
with much warmth to the breach 
of faith on the part of ministers. 
Necessity had been adverted to in 
justification of their conduct. It 
Wis posse, he said, that necessi- 
ty, which had been justly styled 

the tyrant’s ple: a, that strong im- 
per 1OUSs necessily mM is vht in some 
instances justify these inccnsisten- 
cies of language and of conduct. 
But parliament would exercise its 
Viglance; it would expect the 
cle: irest evidence ot the actual ex- 
letcice cf such al NCCeSsity > hor 
would i be satisfied with vague 


assertion, where it ought to. re- 
quire satisfactory and subs 

~ » . 

It iad been said 
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noble lord who preceded him, thy 
this bill was in perfect unison with 
the principles upon which che mi. 
litia had been originally establish. 
ed. That tt was a part of the sy. 
stem that a rotation of officers ang 
men should be provided, in order 
that a military spirit and character 
might be diffused through the 
whole country. But this was to 
be eflected by the recular Opera 
tion of the establishment, not bya 
premature destruction of this part 
of our defensive force. But the 
noble lord himself was so conscious 
of the weakness of his arguments 
that he had even resort ted to me. 
naces for the purpese of silencing 
his ot ete Lhe noble lord 
is a cabinet minister; he holdsa 
high and confidential situation in 
his majesty’s government; and thu 
invested with the authority d 
cfice, he informs the house thai 
individuals have, upon more thar 
one occasion, been dismissed from 
their regiments on account of ther 
offensive opinions. Dut not & 
tisfied with this, apprehensive, a 
it seemed, lest he should not bk 
sufficiently understood, the tone 
and gestures W ith which he accom 
panied this intimation were such 
as to render it = to mis 
apprehend his meanin That 
these threats are indecent in them 
selves, and in the highest degre 
disrespe ‘ctful to the house, must be 
universally felt and acknowledgeé. 
Such language, and such a spit 
tan reflect disgrace only upon the 
spe aker, and produce no other ¢ 
fect in this house than to excited 
feeling of the most supreme ct 
tempt. The ne ble earl proceedes 
to obsery e, t! hat the Jandh older 
in the yeal hes 97 had petitioned fo 
the est: ab] lishment of a m ilitia me 
exceeding sey men, for dome 


tic ifiace. and had proj ase 
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take upon themselves the charge 
of the levy. This offer had been 
accepted ; but the establishment 
had never been regarded with fa- 
vourable eyes, either by the com- 
manders in chief or by ministers, 
The landholders were first harass- 
ed by an oppressive augment: ition 
of the militia, and afterwards by 
the conversion of this constitution- 
al force into a mere drill for to- 
reign service. The military system 
cf Great Britain had for several 
years been in a state of continual 
fluctuation, while in every other 
country of Europe it was consider- 
ed as essential that it should be 
fixed and settled. At the con- 
slusion of the treaty of Amiens, 
the practice of recruiting the army 
from the militia became a subject 
of investigation in parliament : 
this practice was solemnly _re- 
nounced by government; and a 
the same time it was considered as 
essential to the defence of the 
country, that 20,000 men should 
be added to the war establishment 
of the militia. Upon these as- 
surances, the landholders without a 
murmur acquiesced in the aug- 
mentation, the zeal of the officers 
revived, and the discipline of the 
nulitia was again restored. No 
sooner, how ever, Was this accom- 
plished, than ministers, forgetful 
ri their assurances, unmindtul of 
he solemn engagement into which 
oa had entered, again resorted, 
ipon the most unfounded pretexts, 
to that very measure to which they 
had pledge -d themselves that go- 
Vvernment would never again recur. 
When the national army was 
formed in antient times by the te- 
nants of the crown, they were ex- 
¢ mp ted from ali talli: age or taxes, 
and were entitled as a matter of 
ight toa writ of exemption. But 
what was the present situation of 
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of the landholder? The land-tax 
was made permanent upon him; 
and beskles an augmented militia 
of 60,000 men, he was charged 
with the levy of 30,000 men for 
the army of reserve, and a perma 
nent force of nearly 58,000 men 
under the additional force bill, 
The whole sum which either had 
been, or, according to the existing 
laws, was to be raised exclusively 
from the purse of the landholder 
since the treaty of Amiens, amount- 
ed to the sum of three millions and 
a half, besides the expense which 
would necessarily be incurred in 
keeping up the force which had 
already been enumerated. Such 
is the return which the landed in. 
terest have experienced for their 
liberal conduct in proposing to 
raise out of their pesca purses a 
domestic force of $2,000 men, and 
for renouncing their ease and com- 
fort without any interested or pro- 
fessional views. ‘The present mea- 
sure, the noble lord added, could 
not be excused even upon the mi- 
serable plea of aconomy. This, he 
said, would be established beyond 
the possibility of a doubt by a 
short reference to facts. The ex- 
pense of the war augmentation of 
the militia, upon a very moderate 
estimate, might be stated at 302. 
per man; the intended seduction 
money could not be stated at less 
than 192, amounting in the whole 
to 42/. for such a soldier so obtam- 
ed. But the present price of army 
recruitmg was only 16/.; so that 
the difference, 20/., was taken out 
of the pocket of the landholder, in 
order to save the sum of 42. to the 
public purse, and to which too it 
must be remembered that the land- 
holder contributed. What then 
was the motive of this wretched 
policy ?—-Lvidently this: that mi- 
nisters May appear less profuse in 
G : theu 
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their army estimates ; and thus are 
the subjects of Great Britain p!un- 
dered, from the vain hope of les- 
sening the unpopularity of an tm- 
rovident administration. It was 
evident that the repeated augmen- 
tation of the militia had been 
adopted solely with a view to its 
subsequent reduction; and though 
these artifices may not add to the 
disgrace of a profligate administra- 
tion, they were too low and con- 
temptible to be countenanced by 
the legislature of a great empire. 
The earls of Suffolk, Romney, and 
Carlisle also opposed the bill. It 
was supported on the principle of 
necessity by ear! Camden and the 
duke ot Montrose. Upon a divi- 
sion, the number in favour of the 
Measure appeared to be 102; 
against it 54; matority 48. 

A measure similar to that which 
we have just noticed was brought 
forward by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, with respect to the mi- 
litia ot Ireland. On the 29th of 
March, the chancéllor of the ex- 
chequer moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to that effect. The ob- 
jections to the principle of this 
measure, he said, had been already 
fully discussed, and the géneral 
argument in support of the prin- 
ciple applied as forcibly to his pre- 
sent proposition as to that with re- 
spect to this country. The Irish 
militia stood no doubt upon some- 
what different grounds from that 
of this country ; an act had alrea- 
dy existed to reduce the English 
militia to a certain standard, which 
reduction gave room for the ope- 
tation of the measure that applied 
to it; while the Irish militia were 
not now at a higher standard then 
Was Meant as a permanent esta- 
blishment: but the militia of Ire- 
land could with much more facie 


lity be recruited than that of this 


time would be found necessaty t 


country: such being the edee, he 
proposed that after one half of 
each regiment should be set aside, 
according to the selection of the 
commanding officer, two fifths of 
the whole of the Irish militi 
should be at liberty to volunteer 
for general service. Considering 
the ease with which men could be 
raised in Ireland, and that iq 
coursé measures would be imme 
diately taken to procure substitutes 
for those who might enlist into the 
line from that body, he trusted 
there would be no objection to his 
motion, which was, “ That leave 
should be given to bring in a bill 
for allowing a certain proportion 
of the Irish militia voluntarily t6 
enlist into the line, the artillery, ot 
the marines.” Sir John Newport 
thought that the militia system, 
however advantageous it might be 
to England, was injurious to Ire. 
land, and he could even wish to 
see it abolished in that country. 
He nevertheless disapproved of the 
proposed measure. Ireland was 
considered to be the most vulnera 
ble part of the empire, and was it 
prudent to deprive it at this time 
of a considerable portion of its 
disciplined force to substitute new 
recruits, whom it would require two 
or thrée years to train? He was 
not a militia officer; yet he sympa 
thised with that respectable body 
in the mortifications they must feel 
in losing so many men whom they 
had taken pains to instruct, and in 
being degraded to the situation of 
recruiting officers for the regulat 
army. General Tarleton took o¢- 
casion to remark, as the result of 
his own experience, that an [rish- 
man is much more easily disci 
plined than a native of any other 
part of the united kingdom ; and 
that, consequently, a much les 
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bring these recruits to the same 
state as that in which the old m- 
litia stuod, than Was supposed by 
the honourable baronet. Colo: eh 
Bastard Wis apprehe: sive that, LS 
the mi? ine Se) vice Was consice red 
ne preterable to that of the line, 
most of the men voiunteermy 
would wish’to enlist into the ma- 
rines; an event which would defeat 
the main purpose ot the measure. 
The chancellor ct Use exchequer 
called to the recollection of the ho- 
nourable mic smiber, that this bill, 
which was similar in its provisions 
to the bill with respect to this 
country, invested his majesty with 
the power of assigning w hat num- 
ber of the men to be procured from 
the militia, should enlist into the 
marines, or any other description 
of the force specified im the mo- 
tion, or ordered into any regiment: 
there was therefore no danger of the 
consequence to which the honour- 
able gentleman alluded. Mr. Cal- 
erait thought this quite a distinct 
meastre — that with respect to 
the English militias as, in point 
of fact, the Irish militia had no- 
thing but the name of militia be- 
longing to them. They were not 
raised by ball 5 aa by bounty ; 
and i the Iris h eendemen were 
wil} ny to become recruiim i oth- 
cers tor the army, he saw no reason 
way the mction should be resisted. 
Levee Was yiven to bri ig in the 
bill, which was read in course 
without Opposition. When in the 
commiitee, h EVERY it Wis ; ae ain 
Made a « 


ubject of discussion by Sir 
J. Ne 


wport, who su: reested to the 
chancellor of the es chequer a mea- 
sure which, in his an was bet- 
ter calculated than any other to 
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increase our disposable force ; a 
messnre that might make provision 
for the Wives vk id biti nT? eS © it such 
as volunteered their services trom 
a limited to general service. ‘The 
militia had certain allowances made 
to their tannltes, irom — res 
cere woe ge but the moment 
they entered the general pons 
- 6 allowances were withdrawn, 
this he thought a great har dship, 
and naturally cal cul itcd to operate 
as a drawback to the re “uli ser- 
vice, and as a check to volunteet- 
ing. ‘The honourable baronet also 
recommended some provision for 
the wives and families of such as 
may be embarked for foreign ser- 
vice, to enable them to return to 
their respective homes. Me had 
known a thousand wives at a time 
landed at Cork, after an embarka- 
tion for toreis rt} SCIV Ice Some 1C- 
medy, lie thought, should be ad- 
opted for this evil, as one of the 
means to facilitate the increase olf 
our disposable force. ‘The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer attributed 
this evil to the defective system of 
poor-law established in’ Ireland. 
He complimented the worthy ba- 
ronet for the laudable anxtety 
shown with ree: “— to the interests 
of Ireland; and added, that «a se- 
parate eunt ¥ Was generally allow- 
ed in such cases, for bss express 
P Urpose mentione “cd. ia New- 

port was not ae that such 
had been partially the practice ; 
but the allowance was too smal). 
The bill passed without further 
. pp OSILION. Lin the hy Ouse of lo rds 
only upon the ge. 
neral principle, as alike applicable 
to england and hilahdl 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Affairs of India—Delate upon Mr. Francis’s Motion for the Renewal o of the 
Declaration of 1782. 


Te affairs of India form a 
very principal feature in the 
history of the British empire. The 
circumstances which led to the 
treaty of Bassein, and the brilliant 

and decisive operations of the cam- 
paign against Scindia, have been 
already related in our former vo- 
lume. The war with Holkar, and 
the other events of the present 
year, though of less magnitude in 
themselves, and less extensive per- 
haps intheir probable consequences, 
are still of considerable interest 
and importance. ‘These will oc- 
cupy a subscquent part of our 
work; at present we shall con- 
fine ourselves to a concise ac- 
count of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings relative to the aflairs of 
India. 

On the 5th of April, Mr. Francis 
rose, in pursuance of a previous 
notice, for the purpose of directing 
the attention of the house to the 
state of the British empire in In- 
dia. It wasa subject, h e observed, 
of the highest import: nce : th righ 
it appeared to excite little interest 
either mm that house or with the 
public. It seemed, however, to 
* universally admitted that great 
abuses had continually prevailed 
in the administration of our alkiirs 
in Asia. 
man, such the disposition and cha- 
racter of the human heart, that 
abuses must, by an almost inevita- 
ble necessity, arise out of the extent 
and remoteness of these possessions. 
{t was of im portance, howeve r, to 
consider that the consequenccs of 
these mits “hi 
fined to 


‘s cl uid not be cone 


. — - ? 
tat the would 


Such was the nature of 


ultimately extend to England, and 
atlect our most valuable domestic 
interests. Many evils arising from 
this source were already experi. 
enced, and more would mevitably 
follow in their train. India noe 
only afforded us no revenue, but 
was an actual burthen upon the 
finances of Great Britain; and 
notwithstanding the acknow ledged 
difficulty of recruiting our armies, 
the flower of our troops were con. 
sumed in that country in the pro. 
secution of unnecessary wars. ‘The 
house should be awakened from its 
apathy ; it should be aroused from 
this improvident neglect of our 
Indian government ; if was an 
object that required all the atten. 
tion and vigilance of parliament. 
He thought it necessary, in con- 
sequence of the great change 
which had occurred in the consti 
tution of the house, to tuke a gene. 
ral view of our policy with respect 
to India, and to refer to the pri 
ciples which the legislature had at 
different periods « established for the 
government © f that country. But 
he would first state in a few words 
the reasons which had induced him 
so frequently to undertake this un 
In the year 1775 
1e had been sent to India as 2 
member of the supreme council. 
He continued to fill that. situation 
for a period of six years, and his 
conduct had frem every quarter 
been honoured with the most de- 
cided marks of appro bation. U pon 
his return to England i. every act 
which he had do NC, an nd eve ry opt 
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eracious office. 


iad ¢ Xj resse d in 1 his 
official situ atio: n, Was i vests rated 
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with the utmost minuteness by a 
committee of the house. The re- 
cult of this inquiry was a report of 
the highest and most unqualified 
praise. Other committees had pur- 
sued the same course of examina- 
tion, and the result had been unt- 
formly the same. He was entitled 
therefore to say that, although 
never formally arraigned, he had 
been put upon his trial as much as 
Mr. Hastings himself. Though he 
had received no solid advantage 
from hiseconrexion with India, it 
was at least a source of consolation 
and pride tohim to reflect, that his 


conduct in the administration of 


affairs in that country had been 
crowned with such strong and re- 
peated marks of approbation. 
Having said thus much with re- 
spect to his connexion with the af- 
fairs of Indla, he would now pro- 
ceed to the immediate question 
which he had submitted to the con- 
sideration of the house. It was 
not his intention to enter imto 
much detail ; he would rather con- 
ine himself to a general, and, if he 
might sO express it, a bird’s-eye 
view of the subject. Our relation 
with India was in its commence- 
ment purely of 2 commercial na- 
ture. We were received by the 
natives without any marks of jea- 
sousy or distrust, They were far 
‘rom pursuing the suspicious po- 
! cy of the Chinese, who hud care- 
fully excluded stranvers from their 
extensive empire. li was not till 


tie year 1705 that any material 


) re : 
caanve took place in the nature of 


our sttuation in India. We had 
vcore appeared in the humble 
Faro of merchants; we then, for 
tie first tume, assumed the robe 
und the attribiies of sovereignty. 
2 it prudence should sct bounds to 
“ie “st of dominion. ‘The name 
ord Clive could not be mens 
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tioned in that house, in connexion 
with the attairs ot India, without 
awakening the strongest sentiments 
of gratitude and respect. What 
then was the language of that 
great man, as to the policy which 
ought to be adopted with respect 
to the exrent of our dominion in 
Asia? “My resolution and my 
hopes,” said his lordship, will 
always be to confine our conquests 
and our possessions to Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Orixa. ‘lo go further ts 
in my Opinion a scheme so extrava- 
gantly ambitious and absurd, that 
no governor and council in their 
senses can ever adopt it, unless the 
whole system of the company’s 
interest be first entirely new-mo- 
delled.”’ 

Such then was the grave and de- 
liberate opinion of that illustrious 
character, to whose talents and ex- 
ertions Great Britain was indebted 
for the secure establishment of this 
important part of herempire. But 
these principles of policy had been 
sanctioned, not merely by the au- 
thority of lord Clive, for the orders 
which were given by his majesty’s 
ministers to the governor-general 
and council in the year 1774 were 
in strict conformity with the same 
system. And so satisfied were all 
intelligent men of the necessity of 
gircurascribing within modcrate 
bounds our empire in the Fast, that 
pariiament in the year 1752 came 
to a formal resolution upon the 
subject; and it was unanimously 
declared, * that to pursue sc remes 
of conquest and extent of dominion 
in India, were measures repugnant 
to the wish, the honour, and the 
policy of the nation.” ‘his reso- 
lution was made the basis of an 
act of the legislature; and by a sta- 
tute passed in the year 1754, it be- 
came a part of the law of the 
country. But the principle receiv- 
ed 
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ed even further confirmation: for, 
upon the renewal of the charter in 
the year 1793, it was expressly stt- 
pulated that the same = system 
should be strictly adhered to. All 
these authorities then concurred in 
the establishment of one funda- 
mental proposition, that the se- 
curity of our dominion, and all 
the national benetits to be derived 
from it, depended upon its limita- 
tion. This was the only construc- 
tion which these repeated deciara- 
tions would admit. They could 
not be intended to apply to wars 
ot direct aggression on our part, 
because it was evidently unneces- 
sary to condemn such acts of vio- 
Jence and injustice by any formal 
declaration of the legislature. Wars 
of this nature were as criminal, 
and those persons in whom they 
originated as liable to punishment, 
betore the acts of 1784 and 1793 
as they were at present. And if a 
just and necessary war might be al- 
lowed to termiiate in an extension 
of territory, the law would be nu- 
gatory; for it would itself provide 
the exception, and furnish the 
means of evasion. 

Mr. Francis then proceeded to 
advert to the repeated and systema- 
tic violations of this principle, from 
the first establishment of our power 
m India tothe close of the last 
century. He enumerated in detail 
our successive acquisitions of ter- 
ritory, and the gradual extinction 
ot the native powers. After the 
conquest of the Mysore, it was na- 
tural, he said, to have expected 
that the rage for acquisition might 
have subsided. Lord Wellesley 
had himself declared that this event 
“‘ had restored the peace and safe- 
ty of the British possessions in In- 
dia on a durable foundation of 
genuine security.” But it was 
soon discovered that these hopes 

] 


AND 


were fallacious. A formidaby 
French force was said to exist 2 
India; and further exertions ang 
sacrifices became necessary. This 
French force was variously de 
scribed. Sometimes it wasa Freneh 
army of 14,000 men; sometime 
it was said to constitute a Frencd 
state in the heart of Hindostan; 
but at last it was reduced toate 
tive army commanded and disc 
plined by French officers. And 
even with respect to this force, every 
artifice and the most extravagant 
exaggeration had been resorted te, 
for the purpose of persuading ws 
to think that it might ultimately 
prove dangerous to the British 
power in India. In the year 179 
lord Wellesley said there was a 
French party at Hyderabad, which 
he thought it necessary to expel.” 
It consisted, he observed, of about 
11,000 men ; and they were dis 
armed without bloodshed, and 
without contest. The fact was, 
that a mutiny had broken out 
in the French camp, and the 
sepoys had imprisoned their oft 
cers. ‘These officers were soon al- 
terwards sent to Europe. It was 
impossible that a force thus disti- 
plined and thus disposed could ever 
have been formidable to the British 
government. Nothing then & 
mained but a few French ofhcers, 
who entered into the service a 
Scindia. There was in fact ne 
such thing in the year 1801 asa 
French army in India ; that 1s, am 
army consisting of any number of 
native French, whether great of 
small. Among the European off- 
cers in the service of Holkar and 
Scindia were several British sub 
jects, whom lord Wellesley recall- 
ed by proclamation. Among the 


privates there were a few Portt- 
guese, and possibly a few Ger 


mans ; of native French he — 
iD 
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fnd but one man. But much ap- 
srehension was affected to be enter- 
tained from the French officers 
whom Scindia had engaged in his 
service. It was supposed that they 
might lay a foundation for a close 
alliance between France and the 
Mahratta states, and for the intro- 
duction, at some future period, of 
a French army into India. But 
these apprehensions were unfound- 
ed and chimerical. The Mahratta 
nations were jealous of toreign in- 
terference. ‘hey were too much 
attached to their own indepen- 
dence, and at the same time too 
wary and catttions to engage in 
any European alliance, aud least 
of all in an alliance with France. 
Lord Wellesley himself was of the 
same opinion. “It was impossible,” 
his lordship said, “to suppose that 
any of the confederate states 
would enter into an alliance with 
France under any circumstances 
less urgent than the pressure of 
absolute necessity and self-preser- 
vation,” 

But even the number of the 
French officer’ im the service of 
Scindia (and there were none en- 
gaged with any of the other Mah- 
ratta states) was very inconsidera- 
ble. Mr. Francis said that he had 
éxammed the papers with great 
accuracy and attentic n, and could 
not discover the names, or even 
any allusion to the names, of more 
than ten or twelve. As to mons, 
Perron, upon whose influence and 
power so much stress had been 
placed, he had avowed his mten- 
tion of leaving the service of Scine 
dia, and had actually applied for 
Permission to enter the British ter- 
ritories, Mr. Daboicne, who was 
the immediate predecessor of Per. 
ron, had pursued the same course. 

hese persons, as well as the other 
officers who acted under them, 
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were sensible of the insecurity of 
their situation, and of the jealousy 
and suspicion which must necessa- 
rily exist in the mind of Scindia. 
Their first, and indeed their only 
object, was the accumulation of 
wealth ; and when that object was 
attained, they were desirous to se- 
cure the enjoyment of their riches, 
by leaving the service, and return- 
ing to Europe. It was unneces- 
sary to have resorted to arms for 
the purpose of removing them; it 
might have been eifected by other 
means; and the necessity, there- 
fore, of detaching these persons 
from the service of Scindia cannot 
be pleaded in justification of the 
war. Butit was said that, inde- 
pendently of their numbers, these 
officers were dangerous in another 
view; for that they were labouring 
to instruct the Mahrattas in the 
European system of military ope- 
rations. This excited no appre- 
hension inhis mind. He was per- 
suaded that the Mahrattas would 
be always much more formidable 
by adhering to their original in- 
stitutions, to their old Parthian 
system of warfare, than by any at- 
tempt to imitate the discipline and 
the tactics of our armies. It was 
to this ill-advised policy that he 
principally ascribed the misfor- 
tunes which they had experienced 
in the Jate war, which had proved 
so decisive in its effects, and so 
fatal to the power of Scindia. 

The Mahratta states had never 
given any just cause of offence to 
the British government. Durin 
the war with Tippoo they had unt- 
formly observed the sirictest neue 
trality. But notwithstanding this 
continued good faith upon their 
part, lord Wellesley had resolved 
to reduce them to a state of dee 
pendence. Mr. Francis equally 
reprobated this disposition, and the 
means 
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means which were devised in order 
to carry the purpose into effect. 
His lordship proposed to ¢s tabli: sh 
a general system of defensive al- 
liance, and to conclude subsidiary 
treaties with the different Mahratta 
states, similar to that w jich in the 
year 1798 had been cntered — 
with the Nizam. A treaty 
framed for the acceptance of Scin. 
dia, by which it was proposed that 
a British force should be stationed 
in his domintons, and the Duab, 
together with the fortresses of 
Agra and Delhi, should be surren- 
dered in perpetuity for their main- 
tenance. This treaty was never 
formally proposed to Scindia; but 
he appears to have been made ac- 
quainted with its leading provisions. 
The house would not be surprised 
to learn that he manifested no dis- 
position to accede to an arrange- 
ment which would have amounted 
to a virtual abdication of his in- 
dependence and power. A similar 
treaty had a few months before 
been proposed to the peshwa. His 
necessities at that time were such 
that he was willing to subsidize a 
British force, but wonld not permit 
them to be stationed within his do- 
minions. his restriction, and the 
prudent jealousy by which it was 
dictated, was mentioned in terms 
of great indignation by colonel 
Paliner, and afierwards by colonel 
lare, the agents of the noble 
lord. At length, however, the 
peshwa was driven from his capital 
by the arms of Holkar. He Ap- 
plied in this emergency to the Bri- 
tish government tor assistance, and 
submitted to the proposed terms 
in order to obtain his restoration. 
Thus was the treaty of Bassein 
concluded ; and the peshwa was 
escorted back to Poona, and esta- 
blished in his capital under the 
protection of a British force. His 


AND 


person, indeed, was secured from 
dange., but his independence as 
sovereign was for ever annihilated, 
But it had been urged both as, 
charge against Scindia and the ry 
jah of Berar, and in justification 
ot the measures which were after. 
wards pursued, that they endea. 
voured to obstruct the execution of 
the treaty of Bassein. The peshwa, 
it was said, was their lawful prince; 
and this conduct was an act of 
rebellion upontheir part, and of hos. 
tility against the British govern. 
ment. But this observation Was 
founded upon a false assumption 
of facts. It was not true that the 
peshwa was the sovereign of the 
Mahratta confederacy. The law. 
ful monarch was the rajah of Sut. 
tarah. The peshwa was only the 
chief executive minister; he was 
by his office merely primus inter 
pares, and the other chicts were net 
bound to him by any tie of alle 
_— ‘Lhe principle contended 
or might perhaps suit a_ present 
purpose ; but it was wholly incon 
sistent with the constitution of the 
Mahratta empire, and with the 
language and conduct of lord 
W rellestey himself. He had always 
treated with Scindia as with a 
prince amenable to no higher au 
thority, and had even concurred 
in appointing him a guarantee of 
the treaty of Sal bye, concluded be- 
tween the peshwa and the English. 
That Scindia and Boosla were 
anxious to obstruct the execution 
of the treaty of Bassein, and the 
consequent establishment of a 
powerful British force in the heart 
of the Mahratta empire; and that, 
being unprepared immediately ‘0 
contend with the British gover 
ment, they were compelled by ¢ 
necessities of their situation to tem 
porize, were facts which he cet 


tainly telt no disposition to dispute. 
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But whether these chiefs could 
with propriety be considered under 
such circumstances as the aggres- 
sors, he would leave it to the sober 
and deliberate judgment of the 
house to determine. After some 
further observations upon the ge- 
neral injustice of our conduct to- 
wards the native powers, and the 
fatal consequences of whichitmight 
ata future period be productive ; 
after enlarging upon the impolicy 
and the danger, both in a financial 
and a military view, of this conti- 
nued augmentation of our territo- 
ries inthe East; and after adverting 
to the appointment of lord Corn- 
wallis, which amounted to a vir- 
tual condemnation of the system 
pursued by lord Wellesley ; Mr. 
Francis concluded with moving, 
«That it be declared that this 
house adheres to the principles 
established by its unanimous reso- 
lution of the 28th of May 1782, 
adopted by the legislature, and 
made law by two successive acts of 
his present majesty, in 1784 and 
1793, namely, that to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extent of 
dominion in India, are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, 
and the policy of this nation.” 
Lord Castlereagh observed, in 
reply, that if the house were to 
adopt the motion of the honour- 
able member, it would amount to 
an acknowledement that, with re- 
gard to India, Great Britain had, 
during the last thirty years, pur- 
sued one uniform system of av- 
grandizement and rapine. He 
objected to the manner in which 
the honourable member had en- 
deavoured to suppor: his « Minion + 
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upon such-authority, would be jus- 
titied in acceding to his proposi- 
tion. We had undoubtedly at dif- 
ferent periods declared our pacific 
disposition ; but could it ever have 
been intended, that when we were 
driven into war by the injustice or 
the ambition of the native powers, 
we should at the termination of 
hostilities uniformly abandon our 
conquests? Were we to say to 
our enemies, You may with perfect 
safety make war upon us; for 
whatever may be the issue of the 
contest, you shall not be despoiled 
of any portion of your dominions? 
That a pacitic system was the most 
conducive to tne interest of Great 
Britain, no reasonable man would 
be disposed to deny. It had evi- 
dently been the intention of the 
legislature to sanction and esta- 
blish such a system ; but still it was 
requisite that a governor-general, 
always however retaming sight of 
this principle, should form such al- 
liances and pursue such measures 
as the security of our possessions 
might appear to require. [t would 
be impossible, his lordship said, to 
follow the honourable member, 
with a minuteness correspondent 
to the importance of the subject, 
through that extensive range of 
observation which he had thought 
proper to pursue. He had mer- 
tioned the names of several of the 
native princes. If he thought any 
one of these had been unjustly 
treated, he might make his parti- 
cular case the subject of a distinct 
motion. An opportunity would 
then be afforded for an accurate 
and detailed inquiry. As to our 
political establishment in [ndia, it 
had become necessary for the sup- 
port of our commercial interests, in 
order to protect them against the 
jealousy and the intrigues of 
lrance. He referred to the two 
Mysore 
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Mysore wars, and asked whether 
it could be pretended that these 
were wars of aggrcssion mpon our 
part, and whether they had been 
undertaken from a lust of con- 

t? One of them in particular, 
it was well known, had been come 
menced for the purpose of restoring 
the descendant of the native Hlin- 
doo family to his just and lawful 
inheritance. As to the question 
relative to the Mahrattas, it was 
possible that it might give rise to 
some difference of sentiment. It 
was the opinion of lord Wellesley, 
that if the Mahratta nations were 
tobeunited under one head, and the 
discipline of their armies were im- 
proved, these circumstances would 
not only be prejudicial to our in- 
terests, but endanger the very ex- 
istence of the British empire in the 
East. In the year 1798 we offered 
for the defence of the Mysore an 
adequate foree ; our proposal was 
rejected, and French troops were 
adleniened by ‘lippoo. fier the 
fall of that prince, the treaty which 
was the basts of the triple alliance, 
and of the dangerous connexion 
winch had been formed against us, 
was discovered. ‘The invasion of 
Egypt in the year 1798 was a part 
at the same concert, the principal 
object of which was to expel us 
from our possessions tn Asia. Com- 
plaints had been made of our con- 
duct towards the peshwa, when it 
was universally known that he had 
im the most earnest manner entreat- 
ed our support. The honourable 
member appeared also desirous of 
undervalning the power of mons. 
Perron, and his influence in the af- 
fairs of India. But what was the 
actual situation of that officer at the 
time when the treaty was con- 
cluded with the peshwa? He was 
invested with the absolute com- 
mand of a very extensive district ; 
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he possessed also an annual rey 
nue of seventeen hundred housang 
pounds, and an army of forty 
thousand men. If we had pe, 
mitted the continuance of this 
power, and a French force 
10,000 men had at any future pe 
riod landed in the Guzzerat, ou 
dominion must have been shakeg 
to the centre, and a single cam. 
paign might have overthrown a 
empire which it has taken so many 
years to establish. It was to avert 
this danger that lord Wellesley en. 
tered into a treaty with the peshwa, 
who was the constitutional repre. 
sentative of the rajah of Sattarah 
In the campaign which ensued, he 
had to contend with great and ab 
most incredible difiiculties; but the 
energies of his mind had triumphed 
over every obstacle, and the com 
duct and issue of this celebrated 
war would transmit his name with 
lustre to the most distant posterity. 
He wished the house to understand, 
that within a few years an entire 
change had taken place in the state 
of the Mahratta empire. Holkar’s 
disposition was evidently hostile; 
he had intended to establish a 
peshwa dependent upon himself, 
and to form a close union with 
the rajah of Berar. Every thing 
was prepared for the accomplish- 
ment of his ambitious projects, and 
he waited only for the termination 
of the rainy season to commence 
his military operations. His lord- 
ship concluded by observing, that 
it was unnecessary to renew a de 
claration which had been 8 
often repeated; and as the honour- 
able gentleman had embraced 10 
his speech such a variety of sub- 
jects, upon which it was imp¢ ssible 
that the house could at that ume 
arrive at any acc.:ate conclusion, 
he conceived the best course would 
be to move the other orders = 
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day. E arl T emple observed as to 
the treaty of Bassein, that it it 
were a subject of blame, that 
hlame must be sh: wed with the 
court of directors, who had au- 
thorised lord Wellesiey to con- 
clude the treaty. 
Dr. Lawrence 
original motion. Mr. 
Grant declared, that so 
the treaty of Bassein having been 
supported: by the court of direc- 
tors, they h: id never even discussed 
the measure. From all the 1 itor- 
mation he had been able to collect 
upon t the subject, he was led to 
think that the bag. ‘er from the 
ah force in India had been 
greatly exag; si ed. The former 
war with the Mahrattas had created 
a debt trom tlie company which 
had laid the fnduion of all their 
other burthens. He considered 
the circumstances which led to the 
late conquests in India, as amount- 
ing to a direct infraction of the 
principle which the wisdom of the 
legislature had established. Mr. 
Huddleston observed that lord 
We llesley had stated in his dispaich 
of the 21st of Decem ber, that the 
treat y of Bassein had not only re- 
ceive x . he approbi Ath: nm ot hi ma- 
je ty’s ministers, but also of the 
Court of directors, through the 5C- 
ret committee. But in truth the 
treaty had never been submitted to 


supported the 
Charles 
fur from 


the court of dire ‘Ctors. en e yub- 
lic erroneot isly imagined that the 

supreme power was vested in that 
i dy. It was material then to 
State, that they had not the least 
Cc mi ern in those fray id scheme: 5 of 
poucy, the annexation and the dise 
memberm ent ot provinces, which 
had of I, ite been sO ac tively pur- 
Sued, the noble marquis had 
complained of obstructions from a 
Certain quarter. ‘This was certain- 
ly unjust tu the directors; for 
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was universally known that no 
orders were sent out but through 
the council, the president of which 
was a member of his majesty’s ca- 
binet. Hethought the: ystem which 
had Seen recently pursued was not 
only productive of present difficul- 
y, but would lead to future mis- 
chief. It was remarkable that the 
policy which the noble marquis 
pursued upon his first arrival in 
India, was directly the reverse of 
that which he had since adopted. 
It was the conquest of the My sore 
which had Lange this extraor- 
di inary change, and inspired him 
with the ambi ition of re ducing all 
the native chiefs to a state of abe 
ject wean on the British go- 
vernment. He rejoiced in the ap- 
pointment of marquis Cornwallis 
to the government of India. It 
was a pledge to the native powersy 
that a new system, a system of 
moderation and justice, would at 
length be pursued. This general 
impr ession would be productive of 
the happiest effects; and he should 
theretore vote for the origimal mo- 
tion, because he was pet suaded that 
the efforts of the noble marquis 
would be materially asststed by the 
propose id dk cl tratior 

Sir Theophilus M tealfe opposed 
the motion. He was of opinion 
that the treaty of Bassein was 
founded upon the truest policy, 
and that the noble marquis had 
been forced into the war by the 
ambitious views of the enemy. Mr. 
R. ‘Chornton approved of the ap- 
pointment of marquis Cornwallis. 
te was ready to do full justice to 
the talents, activity, and vigour of 
his predecessor. In these latter 
qualities there was certamly no de- 
neiency. His comp laint indeed 
Was quite of an opposite nature. 
He thought the noble lord had 
displayed too much activity and 
Vigour ; 
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vigour; and that the system of 
conciliation was become indispen- 
sable to our reputation and securt- 
ty. The chancellor of the ex- 
cheques observed, that the pi iNCci- 
ple 2 ofessed in the motion was 
certan nly unexception: ble; but it 
was ab urd to contend that it was 
any infringement of that principle 
to convert into the means of future 
security the e conquests m: ide in the 
prosecution of a just war. He 
objected to the motion, because the 
evident object of it was to cast 2 
censure not only upon lord Welles- 
bey, who was so eminently entitled 
the gratitude of his —s but 
nron every administration which 
had conducted the affairs of Inch i 
during the last twenty years. For 
even the marquis Cornwallis him- 
self, whose moderation had been 
so universally applauded, had tn 
his treaty with ‘Tippoo deviated 
from the principle which the ho- 
nourable mover was so anxious to 
establish.—Mr. Fox vindicated the 
object of his honourable friend’s 
motion. It was not his desire that 
parliament should make a general 
declaration against unjustife ible 
wars; for that “would be to imitate 
the sheandities ot the French as- 
sembly. The intention of his ho- 
nour able f friend was of a very dif- 
ferent nature. It was his wish that 
parhament should declare that the 
turtherextensi ion of our pr sse@Sstonsin 
Indi, iWas contrary to the ay 
ofatrue: clea rhtened policy. This 
was there U spirit of the deci: tration 
of 1782. ea said, however, that 
our situationin Indtahad undergone 
a material change since that period. 
But Wiis there an ground for such 
an assertion, at least as far asit 
aficeted the present ques tion ? In 
1782 we were at war with France, 
and at that period | i ‘ippoo Was aS 
teacdy to second the views of the 


enemy, by exciting an oppostis 
to our ‘pow er in India, as the Mab. 
rattas were supposed to be at pr. 
sent. But notwithstanding thee 
circumstances, the house adopted 
the resolution to whic h the honowr. 
able mover had reterred. The 
true point in issue was simply this 
whether a further extension of oy 
territory was desirable. It wa 
requisite that the house shoul 
come to some decision upon th 
subject; and if they held the affr. 
mative opinion, the motion should 
be fairly negatived. Every preter 
was resorted to for involving the 
company in war with the native 
powers, and there appeared tobe 
no bounds to our lust of conques. 
The dominions of ‘lippoo wer 
formerly a barrier between th 
British government and _ ther 
friends the Mahrattas. As soo 
as this barrier was removed by the 
overthrow of the power of Tippos, 
and the friendship of these states 
appeared to be no longer necessary, 
we proceeded without hesitation to 
make war upon our former allies 
But it was said that these measures 
were pursued from an appreher- 
sion oft he power of France. To 
resort to such a plea was disgrace 
ful to the character of the nation 
It was evident thut the same pr 
text might be made use of to jus stiff 
us mn declaring war against any 
of the states of India, until w 
should push our conquests to the 
wall of China, or even to the vers 
extremity of Asia. Frequent als 
lusions had been made to ‘the che 
racter and conduct of the nobe 
marquis. This was a subject upor 
which he was not prepared to ¢ 
press any opinion. If an ing! ny 
were to be instiiuted into the me 
sures of his government, it must 
course be postponed until the ™ 
turn of the noble marquis pin 
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© and. He denied, however, that 
b> oresent motion was intended in 
tee hchtest degree to reflect upon 

e character of lord W cllesley. 
Phe principle upon which gene 
tlemen were disposed to yusuly the 
policy pursued by our government 
in India, Was the necessity of pro- 
viding for our own security. ‘This 
was the pretext resorted to by con- 
querors and marauders in every 
ave of the world. It we referred 
to the historian Livy, we should 
find that, upon almost every occa- 
sion when the Romans made war 
upon a state, it was to provide tor 
their own safety. ‘Lhe same pre- 
tence Was continually resorted to 
by Lewis XIV., and by others 
who were iniuenced by similar 
views of ambition, Where was 
this plea likely, in the name of 
common sense, to end? Where 
was this resort for safety to end, 
when, according as it was applied, 
no man could be at peace, no 
man could calculate upon sate- 
ty, while there was another man 
alive with strength enough to knock 
him down? ‘The operation of such 
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a plea has no end but in unbound. 
ed ambition. Mr. Fox concluded 
with expressing a hope that whether 
the motion beiore the house were 
acceded to or not, something de- 
claratory of the proposed system with 
respect to India would be adopted 
as a guide to our governors m Ine 
dia, as a rule by which our views 
might be judged of by the natives. 
A system consonant with modera- 
tion and justice would be tounded 
upon this motion, and would be 
best calculated to promote our in- 
terest" 

Mr. Francis, in conclusion ot the 
debate, contended that a conduct 
grounded on the principles of his 
motion would indeed be most fitted 
for the interest of India; and 
would be most congenial to the 
teeliness, and most consonant to the 
policy upon which the noble mar- 
quis was likely to act, and for the 
enforcement of which it was pro- 
bable that he was agin induced to 
undertake the government of our 
Indian possessions. 

Forlord Castlereagh’ motion 105 
—Against it 46.—Majority 59. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Reports of the Naval Aluse Commissioners—Motion of Mr. Whitbread 
grounded upon the Tenth Report—Delates— Further Motion of Mr. 
Whitbread against Lord Melville—Motion for the Impeachment of Lord 
Melville —Debates —Prosecution of Lord Melville, Debates on—Final 


bn peachment of Lord Melville. 
f MONGSTthe measures for the 


f & reform of the public expen- 

Giture, either meditated or resolved 

by Mr, Addington’s (lord Sid- 

mouth) administration, it will be 

recollected that an inquiry into the 

supposed abuses of the naval de- 
[$05. 


partment was one of the most pro- 
minent. <A bill was passed in the 
year 1803, appointing commission- 
ers for that purpose, and empow- 
ering them to take examinations 
with a view to the discovery of 
abuses. This bill ina great degree 

originated 







originated with lord St. Vincent, 
then at the head of fhe board ot 
admiralty. Upon Mr. Pirt’s re-ace 
cession to power, lord Melvtile w as 
appointed to till that important ot- 
fice. In the mean while, however, 
the commisstoners had been, with 
much diligence, pursuing their in- 
vestigations: the result of which 
was, the production of several sue- 
cessive reports ; one of which, the 
tenth, appeared to implicate, mm no 
light manner, the noble lord, whilst 
in the situation of treasurer of the 
navy. In.the present stage of 
this transaction it is not our wish, 
and it cannot be our duty, to 
make any observations declaratory 
of off opinion with respect to the 
gruilt or mnocence of the noble in- 
dividual: his conduct, however, 
necessarily soon became the sub- 
ject of attack in parliament, and 


the proceedings in consequence of 


that attack it will of course be in- 
cumbent upon us to state. We 
cannot, however, retrain from say- 
ing, that independently otf lord 
Melville’s being actually mn an of- 
Acial situation at the time of the 
proceedings against lim, and con- 
sequently being in possession of all 
the advantages resulting from pow- 
er and connexion, the sentiments 
of the time were also extremely 
favourable to him. The vreat and 
strange and mad events of the 
last ten years, and the crimes and 
horrors which had been crowded 
into that period abroad, had so 
stimulated and harassed the pub- 
lic mind, as scarcely to leave it 
Open to impressions of disgust or 
indignation arising from petty mal- 
versations. Even at home so much 
party spirit had on all sides been 
excited, so much had been ven- 
tured in support of what each 


party honestly considered a para- 
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the line of strict justice toward 
each other had been so often yig. 
lated, that a general indifference 
with respect to the merit or de 
merit of any particular tranis:tction, 
in difference and under discussion, 
now generally prevailed. The prin. 
ciple of utility, which, though the 
only principle applicable to prac. 
tical politics, is yet not easily com. 
prehended by the vulgar, and js 
certainly hable to frequent miscop. 
struction, had been more decided. 
ly and openly avowed and acted 
upon by a// our public men than is 
usually the case. ‘l’hat part of the 
people, therefore, which was too 
much enlightened to fall into the 
paltry error that our statesmen 
were alike attentive only to their 
own personal ambition and private 
interests, Was yet but too prone te 
nitline towards the opposite ev 
treme, and to think that utility 
was a principle fitly applicable to 
the occurrences of daily and do. 
mestic life, and was suihcient to 
justify an aberration fromthe course 
marked out by law and morals. 
There were not wanting, therefore, 
many who were ready to maintall, 
that much induleence was to be 
shown to others in high and dificult 
situations (such was their phrase}, 
and that thence many irregularities 
were to be overlooked. It was 
this state of the public habit that 
the charge preferred against lord 
Melville was brough: forward: 
and we are persuaded that such 4 
charge never could have been mace 
under circumstances more favouls 
able to the accused. Could bs 
lordship’s friends have shown any 
shadow of expediency for the cot 
duct which was arraigned as cub 
pable, we believe the accusatios 
would at once have been dismissed 
with indignation. We now speak 
not of the guilt or innocence of his 


lordship 
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but of what, in our judg- 


lordship, 
ld have been the tate even 


ment, WOU 
yt the accusations ! 
¥ On the eighth of April Mr. Whit- 
bread submitted his promised mo- 
tion to the house. He stated that 
he had at first intended to move 
that the tenth report of the com- 
missioners of naval inquiry should 
be taken into consideration in a 
committee ; but that, upon mature 
reflection, he had resolved rather 
to make it the foundation of cer- 
tain particular propositions, with 
which he should conclude his ad- 
dress) He began by compliment- 
ing the commissioners for their zeal 
and activity: their firmness, he said, 
had enabled them to contemn the 
various attacks made upon them, 
attacks which had affected to treat 
them as inquisitors rather than 
commissioners. They had done 
their duty to the public, and it fell 
to his lot to bring to justice those 
whom they hadexposed. The sub- 
ject Was important to the high per- 
son whom his intended propositions 
would principally terd to accuse ; 
was important to the commis- 
sioners who had brought forward 
the report; was important to the 
very salvation and existence of the 
country. He considered the public 
as greatly interested in the decision 
of the house. If the noble person 
implicated should escape with im- 
punity, then the valear assertion 
might with great apparent plau- 
sibility be employed, that public 
men sought only emolument in 
place of the good of their country. 
If, on the contrary, the decision 
should be cousonant to the tenour 
of the report, the public would 
then be convinced that no person, 
however high, can, if guilty, escape 
partamentary censure ; and they 
would feel that, thoueh their bur- 
Mens are extreme, the misapplica- 
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tion of the produce of them will 
not be suffered to take place with- 
out animadversion. ‘Lhe report 
involved a considerable number of 
individuals; not only lord Melville 
and Mr. Trotter his paymaster, 
but Mr. Wilson and Mr Mark 
Sprott made a considerable figure 
inthe scene. Nay, even the high 
and respectable company of the 
bank of England, and even, to a 
certain degree, the character of the 
right hon. gentleman Mr. Pitt, 
were concerned in this transaction. 
“Lam not satisfied,” said Mr. Whit- 
bread, “ that the conduct of the go- 
vernors of the bank, in allowing the 
public money to be withdrawn in 
the way in which it has been, was 
correct; on the contrary, it has 
every appearance of being in di- 
rect opposition to the express re- 
gulations of an act of parliament. 
As tothe right honourable gentle- 
man, I have been informed, that 
when he last held the same situa- 
tion which he now enjoys, he se- 
veral years ago was informed of 
the existence of the practice of 
withdrawing the public money con- 
trary to an express act Of par- 
liament, and yet no steps what- 
ever were taken to put an end to 
it. This conduct betrayed very 
culpable negligence, and an unjus- 
tiiable connivance at a_ practice 
which every man who values the 
proper regulation of the public ex- 
penditure must consider as highly 
In bringing forward 
4 charge against lord Melville, I 
do not bring a charge against a 
mere unprotected individual: he 
has enjoyed, during the greater 
part ot his life, an ample share of 
the public rewards and public ho- 
nours. For a period of thirty years 
he has been in the uninterrupted 
possession of some lucrative ofhce, 
and hus exercised a most extensive 
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influence. He has many individuals 
attuched to him bv the couscious- 
ness of obligation, and, though not 
person. lly P resent, hi is, no doubt, 
triends in that house who will be 
ready to undertake lis detence. 
I take, therefore, no unfair advan- 
tare of him; and tt will be my ob- 
yect strictly to adhere to that mo- 
deratic 1 which is the most adapied 
for the investige (on of truth; but 
at the same time with that nrmness 
which my duty to the public um- 
poses On me. There are many 
circumstances of agegray its in 
th iscase: at the close of the Ame. 
rican war petitions flowed in ‘from 
all parts of the country, praying 
for some reform in the expenditure 
of the public treasure. The right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
was then in the dawn of his poli- 
tical life, and in nothing did he 
seem to be more anxious than to 
have a regulated system of e@co- 
nomy established. Committees were 
accordingly appointe d, and among 
the most prominent ot thetr re ports 
was the regulation for lessening the 
balances in the hands of public of- 
ticers. It was resolved that a num- 
ber of the fees and eratuitics should 
be withdrawn, and instead of them 
permanent and adequate salaries 
should be allowed. It was parti- 
cularly laid down as a most im- 
portant regulation, that the pay- 
master of the forces and the trea- 
surer of the navy should have a 
specific salary, and should neither 
directly nor indirectly derive any 
advantage from the use of the pub- 
L ord M elville him self 
Was amongst those who most di- 
stinguished himself by ardour for 
the reform of abuses. He surely 
could not have possibly misunder- 
stood the intention of the legisla- 


ture ; and | am not now to interm 
t 


li monev. 


| > hae Cast — ‘ ¢), 
3m «for tae first time, that the 


abuses in the offices of the par. 
master of the forces, and the tres. 
surer of the navy, were the lead, 
ing features in all the reports 
the pi aenaentary committe, of 
that day. In178lI, a Positive re. 
solution passed, declared Nei 
ther the naymiister nor the tre. 
surer of the navy should draw oy 
any part of the public money til 
It Was positively wanted for th 
public service. It was stated 
the opinion of the committee, tha 
the treasurer of the navy should 
heneetorth act as an accountant, 
and not as a banker, to the natiop, 
It was resolved, that all the be. 
lances of public money should bk 
forthwith paid ito the bank of 
England, and that the salary of 
the treasurer, which had bee: be 
fore 2,000/., should be xed 
4,000/ per annum, in lieu of ‘ 
fees, emoluments, or former pro 
fits, arising from the use of be 
lances in his hands. Mr. Bang 
then treasurer, before the resolu 
tion had been submitted to aa le- 
gislature, spontaneously paid into 
the bank of Eneland the whole 
amount of the balances in his pos 
session. There existed no positive 
law to compel him to surrender 
them ; but he wisely bowed to th 
decision of a committee, and show 
ed his readiness even to antl cipate 
the future resolution of the legisle 
Lure. 

‘It was proved before the com 
missioners, by the only person now 
surviving to attest the fact, tha 
Mr. Barré never afterwards, direct 
ly or indirectly, aecueed the leas 
emolument trom the public monet 
beyond the established salary. Lor 
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Engla id, or lodged in the hands 
[ have not at 
this ia the opportun:y of decid. 
ing. Lord Bay ung, however, who 
succeeded lord Mi. alville, has an- 
swered atonce, as to the mquiry 
of whether he had received any 
emolument, No. Upon the change 
of ministry, lord Melville again 
hecomes treasurer. ‘The salary of 
the treasurer did not exactly a- 
mount to the sum which parlia- 
ment proposed; and a net salary 
of 4,000. a year was then esta- 
blished. In 1785, a bill passed tor 
om reform of abuses, and the no- 

lord was the person selected 
toc arry it for the approbation ot 
the other branch of the legislature. 
The pre imble of the bill recites all 
the abuses recited in the seve ral 
reports, and specifies that a salary 
isto be given in licu of all fees, 
emoluments or advantages. Acom- 
petent salary was establis! ied, that 
all tempt: ition to make an impro- 
per use o. the public money might 
be avoided. Thus, both ‘accord- 
ing to the d letter of the 


te ban ot & 
enya PrukiarCag 


Of ; 


e spirit an 
act, it was impossible for the noble 
lord, or any other human being, to 
mistake what was the direct ob- 
Now, what 
was the first act of the first part 
in the second tree ‘surership of lord 
Melville? The act says that all 
money shall be immediately taken 
from the hands of the treasurer, 
and lodged in the bank of Eng- 
la id. The act passed i in July, and 
it Was not ull the subsequent Ja- 
nuary that the balances were paid 
into the bank agrceably to the 
terms of the act. On the 31st of 
January 1784, the balance in the 
hands of the treasurer of the ni: wy 
Was upwards of 70,000/., and in 
wy 1; 85 it had increased to up- 
ards of 11! 3,0001., being an aug- 
mentation of more than 42, OO0/. 
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betwixt the two periods to which 
{ have alluded. . Why did this de- 
lay in the transfor of the balance 
take place ? I Laon i. has been con- 
tended that the delay was occa- 
sioned by some re; rulations in the 
treasurer’s office | bee incon nplete « 
but will such a pretext as this 
impose on any understanding 
What new re se ulati ition could it be 
What di ficulty could there be in 
the transfer which the act. re- 
quired? Such is the situation of 
the noble lord at the expiration of 
the first part of his second trea- 
surership. I shall now proceed to 
the consideration of the sequel of 
this second treasurership, which 
forms the grand subject of the 
teath report. With respect to this 
period of his being im office, | make 
three distinct charges: I charge 
lord Melville with having applied 
the money of the public to other 
ises than those of the naval de- 
partment with which he was con- 
nected, in express contempt of an 
act of parliament. 1 also charge 
him with conniving at a system of 
peculation in an individual to: 
whose conduct he was officially re- 
sponsible, and fer this connivance 
I denounce him as guilty of a hoch 
crime and misdemeanour, ‘here 
is yet a third charge on which I 
shall not insist very largely now ; 
but which, if the ser jad. I ask is 
instituted, I shall fee! myself most 
powerlally called upon to support. 
{ mean, sit, the strong susp iclon 
which arises from what has Ap. 
peared before the commissioners, 
thatthe noble lord himself was a 
participator in that system of pe- 
culation. It is certamly to the 
honour cf our public men, that 
even in times when party spirit 
was at its height, when poliical 
Opinions were most Opposite to 
each other, charges, such as that 
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which I now bring forward against 
the noble lord, have seldom been 
preferred. Itisa singular circum- 
stance, however, that the only in- 
stance of a similar charge for a 
great number of years, was brought 
against a great public criminal by 
the same noble lord whose accuser 
I now appear. I allude, sir, to 
the case ot sir Thomas Rumbold. 
In making out my charge against 
the noble lord, I must call your 
attention to what is stated m the 
report. First of all, then, the 


° - | , 
committee found that there had 
been, for a number of years, defi- 


ciencies in the treasurer’s depart- 
ment to the amount of upwards 
of 674,000/. a year: whether the 
sum be correct or not is Imma- 
terial at present; and that a de- 
ficiency did exist, is admitted by 
lord Melville himself. The com- 
missioners were desirous to ascer- 
tain hew the deficiencies had ori- 
ginated, and they therefore sum- 
moned betore them lord Melville 
and Mr. Trotter. When 1 speak 
of Trotter, I speak at the same 
time of lord Meiville; for [think 
as the commissioners did, that in 
the whole of this business they are 
completely identitied. The pay- 
master of the navy transacts the 
business, and the treasurer takes 
upon himself the responsibility ; 
the treasurer of the navy is often 
a privy- and even a cabinet-coun- 
sellor,and it isvery fit that he should 
be relieved from the cares of office: 
but surely responsibility still at- 
taches to him. I now, sir, come 
to the evidence afforded to us by 
the report. It has been: strangely 
asserted by some persons, that this 
report of the commissioners is al. 
together ex parte: but I am, I 
own, at a loss to conceive how any 
man can make such an assertion. 


I ask, sir, Had not lord Melville 


and Mr. Trotter a fair opportunity 
of vindicating their chiracters he, 
fore the commissioners? Whe 
lord Melville was asked a pla 
question as eo his appropriation of 
public money, what, if conscioys 
of innocence, had he to do? Why, 
he had only to declare on his oa 
and his honour, No. What had 
Mr. Trotter to do? He had ogy 
to give the same answer, No. By 
how do they proceed : They pro. 
fess total ignorance of deficiencies 
in the publi money. The pay 
master is called betore the com. 
missioners, and he professes 
know nothing at all of the ma, 
ter: by and by, however, he be 
gins to recollect a little : and he 
confesses that frora 1786, downto 
the period when he was examined, 
he had béen in the hab: of draw. 
ing out the public money, and 
placing it in the hands of his own 
banker. 

“¢When the commissioners inquire 
a little further, he tells them, * You 
have no right to ask me these ques 
tions ; that is my private money;’ 
and he pretty plainly in: nuates 
that they are a parcel of gentlemen 
making themselves a great deal too 
free with other persons’ secrets 
Five ditlerent times was Mr. Trot 
ter examined, and still does he r- 
fuse to give the commissioners anj 
further information. He talks, 
indeed, of sums advanced in other 
departments of government, and 
of Mr. Long having repaid to him 
some of the sums so advanced. ! 
am sorry Mr, Long was not exa 
mined before the commissioners: 
however, the fact of the advances 
is admitted by lord Melville in his 
first letter to the commissioners: 
this letter is of a singular natu, 
and is very similar to his lordship’s 
evidence and to his /ast letter. His 
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ebat he cannot give the informa- 
tion required, because he cannot 
disclose confidential communica- 
tions of government ; but his great 
argument is, that he is not in pos- 
session of the papers containing the 
advances of other departments, 
having himself committed them to 
the flames. I maintain, that this 
avowal of the noble lord is highly 
culpable: he ought to have known 
that papers of this description are 
the property of not any individual, 
but of the nation: to destroy pub- 
lic papers referring to a recent 
date, implies in itself something 
suspicious: but not only has the 
noble lord destroyed his papers, but 
has actually lest all recollection of 
the whole affair. The practice. of 
advances to other departments I 
strongly condemn. I would in no 
case permit it to exist; but I could 
never for a moment suffer it to 
exist without explanation. It may 
indeed be said, that the advances 
were to the secretary of state for 
important purposes ; but I am not 
easily to be brought to sanction 
these accommodations betwixt dif- 
terent servants of the crown. Lord 
Melville, however, was at once 
minister at war, president of the 
board of control, and treasurer 
of the navy; so that here is a trans- 
action not betwixt two individuals, 
but one individual uniting three 
different characters. It 1s Mr. 
Dundas lending Mr. Dundas with 
the one hand, and borrowing of 
Mr. Dundas with the other. I 
know that some gentlemen on the 
other side will assert, that by this 
system of accommodation the pub- 
lic service is expedited. I cannot, 
however, assent to such doctrines, 
nor can Tallow such arguments 
to have any weight, to prove that 
such advances were either lecal or 
expedient. Legal no man dares 
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to call them; nor can they be ex- 
pedient unless inevitably necessary ; 
which necessity it would be dith- 
cult to prove.—My second charge 
against lord Melville is, that he 
connived at the appropriation of 
public money to private purposes. 
—Trotter does not deny that he 
had large sums in the hands of 
Mr. Coutts, his private banker ; 
but he says it was more convenient 
for it to be there than in the bank 
of England, and more secure : and 
for the truth of this opinion he ap- 
peals to lord Melville—to lord Mel- 
ville, who framed and sanctioned 
the bill of 1785! to lord Melville, 
who, not satisiied with the regula- 
tions of the act of 1785, proposes 
still stricter limitations in 1786! 
Mr. Coutts’s house, a private bank, 
is safer than the bank ct ) yland, 
and therefore Mr. ‘Trotter places 
his money there! For what pur- 
pose, however, I would ask, was 
there so constant a fluctuation of 
accounts? and why such perpe- 
tual draughts of money m the name 
of Mr. Trotter? At the time that 
he is so anxious for the safety of 
what is passing through his hands, 
is it always lodged at Mr. Coutts’s, 
allowing that to be the place of 
fittest security ? No, sir: it was 
employed in discounting bills, in 
forming speculations, in gambling 
on the stock exchange. I am ap- 
palled at the reflection of no less 
than thirty-four millions of the pub- 
lic property having passed through 
lord Melville’s pay-master’s hands. 
Why, sir, the report states explicitly 
that upwards of eight millions had 
been in the hands of the private 
banker, and nearly seven millions 
more is alluded to as having passed 
through the same channel. Now, 
while ail these transactions were 
going forward, how was lord Mel- 
ville employed ? If you are to be- 
H 4 lieve 
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lieve lord Melville himseif, he 
knows nothing of the matter; he 
knows nothing of Mr. Trotter’ S 
accounts ; and Mr. Trotter pleads 
ignorance of them himself, He 
opened no less than five accounts— 
his own account; his separate ac- 
count; his account as pay-master 
of the navy; his broker’s account ; 
and Jelicoe’s account. He draws 
under these heads immense sums ; 
as, for example, a million of mo- 
ney inone day. The commission- 
ers demand explanation, and Mr. 
Trotter refuses it; bidding them 
draw their own inference. Baflle ‘d 
in obtaining information from him, 
the commissioners take up the bu- 
siness theinselves, and find that 
Mr. Trotter is busily engaged in 
buying all sorts of stock, and par- 
ticularly active in purchasing navy 
bills when they were at a price 
which rendered it almost certain 
that they might be afterwards dis- 
vosed of to advantage. While 
Mr. Trotter is thus busy, what is 
become of lord Melville and his 
responsibility? Had Mr. Tretter’s 
speculations failed, it was not to 
him but to lord Melville that the 
public had to look for redress. I 
cannot then but think that this 
neviigent criminality is deserv- 
ing of the severest reprehension. 
Lord Melville never once inter- 
feres ; never once inquires into his 
pay-master’s proceedings: yet these 
speculations are going on at a pe- 
riod of most serious distress. Yes, 
while the people were str: iggling 
with the heaviest burthens ever laid 
upon them, Mr. ‘Trotter and _ his 
silent discreet broker Mr. Mark 
Sprott were laying their heads to- 
gether to lay out the public money 
to the greatest advantage. Mr. 
Sprott, indeed, ought to have been 
more severely interrogated : even 
his silence, however, 1s extremely 
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expressive ; NOr Is it easy to con, 
ceive any thing more strange thay 
the reasons assigned for it, He 
tells the commissioners, * [ have 
had the opinion of Mr. Serjeant 
Shepherd and other eminent law. 
yers, and they advise me to pre. 
serve a religious silence.’ Lord 
Melville and “Mr. Mark Sprott are 
not quite uniform on this part of 
the business. Mr. Sprott SAYS Ne 
thing; but lord Melviile owns he 
knew of the transaction, but not 
of the detail. Sir, it he knew of 
the transactions generally, and not 
of the detail, this so far trom ren 
dering him less criminal render; 
him more so. If he knew that 
his paymaster was speculating upoy 
the funds, he was at least bound 
to see what was the extent of those 
speculations. He ought to have 
felt that his responsibility Was at 
stake, and that it was time to put 
a stop to so serious an evil.” Mr. 
Whitbread, after illustrating this 
idea by reterence to Mr. ‘Trotter's 
salary, as inadequate to any exten- 
sive speculations, proceeded to ani- 
m: idvert on the origin of Mr. Trot 
ter’s connexion with lord Melville, 
“ Lord Melville had found Mr. 
Trotter clerk of the navy pay-ct 
fice. He made him his paymas 
ter, and in a short time makes 
him his agent. In this situatien 
of agent, lord Meiville has pect 
niary concerns with him to a great 
amount; and when his lordship is 
examined, he is unable to tell the 
commissioners whether the ad- 
vances made by Mr, ‘lrotter were 
from his own or the public money: 
The truth was, Mr. ‘Trotter had 
originally no fortune: he was 4 
man of’ good family ; but when lord 
Melville first began to patronize 
him, lord Melville himself knew 
that he had no property but what 
was derived from his salary: ¥ 
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was absolute equivocation, then, to 
pretenc that lord Melville could 
be ignorant of the source whence 
Trotter was enabled to supply him 
with advances. 

« Mr. Trotter ought not to have 
heen lord Melville’s agent. When 
Mr. ‘L'rotter the paymaster and 
agent of lord Melville was known 
to have extensive dealings with Mr. 
Mark Sprott, a stock-broker, was 
not che inference most natural, that 
their dealings were mutual?) Was 
there not a ground to imagine that 
lord Melville shared in the profts 
of those speculations to which there 
was evidence that he seemed an 
accessary? How, indeed, could 
this conclusion be evaded? Was 
lord Melville ready on oath to dis- 
claim such a connexion, and to say 
he never derived any advantage 
from the speculations in) wich 
‘Trotter was engaged? What was 
the language of all the predeces- 
sors and successors of lord Mel- 
ville? When the paymaster of Mr. 
Yarré was asked, whether Mr. 
Barré had ever received any emo- 
lument from the application of the 
public money ?—he readily an- 
wered, No. Had lord Bayning 
received any advantage? No. Had 
lord Harrowby ? Had Mr. Bragge? 
No. Had Mr. Tierney ? No. Lord 
Melvilie only is obliged to give 
evasive answers. F/e only shelters 
himself beneath the contidential 
communications of government. 
He can afford no intelligence, for 
IS papers were destroyed. He 
has no recollection of what took 
place only a few yearsago. Yet 
surely the noble lord’s memory was 
naturally sufiiciently retentive. he 
tight honourable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Pitt) had not unfrequent- 
ly derived benefit from the noble 
lord’s memory, when recollection 
Was of no slight importance. Yet 
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here only the noble lord's reeollec- 
tion failed him. Surely tt was no 
great cilort of memory to recol- 
lect whether prott had ever been 
received from the use of public 
money, and a simple monosyllable 
was sufficient to state that recollec- 
tion. Unfortunately this mono- 
syllable was wanting at the mo- 
ment when it most was wanted. 
Mr. ‘Trotter’s answers, too, respect- 
ing lord Melville were of the most 
damning nature. Did you receive 
any emolument from the use of 
the public money ? ¢T won’t teil 


you.’ Lid lord Melville hare in 
any such profit? * [ won’t tell 
you.’ ’’? Mr. W hitbread m his conr- 
ments upon lord Melville’s evidence 


-} } 3924 T " 
delivered his sentiments with great 
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} ae ' 
eCnere’y aia spirit, and stronety 
! _s ' 
awake ned the attention of Lie 
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house, which was more than ustial- 
lv acitated throneh the whole d 

V al aacT ect thre Won tue whole (Ge 
bate. tie adverted to the case otf 
Jehicoe, who hod been suffered to 
remain a public debtor for a whole 
year after he was known to be in 
arrears upwards ot twenty-four 
thousand pounds. During the next 
year eleven th nis ina more bec: me 
inarrear. He had « suspicion that 


Jelicoe was m the same partuiers 


} a 


ship with Mark Sprott, ‘lrotter 
and his lordship, It would per- 
haps have been danrerous to have 
turned round upon an old compa- 
nion. Mr. Whitbread then com- 
mented on the last letter of lord 
Melville, which rather avrravated 
than palhtated his guil:. He allow- 
ed init that Mr. ‘Trotter had em- 
ployed the public money for his 


own emolument, but denied, ree 
nerally, his own participation in 
the profits. ‘This denial was no- 
thing; it was not that fair open 
denial, which alone ts the test of 
innocence. ‘Lhe honourable gen. 
tleman concluded by cipre: simy hig 
CONVICLO, 
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conviction that he must that aight 
have a majority in) support ot 
the resolutions he meant to move. 
He cailed upon the country gen- 
tlemen, upon the officers of the 
navy and army, upon the great 
commercial men, upon ail who 
were independent members of that 
house, to y.ve him their support. 
Even suppose it could be. said, 
which i could not justly, that no 
injury had occurred to the public— 
sull the practice ovght and would, 
he trusted, be arrested by the vote 
of that night. 

Mr. Whitbread then moved, 

“ Ist. That it appears to this com. 
mittee, that on the Idth of June 
1782, the house of commons, ina 
committee of the whole house, 
came, amongst others, to the tol- 
lowing resolutions : 

“That itis the opinion of this 
committee, that some regulations 
ought to be adopted for the pur- 
pose of lessening and keeping down 
the balances of public money, which 
appear to have usually been in the 
hands of the treasurer of the navy : 
aiid it wouid be benefictal to the 
pu! lic, it the first and other cle! ks 
m the different branches belonging 
to the said ofhce were paid by 
fixed and permanent salaries, in 
lieu of all fees, gratuities, and other 
perquisites whatsoever, 

“ Vhat it ts the opinion of this 
committee, that from hencefor- 
ward the paymaster-general of 
his majesty’s land forces, and the 
treasurer of the navy, for the time 
being, shall not apply any sum or 
sums of money intrusted to them, 
or either of them, to any purpose 
of advantage or interest to them- 
selves, either directly or indirectly. 

“"Vhat it appears to this com. 
mittee, that thie commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine, take and state 
the public accounts of the king's 





dom, have, so far as it appear 
from the reports which they hen 
hitherto made, @scharged the dy, 
ty intrusted to them With great di, 
ligence, accuracy and ability ; ang 
it parliament shall carry into e, 
ecution those plans of reform ang 
regilation which are suggested by 
the matter contained in the reports 
of the said commissioners, it cap, 
not but be attended with the mog 
beneficial consequences to the fx 
ture weltare and prosperity of this 
kingdonf. 

«92. That in furtherance of the 
intention ot the house of commons 
expressed im such resolutions, his 
majesty, by his warrant dated June 
26, 178%, directed that the salary 
of the treasurer of the navy should 
be increased to the sum of 4,000/ 
per annum, in full satisfaction of 
all wages and fees, and other pro. 
fits and emoluments therctotore 
enjoyed by former treasurers. 

“3, That it appears to this com 
mittee, that during the treasurer. 
ship of the right honourable Isaac 
Barre, the conditions ot the atore. 
said warrant were strictly complied 
with: that the whole of the money 
issued trom the excheguer to Mr, 
Barre, for naval services, was lodg- 
ed in the bank: that it was never 
drawn from thence previously to its 
being advanced to the sub-accounte 
ants, to be applied to the public 
service: that during the time Mr. 
Barré acted as treasurer and e™ 
treasurer, he had not, in_ his pos 
session or custody, any of the pab- 
lic money ; and that neither he 
nor the paymaster of the navy did 
derive any profit or advantage from 
the use or employment thereot. 

“4, That the right honourable 
Henry Dundas, now lord viscount 
Melville, succeeded to the olfice 
of treasurer of the navy on the 
loth of August 1782, when a fur 

ther 
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ther addition was made to the sa- 
jarv of the said office, in order to 
sroduce a net annual income of 
4,000). after the payment of all 
taxes and charges on the same ; and 
that this additional salary was con- 
sidered by the said lord viscount 
Melville, as granted to him in lieu 
of all waves, fees, profits, and other 
emoluments enjoyed by former 
treasurers. 

“5. That the said lord viscount 
Melville continued in the said ef- 
fice till the 10th of April 1758; 
that being asked whether he de- 
rived any advantage from the use 
of the public money daring that 
period, he, in his examination be- 
fore the commissioners of naval in- 
quiry, declined answering any ques- 
tion on that head ; but that he has 
since, in a letter written to the said 
commissioners, and dated the 28th 
of March last, declared that pre- 
vious to 1786 he did not derive 
any advantage from the use or 
employment of any money issued 
for the service of the navy: but 
Mr. Douglas, who was paymaster, 
being dead, and his lordship hav- 
ing refused to answer any ques- 
tions on this head as aforesaid, no 
evidence has been obtained as to 
the application of the moneys  is- 
sued for the service of the navy, or 
the mode of drawing the same 
from the bank, during this period. 

“6. That the honourable C. 
Townshend, now lord Bayning, 


y ai . . 
held th ofhce of treasurer of 


the navy from the 11th of April 
(783, tothe 4th of January 1784 : 


and that from the examination of 


his lordship it appears, that during 
his treasurership no part of the 
money issued for the service of the 
navy Was applied to his private use 
or advantage ; and that he does not 
believe that Mr. Douglas, who 
acted under him as paymiaster, de- 
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rived any profit or advantage from 
the use or employment of the pub- 
lic money, except the money is- 
sued for the payment of exchequer 
fees. 

«7, That the right honourable 
Henry Dundas was re-appointed 
treasurer of the navy on the Sth of 
January 1784, and continued in 
the said office until the Ist of June 
1500. 

«8. That in the year 1785 an 
act of parliament was passed 25 
George III. chap. 31, entitled 
¢An act for better reculating the 
ofiice of the treasurer of his majes- 
ty’s navy,’ whereby it is directed, 
that no money shall be issued from 
the treasury to the treasurers of 
the navy; but that all moneys is- 
sued for naval services shall. be 
pid to the bank on account of nas 
val services, and placed to the ac- 
count of the treasurer of the navy, 
and shall not be paid out of the 
bank unless for naval services, and 
in pursuance of draughts signed by 
the treasurer, or some person or 
persons authorized by him; which 
draughts shall specify the heads of 
service to Which such sums are to 
be applied, and that the regulations 
under the said act shall take place 
from the 31st of July 1785. 

“9. That the execution of the 
said act was postponed tll the 
month of January 178%; and that, 
trom that time till thé month of 
June 1800, when lord Melville left 
the office of treasurer, contrary to 
the practice established in the trea- 
surership of the right honourable 
Isaac Burré, contrary to the reso- 
lutions of the house of commons of 
the 18th of June 1782, and in de- 
fiance of the provisions of the a- 
bovementioned act of the 25th 
George IL[. chap. 31. large sumg 
of money were, under pretence of 
naval services, and by a scandal- 
ous 
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ous evasion of the act, at various 
times drawn from the bank and 
invested in exchequer and navy 
bills, lent upon the security of stock, 
employed in discounting private 
bills, in purchasing bank and East 
India stock, and used in various 
ways for the purposes of private 
emolument. 

“70. That Alexander Trotter, 
esq. the paymaster of the navy, 
was the person by whom, or in 
whose name, the public money was 
thus employed; and that in so do- 
ing he acted with the knowledge 
and consent of lord viscount Mel- 
ville, to whom he was at the same 
time private agent, and for whose 
use or benefit he occasionally laid 
out from 10 to 2CQ,C00L without 
¢ whether he was pre- 
viously in advance to his lordship, 
and whether such advances were 
made trom his public or private 
balances. 

“11. That the right honourable 
lord viscount Melville, having been 
privy to and connived at the with- 
drawing from the bank of England, 
for purposes of private interest or 
emolument, sums tssued to him as 
treasurer of the navy, and placed 
to his account m the bank, accord. 
ing to provisions of the 25th ot Geo, 
ILL. chap. 31, has been guilty of a 
gress violation of the law, and a 
high breach of duty. 

«“ 12, That it turther appears, 
that subsequent to the appomtment 
of tod Melville, as treasurer of 
the navy, in 178%, and during the 
time he held that o fice, large sums 
of money issued for the service of 
the navy were applied to other ser- 
vices; and that the said lord Mel- 
ville, tna letter written m answer 
to a precept issued by the com- 
missioners of naval inquiry, _re- 
quiring an account of money re- 
ceived by him, or any person on 


considering 


SH AND 


his account, or by his order, from 
the paymaster of the 1 navy, and 
also of the time when and the pers 
son by whom the same were retum, 
ed to the bank, or paymiaster, hag 
declared that he has no materials 
by which he could make wp such 
an account; and that, if he aad ma 
terials, he could not do it withoy 
disclosing delicate and confidential 
transactions of government, which 
his duty to the public must have 
restrained him from reve aling, 
“13. That lord Melville, i iN ape 
plying moneys issued for the ser, 
vice of the navy to other services, 
stated to have been of so delicate 
and confidential a nature, that, in 
his opinion, no account can oF 
ught to be given of them, has 
acted Ina manner inconsistent with 
his duty, and incompatible with 
those securities which the legisla 
ture has provided for the proper 
application of the public money.” 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
admitted that the honourable mover 
had in the former part of his speech 
adhered to his promise, that he 
would not indulge in violent or in- 
flammatory topics; but in cone 
sion, by drawing a picture of the 
burdens under which the nation 
laboured, and by connecting with 
them the supposition, that those 
burdens might have been increased 
by the circumstances cn which h he 
has expatiated, he surely had fore 
feited his pledg e. “In order, sit 
to be entitle d to employ sucli argu 
ments, it should be proved that 
such has been the case: in truth, 
however, no de faleation, no Mis 
chief, no evil whatever has accrued 
by the transactions now in question. 
An unusual ery of Hear! hear! 
which lasted some time.) To what 


. . “7 ~ ) 
am | to impute this vociferation: 
Surely it is not intended to sup- 
press by clamour that freedom of 

speech 
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speech which sho. ld pone alli n this 
house, particularly on st age mn an 
occasion! Ic: not wale ny self 
to be int errupted thus, nor can : 
help observing that the honourabi 
gentleman has seemed to ¢i o 3 a 
degree of countenance to the in- 
sinuation cire ulated w ithout doors, 
that the seamen of the navy have 
suffered in consequence of the cir- 
cumstances upon which the gen- 
tleman has commented. Such re- 
= are destitute of all 
oundation. I must com} lain, too, 
i the erroneous view wiluch he 
takes of this case, when he calls 
upon the house to pass sentence as 
upon persons already tried and 
convicted. Now I afhirm that 
there has been any thing rather 
than a trial in this case: a know- 
ledge of the charge, opportunity 
to hear and controvert the evi- 
dence, every thing essential to fur 
trial is rere and that alone is 
present which by law 1s inconsistent 
with fair trial, that the party is 
supposed to criminate himself. 


The parties implicated in the re- 


port are examined as to their own 
guilt, without being acquainted 
with the charge ; they are ques- 
om ied as to fact s, without knowing 
for what end their answers are to 
be empiwoyed ; they are not suffer- 
ed to ] -oduce evidence in their ex- 
culpation, nor permitted fully to 
meet specific ch urges. The very 
mater ais, too, of which the report 
is composed, are not such as to 
enable the house to understand 
them fully enough to pronounce an 
Impartial and intelligent decision. 
t sell same time the subject is of 
a grave and solemn nature; and if 
ina great money department irre- 
gularities have oeen committed, it 
may io the duty of the house to 
set a mark upon such proceedings, 


even though no actual loss has oc- 





HISTOR 


The honour- 
1 his speech 


’ 
reves locether. 


curred to the public. 

ible gentleman has 1 
seuatuall 4 all his ch: 
Now as tothe point, whether lord 
Melvile participated in the profit 
of money employed for private ad- 
vantaze, It wou id have been more be- 
coming in him tohave touched upon 
it separately, instead of introducing 
it as matter of aggravation, be- 
cause that is the point which must 
most ne arly t touch the feel Lins rs of 
all who are concerned in his lords 
ship's reputation, of all who feel 
any interest in the fate of men 
standing upon ther trial ‘The 
first charge is, that certain sums of 
money were applied to other than 
naval services. On this point | 
must say that the whole case is 
not before us. May not such a 
fact exist in a variety of shades? 
And will the house undertake to 
pass judgment upon the stimple un- 
explained naked fact? I put the 
case to show ] 


how ab: lately hnecese- 
sary at is that a further inquiry 
should take place beture we adopt 
any proceeding. I am pees 2 
desirous that the matter sbould be 


investigated, and I am satiehon 
that a select committee of this hous 
is best calculated to piosecute such 


further investigation as will pre- 
pare the house for an impartial de- 
cision. Allusion has beeo made to 
Mr. Lone, and he is manenel 2s 
having repaid to the treasurer of 
the navy certain sums lent by that 
department for other public ser- 
vices. I must state that] should 
be ashamed to say that I was ig- 
norant of such a transaction liav- 
ing occurred. I should, on the 
mtrary, be inclined to give an 
account ot the circumstances of 
the affair, and to submit to the 
house a transaction, which, irre- 
gular and illegal as it may be, 
originated in an honest zeal for 
the 
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the public. If then there was no 
abuse or misapplication in this m- 
stance, does it not form a pre- 
sum) ‘ion against any misapplica- 
tion by lord Melville? [ am con- 
fiient that the sum repaid by Mr. 
Long was repaid without loss or 
inconventence ; and I can add, that 
it was under such circumstances as 
it would have been improper to 
disclose till at least a considerable 
time after it had happened. Does 
this not tend to show that an tn- 
vestigation is necessary, as to the 
circumstances under’ which lord 
Melville may have acted? As to 
the charge of lord Meiville’s con- 
nivance, 1 do not say that con- 
niving at the application of the 
public money for the purpose even 
of an mnocent profit to individuals, 
without loss to the state, ts alto- 
gether to be justified. But our 
judgment must depend upon a 
complete knowledye of all the cir- 
cumstances—upon the mode of its 
employment, the probable danger, 
andthe amount. ‘The commission- 
ers of naval inquiry do not, how- 
ever, Say that the issues to the trea- 
surer or paymaster were greater 
than necessary, or that the money 
imprested was not torthcoming 
whenever it was wanted: im fact, 
nothing could accelerate those is- 
sues in sich a mamner as tO in- 
crease the balance in the paymas- 
ter’s hands at pleasure. As to the 
risk to which the money employed 
by Mr. Trotter was exposed, it 
certainly does notappear chat lord 
Melville had any knowledge how it 
was applied: the honourable gen- 
tleman selects from a voluminous 
body of accounts, extremely intri- 
cate and difficult to unravel, a va- 
riety of items, to show that it was 
invested in ditlerent denominations 
of stock, but he does not attempt to 
show that any loss or inconvenience 


arose to the public. Now, if no foi 

did arise, it Is A presumption that 

no great risk was incurred. (Hete 

there was a laugh.) I: appears then, 

that mauy pornts stated in the re. 

port demand elucidation ; and when 

I state one or two material errors, 

the house will see the impropriety 

of deciding upon evidence so im. 

perfect. The commissioners obs 

serve, that considerable sums came 

into messrs. Coutts’s hands with. 

out passing through the bank, and 

they infer they know not what abuses 

or risks with whicl: this was connect. 

ed: they estimate this supposed sum 

at 6,000,000/., and they exeniplify 

1,000,000/. patd in on a particular 

day. Now, f am informed that the 

1,000,000/. in question did come in 

fact from the bank, that tt was drawn 

by a draft under one of the regular 
heads of service, that it was brought 

by one of the clerks or messengers 

to messrs. Coutts, and was all paid 

away in the course of a few days, 
having been destined to meet a 
certain number of navy bills then 
in course of payment. This over- 
throws the statement of the com- 
missioners, and affords a presump- 
tion that, in other points, their 
representations would be corrected 
by further inquiries. It 1s not easy 
to ascertain the balance at any time 
in the hands of messrs. Coutts ; but 
though the principle of placing it 
m any private banker's hands 1 
not altogether to be justified, yet 
it must be material to know if tt 
was kept there for the greater fa 
cility of the current payments of the 
office. It is clear, that money 
must be drawn im the gross trom 
the bank to be paid in detail, a% 
trom the nature of navy payments, 
very many of them could not be 
carried on by draughts on the bank. 
The commissioners have likewise 
fallen into an error in stating . 
i 
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+ was in the power of the paymas- 
ter to intrease the balance Le his 
hands, by ¢ onducting the olicit Ing 
of money from the treasury so #s to 
induce the different boards to which 
he acted as banker, the tran sport, 
navy, sick and hurt bo: irds, &Cc. 
sooner than it was wanted. But 
in this the p ay muster 's duty ! 1s on! 
ministerial: he obtains issues of 
money upon mem rials . {rom the 
respective boards, expressive of the 
different sums they will require for 
the service of the month. His 
being tardy in his s icitation could 
not have the effect to make them 
apply sooner than the money would 
be wanted; if it were so, his ba- 
lance instead of being increased 

uld be diminished: nor, on the 
other hand, could his dilige: ice in 
soliciting procure him the addit ton- 
al balance, as, in every case, the 
amount of the issues must depend 
upon the estimates of the dulerent 
boards, the heads of which must 
be cuidedin their demands b, the 
exigencies of their respective ser- 
vices. In another point the com- 
missioners have fallen into an er- 
ror: there are generally outstand- 
mg certain assignments which are 
entitled to prompt payment, and 
the money lo answer them ts enter- 
ed to the accounts of the paymas- 
ter or sub-accountant. ‘The com- 
missioners give a statement of the 
balances at the bank, and, estimat- 
in the current payments, say that 
> balances amount in one ¢ pe- 
riod 1 to thirty-three and in another 
forty-five days e xpenditure ; where- 
AS, the, assert that they need not 
be above tenor fourteen. This aver- 
age the commissioners calculate 
ui tarly, as in th -one case they 
tak 
the pern d, 
K ( 


v 


and in the other take 
te the most disadvant aveous pe- 
Od of the term they include. But 


eit not on the whole years of 
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this balance, they Say, is not des 
ducting assignments outstanding. 
Now amy hould be deducted AS 
the payment is assigned, and it de- 
pends onthe party holding the as- 
siynment to receive it when he 
pleases; the unassigned balance 
should alone be lookedto. JTows 
ever, upon examining | the statement 
of the comm'ssioners even upon 
the principle on which they admit 
the averave m mid be made, what 
oy! estimate at thirty-three days 
is only the average expenditure of 
sevenicen, a rd the end of jiord 
Meiville’s treasurersi.ip only tifieen 
or sixteen, and in seme so low as 
eight days. Now, if ona point of 
this sort the commissioners have 
fallen mio no less than four errors, 
it is evident the accounts and doe 
cuments must require a more mte 
nute examination; and the select 
rz mittee appears to me best fit. 
td to prepare for the house that 
accurate vestigation on which its 
de ayes should be grounded. With 
revard to the char ve of lord Mel- 
vile having participated in the 
profits deri ed trom the public mo- 
ney, it is especially necessary that 
a more detailed examination should 
1 had expected, how- 
ever, that after lord Melville had 
most solemnly disclaimed his have 
Ing knowing! ‘y or intentionally de- 
rived aivy prout or advantage from 
Mr. Trott S ap] lication ot public 
money, no suspicion of that sort 
would any longer be insisted on, 
in the first instance, his lordship 
declined answering positively the 
questions put to him, because, from 
the blending of the accounts, the 
advances by Mr. Trotter may have 
been from public money in his 
hands. On the tace of the accounts 
100,000/. is the whole amount of 
the advances to lord Melville. Of 
the 160,000,000/. which have pass- 

ed 
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cl thro ug! i thie h: inds ( { lord Mel- 


ville, every farthing has been ap- 
plied to the pyr poses for which it 
wus issued, and has been regularly 
accaunted for. But if it ts thougat 
necessary to fix minutely the ba- 
bances existing at partic ular periods 
in the running account between 
lord Melville and Mr, Trotter, a 
minute examination is indispensa- 
ble. It will be found, when that 
inkes place, that of 100,0002 which 
en the face of the accounts was 
paid to lord Melville, many of the 
dratts, thovel bearing the name of 
bord Melville, were in reality pay- 
ments for public SeTVICE ° Allow- 
ances, also, will be to be made 
for the salaries of lord Melville as 
treasurer of the navy and lord 
privy seal in Scotland, all of which 
were received by Mr. — 
Surely these peints present sub- 
jectsotv: lous Inve sug: (ONS, ‘whic! ly 
till they - performed, it is incon- 
sistent with every principle of li- 
berality and justice to state as the 
foundation of any susnicion, that 
lord Melville was tn any manner 
‘connected with Mr 
culations of profit 
money. ] oats 
this c’ ree - 

abandoned; 


l‘rotter m_ spe- 
from the public 
however, that 
riicipation will be 
Nav, even i it should 
turn out that in consequence of the 
blending of accounts lord Melville 
should unknowingly have reccived 
an advance of public money, | 
submit it to the candeur of the 
hourc, whether that circumstance 
could attach any stain of sordid 
motive to lord Melville, from which 
his character is so averse. As, 
therefore, there are no materials 
before the house on which to form 
a fair judgment, as the partics ac- 
cused have had ho trial, as the 
conclusions pressed upon the house 
are drawn trom accounts detailed 
and diucult to be unravelled, I 


shall conclede with movi Xe, «That 
a select committee be appointed tp 
colsider the tenth repo rt of the 
commissioners of naval in quiry, 
and the documents connected ke 
with; that they examine the same, 
and report their opinion thereog tp 

the house.’ ”’ 

Mr. Fox 

honourwble gentleman, uw at Was 
his tatention to object to the resoly 
tions moved by his honow Ne 
friend appearing on the J nals, 
in the event of his amendment be 
ng carried ? Mr. Prt explained 
that he should move the previous 
question, with the view, in the 
event of its being carried, to sub. 
stitute his own amendment.—Lord 
lenry Petty would have left it to 
others better acquainied with the 
secrets of office, to have followed 
the night sont ventleman 
thi oughthe tatement he had made, 
had he not telt that there could be 
no impropnety in his speaking thus 
early in the debate, conscious that 
the present was not a question in 
which long practice was so much 
required, as a regard to that re 
spect and dignity which every 
meimber of that house ouglit to be 
equilly solicitous should eharac- 
terize their proceedings. He was 
never more sur srised than at the 
manner m which the ch: incellor of 
the exchequer had charged the ho- 
nourable mover of the resolutions 
with want of moderation and tem 
perance, Wien all those resolutions 
were founded on facts, and the 
whole of the honourable gentle. 
nywan’s spee ch consisted in deductions 
om facts. The honourable mover 
had dealt, it was said, in a com 
alic ated matter of figures. It should 
be recollected that this had aztsea 
from the obscurity in which lord 
Melville and his paymaster had 
involved their concerns ; aad ~ 
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inquired of the right 
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the complication was fi uinded on 
the violation of an act of paria- 
Had the right honourable 

he mat- 
ter fairly, ‘ih pod have avoided 
ench ci mohication: he omitted to 
that lord Melville had 
violated an act of parliament by 
allowing his paymaster to apply 
the public money to his own use 3 
and secondly, that he had also 
vi lated the same act in having 
hims¢ a lied the mone) y intrusted 
to him for one branch 1 of service to 
another entirely pascal with 
te _, Come this 


ment. 


Bhiedal 


be called ; L Co cea 


rather facts standing hudened on 
the confession of the noble lord 
hi if? It might be useful, after 
th spnao s of the honourable 
cations had been agreed to, to 
vo into a select committee to in- 
guire into the facts, which were at 
present obscure ; but it was imp )S- 
sibie to receive additional lieht on 
the two points he had already 
fa* : mapoasinne, except 
upon a supposition that lord Mel- 


1) : , - } j 
vine might forswear himself, and 
a's ane ee 
( } { pt L4 Wiailiti he admit. 
bin anotaer. “The questions net- 


t 

ther required nor coukl brook de- 

lay; it concerned the breach of an 

i i rian ent made by their 
ind which the person 


ac try of  breakine it admitted he 


had broken—An endeavour had 
been mace to palliate the guilt of 
th 1oble y count, by stating that 
the public had sustained no in- 


jury. Tt 


we —— ) “4 
veal ‘ ll) tie first place, 
SUINCIeT 


It to say that a great loss 
mht have been sustained; and, 
secondly, it was hardly 
(hatin tran sac LOS where so larg 
sums were involved a positive “test 

uld not ton been sustained: 
u $$¢ sing no official knowle dee, it 
' 
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“ UildiCl It to fo}! OW the right 
L805, 


possible 
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honourable gentleman into the 
statement which he liad made, fur- 
ther than common si nse was able 
to detect their fallacy. The right 
honourable centleman had said 
that sums could not be drawn out 
for the naval service but as they 
were wanted; and vet he 
mediately afterwards confessed that 
great sums had been diverted trom 
that to other services : if this first 
assertion were correct. that no mo- 
ney could be drawn tor the naval 
service till wanted, Hlow could this 
appropriation have been m ide with- 
out leavin, r the navy void of the 


had im- 


necessary supp shies? Avan, if nos 
ney might so be diverted from its 
proper b: anch of service, it mieht 
with ‘eel facility be misapplied 
to private advantage ; for, if the 
door of abuse was once opened, 
there was no saving where the evil 
might stop. The r rit rhe honourable 
centleman’s answer, however, re- 
curred; the speculations had been 
successful, no loss had occurred, 
and so no harm had been done : 
if the speculations of the noblelord, 
or his paymuster or his broker, had 
been successiul, it was not d 
cult to imagine why they had bee 
so. Mr. Mark 8 prot was in pe 
confidence of Mr. Trotter, Mr. 
Trotter was in the confidence of 
lord Melville, and lord Meiviile 
wis in the public confidence ; and 
thus they had opportunity ile 
mong them of carrying on their 
speculations. Formidable conspt- 
racies had been often talked ol ; 
but never had a conspiracy been 
heard of more formidable than 
that formed by those three persons. 
Lord Melville must have practised 
a systematic train of deception, 
whenever any inquiry was put on 
foot relative to the nature of his 
ofice; and this particularly ap- 
pears from his declarations before 
I the 
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the committee of finance, which he 
must have known at the time not 
to be founded on fact. He knew 
that the principal purpose of the 
enactments of that com mittee and 
of parliament, from the year 1786, 
had been, that all moneys should 
issue through the bank, and that 
his office should cease to be a trea- 
sury ; yet he knew, that those instruc- 
tions had been regularly 
stematic: ally a rs uniformly aban- 
doned; and was the house now to 
be told ‘ ut they must proceed fur- 
ther in their inquiry 
duct of such a person, before they 
determined on the p 
missing him trom his official situa- 
tion? Suppose Mr. Mark 


, , " . 
was asked, 1f he had been m the 


‘ 


and sy- 


A 


proprie tv of dis 
yprott 


habit of occasionally applying 20 
or SO,000/, 


, 
to htsown use, of mo- 

> ! , ' ‘ ee | . * 1, 
‘ys mit wteu to his Care in the 


names of M 


> } 
rT. brotter and lor d 
ie % % ‘ . 
Mel Iville—if che decline d al wswenrl i’ 9 


would he not soon cease to be bro- 
. ? s 


ker for either of those gentlemen? 


= 


. . } } 
Or, it he pleaded AS AN EXCUSE, Tha 


Pe } — , } . 
trom rie 1V}¢ Ue ¢ j iid rand NACE] bh) o" 
, ge 
he could not say whether he mieht 
acne ¢ . - . . » : 1, , 
not have invested part in his own 


name, would it not be answered 
that th it was a mode of book-k ep- 
ing not to be tolerated? How then 
could this be suflercd in the trea- 
surer of the British navy?) Had 
lord Melville’s letter asserted his 
innocence, even that might have 
laid s something like a ground for 
yoing into a committee. Who, 
1wever, even of his lords ship’s 
friends could speak of innocence, 
when of innocence he ventured pot 
to speak himself? No man can be 
more rutlty, to use the lang: ice 
of Cicero towards Piso, than he 
who dares neither write nor speak 
hts own innocence. Had any one 
addressed the noble viscount, at 
tke time of his p; 


OF 


IDOS! ha ac 
vy Seah, Lae act, 


into the CON-» 


‘Tl approve thi 


and told him, his 2 

but you labour m vain; Within 
twelve months will it be bro ken by 
a treasurer of the navy, and thy 
treasurer wil be yourself,” Whe 
would his lordship have said) 
Still more strange, how ever, would 
it have sounded, had it been add 
ed, that at the end ot fourteen 
years, during the whole of whigh 
period the act had been violated, 
there could be found in the houg 
of commons 2m individual to pro» 
pose, that 


take 


further inquiry should 
nlace betore it was determin ed 
if the dignity and character of the 
hi 118e and of then acts were to he 
asserted, and the public purse vin 
dicated against so gross a system of 
peculation. His lordship hoped that 
the decision of that night would 
evince a determination in the house 
to protect with one voice the safety, 
honour, and existence of the coun. 
try ina business of such importance. 
The attorney general said, if tt 
Were a necessary alternative that 
the supposed delinquency should 
be | inis! ed how, or CSC.Ape alt : 
gether, the propriety of coming t 
an unmediate résolution mii ht in 
deed be insisted upon. He urged, 
that even with a view to punish 
ment hereafter, as well asin justice 
to the noble lord, some further me 
vestigation should take place. 
Mr. ‘Tierney co mplin nented high ° 
ly his lit bl. 


t 
r] 
Ui 


frie nd: it Was aa just 


ground of pride to be allowed to call 


nein the friend of such t: Uentsane 
ae nee. He LOTR d with him that 


noth as mo} e tit than to: Appoint 
aco mnaittee s atter the first point 
should be ag reed upon, a comnn ttee 
In Which all that related to accounts 
and calculations may be sifted in 
made clear would be most pre oe 
Th e transter of money from one st! 
vice to another was also matter fot 
a committee. But what was ob 
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uve 
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with the remainder of. the 
> Pid lord Melville 
k for - del saving he 
} F evidence sufficient for his ace 
eel? Did Mr. ‘Trotter say any 
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the present ease to that of the late 
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ho were not 
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themseives on 


r *? - 
earth at the bar. The conduct of 
lord Melville was now canvass 4 
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} ! ‘ , ’ 
r tre whole COUNLIV, and tne 


lement formed on it mia be 


conceived from this, that his lord- 
ends could not say for 
him “ Not cuilty upon my ho- 

ur. ’—He thought a committee 
not for crimiiae 


tion, but with a view to refunding. 


lt APP red th 1% 1,Q00,00. i. had 
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not be allowed to interfere with 
public justice, He complimented 
the commissioners on the upright 
discharge of their duty, he was 
proud in being connected with the 
administration that had instituted 
the commission, and he called on 
the friends of that administration 
to support the motion.—Mr. Can- 
ning on any other occasion would 
have given way to his learned friend 
(the master of the rolls had offer- 
ed himselt to the house), but, con. 
nected as he was with that depart. 
rent of administration to which 
i¢ present question related, he felt 
particularly anxicus to deliver his 
sentiments. * First, sir, I have to 
complain of the whimsical turn, to- 
Wards its conclusion, of the speech of 
the gentleman who preceded. ‘Chere 
being two parties before the house, 
the accuser and the accus:d, the] 


» the hoe 
P — % ss . } — . . 
nourame ventieman has endeavoure 
ed to interest the feelines of the 
House for the accusers, you must 


ee eee - BE alesati } 
condemn lo d IWLCIVILIC, Lie 


LVS, 

3 a a lie Re ae " aie 
QO! Vou Will discredit tin CoOMmM1sS- 
sioners.  [7! , what will be the 
situation i ’ hom they hud ine 
di 1 should ‘ pro meced not 

oe 1?! +’ ’ . ‘ } 
Cyrmiya L'n ithe 2 vy 
Which tudictal g ms are resus 
lated in this country are to be re. 
versed, T cannot 1 k the failure 
of an mnyust indictment, supposite 
hyust = posing 

+} a es 

It be such, ’ Treat an evil as 2 


hasty sentenee either against or be- 


yond t! Cc me rits 0} t} > case. Bur 
the right honoureble genutlemar 

who has spoken last taststs that the 
mode proposed by the origmal moe 
tronis simijar to a late precedent in 
the proceed rs of the house on 
th) : ubrect i ft 4 Middle a Czcca 
tion; that in that case, the house 
decided that it would not proceed 


inexamimation of evidence at the 
bar, but took up the case on the 
report of the commuted, because 
IZ the 
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the evidence before the committee 
was on oath, and what was to be 
heard at the bar was to be without 
oath. That decision, however, did 
not turn on the difference between 
evidence upon oath and that which 
wis taken without such a sanction, 
but upon the principle that the par- 
ties charged with misconduct had 
been fully heard. ‘They knew the 
charge, heard the evidence in sup- 
port of it, cross-examined that evi- 
dence, end were heard by counsel 
as tothe effect of it, not o1 nly on the 
trial before the commitice, but also 
at the bar of this house. ‘The pre- 
sent case 1S utterly diferent ° lord 
Melville has had no trial, and now 
hears tor the first ttme the nature 
him; and 
upon this, without op vg unity for 
inves tic ral tony the hou is called 
upon for judgement. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman has told us 
that the report of a commission 
was taken as the grou nd work ot 
many useful regulations, and that 
this very act, the iolation of which 
is NOW I question, arose Out of a 
similar report adeaaaia d:—but a 
commission may be competent to 
recommend regulations, and yet 
may be incompetent to try accused 
persons and condem: 


which is the same hia nd them 


of the cha irge agamst 


the m, Or, 


to this house tor cond IINAL n to 
be pronounced upon them unheard. 
But no thing: can be plainer, it i. 
contended, than the present case. 
It is the violation of an act © f par- 
liament that is _ ned ot: 
here is the letter of the act $ there 

is the prac tice ot it has prevaile ‘d: 
the two are manite stly inconsistent 
and this inconsistency is a mat 


oby: 1ous te COMmMon understand < 
and not requiring examination eo: 
evidence. According to thi is mode 
ee the aggravation w] 
honourable ‘gentleman 





H AND 


brought forward the motion em, 
ployed ought to be put wholly oy 
of the question, and the verdict of 
Guilty be pronounced on a mer 
and manifest violation of the act: 
were this granted, I venture tp 

hat lord Melville has not 
been more guilty of viol. iuing the 
letter of the act than the right ho. 
nourable gentleman Mr, ' lierney 
hunselt, during the whole course at 
his treasur ership, even atter the in. 


assert 


troducti ion of the improvec d practice 
(and T admit it to be an IMprovee 
ment ) upon which he prides him. 
self, or than 1 in following that 
right honourable ge ntle man’s et 
ample. Iam now speaking of the 
bare violation of the act, the tech. 
nical crime of an infraction of the 
law, which is by no means so clear 
us It 1s assumed to be.—Do gentle. 
men mean that no money for na. 
val services, absolutely none, shall 
be drawn trom the bank till it is to 
be paid into the pocket of the cre. 
ditor? that there shall be no inter. 
mediate tund, great or small? no 
agereeate stock out of which small 
payments may be made? but that 
e ach p: articular paymentas it occurs 
all be satisfied by a specific draft 
upon the bank,payableto the oe: n 
to whom the money is due? This 
the construction of the act, if they 
construe ttartcht ; and if the house 
isto Judge upon this construction, 
not only do pot pretend that lord 
Metviile is cuiltless of the violation, 
but I contend that the right ho- 
nourable : leman who spoke last 
that the right honourable gentle 
manwhom he succeeded astreasure? 
of the navy, that the noble lord 
ho pt ‘coded him, was cruuilty, 


J ® _- . 4 
and that T myself am dailv uly 


£ st, —— } . on aueneain the 
La ue scdihie Oilience agaist tale 
law hat everv treasurer must ve 


MK, “ eS 
guilty of it so long as the law fe 
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fied to adhere to the letter of the 
act, at the expense of suffering the 
whole busine sof the payment ot 
naval services to stand still. Gen- 
tlemen are not awire of the mul- 
tiplicity of payments which are 
daily made in the navy pay-ofhee, 
and of the minute fraction: il divie 
sions inte »which many of thos¢ > pay- 
The navy pay- 

ofice is to the navy, not what the 
army pay- fee alone 1s to the 
army, but What the army pay- 
rmy, with t! ie addi- 


ments are split. 


~* . ‘ oe} . 
omce 1s LO ale «at 
tion of army agents, OT Cc lo nit ls ol 
regiments, of barrack-miasters 2 id 

’ 3) 
ints. The 


other subordimateaccountan 


- ' } : teet mn 
navyeo.nce Makes the minutest mM- 


dividu i] payn ent, the fraction of 
a single seaman’s yearly pay, the 
quarter of a se.man’s wile’s «llot- 
ment: and are sueh paymes 
these Cup be of beme m ide by 
drafts upon the bank? I have m 
my hands an abstract of the num- 
ber o of payments made inthe course 
ot the me nth of January ; in tw 

ty-six days they amount to six hee 
sand four hundred and two pay- 
ments, of which no less than three 


thousand two h 


‘ Bea 2 WN AP 8 


+ 


undred and seventv- 


} 


one thousand eicht hundred ai 


ninety-four in sums from 1d. 8s. to 


ent WeTe OF SUTNIS under {, ll} d 
id 


«1 
4 AiiCil, «i i( ’ "CS, Liere 
. ’ 
are at $r ent oO} he In the 
. 


pay-room of the oilice, no less than 
$1} thousand ererht hun lred shi »s” 
é J 
books, upon any one of which, at 
any hour, a call may be made for 
‘Wages of any seaman who may 
ppen not to have been present at 
payment at the Outport, for 
ey due to him for four or fi 
years, Or aS Many months’ service. 
In the course of this month, calls 
sdVO act lally been made upon one 
iundred and twenty-two of these 


he ks, and some of them for wares 
itt. ' ay p “c “AG —_ : - 
vue ten years ago. In this com- 
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ject, and the devree of 
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plication of small money transac- 
tions, is it possible to imagine that 
the law intended every particular 
payment to be made by a specific 
draft upon the bank? Gentlemen, 
l see, acknowledge it to be im- 
possible. Yet the words of the 
law are pere mptory, and admit no 
limitation; there is not a passage 
im the act by which the payment of 
small and tractional sums in Lon- 
do ‘ineen see dre spec ially pro- 
vided" for by a distinct clause ) are 
excepted from the reneral prohibi- 
tion; and if there 
ception, then the violation of the 
law is not peculiar to lord Mel- 
ile. The p ain, naked  indict- 
ment ot illegality is common to 
him with other treasurers of the 
navy 3 with his own immediate suc- 
cessors, With the right honourable 
geatieman (Mr. Tierney) and his 
boasted write offs, and with my- 
self, who iollow the example which 
he has set me, in that mode of 
drawing money fiom the bank. 
By this mode of write-offs accumu. 


h « 
be no much CX 


, . . 

lations Of money mile paymaster’s 
prevented, 
His drafts are merely used to trans- 


hands are. certain] 


fer a portion of his credit at the 
bank to di ere t 

and they, and they only, do ac- 
tually draw out the money. But 


they do, and must, draw out mo- 


NC} tor t mall payments, not by 
be 9 


ogg ¢ dratts for each particular 
$11) a in round sums, to be at- 
aseneda paid away in fractional 
pay mMcnis. By the eC, theretore, the 
act 1s still violated ; and upon the 
strict letter it must be violated. 
Stil, however, I admit, that neces- 
siy limits the violation which it 
rustitles 5 ind the motive, the ob- 
the depar- 
ture from the law are all matters 
of consideration. But these ques- 
tions of motive, of object, of de- 

1 3 gree, 


Pie. gree, are the very que tions which 
7 can be dec: ided only by Inq) UI. 
Nothing Is plain to the house upon 
the face of the transaction but the 
simple fact, that the law has not 
heen adhered to; and upon this 
fact the honourable mover calls tor 
judgment. Upon this fact alone, 
I say, judgme - cannot be given 
fairly : it is the quo anno ot the 
deviation from the law; it is the 
excess of that deviation bevond the 
necessity of the case which constu- 
tute the moral guilt of such a prac- 
tic®, in contradistinction to its mere 
illesality. And these are circum. 
stances which cannot be taken as 
proved by any present evidence ; 
not by the report of the commis- 
sioners, who examine only with a 
view to criminate; not by the ad- 
mission of the party, who knew not 
to what point or object he Wils CXa- 
mined.” The honourable mem- 
ber touched upon the su; neand CX- 
tent to which the deviation trom 
the act had been carried, and ob- 
served that it seemed generally ad- 
mitted, that only hazard and not 
loss had been incurred. He wish- 
ed the whole charge should be exa- 
mined betore yadgment was pass- 
ed. Were the house to come to a 
vote to-night, he said, Boris, h by 
that vote they only mea rt to des ide 
upon one point, the effect cut of 
doors would extend to the whole. 
* 1s there no aggravation in the 
colouriug given by the report? Is 
not the specimen given by my 
right honourable friend (Mr, Pitt) 
of the almost incredible mistake in 
the table, p- 153 ot the report, by 
which an average of fourteen day ? 
expenditure is exaggerated to one 
of torty-tive, sufficient to induce 
suspicion, that all the allegations 
may not be soundly founded? Is 
it really impossible that no disclo- 


hat ey 


sure Can come Out materially to 


++ 


") 
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affect the merits of the case ? Why, 


if 1 were to say that I doubt whe. 


ther public money, that is, the DT be 
perty of the pubiic, Aas, in poigg 
ot fact, been drawn out of 
bank betore it was w mied? Ver 
such a doubt I do entertain | 
will state, sir, the grounds of my 
doubt: In the table referred to, 
p- 155 ot the report of the comms 
sioners, there are two staten entye 
the balances in the treasurer’s hand 


us 

’ 

the one by the navy board, thee 

thie 4 by t] le treasurer : ai d between 

these Wo there IS it GU eTenCce de 
iy tt) oe ed “08 } 

In the report of 1752, wiiich, as the 

1 r yy Rem UF . 

hon Nadie ON dbele! I WhO Oper 4 
: : ‘ 

this business has truly sa d, is the 

’ . . 

original source ot the act of the 

s 


25th of the kine. * This differ 
ence hes im the cashiers and 1 
ling branches, and arises tromt 
following cause: When the boards 
ussion bills upon the treasurer tor 
payment, they immediately give 
him credit those bills im his ae 
count key pt heir ofices: but the 
treasurer aoas not himself take cres 
dit tor any biils in his own account 
till he accualiy pays them. The 
persons who receive these bills do 
not always immediately present 
them to the treasurer for payment, 
and the treasurer’s balance must 
therefore exceed the navy balance 
as much as the sum of the bills as- 
siened upon him for payment ¢¥- 
ceed the sum of the bil!s actually 
pad by him.’ Now, I entreat 
the attention of the house to the 
sentence which tollows: * We cone 
ceive this excess 1S mof mon y 


-4+ 


which the treasurer is accountad 
to the 1 public, but bel 1Ongs to the 
tebe rietors ot those bile. and re- 
mains in his hands at the'r risque 
until they apply to him for pays 
ment.’—-Now, sir, if this doctrine 
be true, and it is of high authorttyy 
the very highest upon this — 

an 
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have wantonly discontinued. The 
commissioners are particularly se- 
vere wpon this transaction, and 
upon the grounds upon which it is 
supposed to have taken place—the 
extreme press ot business during 
the late war, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of employing the clerks be. 
loneing to the accountant’s branch 
inthe current business of the of- 
fice. ‘The commissioners inveigh 
against the ‘false economy in not 
augmenting the number of clerks 
In proportion to the increase of Bue 
siness in office ;? and im this invee- 
uve | cordially agree with them. 
But, first, sir, lord Melville has 
the merit at least of having: inst’= 
tuted the accountant’s branch 3 and 
he did not discontinue it 
til the navy board with 
clerks of Uieirs who were employ- 
ed jointly with the treasurer’s clerks 
: olm . ! + >} 


cdepariment; Wio, 
‘ 


Triuvdarar 

] PuUNnClK« iis 
’ 
4 


ew those 


ature of the business, 
el, «] ew —_— >. 
mn ine creasure;nT $s 
ut whom the treve 
proceed. Hee 
A’ ; 

1d delville had no pow- 

ers the treacnrer of the navy has 


must CO-operate W 


« «7 > ‘ 2 
augment the numbers 


- 


ot his clerks at willk He must ap- 
] aw. c 
P } ath i comNnwssvoners oF 
the admiralty, his superior board, 


him an 


and they must obtain ior 


order of the kine in council, bef <e 
Lh¢ 71) rr} (avy role crerk ‘\ thi 
‘ 
— ‘ e319 
C 4 il & | ; i Bean" iil’, 
, 1, } 
re, to take dor pranted that 
i*¢ ’ ; ) } / ; ' f 
ti} OTN Pes gba OVS ALid- put il ‘ | - 
’ 
We Vy curous to enow whether 
INV apt tron ever hus been made 


for such a auementation as the 

recommend, and 
has been rejected, I will tell them: 
Lord Harro \ lord Melville’s 
ummediate successor, did apply to 
the then boar 


bd , 
addition to the 


COMNIWSswovers 
1. 
Vs 


of admiralty for an 
establishment, stat- 
inz as the ground ot his application, 
] 4 not 
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not only the general increase of 
business, but the dis spersion of the 
accountant’s clerks, and the desira- 
bleneness of putting that branch 
into activity. Lord larrowby’s ap- 
plicatt 1on Was not comp lied with. 
Since I have had the honour to 
hold my present situation, I have 
renewed lord Harrowby’s ap plica- 
tion; and lone betore th e commis- 
sioners of naval inquiry had recom- 
mended the measure, I had obtain- 
ed the consent of the present board 
ot admiralty to such an at omenta- 
tion of clerks, as will, I hope, ena- 
ble the accountant’s branch to re- 
sume its functions. Lastly, sir, as 
to the fact of lord Melville’s final 
accounts being delayed, those of 
his first treasurership are closed ; 
those of his second treasurership 
are nearly so; and as to the ac- 
counts of that last treasurership 
which was carried on in the new 
mode of account, they may be said 
to have been closed, so far as he ts 
personally cone erned, on the day 
on which lord Harrow by succeeded 
him in office. It is impossible to 
devise any reason for a treasurer oi 
the navy now desiring to keep his 
accounts Open after quitting r office, 
as not one farthing of balance re- 
mains in his hands. There is yet 
one point. The enormous sum of 
one million is stated by the com- 
missioners, and shown 0 messrs. 
Coutts’s accounts s, to ha een paid 
in to Mr. ‘l'rotter’s sds in one 
day, atone payment ; and, so far 
as the commissioners say they can 
trace It not directly from the bank. 
The inference which they rather 
sugges t than distinctly draw from 
the tact is, that this sum must either 
have been paid ont of the exche- 
quer otherwise than to the bank, or 
that it must have been applied in 
An improper Way tn its transmission 
trom the bank to messrs. Coutts. 














The magnitude of the sum was on 
so much out of the ordi ary Cours 
of the receip ts of the « fice, that | 
could not well account for the is 
sue of it; it 1s so much more be. 
yond the ordinary course of 
penditure within any reasonable |j, 
mited time, that I could sill Jeg 
account for the transter of it at 
once to messrs. Coutts’s, on the 
plea on which alone such transfer 
could be at all defensible, of its 
coming speedily mato distribution, 
I required, therefore, the fullest 
explanation ; me L found it, where 
the commissioners would haye 
found it also i the 


fy. 


*y had looked for 
it, in the common ledger of the of. 
fice. ‘This million was part of 
a larger sum of two milltons anda 
half issued on in 10th of April 


{ 
17 meee pay what is called a course 
of navy bills; that is to say, navy 
bills w# victualling bills outstand. 
ing for a certain number of months 
—in this instance, for the last three 
months of 1794, and the three first 
of 1795. Of all the money transac 
tions in which a treasurer of the 
navy can be engaged, this 1s that 
in Which he has the least possible 
control, or foresight, or even guess 
respecting the receipt and issue of 
the Money. My rik rht | nonoul able 
friend (Mr. Pict) has alrea dy suth 
cient! y shown you that im no case 
has the treasurer or nensioi ter any 
power of accelerating or retarding 
the issue of money, or delaying tts 
expenditure; that he can_ neither 
get money into his hands sooner 
than the boards direct him to ap 
ply for it, nor retain it a moment 
longer than till the public creditor 
calls for it; that he is in all respects 
amere banker, without authority, 
without discretion, bound only te 
receive what ts paid into his 0 fice, 
subject to ace bey and to pay out 
what is drawn for upon kim bj 


those 2. 
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those who have a right to draw. 
Burt, ‘n this instance, above all 
otters, he is purely passiv — ure- 
ly . i! nd merely the ch: innel of con- 
veying money from the govern- 
me’ to the public ; for here even 
the boards, his employ rs, have 
n previ us knowle dee of the issue. 
The treasury alone 1s aware when 
it * il be convenient to them to py 
of bills that are flo iting in the pub- 
lic market ; and when they 4 ive 
resolved to do so they give as short 
s pos ib le, for the obvious 


noice 

pp e of not aff cting the value 
( A ating securities ‘which they 
are ut to ‘rede em. According- 


ly on ‘ same day they send no- 
tice i the b ards to advertise the 
payment, and to the treasurer to 
rec ive the money for making it. 
This one million appears to have 
been paid into messrs. Coutts’s on 
the llth of — On the 10th 
the Gazette announces from the 
navy and itealiing boards, that 
there is money in the hands of the 
treasurer to pay off their bills of 
ix months standing. On the same 
day the entry in the office books 
issued to the 
governor and company of 
ot Enel ind, on 
treasurer of 

for that spec 


shows that there was 
the bank 
account of the 
the navy, 2,500,00CZ. 
On the 
Hlth a transter of one million of 
this sum is made to messrs. Coutts’s, 
on the plea that, navy and victual- 
ling bills beme in the hands of per- 
sons at the west as well as at the 
east end of the town, it might be 
a conventence to have a part of the 
money in course of payment at 
m . Coutts’s (the plea may be 
g' my or bad; but in this instance 
there is no temptation to use it 
falsely); and in the course of a 

days (a fort night at most) 
aiter this transfer, the whole of 


{ 1¢é Mor ar 


hey is actually paid away. 


ul purpose. 
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Such, sir, is the plain history of 
that transaction, which has consti- 
tuted, out of doors at least, one of 
the most formidable objects of 
alarm and suspicion.”—The ho- 
nourable gentleman then proceed- 
ed to show that no unnecessary 
impediments had been thrown by 
lim in the way of the commission- 
ers, and concluded by _ recom- 
mending further inquiry. 

Mr. G. Ponsonby conceived that 
the motion for going ~ a com- 
mittee ought strongly to be op- 
posed ; he noticed in the course of 
his speech the circumstance of Mr. 
Trorter’s still continuing in office. 
Mr. Canning, in explanation, de- 
clared that he had no other knowe- 
ledge of Mr. ‘Trotter than what 
arose from his official situation ;— 
he had replaced him solely because 
he was an useful man, and because 
his case was at most only sud ju- 
dice. ‘Yhe master of the rolls dis- 
approved of the house’s entering 
upon any judicial proceeding—be- 
fore they punished, they should 
have we ut ‘xamined the precise na- 
ture of the offence. 

Mr. Fox would not suffer the que- 
stion tobe put without expressing his 
sentiments: since he should be un- 
willing in the odium that 
must follow the disposal of the que- 
stion,as contended tor by the gentle- 
men opposite. He noticed the ob- 
servations madeby them rather from 
the authority of the persons making 
them, and which might posably 
have an influence upon the house, 
than from any intrinsic force in the 
observations themselves. The maste: 
of the rolls had insistedthat thehouse 
should go into a committee, to as- 
certain whether the breachof the act 
of parliament, of whichlord Melville 
confessed himself guilty, proceeded 
from corrupt motives. If corrup- 
tion consisted merely in a man’s 
putuing 


to share 
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putting money into his own pocket, 
according to the vulgar conception, 
perhaps so me of t! tions of 
the learned gen : eman would be 
right. But nothing, in his opt- 
nion, could well be more corrupt 
than to permit a man’s own agent 
to convert the money of othérs to 
his own private emolument. This 
was the amount of lord Melville’s 
confession; and although it might 
be po: sible, from a further exae 
mination, to prove him more guilty, 
it seemed impossible to find him 
less so. At nige LL9 of the rep rl, 
the noble lord stat ted, t! lat ailhous h 
he knew his agent ‘Trotter was ap- 
plying the public money to - 
purposes than those for which 
legally was intended, he did not 
prohibit him from doing it. What 
is thi IS, JS! mipiicttery but corruption : 
and, combining it with other ctr- 
cumstances, could any doubt of 
guilt be entertamed? Mr. Fox 
touched upon the topic of risk, and 
whether m gaming no risk 
was run. He, in early lite, had 
been betrayed into the indulgence 
of that vice—had a man been suc- 
cesful in those pursuits and won 
a considerable sum, could it be 
satd that such a man had incurred 


ic de duc 


cr 


asked, 


no dan cer of loss! Proba bly, how 

ever, lord Melville did take care 
ry. 7 } ‘ 

th at L*; rotter shou ld li t lo . } rOol- 


ter Was the conhdential agent of 
lord Melville, and Jord Melville 
was the confidential agent of the 
state. Lord Melville, therefore, in 
these speculations could guard a- 
gainst much loss. If two men 
play at cards, and a third person 
stands behind one and throws hints 
to the oth eT, he that receives the 
hints is tolerably sure of winnin 1g : 
qust so in this business. Jord Mel- 
wile knew when navy bills were 
hi kely to be funded, and ] Mr. Trote 
ter might upon his information: 
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AND 


But did therefore no loss scents 
the public? On the contrar; 

public would suffer a loss :. 
percent. upon the discount of 


(Te 


i 3] whe 


bills. But we are de sired to ret» 
thisto a committee to obtain furthe 


evidence. What further evideng 
is necessary to enable us to decig 
upon the breach of law, which dy 
noble lord himself confessed? Bu 
we are not, it is sud, fo act judi 
tally without examination ; as fa, 
however, as the coniession of or 
Melvilie 
mined, 
would defy any one t a, that d 


, ade ° 
house had it in its powe. to inf 
n such det AGUeNLS a 


punishment o 
Melvil e and 
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went, he had bet nh e@Xa 


ie had been tried. He 
he had | i 


=i. 


lord 


t notag hal tars MG uiring wae 
Diy On : ‘ ‘ 
they Went Was OT ana LU t 13 
: 


¢ and whether the house should 
determine on any prosecutton with 
a vicw to punishn : 
noving an impeachment, or dé 
recting the attorney gencra! to pre 
secute, ( or by preparin ga bill 

ae and penalties, was an aft 
consideration. It was strange t 
coe it asserted, that the accused 
Was not guilty, because no loss a 
‘rued trom th 
tion. 
of honour was nothin; Bs it might 
perhaps be said that loss had 
But what was a e loss at 
honour to that government, ¥ hich, 
after such an instance of delm- 
quency, should still preserve & 
connexion with the delinquent: 
And what the loss of characier an 
honour to that house, should t 
attempt by its vote to screen such 
a delinquent ? Infinitely more than 
any sum of 


is scandalous transat- 
ry. 3 ‘ 7 1, > ] 
Lo those to wih mM tie 10s 
1, 

> 


«il “Ine lie 


money could amount 
to ! In S| ite of the assertion of the 
master a the rolls, no further i» 
qury, he said, was w anted. it 


never could be pretended th x the 
yiojatiun 
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persons amongst his own relations 
who would have gladly occupied 
that situation. But, no, lord Mel- 
ville was particularly attached to 
it, and would common sense make 
no inference from that attachment? 
It had been observed, that the 
counts should be carefully exa- 
mined, and that it was harsh at 
once to dectde upon the character 
of an individual. gr obscure 
accounts could not, it should seem, 
be elucidated eve ha a committee z 
the very parties making them pro. 
fessed ne and them. 
And upon whose character wer 
they to ? Not upon lord Mel- 
ville’s, for that was gone, but upon 
the character of the and the 
goveriument, which must depend 
upon the votre of tha night. {t 
was dreadtul to think that the most 

‘able clanms of the most ho- 
nourable protession were to be de- 
cided upon by a man whose cha- 
racter was so lost in publi c estima. 
tion. No vote of that night could 
restore his charac 
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t to underst 


ae Ch ic 


! _ 
MOUSeC 
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Honow 


Cl. 
Mr. Fox spoke in terms of high 
“ay ‘ ' cr , I ths ’ 1,7 
pane ry i the speech O} isnopvle 
oes : ’ 
Trice! d i j hel } b | \ l ve H ; recol. 
lected ; iit ( L} (yt t! — right 
honourable the chancellor of the 
exchequer, why nade lis en- 
tre mm t MO) : W IL) Wiiat pica. 


i tne house listen to 


quence m tavour of ref 


11S Cie 


1 Tm upon 
that occasion! but how soon was 
the t rom °C ot ilis early vers abane 


ntum mutatusabillo!l? 

the right ho- 
- be 

ntleman delivered on 


doned! *Ona 
Let ine speccn which 


hour, ib] iC i 


that occasion be contrasted with 
that of this evening, and what a 
change would be found ! Suppose 


the committee 
what detence could be 
for the Was it ; 
like that mentioned with ré 
small payments, which 


were arrced LO, 
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the house 
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heard from the present treasurer of 
the navy? If nothing better could 
be devised, it would amount to no 
defence, for the small payments 
should be made by the sub-ac- 
count Ants the treasurer of the na- 
vy or the paymaster had nothing 
to do with them. What was stated 
asto the one milion was also no- 
thine tn avail, for that might as 
well have been i iid from the bank. 


, ° ‘ . 

Before he sat down, Mr. Fox 
} , 

made other remarks upon the mt- 

nuter parts of the case, and dwelt 


forcibly upon lord 
fusal to answer, lest he should eri- 
minate himself, Again: the noble 
lord hadto an inte: rogatory replied, 
Not to the best of his recollection.’ 
There ought to have been haa omee' 
fection on such a subject ; he should 
have been conhdent: to poten 
reco}! ( tron is in many cases to be- 
tray oneself. Ifa man were asked, 
whether on such a night he was in 
a certain room with John a Noukes, 
he might be allowed to answer that 
to the best of his recollection he 
was not. Burt it he asked 
whether John a Noakes did not 
charge him with an attem pt to pick 
his por ket, and kicked him out of 


Wel ag 


a. room, what would be | the in- 
ference if he were to an r that 
John a Noakes did not * to “ 
best of his recollection ?? The no- 


ble lord, too, of ered to swear post- 
tively as to that period when sir 
Andrew Ds uglas Was paymaster, 
whois dead; > but his offer did not 
7 , . ~ 
extend at all to the period of Mr. 
Trotter’s paym: astership, who is a- 
live. Mr. Fox made an animated 
appeal to the feelings and pride of 
the house, and parti ly to those 


* S gy thee » «4 Kaa LAr) 
of Mr. Pitt, advising him not to 


, 


risk his 1 maining reput ation upon 
this occasion ; not to take this card 
for his last.—Lord Castlereagh in 
emphatic language exhorted 


| 
roe 


sae 
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house to reflect, that besides th 

duty which they owed to the aa 
try, there was also another dup 
incumbei it upon them, that of da 
ing individual justice to an old ang 
faithful servant of the public. 

Lord Andover also said a fey 
words.—Mr. Wilberforce had list. 
tened with the most serious atter, 
tion to the debate, and more «. 
en ally to the arguments m fe. 
vour of the amendment urged by 
his. iriends the chancellor of the ey. 
chequer, the master of the rol 


” 
: } Ss ‘ . tT? 
and Mr. Canning. He was, hov. 


ever, compelled to - sent from 


them, **if wewere speux oof hads; 


of criminal ty, wf a ny 
intricacy were wn re us, m the ul 
timate conclusions of my friends | 
should agree. But with lord Me. 
ville’s direct contession before us 
‘that he knowingly allowed his 
arent to a pply against law the pub 
lic mone vy to his own emolument, 
how can a doubt be entertained a 
to what course should be pursued 
by this house? It is not now neces 
sary to inquire whether or not the 
noble lord has ap] tied the publi 
money to his own use. | cannot 
indeed persuade myseli that there 
has been any direct participation 
of gains between him and Mr. Trot 
ter; but truth compels me at the 
same time to add, that I conceive 
he may prob. bly have derived ac 
commodations from Mr. Trotter's 
pOSs: ‘ssion ot public money. He 
knew his agent had a lucrative Ss 
tuation, and that he m ight there 
fore draw upon him freely. Mr. 
Trotter himself states, that he 
thought nothing of such tr ifling ad- 
Vances 4s from lO to PO,00K i. sums, 
— to men like myself cannot 

ecm quite so ti ifling. This how: 
ever is at present of no importance: 
whether lord Melville did or did nat 


receive emo lument, unless we ad- 
minist te? 


thin 4 or real 
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minister a remedy to what con- 
fessedly has been done, a door will 
be ope ‘ned to every excess 0 t abuse. 
How can you ever expect to come 
nearer to 2 minister of state, in such 
a C ase as thi IS, than to his confiden- 
tial agent? If we per mit the se- 
cretary to be corrupt, the sca 
will be at no loss what judgment 


to form of the principal. in op- 
position to the argument, that no 
loss has been sustained, 1 must 


maintain that there is no saying to 
what extent that loss may have 
amounted. Remember the im- 
mense scale of our naval and mili- 
tary oper: tions, and then estimate 
which must be pro- 
fhout the whole sy- 


duced throug 
. 7 
stem, by having a man at the head 
hitually conutved 


of it who ha 
his agent’s misay ppcation of the 
public money to his own cmolu- 
Beautifully as well as yust- 
ly Was it remarked by «ll noble Yo rd 
opposite (} rd Henry Pe etty ), the 

injury which we have sustained by 
this transaction is not to be mea- 

sured by the pecuniarv loss we 
may appear to have suffered; our 
loss ’ unless we now retrieve a will 
be the loss of character, a loss 
which money can neither estimate 
hor compensate. When the state 
of our country has been compared 


the effects 


ment. 


with that ef foi elgn nations, know- 
ing as I did even the acknowledg- 
ed purity of our government, | 
have held my head high ; bit ~ 
can L do so after this night, 1 suc! 
misconduct as is now reveale d m 
suffered to pass unpunished? In 
the present circumstances of this 
country, it has been justly stated 
What fatal eiTects Thi cht be pro- 
d 1c i } thy ] ) wa 1, +] } , 

4“ OY Ulat toss ,ime NoUSEe 


? “) Ty) Ty , | ° 
Cf commons would su un of the 


c nfidence ind affection of the 
pe pee. ; It Was a just and Ww ise 
©Uocry allon Ol the great lo: ? “J Cla- 













































HISTOR Y. Lil 
rendon, that the levying of the 
ship-money by the | ill- f; ite q Chea rle S» 
did not of itself inflame the popu- 
lar humours near so much as the 
ext measure which followed, the 
decision of the judves in favour of 
that arbitrary imposition. The peo- 
ple resented, inde d, the encroach- 
ment on their property; but va- 
rious considérations here st ieeeste d 
thems elves to palliate the evil: the 
King s NECESSILIES, they 
which had forced him to this de- 
sperate measure, would soon be at 
an end, aad then the evil would 


trusted, 


cease. But when the verv tribu- 

— Se 
nals to Willeil they LOCA a fo: the 
redress ot this cricvance, had es- 


tablished and SA trohed it, Mm mu- 
nifest contradiction to t 
the land, as well as to common 
sense and common tech srs the 
dissatisfaction of the people became 
greneral and ext 
longer allayed by the hope of a le- 
gal remedy. rs me further re- 
mark, that it is the more necessary 
for us to Interpose, 
cording to the ablest writer 
have studied and written concern- 


ine the B 
r 


ager and was no 


because, ac- 


sritish constitution, It is 
in this quarter that we are to ap. 
prehend daveer; on this hand 
that we are to Oppose a 
its entrance. Should it ever agwaim 
happ N that any 
. 
unhappy Charles, 


attac the 


monareh, hke the 
} } ' 
should wish to 
public liberties, it ts not 
prerogative ot which we a yuld 
have reason to be alraid, but mnflu- 
7 ? 

ence operating thre pang the me- 
. . . 

dium of parliame Knowing 
this, let us ever vindicate to the 
its trne and ap 


propriate character; and instead of 


h USC of comm MNS 


conniviag at abuses and sheltering 
ofienders, let us ever be vigilant 
and active in redressing and pu- 
mshing them. But my learned 


friends below me have irgucd much 


trom 
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from the practice in the courts of 
law. {fam always willing to listen 
to tir legal analog’ ies ‘but let us 
not be so ‘ham pered with them as 
to forget our true character and 
lain duty ; let not the forms of 
aaa be adduced to counteract the 
clear principles of eternal and im- 
mutable justice. We have here a 
confession upon oath, which no 
subsequent proceedings can refute 
or qualify, and can we doubt what 
judgment we are to pronounce ? 
The instances of the sheriffs of 
Middlesex have been quoted, and, 
m earher times, those of the duke 
of Marlborough .and sir Robert 
Walpole; but had any of these 
persons plainly and unequivoc: lly 
acknowledged their guilt ? Sut my 
rile honourable friend presses us 
to constitute a committee to inves. 
tigate all the circumstances of the 
case, and then to make a report on 
the whole of the noble lord’s cone 
duct. First, [frankly own that I 


should feel a strong repugnance to ) 
h a Comm itt ce, On the yrroung 


‘ 


of its proceedi: s> not beng upe | 
oath. hon one who will caretully 


read Mr. Trotter’s examinati n, 
must be cons heed thathe is a Awite 
ness in whose case one would wish 
for that security for truth which ts 
obtarmed by the tear of the penal- 
ties ot perjury : ] contess I should 
greatly prefer sending back the 
parties for further inquiry to the 
cOMmMiISSIONCTs ; a} roposition which 
] believe an henouradle friend op- 
pasite to me ( Mr. Bankes ) had in- 
tended to submit to your consider- 
But my right honourable 
ty that it might appear 
from ‘te report of a committee, 
that th > number of days during 
which Mr. Trotter profited trom 
the public m oney Was sm aller than 


. ") 
ALi. 


| 
: aN SAV Se 
* 


es wha is myo to the purpose 





of our present discussion ? It is te 
the principle to which our attention 
should be directed. Besides, why 
can foresee the length to which the 
proceeding of suc ha committee m: ay 
be spun out ? And, I own, |! think, 
where the guilt of a delinquent is 
clear, we ought not to repress or 
disappoint that honest’ warmth, 
which, in common with the public, 
we ourselves feel on the discover 
of these abuses. My honourable 
friends say that we ought nat to 
be carried away by any popular 
cry. But the disapprobation at 
present felt and expressed is not 
that of the mob, but of that bulk 
of the middle classes of men in this 
oo which may most properly 
bec alled the voice of the pe ople, 
and in whom is generally to be 
found the largest share of both 
good sense and inte grity. It erieves 
me much that there should this 
” rht be among us any difference 
opinion. I know the purity of 
my right honourable friend below 
me, 2 ad I firm ly believe that my 
other official friends who are beside 
me have been equally free from 
every taint of corruption. I grieve 
for the task imposed on them ; and 
I must say, that it is a necessity 
trom which the noble lord h imself 
should have relieved them, by vo- 
luntarily retiring from office whilst 
his cause was in a course of trial. 
If, as has been justly observed, 
every naval and military com- 
mander, who has me rely been une 
fortunate . quits his situ. ition t till his 
case shall have been imvestig: ited, 
surely the noble lord a have 
been expected to do the same. 
F3r be it from me to aggravate th 
aoa lord’s misconduct; I am 
hap py in declaring that instances 
of his having acted in the most up- 
right and honourable manner have 


fallen under my own notice, But 


we 
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we have now before us a plain pal- 
pable delinquency, hich no for- 
mer good conduct can warrant our 
vassing by. We cannot turn away 
fom it without dishonour: it 1s 
not lord Melville only, but we our- 
selves, Who are on our trial ; and 
we must, this night, either subject 
ourselves to the just suspicion ol 
being disposed to shelter a great 
public delinquent, or we shall teach 
our country to look up to us for the 
redress of grievances and the re- 
form of abuses, and thereby esta- 
blish ourselves more firmly than 
ever in the confidence and affection 
ef the great body of our consti- 
tuents.”” . 

Sir C. Price, as a magistrate 
and a man, felt himself fully jus- 
titted in declaring, that if lord Mel- 
ville had been free from criminali- 
ty, he would have answered more 
unequivocally than he had done: 
st C. Price therefore supported 
the original motion. Mr. Wallace 
(one of the lords of the admiralty 
opposed it, and defended lord Mel- 
ville. Lord Archibald Hamilton 
said, he rose at that late hour to re- 
mark, that no one Scots member 
had spoken against the nefarious 
proceedings ot the two Scotsmen 
Whose conduct had been the sub- 
ject of the debate. He rose to sa 5 
that he should vote for the ori rinal 
motion. The house then divided. 
For the previous question 216. 
Against it 216. 


al’ 
4 
S| 
hh 


The speaker. then 
fave his casting vote against Mr. 
Pires a2 Ses ©, 

Kes motion, Lhe orteimal mo- 
' > « yy ps 
tion was therefore put, and agreed 
t Without a division. All the other 
mouons were put seriatim, till they 
fame to the eleventh, containine 
the ce 7ihe st ] lep; ¥ mg 
oe on lord Melville. Mr. 
mAere moved an amendment to 
ave out the 


; last wo ds * oToss 
Viglation 0 4 


: of the law and a high 
teach of duty,’ and to insert the 
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words ¢ contrary to the statute.’ 
Mr. Grey insisted that it would be 
a shameful dereiiction of their duty 
not to say that the connivance of 
lord Melville towards Mr. ‘Trotter 
was a gross violation ot law and a 
high breach of duty. Mr. Wilber- 
force conjured his right honourable 
friend not to press an amendment 
so utterly at variance with the com- 
mon sense and common feelings of 
men. Mr. Pitt was willing to 
withdraw his amendment, and only 
move to insert after the words “ for 
purposes of private interest or emo- 
lument,’’ the words * to Mr. Trot- 
ter,’ because, he said, there was 
no proof or confession that lord 
Melville connived at the drawhi¢ 
out of the money for his own in- 
terest or emolument: lord Mel- 
ville’s own letter indeed denied it. 
Sir William Pulteney thought this 
wlteration not unreasonable, pro- 
vided the words, ‘as acknowledged 
by lord Melville,’ were inserted, 
Mr. Whitbread had no objection 
to this amendment, and the motion 
was read trom the char thus, 
“that the right honourable. lord 
viscount Melville having been pri- 
vy to and connived at the with- 
drawing from the bank of Ing- 
land (as acknowledged ly lord Mel- 
ville) for purposes of private inter- 
est or emolument fo Mr. Trotter, 
sums issued,” &c.—Mr. Windham, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Sheridan several- 
ly objected to the amendment. 
Mr. Bastard and Mr, ‘Tl’. Grenville 
declared it was impossible for any 
gentleman to supportit. On the 
question being put on the motion 
as it originally stood, the speaker 
declared that the ayes had it, and 
Mr, Pitt did not divide the house, 
The other two motions were then 
carried. Upon Mr, Pitt’s moving 
that the house should adjourn to 
Wednesday, Mr, Fox submitted do 
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the good sense of the commons, 
whether in so critical a moment 
they should adjourn over a single 
day ;—they should recollect, he 
said, that the country was now in 
the hands of a disgraced ministry. 
At five o’clock, however, in the 
morning the house adjourned to 
the following Wednesday. 

We have felt it to be our duty 
to give an account of the above 
debate, something more at large 
than it is usually necessary for us 
te do. A business of more impor- 
tance has rarely been submitted to 
the consideration of the represen- 
tatives of the people; with whom 
the weight of argument in debate 
is to be found, it will be for our 
readers to determine for them- 
selves, Of the speakers, in what 
may fairly be considered the supe 
port of lord Melville, Mr. Canning 
appears to us to have been the 
most able and argumentative, and 
we are the more wil'ing to do jus- 
tice to that gentleman on this oe- 
casion, because it has been usually 
understood that, in the subsequent 
discussions relative to this transac- 
tion, he by his ungnardedness gave 
considerable displeasure to the 
house, 

On Wednesday April the 10th, 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
arose to state that lord Melville 
had tendered his resignation of the 


which resignation his majesty had 
been graciously pleased to accept. 
Upon the motion of Mr. Whit- 
bread, the resolutions which the 
house had come to respecting lord 
Melville on Monday were read, 
and that gentle man then proceeded 


to observe : that had the issue of 


the debate of Monday been merely 
of a personal or party nature, he 
might be satisfied with lord Mel. 
ville’s removal from the responsi- 


bility, dignity and emolument, at. 
tached to the situation which he 
had resigned, the humiliation of 
the individual was complete indeed, 
But there was a duty still remain. 
ing to the public.—Lord Melville 
had done that which might be na. 
turally expected ; he had resigned; 
but what security had the country 
that he might not be restored to. 
morrow to the same ofhce, or be 
placed in some other high and con. 
tidential situation ? Was it fit that 
even the possibility of such an event 
should not be guarded against? 
Having done so much, having ex- 
erted so much independence. hay- 
ingr deserved and having received 
the thanks deserved in the general 
exultation of the country, ought 
not the house to take another step 
to complete their triumph ? ought 
not lord Melville to be prevented 
from ever again polluting with his 
presence the councils of his majes- 
ty? This he thought so necessary, 
that previous to any other proceed- 
ings he should move, “ That an 
address should be submitted by the 
house to the throne, praying his 
majesty to deprive the noble lord 
of every civil office he holds during 
the pleasure of the crown, and to 
dismiss him from the councils of the 
kingdom for ever.’? “ I ask the 
rissht honourable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Pitt) whether he is pre- 
pared to give a pledge to this el- 
fect? I also ask, whether the vote 
of this house has been treated with 
due deference in another quarter; 
whether Trotter has been dismiss 
ed? (Mr. Canning answered, Yes.) 
whether Wilson has been dismiss 
ed? (Mr. Canning replied, No.) 
Whether or not it be the intenuon 
of the right honourable gentleman 
to dismiss Wilson, sure I am that 
he ought to be dismissed, and that 
trom his conduct before the com- 
missioners 
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fnissioners, he is unfit to hold a 
publi ic office. He ts evidently the 
Senet of lord Melville and 


Trott With respect to the 
course ‘ef proceedin I mean to 


: ar 
follow hereat ter agamst jOra avi 


ville and Trotter, I «ive notice 
that it is my intention to move that 
the attorney-eneral shail be di- 
rected to take measures to compel 
the delinquents to give an account 
ot the noneys they have receiv od, 
> prof fits obtained 
by the mis: ap oro} ny} alo nof them: 
there will also be other proceedines 
necessary. There are many topic 
connected with hay phone venott, 
which yet are to be discussed. It 
1S st ted i m t] ne report, th: it sIMS O yf 
money have be en transferred trom 
the treasurer of the navy to other 


aad to refund t 


Services, ahd in the illegality of 


such conduct the right honourable 
the chancellor of the exchequer has 
contessed, that to a certain ¢xtent 
he has been a party: the purpose 
tur which transfers were made 
might be meritorious, but still the 
transfer itself is a violation of law. 
Nothing can be of more importance 
than that the public money should 
not be dis sposed of by any other 
authority than by the vote of par- 
liament ; yet here is a direct avow- 
éd assumption of that authority : 
this, therefore, will require exami- 
bation, especially as no aggre: or 
even negotiation for a ansfer 
seems to have occurred, “sea 
whilst lord Melville was in office. 
Vith respect also to the conduct of 
bank of England, it will be 
Hecessarv to institute some inquiry, 
as it seems to have been under. 
“ood by the commissioners that 
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years apprise 1 of the irregular 
manner in which th eC | ublic money 
was drawn from the bank by ‘Trot- 
ter, and yet never atrempt it to 
put a stop to the practice. The 
case of Jellicoe, also, I shall propose 
to be referred tothe cominiittee. I 
think [ am — > believing 
that the commissioners of the trea- 
sury have granted to lord Melyill le 
a release for the money lost by Jel- 
licoe on very false grounds ; pers 
haps, also, evidence m iy be found 
xv the committee to ascertain whe- 
ther lord Melville had any partici- 
pation of the profits resulting from 
the use which ‘Trotter made of the 
public money. The suspicion upon 
my own mind arises from the fond 
attachment with which the noble 
lord so lenge and under various 
changes of circumstances clung to 
the oflice of treasurer of the navy? 
hough so frequently heard to com- 
slain | in this house of the great fa- 
neu had to encounter, yet lord 
Melville still thoughi proper to 
add to the presidents! ip if Lie 
board of contro], and treasurership 
of the navy, &c., that of minister 
of war. I mean not to say that 
the office of treasurer of the navy 1s 
unnecessary, but. certainly it ap- 
pee irs that lord Melville hac 1 little 
m that office to perform. He then 
found it inconvenunt to accept the 
place of secretary of state, the sa- 
lary of which he declined, retain- 
ing the salary of treasurer of the 
navy, although the salary of the 
one was as good as the other; the 
salary of each being 4,000. per 
annum. What reason for this pres 
ference can be assigaed, but that 
the one was likely to ¢ more pros 
ductive than the other? ‘These are 
the circumstances which } lave ure 
ed me to suspect lord Melville of 
a participation in the profits of 
"l'rotter. 
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clear, that he has sanctioned the 
misapplication of public money: 
after this, it would be inconsistent 
with the dignity of the country to 
allow such a man as lord Melville 
to remain in any offee under the 
crown from which he can be re- 
moved. The removal from the 
presidency of the admiralty is no 
doubt a great humnlration ; but it 
still is not enough to satisfy the 
ends of justice. Example is the 
great end we should have in view. 
independently of the offices and 
einoluments held by lord Melville, 
[ understand since his last acces- 
sion to adminisvration, even with- 
in the last year, he has had 1,500/. 
year conferred on him for life, in 
addition to a patent office he holds 
in Scotland. ‘Fhe noble lord, it 
was said, had retired from public 
affairs for life. Circumstances, 
however, ee of the country) but 
ef the right honourable the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, drew the 
noble lord from his retirement, and 
he became a member of the admi- 
nistration’ formed by the right ho- 
neurable gentleman. ‘The noble 
lord theretore was appointed to an 
office the first in rank, power and 
patronage in the country, with the 
exception of that only one which 
is held by the right honourable 
gentleman himself. That, how- 
ever, was not sufficient for lord 
Melville: he was induced to accept 
at oly by the grant of 1,500/ for 
life alluded to. Previous to this 
addition, a grant was made to lady 
Melville out of the public moncy : 
this of course must be considered 
as a comphment to his lordship ; 
the merits of lady Melville are out 
of the question. I have reason, 
however, to dowbt whether this 
grant be valid ; there is something 
singularly mysterious about it; 


‘ 


their names to it were not actually 
aware of its real nature. If this 
grant of 1,500/, per annum be re 
vocable, it certainly ouglit to be 
revoked wonder the motion which } 
now mean to make.’? Mr. Whit. 
bread then stated that he looked to 
the support of many geutlemen 
who dissented from his first mo. 
tion; because, now the house had 
declared its resolution, it was pro. 
per to pursue that resolution with 
spirit and consistency. He con. 
cluded with moving an address, 
“that his majesty would be gra 
ciously pleased to dismiss lord Mel. 
ville from all offices held by him 
during pleasure, and also from his 
councils and presence for ever.” 
Mr. Canning said, that however 
strongly the honourable gentleman 
had expressed himself, as to the de. 
sire he felt that the house should 
on this occasion attend only to the 
call of impartial justice, yet, from 
the topics which he had introduced, 
he had betrayed motives of a kind 
little consonant with moderation. 
‘© What measure of justice is it the 
honourable gentleman weuld deal 
out on this occasion ? In the inter- 
val that has clapsed since the house 
last separated, lord Melville has 
thought proper to resign his high 
situation. Yet this the Consusdlll 
gentleman seems to consider as a 
subterfuge, as a mode of evading 
justice. What would the honour 
able gentleman’s expressions have 
been, if lord Melville, in defiance 
to the house, had not resigned¢ 
What course is it that the noble 
lord should pursue? I have told 
the honourable gentleman that I 
have dismissed Mr. Trotter. 
have done so because, after the de- 
cision of the house on Monday, ! 
felt it to be my duty to dismis? 
him. Before the judgment oi tie 


and I suspect that they who set house I considered Mr. ‘Trotter # 
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st most only on his trial—it_ was 
not for me to prejudge lis cause. 
Mr. Wilson holds only a sccon- 
dary station fn the miv yeparysothice 5 
to him I do not think ayy imputa- 
tion attaches which would warrant 
me in acting towards him as the 
honourable gentleman suggests. { 
consider Wilson as an industrious 
aad most deserving servant of the 
-ublic. But it is said, he gave a 
reluctant testimony before the com- 
missioners. Mr. Wilson acted oc- 
casionally in the absence of the 
aymaster, and used to sivn drafts 
inthe usual form on the bank for 
the money wanted for the oitice. 
If there was any Tegel guilt in the 
manner of executing this duty of 
the paymaster, Mr. Wilson, as far 
as he acced in this respect tor his 
principal, participated m that legal 
guilt, and was liable, or thought 
himself liable, to whatever micht 
be the legal consequences: that he 
had ever so acted with a view to 
private emolument, his own evi-+ 
dence upon oath denies. Even, 
therefore, though the charze of 
legal guilt might attach to this 
man, and though fear induced him 
to avoid answering interroratoriess 
still, thinking him free from all im- 
putation on the score ot morality, I 
see no reason {unless the house be 
of a different opinion ) to dismiss 
him. To return, however, to the 
question: The honourable gentie- 
man seems to me to have cast off 
all semblance of moderation. He 
talls for justice and for punishment 
—Has the nodle lord then sufiered 
ho punishment? Has he not already 
suffered enough to disarm any set 
of men not actuated by party feel. 
ng J And against whom is this 
famity directed? Against a man 
Rever even suspected of having 
been himself a bitter political ene. 
my (@ ery of * hear’ from the mi- 
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nisterial lenches). The hononur- 
abie geniieman has congratulated 
his country on the public virtme 
which has on this occasion been 
manifested. If he means the vir- 
tue shown by the house of com- 
mons, 1 accede to his Praise 5 to 
the pure motives of the house [ 
cordially subscribe: but 1f the ho- 
nourabie gentleman means to com- 
pliment himseif on the part which 
he has taken, or which he takes 
this night, I can only say that he 
is claiming credit for au exertion of 
virtue much i think beyond justice, 
and much beyord the usual prac 
tice of the country and the times 
in’ which we live: he must have 
gone back to Greece or Rome to 
find models for such a sort of vir- 
tue: there, when a great political 
delinquent was to be brough: to 
justice, the accuser was not gene 
rally found amonest those whe had 
received any injury from the ac 
cused; but amongst those whem 
he had served. And wher I look 
back to the proceedings of the year 
17953 when I recollect the serious 
charges which were then brought 
forward agaist (wo eminent come 
manders; when [ recollect that, in 
the debates which arose upon those 
charges, their most active defender 
wus that very person, that same 
noble lord who is now the theme 
of the honourable gentleman’s ri- 
gorous and overstrained invective 
——and when I see him prostrate at 
the foot ot the commens, and yet 
in his defenceless state hunted down 
by the friends of sir John Jervis 
and sirCharles Grev.—I cannot ree 
fuse to the honourable gentleman 
the praise of Spartan tnflexibility, 
of more than Roman virtuc: but, 
while hun biy and at a distance I 
admire the exeriion of these high 
qualities in him, 1 pray to Heaven 
to spare me the pzia of ever being 
K 2 ealied 
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ealled upon toimitate his example.” 
Mr. Grey felt himself called upon 
to reply to some of the singular 
observations of the treasurer ot 
the navy. He denied that he felt 
any improper warmth against lord 
Melville. He wished also to re- 
mind the hou-e of the crcum- 
stances to which the honourable 

entleman had alluded. “ Surely it 
is sufficiently m recollection that 
the noble lords being in the service 
ot government had received from 
that government only bare justice. 
On the return of these commanders 
from the West Indies some dis- 
satisfaction arose, and an inquiry 
was proposed by some members of 
this hoase. Did these gentlemen 
fv from justice on that occasion? 
On the contrary, did not they court 
investigation? The right hon. gen- 
tleman has spoken as if these noble 
persons received fiwours from the 
noble lord who appeared in their 
aletence. I utterly disclaim the ex- 
wrence of such favours: the no- 
ble lord defended them, because 
they had served with credit and 
honour those by whom they had 
been employed. And am I then 
to hold myse!t under obligations 
to the noble lord for what he did 
upon that occasion? and am | to 
understand that he did not really 
think these noble persons free from 
guilt? Seme merit, however, is 
taken for the noble lord, becarise 
those persons were employed in 
the service of their country when 
they were known not to be favour- 
able to administration. Upon this 
itis enough for me to say, that to 


employ naval and military men of 


different parties is no proof of the 
moderation of ministers. They 
are compelled to make use of the 
professional services of distinguish. 
ed and skilful men, whether they 
are willng or unwilling. Mini- 
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sters could hardly be guilty of g 
greater crime than refusing to 
make use et ability, because OS. 
sessed by those who differed from 
them in political opinion. The 
right honourable gentleman has 
represented the icine of these 
persons as a work of difficulty, 
As I remember, only sixteen mem. 
bers could be found to support the 
charge. Nothing could be less ut. 
tricate than the case, and nothing 
therefore easier than the defence, 
The right honourable gent!eman’s 
allusion was, } think, at once un 
wise and tmpolitic. With respect 
to lord Melville, I have no vin- 
dictive feelings. It ts with a view 
only to the ends of justice that } 
support the motion of my honour- 
able friend Mr. Whitbread. He 
has himself declared, that if a satis. 
factory mssurance be given that 
lord Melville has closed his poli- 
tical career, he has no wish to press 
his motion. Surely the mere no- 
tification of his having resigned his 
presidency of the admiralty 1s un- 
der the present circumstances not 
enough. tt is a mere mater of 
course. The house will recellect 
that at this very time he still com 
tinues a privy counsellor, and that 
one part of my honourable friend’s 
motion is that he be dismissed from 
that situation. He is still possess 
ed of several lucrative ofices held 
during the pleasure of the crown; 
—and of those it is not too much te 
say he ought now to be deprived. 
Mr. Grey then alluded to a re 

flection which the treasurer of 
navy had seemed to cast upon aa 
honourable and learned friend ot 
his (Mr. Ponsonby), whom he had 
intimated to be acting inconstst 
ently with the liberality of a Bre 
tish lawyer. That honourable and 
learned gentleman was well able t 
deiend himself:but Mr.Grey ¢ . 
no 
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not help observing, that there was 
nothing despotic or unjust m put- 
fing a person accused out of ,that 
employment in which he was ac- 
cused of having misconducted him- 
self. Here the house was not talk- 
ing of a person accused merely, 
but of a person found guilty. 
Would it have been possible to 
have retained, under the circum- 
stances of the case, ‘Trotter still in 
ofice? He thought not. He de- 
cidedly supported his honourable 
frend Mr. Whitbread.—Mr. G. 
Ponsonby followed. “The right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Canning ) 
has said, that if l had been a Bri- 
tish lawyer I never could have held 
the doctrines, which upon a for- 
mer occasion 1 felt it my duty to 
deliver. I have at no period of 
my life been supposed to hold de- 
spotic or oppressive doctrines, nor 
do I think I did so upen that oc. 
casion. I maintained, that Mr. 
Trotter had by his own evidence 
proved his guilt, and that the tes- 
mony of his friend and patron, 
lord Melville, instead of weaken- 
mg, confirmed this opinion. I 
then asked, if after such evidence 
Mr. Trotter ought not to be sus- 
pended ?”’? The learned gentleman 
dwelt long upon the impropriety 
ot lord Melville’s influence still 
continuing to operate in the state. 
Mr. Canning, in explanation, insist- 
ed that the noble lord was as effec- 
tually excluded from-his majesty's 
councils by what had already ta- 
ken place, as he could be by any 
resolution of the house to that ef- 
fect. Mr. S. ‘Thornton complain- 
ed that the bank had been impli- 
cated in the debate (and even he 
himself as a bank-director) with- 
out any reasonable foundation. This 
oe trom an inaccuracy in 
He report relative to the evidence 
Fespecting the mode of deliveries 


° 
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at the bank. No money was ever 
drawn at the bank without the sums 
having been particularly specified, 
and the drafts were never answer- 
ed unless brought by particular 
persons known to be authorised by 
the pay-master. There were six 
of these, of whom the deputy-pay- 
master was one. Mr. ‘lhornton 
had voted in favour of the reso- 
lutions against lord Melville, be- 
cayse the noble lord, he thought, 
had committed abuses : but he was 
unwilling to go further ull he had 
more evidence than was yet before 
the house, of the motives which had 
actuated his lordship. Mr. Bar- 
ham condemned the allusion made 
by Mr. Canning to the honourable 
persons whose naval and military 
conduct had been the subject of 
inquiry in the beginning of the late 
war. He had felt it his duty to 
take a part in the debate upon 
that occasion paintul to his teel- 
ings: the two noble lords, how- 
ever, had been acquitted by the 
house, and had since amply justi- 
fied the good opinion of the pub- 
lic. Mr. Barham thought tt ne- 
cessary, as a support to the reso- 
lutions passed by the house, to vote 
for the present motion. 

Mr. Bankes disavowed all party- 
connexion which was at all likely 
to bias his judgment. He thought 
that for the present enough had 
been done. ‘The step now pro. 
posed he considered as contrary to 
precedent. In the case of sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, and that of lord 
Ranelagh, no such measure had 
been adopted. If the matter too 
was hereafter to undergo a full 
discussion, as intimated, to take 
any step now Was unnecessary.—- 
Mr. Windham differed from Mr. 
Jankes: if the motion came to a 
vote, he should tind himself com- 
pelled to support it; but if the 
K 3 right 
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right honourabl the chancellor of 
the e: sch ‘quer would ¢ivea piec d ze 
that the noble lord should not be 
restored to any place of trust, he 
should not oppose withdrawing the 
motion. The chancellor of ‘the ex- 
ch equer wished that the nobie | lord 
should be tre ares 1 as faras pass ible 
with a of liberality; and 1 
uch ; 1 pled; re as that alluded to 
would prevent the motion from 
being persevered in, he sould 
have no hesitaiion in saying, that 
all idea of the noble lord's return 
ower was completely annihilated. 
Vien he made this frank decla- 
ration, he wished it to be under- 
stood that this could only hoid 
upon the supposition that the vote 
of Momiay sh ld not, upon me 
quiry, be deemed premature. In 
no other case was it possible that 
anv muonister should thmk of re- 
commendme the noble lord to a 
share im his majesty's counens. He 
trusted the motion would not be 
perevered in.—-Mr. Fox adverted 
to what had tallen from My. Bankes, 
who bad owned, Urat had the pre-e 
sent motion been made tns antly 
aitei e vete ot Monday, he sh uld 


have conusidercd it as a mere coe 


t 


rollory to the reselutions of the 
house. He could not see why it 
Was not equaily a corollary now. 
lt the support of the honourable 
genileman Was now last, it was 
mcr ty hecause fi ™m the lateness 
of the hoi i friend, Mr. Whit- 
bread, bad declined pressing the 
house forher on that evening, 
and had vieided to the argv. 
g 
ment aed « recwatean, which was 
weed t ras him upon that occa 
st Ye when he was ¢t id that what 
Was now as<ed must necessarily, 
and ex «fem, be adopted. Mr. 
Fox ther n ticed the observations 
Mace bs reasurer of the navy, 


, ' " }, ; *r* ’ ) > , l,] 
which hx censured as highly ex- 










travagant and injudicious. He 
might be thourht, ta what he was 
goin; ta say, bitter and rancorous; 
but ie could never sit and p: tently 
hear the indecent panervrics on 
lord Melvilie’s contuct. He wag 
at a loss where to find the cir. 
cumstances which made unusual 
f lenity so necessary. “Is this mo 
tive to peculiar lenity to be found 
in the eagerness witich his lordship 
has ever shown to heap up emo 
luments and systematize corry 
tion? Is it in the eit ot the cham. 
be rat nshin of Vite, granted to his 
wile, with arrears to: tore atamount, 
procured under false pretences? Is 
it in procuring, a year ago, filteen 
hundred a year in addition, not to 
the salary of the first lord of the 
admiralty, which is inadequately 
paid, but in addition to his salary 
as lord privy seal of Scotland? 
But great stvess has been laid on 
- discovering no political or par. 
y_ prejudices in the appointment 
= ofiicers either for naval or mi 
litary service. | deny that there 
is any merit in this supposed im 
purualit v3 it is what every mink 
ster is « leg ‘d to keep an appear. 
ance of, or he would meet with 
instant disgrace, Lord North sent 
sip Charles Saunders and admiral 
Keppel to Falkland [slands. But 
l cannot heat it sacl, eithe eT, that 
the noble lord was free from party 
violence, without reminding the 
house of some circumstauces which 
demonstrate tlie existence of partys 
spirt in all its most intolerant and 
disgusting features, In the late 
war, when the tear of invasion was 
at iis height, a numerous and loy- 
al body ct men in Tavistock made 
a tender of their services : this tet 
der was ref frised by this moderate 
lord Melville, because the co rps 
when raised, was to be command 
ed by the duke of Bedtord. There 
ii 
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& another circumstance also indi- 
eatory of his lordship’s meek ior- 
bearance and superiority to the 
angry passions :—IC Is well known 


that the dean of the faculty of 


advocates in Edinburgh is gene- 
rally the most eminent persos m 
his profession, and that it is not 
customary to interfere with him on 

litical considerations; yet this 
mild and gentle lord Melville ac- 
tually did interfere, and by em- 
ploying all the influence of govern- 
ment against the honourabie Hen- 
ry Erskine, a gentleman coniess- 
edly the most eminent at the Scotch 
har, he was actually dispossessed 
of a situation which he had for 
many years held with the greatest 
honour and credit. So much for 
the boasted liberality of the noble 
lord, which the house was called 
onto look to for a motive to in- 
fluence their decision. As to the 
favour done to two noble lords, on 
which also much stress has been 
rested, I entirely agree with thp 
observations of my honourable 
jriend Mr. Grey ; I say with him, 
that sir Charles Grey and sir John 
Jervis were under no obligations to 
the noble lord for his defence af 
them; they had performed a dif- 
ficult service in the West Indices 
with much gallantry: some mis- 
understanding, however, having 
arwen, acharge was preferred a- 
gainst them in this house. There 
were three divisions, when the mi- 
horty was successively thirteen, 
fourteen, and seventeen ; and this 
was the tormidable phalanx which 
the noble lord had so much me- 
mt in combating! I take it for 
granted that he believed the charge 
to be false; and if he believed. it 
to be unfounded, what merit had 
bein de ending the 4 illant officers ? 
If this be merit, it is impossible 
to say how far the line of obliga. 
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tion may be extended. An ho- 
nourable gemleman (Mr. ‘Thora- 
ton) says that he voted for the 
motion of Monday, conceiving the 
noble lord guilty of a certain de- 
gree of negligence and inattention; 
yet the languape of ovr resolu. 
tion is, that he las been guilty ot 
a gross violation of an act of pare 
liament, and a high breach of duty. 
Surely, this heavy charge le not 
to be confounded with mattention 
and negligence. With respect to 
the resqiutions, it appears to me 
that they complete the criminal 
charge against the nobie lord, and 
lam not at present tor pressing 
any further proceedings it the at- 
torney-general is to proceed ag uunst 
him for refunding the money de- 
rived from profits of money mis- 
applied, ‘his will be by civil and 
not by criminal action, for reco. 
very of money is always ranked 
among civil aétions; the seme ob- 
servation applies to any action tor 
recovering grants obtuined under 
fulse pretences. Jn the mean tine, 
on the grounds of the pledge which 
the right honourable gentleman 
has this night so distinctly given, 
{ have little disposition to press 
the present motion. During his 
majesty’s long reign, only the duke 
of Devonshire and myselt have 
been dismissed from his majesty’s 
councils, and we want no such 
associate asthe noble lord. I had 
forgotten Mr. Grattan, who had 
the like fortune in Ireland. None 
of us could be proud of any con- 
nexion with such a man as ‘ord 
Melville has shown himscit to be 
through his whole career of 

I have said tha. IT woud n 
press the motion ty a div: 

I should be grieved to ser th 
solutions passed without | I 
lowed with some la r result 
Such a w F 
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must not be suffered to pass away 
unimproved. ‘lhe pu ublic has re- 
ceiv ed our work with the warmest 
rratitude ; but is there no part of 
to belong to the government? 
Is his miajesty to have no oppor- 
unity of manifesting his pater val 
intere st on the sub yect: > I admire 
this house as the corner-stone of 
the constitution; as the source of 
all reforms and aeenneinents as 
the b balance by which the consti- 
tution is kept in punty and vigour ; 
but Ido not wish to exclude the 
monarchy from its proper share 
of eve Ty benehcent work, L think 
our resolutions oug br to be pre- 
sented to the th ratie : like us, his 
majesty has rea the report, but 
he has not hitherto h. td an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his feelings on 
the subject. [ stron gly wish to 
ITN pe s this on the minds of mi- 
nisters. ‘hey are bound to carry 
the resolutions to the throne; they 
owe it as a sacred duty to the 
king whom thev serve.” After a 
teow One observations, Mr. Fox 
was willing to withdraw the mo- 
tion then, on an understanding that 
the whole mattes should be here- 
Altes rive Liar. ited. 
Mr. Wiibertorce, Mr. Fuller, and 
; Mgr. David CK a tt severally CUNT CSS- 
ed their inclination th; 
, tion should be withdrawn. ‘The 
1 latter gentleman insisted that Mr. 
‘ 
; 


s' a j . ‘ . } ° 
‘HME ' ) tlenry Erskine was not deprived of 
1% ) his situation ima Scotland by the in- 
’ .is ' } } ‘ ual ° 
ag (pt ia Auence of lord Melville. It wasan 
mot Pet ; ’ 
(an i rey elective ofhce, and the electors saw 
F ite iy. #5 " . e. ° 
a) oe if i reason to cnoose an ther InaiVi- 
bahew nd . .. , r ' . Ni re " 
eae dual to fill it, Mr. Kinnard, on 
” rep the contrary, asserted that the dis. 
J . @ o . . e ‘ 
1) met t mission Was owing to lord Mel- 
ae Se Seah Seperay e 
t th { iif Ai ville 4 me tiusicd mie auUbhle Was 
1 eat ;, wot far distant when Scotland 
eget i ; oats te alte a} : 
‘a at -* A . el. be erie to ‘ ac Coaa ‘ . 
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ect that he should have beencalied 
upon to make any ibsery ations 
in the course of the Present ques 
tion. He VW _ Ay hows ‘Vet, 
to ask how e honourable centile. 
nian h: idl discovered that kk rd Mi a" 

ville had exerted his political 
fluence - the manner alleged? 
Was it by siding at his lord. 
ship’ y's country -house fn weeks and 
months, by mixing in his convi. 
vial moments, that he had a. 

quired that knowledge? He 
insisted, that the removal com. 
plained of arose from the minds 
and feelings of the electors them. 
selves. Mr. Fox explained, that 
the observations made on his side 
ot the house had been provoked 
by what had fallen from the other 
side. Mr. Kinnard also explained. 
Mr. Ellison expressed his intention 
to vote for the motion, should it 
be persevered in. Mr. Whitbread 
closed the debate. He had not 
blamed lord Melville for retiring; 
Mr. frotter, he we oe had been 
dismissed, lord Melville had bin: 
resened, When the adjournment 
was proposed on Monday, the 
house certunly Pe tid not apree ton, 
with a view to give time for lord 
Melville’s sesig nation. He was 
Cc pet the sense Oo fthe house 
ot commons was with him, in the 
sentiment that his lordship should 
never again hold any office ot trust. 
Lie wished, therefore, that this ope 
uion should in some way or other 
appear on the journals of the 
house. ‘The parallels which had 
been set wp, as to motions AG AINSe 
mint ters hei ne allowed to drop on 
thoir resignation, did not aj ply. 
T hey were grounded On mcap. LCILYs 
this Was Sounded on delinquency. 
li common cases , to bee xpunge nd 
trom the list of the privy counci 
was no diseri ace: it had occ! urred 
ty his honourable triend Mr, Fox. 
The 
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'The right honourable the chancel- 
jor of the exchequer had recom- 
mended it as afneasure ht tor his 
maiesty’s adoption. He had since, 
however, recommended to his ma- 
‘esty not only to restore him to that 
honour, but to promote him to the 
highest confidence. He had asked 
pardon for his offence ot God and 
man. But could, or ought, such a 
recommendation ever avail in fa- 
your of lord Melville? Mr. Whit- 
bread made some further observa- 
tions with respect to Wilson, Af- 
ter what had passed, he should for 
the present withdraw his motion : 
but he suggested that a copy of 
the resolutions of Monday should 
be laid before his majesty without 
eomment. He moved that the 
resolutions be carried up by the 
whole house. Mr, Pitt thought 
this formality might be dispensed 
with. It was ordered that the re- 
solutions be carried up by the whole 
house. On Thursday, April 11th, 
the house waited upon his majesty 
with a copy of the resolutions. On 
Thursday, April 25th, the speaker 
iMormed the house upon its mect- 
ngs that his majesty had gracious- 
'y returned the following answer : 


“ Gentlemen, 


“T shall on all occasions receive 
with the greatest attention, any 
representation of my commons ; 
and Tam fully sensible of the im- 
portance of the matter which is 
the subject of your resolutions.” 

On the same day was discussed, 
upc n the motion of Mr. Grev, 
wi at Was considered by that ren- 
Ueman, and ultimately by the 
ut Use, as a libel on their proceed. 
mgs. Ane editor of the Oracle, a 
hewspaper in which the paragraph 
complained of had appeared, Wiis 

j » W. 
utdered to atiead at the bar. Upon 
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his attendance on the day appoint. 
ed, he was dismissed upon paying 
his fees, having previously made 
his excuses to the house. ‘The pa- 
ragraph was certainly insolent and 
foolish: whether, however, the 
house consulted its true dignity by 
noticing it, might perhaps be 
doubted: it was asserted, how- 
ever, that the writer was in the 
pay of government. 

Mr. Whitbread, after the dispo- 
sal of Mr. Grey’s motion, again 
resumed the important business of 
lord Melville. Ife had not yet ob- 
served that the erasure of lord. 
Melville’s name from the list of 
the privy-council had been ane 
nounced in the gazette. Was it 
or was it not the intention of the 
minister to advise his majesty to 
that measure ?—The chancellor ot 
the exchequer did not feel himself 
hound, in consequence of any thing 
that had occurred in that house 
on the day when the resolutions 
of parliament had been ordered ta 
be laid before his majesty, to give 
such advice to his majesty as that 
which the honourabie gentleman 
sugested, A motion to address 
the sovereign had been made, and 
had aiterwards been withdrawn 
because it seemed to be thought 
that the house was not in a con- 
dition at the moment to proceed to 
such an extremity. It was then 
argued, that 2 removal from any 
place of trust and confidence would 
be sufficient till further light was 
thrown upon the subject, by tts 
having been ascertained by a select 
committee how far the noble lord 
was implicated in the business. 
He thought, toa that he was jus- 
tified in assuring the house that 
no advice should be given as to the 
restoration of the noble lord to of- 
fice: but he did not undewstand it 
to 
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to have been the opinion and sense 
of the house but that that step 
would alone be satisiactory. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that a 
sense of duty should have dictated 
other conduct. If the right ho- 
nourable centleman thought that 
he had sufficiently fulfilled his duty 
by allowing things to remain as 
they were, he felt that he should 
not discharge his own without giv- 
ing notice of a motion similar to 
that which he had formerly with- 
drawn. He then fixed a day for 
that purpose. Mr. Whitbread next 
proceeded to call the attention of 
the house to the subject of the mo- 
tions of which he had formerly gi- 
ven notice ; and moved for the ap- 
pointment of 2 committee to make 
further inquiry into the matters 
contained in the tenth report. ‘The 
chancellor of the exchequer denied 
that he had at any time displayed, 
as insinuated by the honourable 
member, a disposition to take out 
of the hands of those originally be- 
ginning the measure, the conduct 
of such measure afterwards. To 
the motion of the honourable gen- 
tlheman he felt no objection. He 
rejoiced in the appointment of a 
committee, most especially, be- 
cause, mn consequence hits Own ac- 
tions would become a subject of 
ingutry. Jie wished those acts 
to speak for themselves. As to 
another part of the motion, he did 
not think it would be proper to re- 
fer the whole of the report of the 
commissioners to a committee, as 
he understood that a second motion 
was to be made, directing a pro- 
secution by the attorney-general. 
lf the inquiry was to be prosecuted 
by a bill of discovery, as to the 
question of participation, it would 
be improper to refer that part of 
the report te a comsnittec, or to 


ANB 


establish two concurrent and cq), 
lateral investigations. Mr. Pitt 
then moved, as ‘an amendment, 
“ That a select committee be ap. 
pointed to eonsider farther of the 
matter contained in the tenth re. 
port, so far as the same relates to 
the application of sums granted for 
navy-services to other branches of 
the public service ; as also to the 
irregularities committed im _ the 
mode of drawing the money grant. 
ed for the service of the navy from 
the bank, and to any communica. 
tions that might have been made to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, or 
the lords of the treasury, relative 
to such irregularities; and to the 
proceeding that might have been 
taken for the recovery of the ar- 
rears due of the late Mr. Jellicoe.” 

Mr. Fox agreed with the right 
honourable gentleman, that it a 
prosecution by the attorney-general 
should be ordered by the house, 
the committee should not interfcre 
with the matter of that prosecutions 
there were other parts, however, 
of the report that should be inves. 
tigated. He thought the house 
ought to adopt some course tor 
admonishing, as a milder term 
than censuring, the right honour. 
able the treasurer of the navy for 
having done as much as in him 
lay to screen Mr. Wilson. ‘The 
more important part, however, of 
the business before the house was, 
as to the inquiry into abuses; and 
though the naval and military ex- 
penditure ought to be the chief ob- 
ject, still there were other branches 
fit to be considered. If the house 
should accede to the metion of 
the right honourable gentleman 
for the committee, he trusted that 
the members of it would act with 
the same ability, integrity and per- 
tinacity that the naval commission- 
ers 
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5 had display “ed. As tothe bill 
wc was to be brought in by the 
ight honour: able the chancellor of 
ee exchequer, th house shouid 
look upon it with Sealowsy. When 
it was considered that the bill was 
to be brought in by a man who 
was che protecto r of public delin- 
quents, he could not heip thinking 
that it Was in unfortunate ha nds. 
The riht honour able gentleman 
had been minister during the whole 
time the abuses were carrying on ; 
be could not, therefore, think him 
the proper person to bring im such 
ameasure. He trusted the house 
would take care to have proper 
persons appointed in the commit. 
tee. If the right honourable gentle. 
man had had the appointing of the 
five commissioners of naval in- 
quiry, would atenth report have 
existed? He hoped that the gen- 
tiemen who should be appointed 
would do their duty. He was in- 
climed to think that the inquiry 
should be restricted by the words 
of the amendment: but he sub- 
mitted to his honourable friend 
Mr. Whitbread, whether his motion 
for the prosecution would not be 
better postponed tll after the com- 
mittee should have m: ade its re- 
port, and ascertained what persons 
had been connected with the delin- 
quent.—Mr. Sheridan perfectly, 
comncided with the position, that if 
they were to zo into an inquiry, 
the proseent ton should be suspend- 
ed until: atter the committee should 
have m ae its report: as to the 
hotice that had been giyen by the 
ngat honourable gentlemin who 
was to be the patron of reform, he 
= not think him the most proper 
‘tson to bring the matter forward. 
Ihe gentleman had expressed his 
Cesire to have the committee ap- 
pointed in order to clear up the 
mMputation against himself; the 
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motive was homwourable, but until 
the report should be made by the 
comnuttee the right honourabls 
gentleman must himscif be con- 
sidered as on his trial; band there- 
jore was not the fitiiest person to 
institute an inguiry, ‘Vhe motion 
was to include the military expen- 
diture in all its branches: this 
embraced a number of important 
inquiries, the barrack departmeut 
eateds ; but, with all these 
departments the first lord of the 
treasury was mtrmately connected, 
and would be the person called 
upon for information by the com- 
missioners. Was not the treasury 
itself a fit object of inquiry? The 
mvestigation he thought should be 
general ; but the right honourable 
gentieman was not the fit person 
to insticute the nieasure. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
disclaimed every idea of being 
implicated in any of the charges 
adduced hy the tenth report. Mr, 
ox allowed that there was no 

passage wiich directly implicated 
the nght honourable gentleman ¢ 
but the article relative to money 
for secret service, though it did 
not mention him by name, would 
certainly lead to a decision how 
far he was involved —Mr. Grey 
was of opinion that it would be 
impossible to carry on two inqut- 
ries together: there was presumpe 
tive evidence for concluding that 
lord Melville had participated fy 
the cmoluments diverted trom the 
public service, and he had, there, 
fore, been of opinion at one time 
that it would be better to refer 
this part of the business to the at- 
torney-general, and to appoint a 
committee to go on to the other 
objects of MQuiry : but, if the 
house wished that the whole should 
be referred to a committee pre 
vicustoany legal inquiry, he should 
willingly 
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willingly accede to it.—The mas- 
ter of the rolls declared it to be the 
practice of the house, that when- 
ever any point was de ermined by 
them to be referred to a court of 
jaw, all further inquiry and inves- 
tigation cease. In that case par- 
tial inquiry might take place, to 
ascertain whether or not it was 
proper to prosecute, but nothing 
further, Mr. Fox saw nothing 
improper in uniting the inquiry by 
a committee with the prosecution 
at law, and cited several prece- 
dents favourable to his opinion. 
In the further progress of a loose 
and desultory debate, the speakers 
were, Mr. Ponsonby, lord Henry 
Petty, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Wind- 
ham, lord Castlereagh, Mr, Bankes, 
Mr. serjeant Best, and sir J. C. 
Hippisley. ‘The latter gentleman 
contradicted, upon his own know- 
ledge, the fortune which rumour 
had asserted to have been amassed 
by Mr. Trotter. His property 
did not exceed 1,200/. per annum, 
and his buildings were on a very 
trifling scale. Mr. ‘Tierney was 
of opinion that ‘Trotter should be 
prosecuted by the att rney-rene. 
ral. With respect to other points, 
he wished that the house should 
retain in its own hands the whole 
power of WAquiry. The attorney. 
general stated the difhiculties likely 
to arise in the prosecution. Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Whitbread closed the 
discussion. For Mr. Pict’s amend. 
ment, 209; tor Mr. Whitbread’s 
motion, i 1—-Majority 7 
further division took place as to 
the appomtment ef a committee. 
Mr. Pict moved that it should be 
determined by ba lot; his motion 
was carried by a majority of 131, 
On Monday April 29th, after 
some previous business, Mr. Spen- 
ecr Stanh pe rose tO Move that the 
attorney-ceneral be sustructed to 


commence a prosecution acaing 
lord Meiville anc Mr. ‘Trotter, fog 
ascertaining and recovering: torthe 
use of the public the prohts arising 
from such moncys as had come 
into their hands for naval services 
since January 1786. The honour. 
able gentleman expressed a hope 
that lord Meiville would clear him. 
self from aay participation inthe 
transaction. He siated that he 
had voted im tuvour 7 lord Mel. 
ville on the previous divisions, be. 
ine an enemy to ihe system of 
cutting om a man’s head and try 
ing him afterwards; aad that he 
thought an tavestigation in the 
exchequer the only fair mode of 
bringing he question to an issue, 
Sir R. Buxton seconded the mo. 
tion. Owing to indisposition he 
had not been able to vote on the 
first night, when the question was 
agitated, though he should have 
voted with the majority, as he cone 
sidered the case to be very bad a- 
gainst the noble lord. Mr. Bankes 
regretted that this motion was 
made. He was persuaded, that 
could the house now revise their 
vote of the preceeding night, the 
result would be very different. 
Many gentlemen now saw the pro- 
prety of enlarging the powers ot 
the committee; many difficulties 
offered themselves in the way of a 
decision on the subject in a civil 
court; the opportunity of demur- 
ring, the doubt how far moncy not 
intrusted to the parties for the 
sake of gain could be sued for; 
the mixture of the property, and 
the intricacy and perplexed state 
of the accounts, left little expectae 
tion of a proper issue. He there- 
fore snbmitted, that a prosecution 
ot a criminal nature founded on 
the violation of an act of parliae 
ment, would be a course more 
expeditious, less uncertain, and 
more 
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shore consistent with the dignity of 
the house; he moved, theretore, 
an amendment to thatetfect. Mr. 
Windham seconded the amend- 
ment, as no other alternative now 
ofered but a choice between a Ci- 
vil and a criminal process. ‘The 
master of the rolls thought it would 
be easter to procure evidence to 
sustain a civil action, than to sup- 
port with effect a criminal pro- 
ceeding : if no evidenee on a cri- 
minal trial appeared of corrupt 
participation, the court of king’s 
bench could scarcely do more than 
impose a small tme. 

De. Lawrence, sir J. Newport, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Grenville sup- 
ported the amendment. 

Mr. Sheridan noticed a mistake 
mto which it appeared to him the 
mover had fallen; he had said 
that he did not believe that lord 
Melville had participated with Mr. 
Trotter, (and certamly there was 
no evidence of such participation, ) 
and yet he spoke of his being com- 
pellable to refund by a civil action. 
if he had not participated, Mr. 
Sheridan did not see how he had 
become liable to refund; if he was 
mnocent of any corrupt participa. 
tion, then acivil action ought not 
tobe brought: if he were guilty,a 
criminal prosecution would best 
answer the ends of justice.—Mr. 
Wilberforce expressed his sorrow 
that he had been prevented from 
attending the preceding night. 
Phe present. mover did not seem 
to have attended to the circum. 
stances of the case. He did not 
think the present motion calculated 
to produce any good effect. He 
aeeevel) regretied that the powers 
© the committee had been restricte 
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ments, inconvenience and delay. 
The attention of the public was 
fixed on their proceedings, and on 
the courts of judicature to which 
they should resort for justice and 
punishment of the offenders. It 
was not money that the house and 
the country sought for m this in- 
stance ; it was for the adoption of 
that proceeding which should best 
eonsult the honour and dignity ot 
parliament and of the nation. It 
was of the utmost importance for 
parliament to take care that they 
did not go to demand the opmion 
of acourt of judicature, in that part 
of the case in which there was a 
chance of failure. He confessed 
he had had doubts, although the 
spirit of the law was unquestion- 
ably with them, whether it was 
equally clear that the letter ot the 
law was so too. As no gentlemen, 
however, had started any doubt 
on the subject, he should hope 
there was no risk of failure. Failure 
Was at this moment greatly to be 
deprecated. It was not against 
the courts of law alone that the 
obloquy would attach, 1% would 
extend also to parliament. He 
was not anxious for popularity ; he 
was solely solicitous to preserve 
unbroken those bonds of esteem, 
affection and confidence, which he 
hoped would always continue to 
subsist between the people and the 
parliament. He, asthe best mea- 
sure which now remained to be 
adopted, gave the amendment his 
support. ‘The chancellor ot the 
exchequer remarked the diiterence 
of opinion which now prevailed as 
to the mode of proceeding. It 
was the proposal of Mr. White 


bread, after nrature consideration, 


that a civil suit aeainst lord Mel- 
ville and Mir. ‘Trotter should take 
lace, and now thet course Was re- 
As Lo accoMe 
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panying that modé of proceeding 
with a committee of further in- 
quiry, he begged leave to say that 
he had never stated himself willing 
to add to the powers of the com- 
mittee that of inquiring into the 
affairs of lord Melviile and Mr. 
Trotter, if a legal course of pro- 
cecding was adopted: he had only 
said, that if any important point 
deserved to be inquired into by the 
committee, he had no objections 
that it should be referred to it; 
but certainly no part that was to 
be investigated either by a civil or 
a penal proceeding. The real 
question was now between two 
modes of proceeding: the civil 
strit was that which promised most 
success, if indeed lord Melville 
had partaken with Mr. Trotter: 
as toa criminal proceeding, he con- 
ceived that the house on the tenth 
report had evinced a disinclination 
to any further step of vengeance, 
and had thought that the wound 
already inflicted on the noble lord 
Was punishment enough.— Mr, 
Whitbread vindicated the course 
he had pursued ; he had not aban- 
doned the mode of proceeding by 
suit, but on a former night he did 
not move to that effect, because he 
Baw that it was seized upon asa 
screen for lord Melville. He now 
voted for the amendment, as the 
only way left to him of obtaining 
public justice. The attorney-ge- 
neral explained what he had said 
on a former night: he had never 
said that a proceeding in exche- 
quer would be inetiectual ; it would 
be attended with difficulty, but 
less difficulty than in a committee 
orin a criminal form: as to the 
court of king’s bench imposing a 
fine adequate to the profits, if any, 
made by lord Melville, that could 
not be, as there would there be no 
means of ascertain'ng the extent of 


them, and of fixing the fine accord: 
ingly. A civil suit was far more 
likely than a criminal one to satisfy 
the ends of jastice. Mr. Tierney 
denied that the inquisitorial powers 
of the house were as limited as had 
been insinuated 5 the house was pos. 

essed of the highest inquisitorial 
power, and was mostadequate tothe 
examination of abuses and offences; 
it ought to have retained the case in 
itsown hands; but not having done 
this, nothing remained but the choice 
between two modes of proceeding, 
Lord Melville had not been pus 
nished, nor had the house expressed 
any determination to do nothing 
further. The house had resolved 
that lord Melvilie had been guilty 
of a gross violation of law, and theit 
honour and dignity required that 
they should do something to give 
effect to those resolutions. There 
was no precedent of a cabinet mi- 
nister found guilty of a violation of 
law, and suspected of making use 
of the public money, being referred 
to the attorney-general. He re. 
gretted it was to be done now; but 
something was due to public jus 
tice, to the expectation of the na- 
tion; and that could only be satis 
fied by a criminal prosecutions 
which, if it did not procure the 
restitution of rhoney, would in all 
probability obtain the punishment 
of the delinquents. ‘The house 
then divided ; for the original mos 
tion for a civil suit, 2233 for Mr. 
Bankes’s amendment, 128.—Ma- 


jority, 95. 


On the following day, a debate 
of some length took place as 
to the persons chosen on the pre 
ceding evening to form the com- 
mittee of inquiry ; arid Mr. Whit- 
bread moved, after some prelis 
minary observations, That the 
name of lord viscount Castlereagh 
be struck off the list. ‘fhe master 
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of the rolls entered into a detailed 
vindication of himself, As it 1s 
our wish to give ut one general 
ciew the whole of the transactions 
relative to ford M lvill:, we shall 
only incidentally and partially no- 
tice the present debate, and hasten 
to relate what still remains of im- 

rtance to be told with respect 
to this interesting business. ‘The 
name of Mr. Baker (of Hertford) 
which was proposed to be substi- 
tuted for that of lord Castlereagh, 
was objected to by the ministerial 
side of the house. Mr. Windham 
said that it was his intention to 
propose that his own name should 
be struck off from the committee, 
upon newly the same grounds 
that the noble lord who was the 
subject of the motion was, im hts 
opinion, incligible; namely, the 
friendly and intimate intercourse 
which he had had with the right 
honouralle gentleman whose cone 
duct was to be investiested. ‘The 
mquity of the committee into the 
tenth report would certainly be 
likely to implicate the chancellor 
of the exchequer; it was a duty, 
theretore, which he himself did 
aot wish to undertake; the com- 
mittee ought to be composed not 
merely ot impartial unprejudixed 
persons, but of those who would 
be zealous and active in their re- 
searches, who would, in fact, be a 
vigorous and accusing committee : 
they should not consist of a certain 
aumber of members from each side 
of the house, of a mere junction 
of the salt and alkali, to neutralize 
the vigour and resolution that was 
Becessary to probe this important 
case to the bottom ; the committee 
Was nO? meant tor judicial decision, 
but to collect and bring forth all 
the grounds for a charge, to be 
sabmitted to the consideration of 
ec house, Wa er 
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lax, that one of the persons ac. 
cused should himself nominate the 
committee that was to examine the 
grounds of the decision? When a 
friend was thus 2ppointed to pur- 
sue such examination, he must be a 
sturd y moralist to use the necess: ry 
diligence in order to seck out facis 
likely tolead toconviction. Thetrial 
was too severe for any man, and the 
confidence was too much tor the 
house to repose. He was not wil- 
ling to encounter the trial himseli. 
He once acted with the right hos 
nourable gentleman, although he 
now disagreed with him ; and in. 
deed, to speak correctly, he did 
not, even when he appeared to act 
with the right honourable gentle- 
man, entirely agree with him. 
The agreement was comparative 
rather than absolute, rather with 
reference to the sentiments of those 
then opposed to the right honoura- 
ble gentleman, and with whom he 
now concurred, than from a comes 
plete coincidence in the views ene 
tertained by the right honourable 
gentleman: still his connexion had 
been such that he did not wish to 
be a member of a committee aps 
pointed to arraign his conduct. 
Mr. Windham, though little in- 
clined to enforce a devoted reves 
rence for public opinion on points 
of war and peace, yet upon such 
an occasion as this would maintam 
that the public was entitled to pars 
ticular attention. ‘The public was 
the party to be satisfied, for it was 
the property of the public that had 
been misapplied. The constitution 
of this committee ought to be such 
as not to admit of any suspicion. 
Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Grey, and 
the attorney-general, and Mr. R. 
Thornton severally spoke : the lat- 
ter gentleman defended the list of 
the committee, as it stood. For 
the que.tion S56; against i L19— 
bs Majority 
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Majority 135. Mr. Windham then 


moved that his own name be struc k 


out: Ayes 80; Noes 207.—Majori- 


ty 127. 
, It was not till the 6th of May 


th: it Mr. W hitbre ad renewed his 
motion as to the erasure ot lord 


Melville’s name from the, list of 


privy counsellors. He r Sy he 
said, to call the attention of the 
house to the further consideration 
of his majesty’s answer to the re- 
solutions relat ive to lord Melville. 

he chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, in interruption, that he 
had a communication to. make, 
which he believed would satisfy 
the house and the honourable ren- 
tleman, and he submitted, whether 
this ought not to take precedence 
ef any other question. Mr, Whit- 
bread resuming, insisted that what- 
soever it m ight be, it would come 
more prope rly before the house af- 
ter his motion should have been 
made. The honourable member 
then said, thet had he onthe morn- 
mig of the 9th of April brought 
forw: ird his present proposition, or 
even, supposing lord Melville to 
be 2 commoner, had he moved 
his expulsion, he was confident the 
motion would have been adopted. 
He had since expected, that in de- 
ference to the house some other 
measure would have been advised 
by ministers: a month had now 
elapsed, and still his lordship’s 
name was unerased trom the books 
of the privy council: there, indeed, 
did not seem any intention to re- 
commend such a step, and there- 
fore it became necessary formally 
to bring it forward in that house, 
The chancellor of the exch legner, 
when he interrupted the honour- 
able gentleman, had done it with a 
view to communicate to the house 
that his majesty had acceded to 
the advice which his ministers had 





AND 


hambly felt it their duty to give, 
and that the. business would be 
finally executed on the firs day 
that a councilts’ held for cneral 
purposes. “ Having said this, J 
shall, with the permission of 
house, say a few words on thé 
cumstances under which [ tormef# 
ly resisted this proposition, and 
those under which I have felt mys 
self bound to yield to it. On the 
discussion which formerly took 
place [ stated, that lord Melville 
having resipne P| his othei al Sita 
tion, and all prospect or hope of 
his return to ofhice being extin nct 
SO lony as the resolutions of the Sth 
of April remained in full force, it 
did not seem to be the sense of 
the house that the present motion 
should be insisted on. Even gen. 
tlemen on the other side did not 
seem to wish that the motion 
should be pushed to a division. It 
appeared generally to be felt that 
enough had been done. ‘The motion 
was accordingly withdrawn, and 
in — room ot it the house : igreed 
» lay the resolutions before his 
majesty. By following this course, 
it Was im: iwined that the same res 
sult would be obtaine -d, without 
wounding the feelings of the noble 
lord, who already was sufficiently 
ufflicted by the general decision of 
the house. I did not, therefore, 
feel that I was actually expected 
to advise his majesty to erase the 
name of lord Melville from the 
list of privy-counsellors. Had I 
conceived such to be ,the wish 
of this house, I shovld unques 
tionably have bowed to it. Since 
that time, and in consequence of 
the honourable member’s notices 
that his motion would be renewed, 
[ have had occasion to ascertain 
the sentiments of respect: eb le ger 
tlemen on by ith cides ot the hi NISC, 
and I see reason to believe that the 
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«ep desired by ethe “honourable 

tleman is considered, generally, 
as expedient. I have therefore 
felt it my duty to.give adyice of 
that nature, and Iam not ashamed 
to confess that I have not done so 
without a bitter pang. Twill not 
erase from my bosom feelings of 
rivate friendship, but I cannot 
suger these feelings to intertere 
with, what I find to be the declared 
sense of a majority of this house. 
After what I have said, the honour- 
able gentleman will see, I trust, 
the propriety of withdrawing his 
motion, Every public obiect is 


- obtained ; and I am sure the ho- 


nourable gentieman has candour 
and humanity exiough not to press 
discussions, the only effect of which 
must be to wound the already se- 
verely afflicted feelings of a de- 
pressed individual.” Mr. Fox 
would haye felt it more satisfac- 
tory to the country, had the event 
now announced taken place in a 
manner more congenial to public 
jusuce. It did not appear on the 
part of his majesty’s ministers as 
the voluntary act of men who wish- 
edto punish guilt. ‘They hardly 
Would admit that the conduct of 
lord Melville deserved the charac- 
ter of guilt, On the contrary, 
they not. long since insisted that he 
was guilty only of a breach of the 
imtention of an act of parliament. 
Now, indeed, a change has taken 
place in the tone of the right ho- 
hourable gentleman, and he has 
said that it has changed out of re- 
os to the house. But was not 
¢ sense of the house sufficiently 

own some weeks ago? Where did 
the right honourable gentleman 
ascertain the sense of the house ? 
Perhaps he had been canvassing 
among imdividuals, and was not 

ely to succeed in pressing an 
Opposition to the motion. It had 
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been said that the decision which 
led to the result the house had just 
heard, was the effect of something 
that had occurred among mini- 
sters about a week since; that it was 
most certainly a compromise ; if 
the change in the resolution of 
ministers arose from a wish to 
comply with the sense of the house, 
it must have taken place much 
sooner. Lord Melville was to be 
protected to the last moment; for, 
although the motion before the 
house had been announced some 
time since, a2 compliance with its 
object, which was the object of 
justice, was only communicated to 
the house the moment it was about 
to be submitted ; a thing though 
speedily done, yet tardily begun. 
It was quite obvious that ministers 
yielded most reluctantly, and that 
the voice of the country would 
not have been obeyed had mini- 
sters the power to resist.—The 
chancellor of the exchequer said, 
that as to the allusions of the ho- 
nourable gentleman to what he 
called a canvass of the members, 
he saw nothing censurable in avail. 
ing himself of his extensive inter- 
course to ascertain their sentiments 
upon any public question. This 
was a right which belonged to 
every one in that house: when he 
found that any particular proceed, 
ing was wished for by a majority, 
he thought it but right and re- 
spectful to adopt it at once, and 
prevent the necessity of debate, 
What he had done he by no means 
thought inconsistent with his of- 
ficial duty. He added, that there 
was not one word in the resolu- 
tions recommending the remoyal 
of lord Melville’s name from his 
majesty’s counci].—-The secretary 
at war confirmed Mr. Pitt’s state- 
ment of the sense of the house on 
the 10th of April, and begged the 
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house to recollect the expressions 
of the honourable gentleman op- 
posite: Did he not say, that he 
gloried in being, with the duke of 
Devonshire, the only example of 
such a punishment in the present 
reign, and that he did not wish 
to have such an associate as lord 
Melville, in what he called a di- 

. . ryt 
stinction and an honour? The ho- 
nourable gentleman who began the 
debate, in a manner which had 
little in it of liberality, pressed 
upon lord Melville as if he had 
shared the plunder of the nation, 
or participated in public robbery : 
it he meant so to charge him, let 
him bring forward his accusation, 
and it should be met. The ex- 
sent of lord Melville’s misconduct 
is, that he suTered Trotter to make 
terest ot the public money, 
and he has thereby certainly in- 
curred the displeasure of the house. 
A house of commons, however, 
has not always been as rigid, or 
as strictly just, as in the case of 
lord Melville. Is it necessary to 
sav, that lord Holland retired from 
the othce of paymaster of the army 
m 1765, and tor i? vears, till the 
year 1782, was in the undisturbed 
enjoyment, out of office, of 13,0002. 
per annum of interest ot public 
money remaining in his hands, or 
in those of his executors? If re- 
port mav be believed, the honour- 
able gentleman opposite has in his 
youthful speculations, as he calls 
them, or, as in plainer English 
they would be called, gambling, 
fost sums so large as no common 
pita ner could supply. Did 

@ when 200,000/, weretobe suppli- 
ed, imagine that lord Holland was 
not indebted to the public purse to 
enable him to defray the extrava- 
gancies of his early life? If these 
remarks are thought severe, Jet it 
hot be forgotten that only trom 


AND 


provocation, seldom surpassed, they 
have been called forth.—Mr. Foy; 
“Asthe right honourable gentleman 
has thourht proper so pointedly 
to allude to the conduct of my fa. 
ther, I hope for the indulgence of 
the house while I submit a few 
observations ; for, although a con. 
siderable time has _ elipsed since 
the death of the person to whom 
the right honourable gentleman al. 
ludes, I cannot but feel a high in. 
terest in what concerns his reputa. 
tion. What the right honourable 
rentleman could mean by callin 
an: in this instance, to my ar 
lection, unless to create an uneasi- 
ness in my breast, I am at a loss 
to imagine. For how does the case 
of my father apply to lord Mel. 
ville? There was no law to forbid 
the paymaster of the army to ap- 
ply the balances remaining in his 
hands to any purpose of private 
emolument in the way described. 
At the time lord Holland held 
that office, taking the fact as al. 
leged by the right honourable 
gentleman, the difference between 
lord Holland and lord Melville is 
this: that the conduct of the for- 
mer was not aguinst law, while 
that of the*other was in the very 
teeth of a law proposed by himself 
(cry ot Acar! hear!). That the prac- 
tice which obtained in the ofhce 
of paymaster of the army was ge 
nerally right, L am not going to at 
gue: but it must be in the recol- 
lection of the house, that at the 
time the practice was under dis 
cussion, very different opinions 
“mbes among the most eminent 
awyers in the country upon this 
question, whether the paymasters 
were accountable to the public for 
the interest arising out of the ba- 
lances remaining in their hands. 
The negative of this proposition 
was maintained by many aa 
0 
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of high consideration, but most 
certainly the weight of eminence 
and authority was on the other 
side; for it was held that the ba- 
lances were not the property of 
the public, but that of the public 
creditors. ‘This was repeatedly 
discussed in the house under vari- 
ousadministrations, I willnot men- 
tion that of the marquis of Rock- 
ingham ; but it was very fully can- 
vassed during the administration 
of lord North, when no feeling of 
favour towards mecould exist. ‘Vhe 
result was, that the committee re- 
ported that the practice was re- 
rded as a privilege belonging to 
the office of paymaster to the army, 
and that it had generally prevailed 
with those who held that office, 
with the exception of the father of 
the gentleman opposite to me 
(lord Chatham), and perhaps an- 
other. Had it been deemed a cri- 
minal act, no doubt some prosecu- 
tion would have been instituted, 
But the feeling was different, the 
house felt it so, and evinced its 
sentiment afterwards by granting 
an increase of the salary attached 
to the office, in lieu of such pri- 
vilege. Recollecting all this, and 
knowing that the practice existed 
upto the tme of the increase of 
salary on the appointment of Mr. 
Barke and Mr. Barré, I see no ana- 
logy between the case of lord Hol- 
land and lord Melville. With re- 
spect to what the honourable gen- 
teman has said of my early lite, | 
nave, 1am sorry to say, as he terms 
it, gambled a rood deal. I feel that 
contiuued that practice much too 
‘ong, and lost a considerable sum of 
money. My father certainly left me 
2 large fortune ; but how the right 
res gentleman can infer 
"ta Sosa spending that 
aivance ha wht! et Nama Raed 
ice in what he considers as my 
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father’s improper mode of obtain- 
ing it, or that I was a party to the 
misappropriation of public money, 
Iteave it to the house to coniec- 
ture. That those who are related 
to lord Melville should feel affect- 
ed by the disgrace into which he 
has fallen, is natural; but yet I 
think that such feelings should not 
be suffered to stand in the way of 
a great public duty, and, indeéd, 
it would be more delicate not to 
express them at all.”’ Mr, Fox con- 
cluded by saying, that if it were 
the object of the right honcurable 
gentleman to wound his feelings, 
he had completely failed; and he 
repeated, that if the right honour- 
able gentleman had succeeded in 
fixing an imputation upon the con- 
duct of lord Holland, that success 
would only have tended to aggra- 
vate the cuse of lord Melville. 

Mr. Whitbread inquired whe- 
ther lord Melville held any place 
of pfofit during the pleasure of the 
crown, and was answered * None 
but for lite? Mr. Whitbread then 
withdrew his motion.—The ‘com. 
mittee an the tenth report had, be- 
fore the discussion which we have 


just detailed, been occupied sedu- 


lously in its researches: and Mr. 
Whitbread, in consequence of what 
had passed there, now considered 
himself justified in giving notice of 
an intention finally to move for an 
impeachment. ‘This notice was 
met on the part of Mr. Robert 
Dundas, by a requisition that lord 
Melville should be admitted and 
heard by the house on the subject 
of the reports previous to the mo- 
tion. Leave to appear was given 
by the house of lords to their fel- 
low peer, according to precedent ; 
and on the 11th of June lord Mel- 
ville, escorted by the serjeant at 
arms, advanced within the bar ot 
the house of commons, where 2 
[ ©) char 
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chair was placed for his reception. 
After a short pause his lordship 
began his address. 
He expressed his satisfactit, 
that an opportunity was at length 
given him to defend his character, 
an opportunit ‘which he had invain 
asked for at the hands of the com- 
missioners. “That the horse might 
be put in possession of what had 
passed betwixt the commissioners 
and himself, he began by reading 
several letters, particularly cne 
from the former, dated April 2, 
1805, in which they refused to re- 
examine him, for the purpose of 
making what they termed a sup- 
plemental report. He also ex- 
plained his own eagerness to have 
been examined before the select 
committee, which was opposed by 
the orders of the house of lords, 
there existing one which forbade 
his appearance. He commented 
also upon the inconvenience under 
which he even now laboured, as 
he was permitted to attend only 
under a limitation that he should 
defend himself on such points as 
to which the house of commons 
had not previously passed any ac- 
cusatory or criminatory resolu. 
tions. He was circumscribed, 
therefore, from enterimy into any 
defence with respect to the resolu- 
tions passed on the 8th of April. 
Those resolutions are fourteen in 
number, to which another was 
added on the 29th, ‘That the attor- 
ney-general be directed to take 
sich measures as May appear to 
him to be most ethectwal for as- 
certaming and recovering sums 
due to the public trom lord vis- 
count Melville, or Alexander Trot. 
rer @Sq., iN respect to any profits 
cerived by them from money is- 
sued for naval Purl poses, and that 
may have come into their hands 
subsequent to the ist day of Janv- 


ary 1786.” “ The 12th, 13th, and 
i4th are chiefly deserving of atten. 
tion ; the previous ones being mere. 
ly statements of facts. From the 
terms of the 12th resolution, it is 
necessary to couple it with the 13th, 
and the joint import is then, That 
Mr. Trotter, at various times, by 
a manifest evasion of the act, did 
draw from the bank and invest ip 
exchequer and navy bills, and lend 
upon the security of stock, and 
employ in discounting private bills, 
and in the purchase of bank and 
East India stock, large sums of 
public money for the purposes of 
private emolument, and in doi 
so acted with my knowledge a 
consent, being my private agent: 
and the charge implies, though-it 
does not expressly say, that Mr. 
Trotter, so acting’ as my private 
agent, did occasionally lay out 10 
or 20,0002. for my use and bene. 
fit. Upon this 1 must say that this 
is erroneous in every particular. 
I never knew that Mr. Trotter had 
drawn any money out in manifest 
evasion of the act: I never knew 
that he had invested money in er 
chequer or navy bills; I never 
knew that he had lent upon the 
security of stock; 1 never knew 
that he had employed any money 
in the discount of private bills; J 
never knew that he employed any 
money in the purchase of bank or 
India stock. Hf such transactions 
existed, they were not, as. stated, 
with my privity and consent. | 
need not, theretore, stop to expres 
the indignation I felt when I found 
that not only that knowledge was 
imputed to me; but that it wa 
even surmised tha: Mr. Trotter, ® 
the execution of those transactions 
enjoyed the benefit of my con 
dential knowledge of the secrets # 
government. nother cha 
must notice, and which I had ne 
ticed 
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ticed and positively denied: before 
the resolutions of the Sth of April, 
that I had ever participated in 
profits supposed to have been made 

y Mr. ‘Trotter. I have reason 
too to know, that he, had he been 
asked; would have wholly deni- 
ed such a participation. What, 
indeed, would at once refute any 
such insinuation is, that every sum 
advanced to me by Mr, ‘Trotter 
has been repaid to the uttermost 
farthing. When I came into the 
navy pay-office I found Mr. ‘Trot- 
ter there, having been introduced 
to it in consequence of his relation- 
ship to the late sir Gilbert Elliot 
and Mr. Coutts; he attracted my 
countenance by his zeal in pointing 
out to me the means that were of- 
ten used to deprive the seamen and 
their families of the full amount of 
what they were justly entitled to ; 
he enabled me to make the regula- 
tions which afterwards were sanc- 
tioned by parliament. Upon the 


* death of Mr. Douglas I was led to 


appoint him to the office of pay- 
master. From being near me he na- 
turally became the channel through 
which I transacted much public 


‘and private business, and I must 


say, that, however some parts of 
his conduct may have recently 
brought upon me much disquietude 
and anxiety, still the pay-office was 
conducted, for a period: of four- 
teen years, without one payment 
being a moment delayed at the 
treasurer's office: and an account 
of not less than one hundred and 
thirty-four millions sterling has 
been closed, without the loss of one 
farthing having arisen to the pub- 
lic durmg the whole of thar time. 
I now proceed to the 14th resolu- 
tion, which embraces my supposed 
connivance at ‘T'rotter’s conduct, 
and also the violation of the act of 
Parliament. If it is meant to say, 
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that Mr. Trotter had any aithority 
from me to draw sums indiscrim- 
nately from the -bank for his own 
use or emolument, I must deny 
that to such transactions I was 
ever privy: but, if it is meant 
that after the money was drawn 
from the bank by assignments, 
under the orders of the competent 
boards, it was illegal to put it into 
the hands of Mr. Coutts, I am 
yet, after all I have heard, to learn 
that it was a breach of the statute. 
That an indiscriminate power of 
drawing from the bank was given 
by me to Mr. ‘Trotter, cannot be 
alleged by any person who at- 
tends to the real import of my evi- 
dence : the plain import of my 
answer to the questions of the com- 
missioners is, that when the money 
was legally, and in the terms of 
the act of parliament, drawn from 
the bank, I permitted Mr. ‘Trotter 
to lodge such balance of the money 
assigned as was not called for by the 
persons entitled to receive it. Now, 
as to the violation of the act of 
parliament, I contend, that there 
is not one clause of the act prohibi- 
tory of the permission to lodge as- 
signed money in the hands of a 
private banker till applied for 
by the person entitled to it. ‘This 
point 1 wish to be considered as at 
present altogether unconnected 
with the use made of the money 
when so lodged. Suppose, that, 
instead of lodging the money of 
the description I have stated in a 
private banker’s hands, the prac- 
tice had been to open a separate 
account in the bank of England 
for the deposit of such assigned 
money till cailed for; nobody, 
surely, would have contended that 
in such an arrangement the trea- 
surer of the navy would have vio- 
lated either the spirit or letter of 
the act: and yet, if no draft could 
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be made except on the general ac- 
count raised at the bank in the 
name of the treasurer, the viola- 
tion would equally exist in the 
sipposed as in the real case. The 
fact is, that the law of 1785 was 
not intended to embrace all regu- 
lations for the conduct of that 
great machine which has now be- 
come necessary fer the regular 
payment of the naval service ; its 
single object was to convert the 
treasurer’s account from a_per- 
sonal to an official account, and 
thereby to obviate an abuse where- 
by ex-treasurers ot the navy had 
large balances in their hands, and 
remained gréat public accountants 
many years after they were out of 
office.” —The noble lerd m this part 
of his address adopted the line of ar- 
gument made use of on a tormer 
night by Mr. Canning,as tothe preat 
difference existing betweenthearmy 
pay-office and the navy-office, and 
the necessity of the payments of 
the latter taking place in most mi- 
nute sums. He observed also, 
that the practice of lodging naval 
money in the hands of Mr. Coutts 
continued for two years after he 
was out of office ; and it was alter- 
ed ultimately by Mr. Bathurst, 
not on a clear opimon formed by 
him of its illegality, but only be- 
cause he thought the alteration 
expedient. His lordship theretore 
thought, even had he violated the 
law, that still there could have 
been no gross violation; that, even 
though there had been a breach, 


yet there was no high breach of 


duty,— Having endeavonred, as 
clearly as I can, to explain the 
grounds upon which no legality 
is imputable, I trust the nature 
and extent of the beneiit which | 
conceive the paymaster might de- 
rive, from lodging the money thus 
drawn from the bank in the hands 


of messrs. Coutts, will be imma 
diately perceived. I conceived the 
advantage to arise from an under. 
standing between h m and the par. 
ners of that house, as to the bene. 
fit they might respectively derive 
from the customary use of moner 
while in their hands; and such an 
arrangement between them could 
not prevent the paymaster from 
drawing at any mement from 
Coutts’s house any sum requisite 
for the discharge of claims to which 
that deposit money was _ liable. 
aa 
ihis is a state of the case, and af 
the impressions I had of it; and 
when { did not interpose to pres 
vent the paymaster'’s enjoying such 
emolument, I did not conceive my. 
self to be infringing any act of par 
liament, nor did I feel that I was 
incurring, either for the public or 
myself, the smallest degree of 
risk, I never felt it to be a clan 
destine or mysterious arrangement, 
or one which I might not put an 
end to at any moment I found es 
pedient. Knowing that the pay- 
master had this advantage, I did 
not think it necessary to attend to 
a recommendation in the year 
1786, of former commissioners, that 
the paymaster’s salary should be 
augmented from 500/. to 800/. per 
annum ; nor, in fact, was any ad- 
dition made till the vear 1800, 
when a still further increase of bu- 
siness arising in consequence of the 
adoption of many new and bene, 
ficial regulations, that larger ab 
lowance then took place. must 
ior a few minutes recall the atten- 
tion of the house to the insinuation, 
that my authorising the lodging ot 
naval moncy in the house of messts. 
Coutts could only proceed from 4? 
intention of its being appropriated 
to private emolument. Previously 
to the year 1786, the navy-pay- 
ofhce was situated in the city 
t 
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the neighbourhood of the bank; and 


it was only in consequence of its re- 
moval to Somerset Place that the 
suggestion was made io me, of the 
convenience of placing the money, 
when drawn from the bank, at 
some banker’s in the neighbour- 
hood. I think, indeed, I could 
prove that both the convenience 
and the security of the public 
would be better consulted by the ac- 
counts of the sub-uccountants being 
placed in a situation liable to the 
daily inspection of the paymaster, 
than by having them raised in their 
separate Names, af sO great a di- 
stance from the means of such ha- 
bitual examination. Having in 
the course of this statement given 
an open explanation of the circum- 
stances connected with the pur- 
port of the resolutions of the Sth 
of April, I am aware it may na- 
turally be asked, why 1 made any 
reserve in the answers I gave, when 
examined by the commissioners of 
naval inquiry. Having been asked 
this by many of my private friends, 
I can the more readily suppose the 
question to arise in the minds of 
others. I gladly seize this oppor- 
tunity to premise, that the real im. 
port of my examination before the 
commissioners has been either 
much misunderstood or grossly 
misrepresented. It has been ai- 
firmed, that J refused to answer 
whether I had derived profit from 
the public money in the hands of 
the treasurer. 1 have done no such 
thing : the commissioners, in their 
letter of the 26th of June, call upon 
me to givetheman account of certain 
particulars in detail, which it was li- 
terally impossible for me to do; and 
I added, should think it my duty 
to withhold the information ree 


Rory. alluding to sums, which 


a ee Occasionally withdrawn 
: other public purposes, not naval. 
eard no more from the commissi- 
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oners for the space of fonr months, 
during which’ period they had be- 
come possessed of all Mr. Trotter’s 
private accounts with the house of 
Messrs. Coutts. On the @d of No- 
vember, 150+, I received a sum- 
mons from the commissioners, re- 
questing my attendance; I attend- 
ed, and underwent an examination 
by questions obviously prepared 
with much previous consideration, 
Having related these circumstances, 
and not being in possession myself 
of any of the accounts, tie house 
will, I think, perceive how much the 
terms of my evidence have been 
misunderstood, if it is supposed 
that I had refused in general to 
answer whether J had derived bee 
nefit from the public money. At 
the time of that question being put, 
I had received the unexpected in- 
formation, that Mr. ‘Trotter, in the 
advances he had made to me on 
the account current of my affairs, 
had made them without discrimi, 
nating whether they were from 
rivate funds, or from his public bas 
ata: from the knowledge ot this 
blended account, I was induced to 
adopt a degree of reserve beyond 
what the occasion called for, in- 
stead of answering directly in the 
negative. A great deal of acrimony. 
and ingenuity has been resorted to 
in the interpretation of another 
answer. When I was questioned 
whether I directed or authorised 
Mr. ‘Trotter to lay out or apply- 
any of the money issued for car+ 
rying on the current service of 
the navy, since the Ist of January 
1786, for my benefit. or advan- 
tage, I replied, that to the best of - 
my recollection 1 never did, I 
certainly might, and ought to have 
answered simply, that I never 
did; my having prefixed the other 
useless words, arose out of a 


‘mode of expression customary with 


me, in speaking of past transacr 
b uons, 
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tions. Upon another topic, much 
oped has been founded on the 
ground of my having declined to 
answer questions to criminate my- 
self. This charge is the more extra- 
ordinary, since my accusers have 
rested the whole of their charge 
an what they have been pleased to 
call my confession. I certainly 
never made use of the clause in the 
act of parliament, for any personal 
reason, but solely to protect me 
from any of those irregularities 
which may be supposed to be com- 
mitted in applying for a time any 
of the naval money to other public 
services. Indeed, if I had disclosed 
any of those transactions, I should 
have felt myself guilty, not only 
of a breach of public duty, but a 
most unwarrantable breach of pri- 
vate honour. It has also been urged 
against me from different quar- 
ters, that I could have had no other 
motive for remaining treasurer of 
the navy, after [ became secretar 

of state, except the unlawful ening 
am supposed to have made by that 
situation. ‘There is one who hears 
me, and others with whom I have 
now no conmexion in politics, who 
can bear testimony that I never 
was one hour secretary of state 
with my own inclination. Under the 
original institution of the board 
of India commissioners, the tre2- 
surership of the navy was under- 
stood to bethe appropriate situation 
of the person who was to take the 
leadiag part in the Managenient 
and control of the affairs in India. 
Phad acted in that character for 
many years, and perhaps may have 
had the vanity to think, that by a 
successful administration of that 
great concern I had done essential 
service to my country; I had there- 
fore a predilection for the Indian 
department, and it was the only 
ne m which I wished to be em- 
ployed. On this gromnd I declined 


accepting the seals of the home de 
partment, at the time lord Grenville 
was appointed ; and when ata later 
period I was induced to ace 

them, it was with ar assurance that 
I should only hold them for a fey 
months, ttll the return from abroad 
of a noble lord for whom they 
were destined. He did not retura 
at the time expected, and the state 
of the country rendered it imposti. 
ble for me to decline obeying the 
command of my sovereign, by re. 
maining in the home department. 
When the duke of Portland was 
appointed to that situation, I again 
made it my request, that I might 
confinemyself to the affairs of India, 
and I again only desisted, from 
being specially commanded by his 
majesty to do so. The result of 
what I have stated on this topic, is, 
that I never had any peedilection 
for the office of treasurer of the 
Navy, excepting so far as it was 
the situation at that time appro. 
priated to the person at the head of 
the administration of India.—I now 
proceed to observe upon the report 
of the committee of the house of 
commons. It begins by stating 
the substance of Mr. 'Trotter’s ev 
dence respecting his advances to 
me; upon which I must at onee 
observe, that it is tmpossible for 
tne to analyse any of the statements 
given by Mr. Trotter. None of 
the public accounts of the office 
ever were in my custody or posses 
sion; and from the day I transfer 
red my balances to my successor, I 
considered my connexion with the 
pav-ofice wholly to have ceased, as 
much as if it had never existed. 
I for many years past have const 
dered the vouchers of my settled 
accounts with Mr. ‘Trotter, m 
the management of my private 
affairs, as not being of the smallest 
I have indeed 


preserving them : 


use, nor have I ever thought of 
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had an opportunity of looking into 
Mr. Trotter’s accounts with Messrs. 
Coutts; but the bare inspection ot 
them is sufficient to convince every 
mn of the impossibility of de- 
riving any information from them. 
J only therefore can affirm gene- 
rally, that I am not indebted in 
one shilling either to Mr. ‘Trotter 
or the public. Upon any anterior 
details into which Mr. ‘Trotter may 
have entered, or may hereafter 
enter, any distinctexplanationonmy 
part is utterly impossible, I mean 
not to insinuate -any imtenuon on 
the part of Mr. Trotter to state 
any thing differently from what his 
recollection may have suggested at 
the moment; at the same time, it 
appears he has nothing to resort 
to but his memory, and both him- 
self and his friends know that tor 
aconsiderable time past that could 
not be relied on, as firmly as some 
years ago. An instance of this 
occurs in what he says about a Mr. 
Tweedie, whom heconsiders as hav- 
ing been employed by me confi- 
dentially, when he certainly never 
acted in any other shape than 
as a méssenger between him and 
myself.—I proceed now to other 
points; and I must remark that 
whilst I was treasurer of the navy, 
I was at the same time the confi- 
dential adviser of government m 
every thing relating to the affairs 
in Scotland; in that capacity every 
person must feel the impossibility of 
being so without having recourse to 
the expenditure of occasional sums 
for the purposes of government ; 
and however sutished my own con- 
viction may havebeen, and however 
clear the necessity and propriety of 
the expenditure in the mstances in 
Which it occurred, every one must 
aware that it is impossible they 
should be detailed without great 
public and personal inconvenience : 
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and I affirm that the 10,000/. which 
came into my hands during the 
paymastership of Mr. Douglas, was 
neither used, nor meant to be used, 
for any object of personal profit 
or emolument. But I cannot en 
ter into a more minute explanation, 
either with regard to that sum or 
another of about a similar amount 
ata later period, without incurringa 
charge of a great breach as well of 
public duty as of private honour. 
‘There is one striking circumstance 
in this business, on which I may 
fairly rest in appealing to the can- 
dour of the house :—In my letter 
on the 30th of June last, to the 
commissioners of naval inquiry, 
though I referred to the whole, I 
certainly had particularly in con- 
templation a sum of 40,0002. ad- 


‘vanced to Mr. Pitt, for purposes 


explained in the report of the com- 
mittee of the house of commons. 
This sum formed two thirds of the 
whole; yet if Mr. Pitt had not 
thought it expedient to divulge the 
transaction, | should havethought it 
my duty never to have made such a 
discovery, from any personal consi- 
deration either of fame or safety : 
and yet it is obvious to what an 
extent of additional suspicion and 
obloguy I should have been e) 

posed by the concealment. It will 
be recollected, that with regard to 
the 10,000/. put into my hands by 
Mr. Douglas, there is no room tor 
any charge of violation of an act 
of parliament, as it took place be- 
fore the existence of any act pro- 
fessing to make new regulations. 
The explanation which I have now 
given applies to 20,0002. of the sum 
mentioned in the report ; and, with 
the addition of whatever sum Mr. 
Trotter was at any time in advance 
for me, in his account current, 
forms the aggregate of any advance 
he may have made to me, in so far 
as 
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as I can speak from the conviction 
of my own mind, There is some 
confusion in Mr. Trotter’s memory, 
when he talks of twenty-two thou- 
sand or twenty-three thousand 
pounds as distinct from the ad- 
vances of ‘from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand pounds on his ac- 
count current.’ Either the one or 
other of these sums must be over- 
stated. It is true, I have no ma- 
terials or documents by which | 
can either assist or correct his re. 
collection. I was perfectly aware 
that I was accountable to the public 
for the repayment of about twenty 
thousand pounds, drawn for conti- 
dential purposes, exclusive of the 
forty thousand to be immediately 
mentioned. But Mr. Trotter was 
wholly ignorant of those appropri- 
ations; and if he endeavoured to 
form a conjecture concerning them, 
it would have only served to mis- 
lead and confuse him. 

*«] shall now advert to asum men- 
tioned by Mr. Trotter, as borrowed 
at my direction and on my account, 
My own recollection is clear that 
it Wasa sum ot twenty thousand 
pounds, and the annual interest 
awe upon a thousand pounds. He 

ywever states it to be twenty-two 
or twenty-three: if the three thou- 
sand pounds im addition was any 
advance on my account, it must 
have been on his account current, 
or in some other way which it is 
now impossible for me to trace. 
Mr. Trotter says, in the report, 
that he was himself the lender, and 
upon his authority I suppose he 
was, [had no knowledge of that, 
however, at the time, nor did 
i know of it ull within there 
icw weeks, The next articu- 
iar in the report is the se ot 
40,000/. advanced for the relief of 
Messrs. Boyd and Co. I think it 
urumportant to say whether the 
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suggestion originated with me op 
not. I certainly was fully per. 
suaded of its necessity and pro. 
priety. It may be right for me tp 
advert to this part of the report, as 
it mentions my Not paying interes 
when I repaid the sums to Mr, 
‘Trotter detailed in the report. Ie 
will, I think, be expected that | 
should give reasons why no interes 
was paid: The sums would have 
yielded no interest had they re 
mained in the bank, nor under the 
circumstances of the case did | 
imagine that the public would ever 
look tor interest :—-for the sum bor. 
rowed at my direction for myself, 
interest was regularly paid ; and if 
I tor years was subject to sucha 
payment, it seems to afford a strong 
resumption that I was not in the 
habit of applying public money to 
my own privateemolument. thas 
been inferred from the latitude of 
expression used by Mr. ‘Trotter, 
that he was in the practice of occa. 
sionally making advances to me, 
to the extent of ten or twenty thou- 
sand pounds. He certainly could 
only mean to speak of the aggregate 
sum advanced on his account 
current with me, adding all the 
items together during the whole 
progress of the account ; on which, 
he states, there was at different 
times a considerable balance in my 
favour, on which he did not pay 
any mterest, And any considera- 
tion of interest can only apply to 
the sums which Mr, Trotter was 
in advance for me, on my private 
account current with him, One 
advance made to me was for one 
or two instalments on the loyalty 
loan; and when I subscribed, I 
certainly had not at my command 
that sum: ttwas expected, however, 
that men in public situations should 
give countenance to it, and I pur- 
chased to dispose of the stock ae 
ue 





The late Mr. Henry Drummond 
managed it for me. Mr. Trotter re- 
ceived of my private funds and 
from my salary not less, and proba- 
bly more, than twenty thousand 
unds, during the fourteen years 
fr was in the navy-ofhice ; the §c- 
peral impression I had of the-state 
of our accounts Was such as to 
make interest upon any balance 
appear to me of little moment.— 
second head of the inquiry in 

the report embraces the subject of 
a communication said to have been 
made by Mr, Raikes to Mr, Pitt: 
This is said to have taken place in 
1797; andcertainly my ownrecollec- 
tion now is rather derived from Mr. 
Pitt, with whom 1 have conversed 
upon the subject lately, than from 
any impression on my own mind. 
Supposing, therefore, Mr. Pitt to 
have made the communication to 
me in the same terms in which 
Mr. Raikes made it to him, I was 
likely enough to have treated it as 
an idle rumour, arising from the 
permission I had given to Mr. Trot- 
ter to draw from the bank, and 
place in the hands of Messrs. Coutts, 
the sums necessary in the regular 
course of office. ‘This would, and 
I dare say did account to me for 
the rumour, and J treated it lightly 
accordingly, The third head of 
inquiry referred to the committee, 
respects the loss sustained by Mr. 
Jellicoe. I own this is the point of 
all others with respect to which I 
wm least anxious: my fame, not 
my fortune, is the object of consi- 
deration with me: when it is so 
clearly established that the loss had 
occurred previous to my having 
anyconnexion with the treasurership 
of the navy, I should feel myself 
evously injured if his majesty 
d not been advised to give me the 
relief which I received. } ad Jellicoe 


lived, Tam impressed with a con- 
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viction that the public would, from 
the value of his invention, havebeen 
glad to have purchased the patent 
at a much higher price, than by 
the loss which has been sustained 
by its failure; and jt should be re- 
collected that the public even now 
enjoys the benefit of it, without 
any compensation, excepting so far 
as the loss in question can Be con- 
sidered as such. Before concluding 
the observations on the report of 
the committee, 1 must notice shat 
which has operated, I hear, even 
on the minds of candid and ho- 
nourable men; I mean the clause in 
the release produced by Mr. Trot- 
ter, relative to the destroying the 
vouchers of all pecuniary transac- 
tions between him and me. In ex- 
amining this subject, it must im- 
mediately occur to observation, 
that I was at thedistanceof 400 miles 
when this release was prepared 
and transmitted to me for signa- 
ture; there was nothing particu- 
larly to call my attention to this 
clause; nor did I think there was 
any thing more in it than a com- 
mon form, expressive of an obliga- 
tion on the parties, not to keep in 
their possession any receipts or 
other vouchers, which could be 
made the ground of a claim by 
the heirs of either party against 
the other. I was never consulted 
about the clause, as indeed my di- 
stance from the place where it wa: 
prepared has of course a tendency 
to show. Mr. Trotter himself is 
asked, ‘ Did lord Melville give 
any instructions for inserting the 
clause to destroy the vouchers?’ 
and he answers, ‘No.’ ‘ Did you 
know of his having given such in- 
structions to any one?’ ¢ ] 
did not.’ Mr. Spottiswoode, who 
drew the release, atsadied within 
these few months, I am deprived 
of his evidence; but ek gaa 
an 
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and his son would probably have 
heard that particular instructions 
bad been given, were the Case SO; 
and they know nothing of it: in- 
deed, a charge grounded upon this 
is in itself absurd ; if it means any 
thing, it must mean that Mr. Trot- 
ter and I, being conscious of some 
foul transactions, had resolved to 
destroy the evidence of them: yet, 
imstead of destroying such evidence 
silently, we are supposed to be 
willing to record our intention in a 
formal deed, and to publish to 
very person who saw the decd the 
means we had taken t cover it 
again. The house, as I understood, 
has been desired to atthnd to the 
circumstance of its bearing date 
soon after the commission of naval 
inquiry was appointed; but if the 
varties concerned were panic-struck 
o y dread of the commissioners of 
naval inquiry, was it not natural for 
themimmediately to have destroyed 
these dangerous documents of guilt, 
instead of entering into an obligati- 
on liable to al! the objectionsand dit- 
ficulties which have been pointed 
out? Surely the parties had noground 
tw imagine that this release would 
not be produced, as well as the do- 
cuments meant to be destroyed ; 
and certainly not one of the vouch- 
ers could have been dwelt upon with 
more ingenuity and asperity than 
uysreleasehasbeen. Hf indeed it was 
meant to impose any active obliga- 
tron upon me, | have certainly been 
very remiss in the performance of 
it, since I never have destroyed a 
single paper, from a feeling that J 
was bound by tms to do so. As to 
the act of parliament appointing 
the commisstoners of naval inquiry, 
no One, I believe, imagined that any 
thing but the abuses in the dock- 
vard was the object of the appoint- 
ment. At the ume Iwas applied to 
for the release, 1 was living with my 


family, and amongst my frieng 
in Scotland ; and perhaps if I haj 
continued in that secession from 
public business, no attack woul 
ever have been directed againg 
me.”’—His lordship, having finished 
his observations, concluded with 
much energy; he hoped that he 
had sufficiently refrained from 
asperity of language expressive of 
his feelings ; his enemies, he said, 
were mistaken if they supposed that 
his spirits were easily to be broken 
down, by any exertion of theirs; 
but he wished he could say that 
he was unassailable in other quar. 
ters. ‘The lashes intended for him 
had cruelly lacerated the feelings 
of many valuable friends, and of 
others more nearly and dearly con. 
nected with him; he would not 
trouble the house with much on 
the motion which he heard was 
intended to be made; he could 
hardly, however, believe that either 
umpeachment or indictment was se 
riously intended ; such active steps 
2s had been taken out of door 
could never have been resorted to, 
had any legal proceedings been in- 
tended against him. Circumstances 
not in his power to control, de- 
barred him from the possibility of 
uttering what it would be most his 
personal interest to disclose. He de- 
spaired not, even in his own time, to 
receive ample justice from his de. 
luded country; he yet exptcted to 
be considered hereafter as a man 
who had, during a long life of pub 
lie service, exerted his unremutting 
endeavours to promote the welfare 
and the essential interest of his 
country.—Lord Melville havin 
retired, Mr. Whitbread rose a 
observed, that it was the cause of 
creat satisfaction that the noble 
Yord had taken an opportunity ot 
being heard on the charges agains 
him. He wished that it were com 
patiple 
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patible with the forms of the house 
jor his lordship to have remained, 
that he might reply to the argu- 
ments which would be urged in 
answer to what he had said. The 
noble lord had expressed his satis- 
faction that - posterity would do 
him justice: it was impossible, how- 
ever, for the house to take on this 
occasion the assertions of the noble 
lord as evidence against his own 
testimony on oath, and to the de- 
clarations of others under a similar 
sanction. An honourable gentle- 
man, when notice was first given of 
his present motion, had asked, whe- 
therin bringing the motion forward 
he acted as the organ of the select 
committee? If there were to be any 
organ of the committee, it un- 
questionably must have been the 
chairman: the committee, however, 
had come to no decision on the sub- 
ject; but, as a member of it, he 
fooked upon himself as justified in 
submitting to the house of com- 
mons this motion, which he deemed 
to be not at all inconsistent with 
what had hitherto been done. A ci- 
vil suit had been preferred, but cer- 
tainly that did not exclude a pro- 
section in a criminal form. He 
should propose, upon the present 
occasion, to do that which lord 
Loughborrough had done with re- 
spect to e Hacdans: when the 
impeachment was brought against 
him, a civil suit was also pending 
in the court of chancery; lord 
Loughborough directed the suit to 
be suspended till the impeachment 
should be decided. The additional 
circumstances that had now come 
out with respect to the tenth re- 
pe rendered it impossible for the 

s¢ not to adopt some criminal 
Proceeding. 1t might be said that 

committee had no power to in- 
vestigate the question of participa- 
Yon; - he admitted that no such 
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power was delegated. That, how- 
ever, Which came out incidentally, 
and without seeking, warranted 
him in charging upon lord Mele 
ville, that he did participate; and 
it would have been a dereliction 
of duty in them, on such a case, not 
to have gone into it. He fel¢ 
himself bound, as did indeed the 
whole committee, to report what 
had come out incidentally; and 
when that report is before the 
house, what course had the house 
to pursue, but that of impcach- 
ment? Yet they were now but on 
the brink and verge of discovery ; 
more, much more, was yet to 
come. He called on the house 
to impeach lord Melville ; first, on 
the ground of his connivance at a 
breach of trust ; secondly, on that 
of participation with Mr, Trotter ; 
thirdly, on his having obtained, 
under fraudulent pretexts, a release 
for certain sums of money due, 
of the late Mr. Adam Jellicoe. He 
should not dwell on the first charge; 
that had been before the house. 
What was added to it by the re- 
port of the select committee? That 
the power which lord Melville had 
given to Mr. Trotter had been 
delegated by the latter to Mr. 
Wilson, with whom he left blank 
drafts; so that, neither having a 
control over the other, the prac. 
tice might be continued through ail 
the clerks in office. The honourable 
member oodserved, that Wilson had 
been examined before the come 
mittee, and had undoubtedly con- 
ducted himself with propriety. He 
owed him that justice. The noble 
lord had said, that till this day he 
had no opportunity of being heard. 
Surely he Sad been heard by thecom- 
missioners: to be heard by the house, 
he had never requested till now; 
yet he might have done so betore 
the passing of the resolutions of the 

“eighth 
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eighth of April. The charge of 
participation was now made di- 
rectly, for the first time : what had 
been uttered by the noble lord had 
strengthened the impression on his 
mind, which first led him to make 
the charge. The noble lord had 
said, that the profit of Trotter was 
only meant by him to arise from 
what allowance Messrs. Coutts 
mighthave made him, forthe money 
placed in their hands. Such allow- 
ance was never made by bankers 
in England ; yet this was the noble 
lord’s account of Trotter’s partici- 
pation. The excuse of the mixed 
account was a strange and idle one. 
All Trotter's funds must have been 
public money, or derived from the 
misapplication of public money. 

He had been recommended to lord 
Melville, and appointed to a place 
with a salary of 5000. per annum: 
it was impossible with such means 
he could have had money to lend 
to such an amount, of his own 
private acquisition : this lord Mel- 
ville must have known. An argu- 
ment was revived by his lordship, 
that no loss had been sustained ; he 
would not repeat the answers given 
to it before. 2000/. a year salary, 
however, had been given to make 
amends for the public money being 
lodged in the bank. ‘The condi- 
tion had not been kept: that sum 
therefore for sixteen years was lost 
tothe public. Amongsttheaggrava- 
tions that had been brought to light 
before the select committee, it had 
appeared that larger advances than 
were before known had been made 
to his lordship without interest ; and 
yet hislordshiphad boldly toldthem, 

e would never reveal the appli- 
cation of the sums in question. 
Trotter’s refusal to answer, which 
he maintained was the fact; the 
babitual mode of expression of his 
lordship ; the burning the pacers ; 





AND 





the unusual clause in the release (fog 
unusual it was ),—all were presump. 
tions against lord Meville. There 
was also another new circumstance, 
which afforded reason for thinkin 
his lordship guilty ; and Mr. Whit. 
bread was the more ready to men. 
tion this, because it exonerated the 
right honourable the chancellor of 
the exchequer from all knowled 
of any emolument having been de 
rived from public moncy. The 
noble lord, though a conversation 
had passed upon the subject be. 
twixt himself and Mr. Pitt, had 
not mentioned to that gentleman, 
what he had told the commis. 
sioners, that the money was 
lodged in a private banker's hands, 
The right honourable gentleman, 
he thought, should, however, have 
made some further inquiry, and 
had been betrayed by his confi. 
dence in the noble lord. Mr. Whit. 
bread adverted to the sums drawn 
by Mr. T'weedie, and contended 
that no account was given where 
or when the sums were received, 
or where and when they were paid. 
It was perfectly unexplained by 
lord Melville, to what public pur. 
pose he had applied the public 
money that had been from time to 
time advanced to him. In 1786, 
when Mr. Douglas was paymaster, 
he was in no high situation, such 
as would afford him the pretext for 
asserting that he had applied the 
money to confidential services: yet 
he will not reveal ; he does not offer 
to state it even toasecret committee. 
If he would state it even to a jury 
of honour, composed of his right 
honourable friend Mr. Pitt, the 
right honourable Mr. Windham, 
who had formerly been in office, 
and any other honourable man, 
and they should acquaint the house 
that they were satisfied with his ex- 
nlanation, he too would-be — 
The 
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The honourable gentleman came 
next to the consideration of the 
third charge. Jellicoe had been in 
the habit of leaving his accounts 
deficient. Lord Melville at length 
suspected the cause; and every 
thing that came out relative to 
him showed he had been tempted 
to use money lying by negligence 
too long in his hands. Surely 
lord Melville ought to have sus- 
pended Jellicoe, and to have taken 
the securities offered to him for the 
repayment of the deficiency : but he 
permitted the abuse to go on, and 
the result was most untortunate.: 
Aright honourable gentleman, in- 
teed (Mr. Rose), though dealing 
generally only in monosyllables, 
had upon this occasion given a florid 
and reasoning answer, and had said 
that it was an act of bare justice to 
grant the warrant, and that he 
would have granted it even to an 
enemy. He should have shown, 
however, that the greater part of 
the money lost through Ietlicoe 


had been left in his hands during: 


the administration of lord Mel- 
ville’s predecessor, as had been 
asserted. The deticitency had never 
amounted to more than 7000/. and 
when his lordship came into office 
had been reduced to 900/. Under 
lord Melville it increased at one 
time to 47,0007. The whole defi- 
tieney was his lordship’s, except 
the GOL, Besides, from 1793 up 
to 1800 no measures were taken to 
recover the balance from Jelicoe’s 
effects, After all, precedents for ac- 
quittal in this case should have 
been shown. His lorship had said 
that the treasurership of the navy 
Was always designed to’ go with 
the board of contro}. If so, why 
had not lord Castlereagh the trea- 
Surership of the navy? All that 
Was new required to be done was, 
that lord Melville should be put 
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on his trial. His friends had for- 
merly culled for trial. ‘The trial of 
lord Macclesfield occupied only 25 
days, and he was sure that that of 
lord Melville would nottakeup more. 
The greatness of the expense was 
also no objection. The country, if 
not too poor to be robbed, is not too 
poor to demand justice. His lord- 
ship had dwelt on his greatness ; he 
had been raised to another house of 
higher dignity than this. That he 
had not been raised to that dignity 
by a monarch whom he had de. 
ceived and betrayed, was well 
worthy of being ascertained. He 
was raised to the peerage by a mini- 
ster nowa member also of the same 
house (lord Sidmouth), who never 
would have advised his majesty to 
have ratsed lord Melville to that 
dignity, had he known of the pre- 
sent transactions. If a peer is dis- 
graced by his practices, it ought 
to be known that he is a disgraced 
man. Such a character is not 
meant to sit there. He moved, 
“ That Henry lord viscount Mel- 
ville be impeached of high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” 

Mr. Bond expressed his agree- 
ment with the honourable gentle- 
man, that some further step should 
be taken in this business; but he 
meant to offer an amendment as 
to the mode to be pursued. When 
the motion for a censure on the 
conduct of lord Melville was first 
brought forward, he had consider- 
ed it as premature, but it had 
been carried. ‘The next step was 
the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the allegations of 
the tenth report. Restrictions 
were imposed on that cammittee 
~—he owned, not at all satisfactory 
to himself. The question then be- 
came, whether a civil or a criminal 
prosecution should be instituted. 


He supported the motion for a - 
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vil process, because that was the 
milder measure; and he could not 
but think that the noble lord had 
suffered punishment in what had 
passed before. The question now 
was, Was there not new matter 
sufficient to warrant a different 
mode of procedure? He teared 
that the participation of lord Mel- 
ville in the profits made by his a- 

nt was now establisued. In the 
Best place, his lordship has avowed 
that 10,000/. was expended in Scot- 
land, of which he has: refused all 
explanation. Did the noble lord 
lend this sum, or give it away ? 
What delicate circumstances could 
now render its being divulged im- 
proper? At a subsequent period 
there was a sum of 11,000/ not 
accounted for. Lord Melville also 
had certainly practised deception 
on Mr. Pitt, after the communi- 
cation made to the former by Mr. 
Raikes. ‘he exchange of releases, 
also, was a strong fact, and the 
date of the instrument could not 
bunt create suspicion. The act insti- 
uted a commission of naval in- 
quiry, December 29. The first 
precept of the commissioners was 
dated the 17th of the following 
January; the second precept, the 
Yd of February; and the release 
was signed by lord Meiville on the 
18th of the same month. The 
deed was not known either to Spot. 
tiswoode’s partner or his clerk ; 
there was therefore no notcriety 
attending it. Immediately after, 
the aoble lord is busily employed 
in the destruction of papers. It 
all this were the effect of chance, 
then was his lordship most unfor- 
tunate. Buta coincidence so ex- 
traordinary required explanation. 
Let it be remembered, that all he 
wanted was further inquiry. It 
the noble lord could aeqnit him- 
self of the imputations on his cha. 


racter, he could have no frien 
who would rejoice more than him, 
self. Criminal proceedings ough, 
he thought, to be instituted ; but 
there were two modes, by impeach, 
ment and by prosecution. If im, 
peachment was the most dignified, 
it was also the most expensive and 
cumbrous. He should propose a 
an amendment, * That his Majes 
ty’s attorney-general be directed 
to prosecute Henry lord viscount 
Melville for the several offences 
which appear, from the report of 
the commissioners of naval inquiry, 
and that of the select committee 
of the house of commons, to have 
been committed by the said Henry 
lord viscount Melville ; and that 
the attorney-general be directed to 
stay proceedings in the civil suit 
instituted by order of the house 
against the said Henry lord vis 
count Melville.” 

The master of the rolls remind. 
ed the house of the severity al 
ready shown to lord Melville, 
Were the resolutions of the Sth of 
April still unreversed ; and were 
they to add the resolution now 
proposed to the punishment al- 
ready bestowed ? He was of opt 
nion that little more had come out 
upon the committee than what 
was betore known to the house, 
and certainly nothing conclusive: 
the circumstance of a release hav- 
ing passed between the two parties 
seemed to be the only new tacty 
and surely there was nothing @ 
that decisive of guilt. He deems 
ed it repugnant to equity, that 
two modes of punishment should 
be resorted to, and in the inverted 
order ia which they now must be, 
The only case in which the at 
tempt ever was made, was wat of 
lord Somers. According to bs 
shop Burnet, it was evident that a 
address to the throne and an um 
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achment were moved upon the 
came case. ‘The lords differed, 
however, in opinion from the com- 
mons, and thought that it was a 
bad precedent : they sent up an 
address to the throne, expressive 
of their sentiments, and the sense 
of the public seemed to go with 
them: the sovereign, also, refused 
to give his assent to such an @X- 
traordinary mode of proceeding. 
The master of the rolls concluded, 
that enough had been done, and 
that all further prosecution would 
partake of injustice, 

Lord Temple contended that the 
case of lord Somers was very dit- 
ferent from the present. In the 
former, an address was sent up to 
the throne, and an impeachment was 
also to be moved in that house: in 
the case of lord Melville, the house 
had only determined what appear- 
ed to them to be the nature af the 
offerice committed, sd left the 
sovereign to the exercise of his own 
feelings, without calling upon him 
for the expression of any opinion, 
which possibly might be supposed 
to have weight in any other place. 
He voted for an impeachment. 
Mr. Hawkins Browne did not dis- 
cover any new matter in the re- 
port, that made the present motion 
Necessary, nor could he support 
even the amendment: he thouzht 
lord Melville had suffered enough. 

Mr. Hiley Addington had a most 
nse duty to execute, because 
he could not divest his mind of a 
jest consideration of the great ser- 
vice rendered to the countrv by 
the noble person whose conduct 
Was in question, and because he 
could never cease to remember the 
many marks of private friendship 
Ae eines which it had been 
~* date personally to experience 
from his lordship. He professed 
himself by MR. Si 
vase BY NO means convinced by 
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the rolls: he certainly himself was 


‘unsutisfied with the early proceed- 


ings of the house; but when gen- 
tlemen stated that justice was al- 
ready done, and that it was not 
intended to follow up the delin- 
guency of the accused beyond the 
resolutions of the 8th of April, he 
felt some degree of surprise. Un- 
less something more was intended, 
the purpose of the select committee 
was nugatory. From what the 
report ot that committee had dis- 
closed, he was led to pronounce 
other proceedings indispensable : 
he should, therefore, support the 
amendment, as holding out the 
more Jenient method. If, how- 
ever, a criminal prosecution should 
not be acceded to, he saw no alter- 
native left but to vote for an ime 
peachment: he was bound to sa- 
crifice private feelings to public 
duty.—Mr. Alexander considered 
the offence of lord Melville to par- 
take much more of the character 
of the malum prohilitum than the 
malum in se. Previous to the 26th 
of the king, the practice with 
which lord Melville was charged 
was not, either by common or sta- 
tute law, a crime: even by that 
statute, the practice was merely 
prohibited, and no penalty annexed 
to the commission of it: it was 
therefore with the house to deter- 
mine the penalty ; and, under all 
the circumstances, he thought that 
a penalty sufficiently severe had 
been inflicted. Mr. Pytches thought 
that lord Melville would have done 
better, had he requested some 
friend of his to tell the house that 
he had done wrong and was sorry 
for it, instead of coming forward 
himself to make a speech, in which 
he most pertinaciously asserted his 
innocence. Had he manifested 
any thing like repentance, even 
though so late; had he appealed 
te the feelings of the house, he 

M might 
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might have met compassion; but 
from the whole of his demeanour, 
combined with all the other cir- 
cumstances, he really thought him 
entirely undeserving of lenity, and 
should therefore vote for the im- 
peachment.—Mr. Somers Cocks, 
on public grounds also, declared 
that he should support the original 
motion. Lord Henry Petty having 
been heard by the house with cone 
attention, Mr. Wilberforce, from 
the lateness of the hour, thought 
it advisable to adjourn to the fol- 
lowing day; which was acceded 
to by the right honourable the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Mr. Leycester, on Wednesday 
the 12th, moved the order of the 
day for resuming the adjourned 
debate ; and the original question 
and amendment having been put 
from the chair, he proceeded to 
say, that he thought he should dis- 
charge hisduty conscientiously both 
to lord Melville and the public, in 
uiving a negative to the motion. 
From his professional habits, he 
was not disposed to think a man 
guilty till he should be proved to 
be so by a full trial. He must 
therefore, at present, consider lord 
Melville as not guilty; and he 
thought that, the house having 
once decided upon a civil action, 
it was somewhat inconsistent to 
exchange it for a criminal proceed- 
ing. “The committee had been pre- 
cluded from directly inquiring into 
the transaction, upon which the 
house had before come to a de- 
esion; and consequently, had any 

it the witnesses examined before 
them set out with stating that they 
were about to speak of the sums 
advanced for the private use of 
lord Melville, he had no doubt but 
they would have been stopped at 
the outset. Those parts of the 
evidence, therefore, which were 
now made a ground for further 
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proceedings, had been accidental 
only, and had not been duly sifted, 
He did not feel that the tend 

of the new matter was such asit 
seemed to his learned friend (Mf, 
Bond). As to the twenty thousand 
pounds, there was no evidence tp 
show that lord Melville knew the 
fund whence it came to him: pe. 
ther did he discover any proof of 
his lordship’s participation in the 
interest arising from navy, exche 
quer bills, or other stock purchased, 
He admitted that the ten thousand 
pounds which had been in the pos. 
session of lord Melville previous to 
1786, and the other sum of ten 
thousand pounds, had been prime 
facie unexplained. Suppose, how 
ever, What would be most disad. 
vantageous to lord Melville, that 
both had been applied to his pri. 
vate use, and then it would only 
follow, that they had been ad. 
vanced to him from time to time 
as a temporary accommodation. It 
had been argued by the noble lord 
(H. Petty), that these sums had 
never been repaid. That, however, 
Was an assertion contradictory to 
the tendency of the report. Mr, 
Trotter had distinctly answered, 
that not only these sums, but all 
advances to lord Melville since the 
yearl786 had since been repaid. On 
the whole, it only appeared that m 
the course of 14 or 16 years, lord 
Melville had been accommodated 
to the amount of 20 or 30,000. 
As to the bond of release, he 
thought there was nothing extr- 
ordinary in the clause: covenants 
to give up vouchers were frequent; 
and if this clause had come to ther 
knowledge without any previott 
acquaintance with the circumsiance 
of the destruction of vouchers 
it would never have given ns 
to unfavourable suspicions. The 
honourable mover, Mr. Whitbread, 
had said that he did not wish t 
cany 
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the punishment a hair’s- 
breadth beyond what the ends of 
justice required. What was the 
end of justice? Not to crush the 
individual, but to make an exam- 
ple that might deter others from 
the commission of crimes. sHad 
lord Melville not been made an 
ecample of 2? He confessed he 
van @ envugh had been done 
for the sake of example, and he 
should, therefore, vote against the 
motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce admitted that 
the hononrable gentleman who had 
preceded him discussed the ques- 
tion with that candour and mo- 
deration that became a member of 
the legislature, It was painful for 
him still to be compelled to dissent 
from the conclusions which had 
been drawn, He had come down 
to the house the preceding day, 
with a view to attend to what the 
noble lord had to urge in his de- 
fence, and in the expectation that 
any thing that was dcubtful might 
be explained, and any thing that 
was wanted might be supplied. 
He had come down, entertaining 
doubtsconcerning the motion which 
was to be mate ; the speech 
of the noble lord had conyinced 
him tha some further criminal 
proseccuion was necessary before 
justice could be satisfied. ‘The 
a which the noble lord had 
aid down were such as to call for 
severe observation. They had been 
im such a state with respect to se- 
veral particulars, that they could 
look for information only from his 
tordship ; and though, when per- 
mitted to attend in that house, he 
de laid under restrictions 
N another place, it was to have 

expected still, that he would 
a etal ne 
mer ce of his conduct fairly 
emperately. So far, however, 
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had the speech of the noble lord 
been from a justification of his 
conduct, that it strengthened the 
charges affecting him. He would 
not go over the whole of the ar- 
guments of the noble lord, because 
they had been infinitely better re- 
futed by the honourable mover 
(Mr. Whitbread), and also be- 
cause the detail would be painful 
to him. There were one or two 
topics, however, which he must 
touch. The noble lord had ac- 
knowledged no criminality. He 
stated that the law of the land had 
not been violated; in support of 
this assertion, he had argued from 
the statute, and from the conduct of 
subsequent treasurers of the navy, 
and in particular of lord Harrow- 
by. The noble lord insisted, that 
the stutute only required that the 
money should not be drawn from 
the bank but for naval services ; 
which reulation had not been vio- 
lated. But could it be believed, 
that the legislature, having direct- 
ed that the money was noi to be 
drawn but for naval services, could 
intend thatthe money, when drawn, 
was to be applied to other than 
naval services? is this any thing 
other than a miserabie quibble? 
Lord Harrowby, it has been said, 
doubted of the proptiety of the 
practice, yet it was continued two 
ears after he had been jin office. 
rd Harrowby, when first ap- 
pointed, was too ill to attend to 
the duties of the office: but af- 
terwards, when his state of health 
permitted him to discharge them 
truly, he had conducted the bu- 
siness of the department in strict 
conformity with the letter and spie 
ritof thelaw. It was unnecessary 
to argue that the act was clear 
and imperative on this head. The 
manner in which it had originated, 
the discussipns that preceded it, 
M 2 the 
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‘ sbiect U p & v0 th C ps* sent motior 
we e 
every step » iken madicate ~d that no 


criminal proceeding Was to be re- 


sorted to, An hon. gentleman oppc- 
sie (Mr. Pox) had dist tly s. uid, 

that if lord Melville were removed 
from his majesty’s councils and 
yesence for ever, he shoul d consi- 
der all person: tl procee dings ag aimnst 
him as concluded. The henour- 
able mover had never intimated 
that he would do more than brmg 
forward a motion for the imstitu- 
tion of a civil suit. A new case 
therefore ought to be shown, and 
irrelragable arguments adduced, 
to incline the house to adopt this 
new measure ot severity : aud Wis 
there really such new matter in the 
report of this select committee ? 
It was known at the tormer probe dy, 
that considerable sums of the pub- 
lic money, issued for naval serviccs, 
had Been ; apptopst. ated to purposes 
not naval: nay, the impression wa 

Stronger than at was now, for the 
house then believed that GO,OGOd, 
had been diverted in this manner, 
but they did not know that 40,000. 
ot it had been applied in a way 
which did cred lit to these concerned ; 
and yet having r y neg atived a propo- 
sit1ON to enter into criminal Dro- 
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ever repaid; bunt, if the evidence 
vere examine 1] 
from ‘Trotter distinctly, that not 
only thrrt suin, but ev ry other 
stim advanced, was repaid. “Vhou; 
the noble lord, at the ime when be 
withdrew thissum ot 10,00) 4, was 
notin any othcial situation as amenis 
ster, yet eifectively he wasto allin- 
tents, with respect lo Seouland, a 
confidential servant and adviser 
to the crown. Lis lordship re- 
ferred to the evidence to be drawn 
froin a& CONVCYTSALiO) betwe ell kk ra 
Melville and Trotter, for the proot 
that this money was not expendect 
for priv ate profit. The bang laste 
held by lord Mi iviale Was tivat wt 
natural apprehension, that the re- 
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mised, nay, 
tution for such paltry adsantages. 
‘hhe money drawa trom the mixed 
fund was indeed a t.tr co} ject of jea- 
lo us and «ll civil pl ‘er edu e Mite rhit 
ach titted to t oper to ascer- 
tal the con sill ( a of that ac- 
count. Bait never coulda crimins il 
court take coentsance of it, unless 
lt Wats prov »be public property ; 
which could only be rls i a Cle 


vil sunt. ‘Phe gross sum ior which 
lord Melville stood accountable, at 
the tume of the hist vote of the 
house on the subject, was reducible 
to about ten or fifteen thousand 
> maids. Nothing m reculpablethan 
What was known then, theres re, 
hid now come cut. ‘he transac. 
trons at Coutt: "S. with respec t tothe 
navy bills, CC. Were loo public Te), 
here to have been any idea ot cri 
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minality going along with them. 
It a trial before the lords would 
really afford lord Melville a tatr 
chance of investigation, he would 
not oppose the present motion. Dut 
it never could do that. What evi- 
dence cc uld be adduced? His own 
miust be rejected, and Mr. ‘Trotter 
had already said, he was ignorant 
of the merits of the case which 


had occasioned the application ot 


the twen ty thous nd pounds. The 
house of peers, if it convicted 


his lordship, could do it only ot 


legal, not of moral guilt. If, on 
the contrary, that branch of the 
legislature pronounced him inno- 
cent, were the commons prepared 
to reseind their resolutions, and re- 
store his lordship to his tormer si- 
tuation?) Lord Cartlereagh urged 

on every account the superior pro- 
pricty of a civil suit: he concluded 
vy reminding the house of the me- 
rits and active services of 0 d 
Melville, and by o pposing the mo- 
tion. —Mr, Grey could not s' fe 
the observations vale had just been 

made, to pass unnoticed. Among 
other remarks, one, winch was 
meant as an attack upon his lo- 
nourabie triend (Mr.W hithbiead), it 
hecame him espectalis toe reply to, 
How could it be said, he had miis. 
led the house (such was the eecu- 
sauon) intheir proceedings? The 
only te} proposed b: him Was thy 
resolutions of the Sth; he after- 
wards voted for an volimkted corr 
rettee, aud failed in that motion. 
"The TOCESS bv civil pit his honot Te 
able trend bad declined moving, 
because the inquiry of the commit. 
tee was restricted. [It had after. 
wards been proposed by t gcntle. 
man who had voted in favour of 
lord Meiville on a preceding ac- 
evsion, and who had never since 
ied against him; if therefore the 
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not be by his honourable frien 
Mr. Grey recapitulated the ar 
ment, which tended to show is 
lord Melville had not at prese theer 
punished: he nextobserved, that the 
procee dings of the house had been 
hitherto contined to lord Melville, 
allowing the law to be violated! by 
his agent. Why not on that par 
of the subject | vet untouched, the 
partici patio mn of lord Melville in th. 
cit profits, institute 2 crimin: i pre. 
secution ? It could scarcely be 
maintained that other parts of the 
transaction were subject to criminal 
prosecution, but that this was a 
cred. Had then lord Melville P enjoy. 
me such partic i} ation, ornot? Ever 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) seer. 
ed to admit that an meome of 790) 
a year might have boen derived 
from such profits. Tf so much be 
admitted, what ought the conijec. 
ture to be wr! respect to the at. 
tual fact ? If the d: AWING of 
money from the bank were really 
and bond fide tor the purpose ot 
discharying small suis, it certainly 
could scarcely be looked upon a 
an infringement of the act ; but the 
charge against lord Me ‘Iwille was, 
that nner this pretext he autho 
rised ‘Trotter to withdraw inimense 
ums of § money, to be atterv - 
emplosed hy him ¢ tor priv rp . 
pose: . Mr. Grey contended 1 ce 
ul, that, first, this had been a ne 
\ ith the ce 3currence ¢ f lord Mel. 
\ ule; and, secon dis - th: tt he r irticl 
p: tted int! ie en fal ume nt himself. He 
conc bh: ded by s vying that } es should 
support the or! iginal mot, ion, but 
thatne: storm“ achm ent he appror- 
ed of criminal prosecution.—Mr 
KR. Dundas, lerd Melville's son, 
felt thatit would be uawarrantabl 
» him to offer any pratt ations Up» 
on the general subject bet ore rhe 
house: it became him to say but 
little: and he should only toud 
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FOREIGN 


upon a few separate facts. He 
ht that there was some hard- 
mecuings which had 
taken place out ot doors, and which 
must prejudice the minds of those 
whowere afterwards to try the cause 
and as jurymen to decide upon it. 
One point which had been much 
dwelt upon, was, that lord Melville 
had byhis own authority postponed, 
for six months, the operation of 
the aet for regulating the othce ot 
the navy treasurer. The very di- 
rection of the act was, that the 
account should be made up every 
year to the $lst of December, 4c- 
pinning with the SIst of December 
1786. It could only therefore be an 
account of six months, if made up 
to the 3lst of December 175.5. 
Lord Melville’s conduct upon the 
communication made to him by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, m 
consequence of Mr. Ratkes’s repre- 
sentation, seemed natural. Upon 
the supposition that he had _per- 
mitted Trotter to draw the assigned 
balances only; he thought it im- 
possible that any moneys could be 
drawn beyond those, and conse- 
quently teltnoalarm. Lord Melville 
never had large sums standing inthe 
funds, as had been surmised, The 
loyalty loan was the only stock he 
ever purchased, that was consider- 
ed by him as a sort of official pur- 
chase. Mr. Dundas asserted that 
the registry of the releases was 
made in the court of session, and 
Was necessarily a very public trans- 
action. He corrected Mr. Bond’s 
statement as to a precept having 
been issued by the commissioners to 
his lordship, dated 17th January: 
none was delivered before Jul y 
1504. Mr. Bond acknowledged his 
mistake. ad 

Mr. Ellison, Mr. G. Vansittart, 
and Mr, Bankes supported the pro- 
prety of a trial, and thought 


thoug 
ship in the 
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the mode by prosecution pre- 
ferable, The latter gentleman 
instanced the case ot lord Halitax, 
who by resolutions of commission- 
ers was accused, in} 702, of a breach 
of trust in neglecting to revise 
the quarterly accounts. ‘There 
were, in the case of that noble. 
man, resolutions with respect to the 
breach ot law, a vote to carry up 
the resolutions to the throne, and 
an address to her majesty to direct 
her attorney-general to prosecute. 
Mr, Bankes also reterred to the 
vote of the house of commons, 
against the duke of Marlborough, 
in the year 1711. ‘Vhe duke was 
not at the time in the recerpt of the 
emolumentsot othce; yet the queen, 
in consequence of an address, di- 
rected a prosecution against him.— 
Mr. Canning endeavoured to di- 
stinguish the cited cases from that 
of lord Melville. He asserted his 
pertect agreement with the obser- 
vation made by his lordship, that 
the time was not tar distant, when 
the unnatural magnitude to which 
the offence, if such it was, had 
been swelled, would soon subside, 
and his character be rescued from 
the obloguy now cast upon it. If 
his lordship was to be tried at all, 
it ought to be by his peers; but 
he thought, that the civil action, 
which had been resolved on, was 
enough.—Mr.Bragge Bathurst op- 
posed Mr. Canning. As to the 
release, he maintained, that unless 
a Jawsuit should have arisen be- 
tween lord Melville and Mr. Trot- 
ter, or their representatives, no 
publicity could attach to it. From 
his own knowledge of the navy- 
treasury, he was of opinion that 
no conveniency resulted from the 
infraction of the act. Hle voted 
for a criminal prosecution.—Mr, 
Ryder contended that, the house 
having resolved that the noble 

M 4 lord 
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lord had misapplied the pubiic 
money, that was the corpus & ict, 
and what last had been discovered 
by the re port was only aggravation. 
The attorney-general admitted 
that the civil suit was no bartoa 
criminal prosecution. The 

so many difficulties lik } 
that he should often have to ask 
the direction of the house. He argu- 
ed from several legal anal¢ gies, that 
the house now could not act upon 
whathad lately come out. The bouse 
had not indeed the torm of a crt- 
mimal court, but u 


CMC t. 


WalS such Mi 
It had pronounced a per- 


son nity of a mimor olfence: 
1q } ? tls yeVUt? 
couid not therefore uccently nov 


forge what it had before pro- 
nounced, and pursue the 
ras 
7 ’ irre’ . sv d» . \ ms 
for a Sree. 4ie e1 vail 
ment arose from tae Nrost step. Lhe 


} srt aereest 
rhneveoreneral Was Wh prepared 


t ) AV, ad to the LO,OO00d, t ut 


hat there was legal guilt; and he 


was not sure, but that, had that 


) : . hae of nia 
peen at first, De should 


evidence 


have voted tor an impeachment. 
a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
He was prepared to sav, that had 
} t 
the ventiemen on tthe othe ( 
Wiltead to aiscover Ww! \ V«i j 
] 4 v¢ red, t \ v A 
probabnuity have had his supy It, 
T 
as tO a prosecution a ust. Fe 
,) } } } ’ ° 
ow « d only uy 1 what thr 


\ eal pe Lie . ° 
‘ scr hy | . = 4 ‘ ! 
ced tlie rive respcectt - 
cious conduct of Mr, R. Dundas. It 
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that a trial by impeachment would 
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} ° ° ; 
not last above a few weeks at mog 
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~ Cheerdan « : 
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. ; Tus, 
why he preferred tiie proc 
© ’ 
iInpesciment, 
Lhe house divided on the orig. 
. . "a 
nal motion: jor the lnpeachment 
= r oe «pm aaee 
195; ainst it 2725 majority 77. 
|’ \yV) iy }2 s 1? ° } . 
pon air. bond's amendment, for 
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We are at ie neth drawing to. 
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to which the conduct of lord Mel. 
e wave rise; and atter the pre. 
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mo debate, which we have 
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tlhe more would have re. 
maimed than a mere recital Of form 
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Upon the meeting, however, of the 
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Mr. Bond rose to state, that not 
withstanding his notice, given for 
that day, of his mtention to move 
for an mstructs n to the attorney. 
general relative to a criminal pros 
cution stood first in order; yet, as 


aicarned friend of his (Mr. L 


(cr } ! tende I ne nnader tood, to 
| | a= 
: lor the suo tion of an im- 
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vulr. Lev ter said, thathe n t 
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t t ! Le pouse shouted pr . 


ceea against lord Melville by im- 
it the attorney: 
eneral should be directed to stay 


eee | prosecution ordered 


, o} £ a ke ’ 7 
on tae lSthot June. He had been 
one of those, who thought that 


had been done before that 
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7 . on 
cufpciently compared vhich 


mt 
was the more eligib.e of the two 
modes of proceeding. Hay ing tum 
ed his mind to the sulyect stacey he 
owned, (at notuwithstand ag ule 
reasons alleged in support o1 a pro- 


n, he thoneht impeacument 


preterabee. It was more consist- 
ent wit the usage of parliament, 


secutl 


? 

‘ 
, 
' 
4 


: we ag 
more consistent with the dignity ot 
tue house, aud the rank o. tne per- 
q ° , 
con accused, aud would with more 


ceria aty lead to equal justice be- 
= ° : * 7 
tw onthe country and themdividual. 


Commoners, be had tou pon 
research, were usually subjected to 
pI ution, Wiless Upon some very 
CA i Tu vary ( ccusion. All t ¢ 
instances Of proce dines avainst 
peers were by impeachment, with 
the single exce] 1 of the cuse of 
lord Halifax. 1] “ believed the 
1 } fF - . 
reason Why lord Halitax was pro- 


secculed In the exchequer, Was, 
that lus othce of auditor of the ex- 


chequer Was under the authority 


of that court; and the manner ot 
Making Up ule accounts Came most 


x - oa ] 1° . wie . 
properly under its cQenisance, but 
\ 


the attorney - general Was 


, , 
called upon to report the proceed- 
igs, I appeared Uiat an exception 
. — oa en D See 
‘ ual t iD) the Ca) insel lt I iQ} d Hie 


( 7 7 “1 

htax, which rendered Ii 1m po S10ie 
— 9 Ree... 4) ig 

t With the prosec ULIO}}. This 


ic singie imstance of de- 
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mci encouragement to resort to 
n. Though a peer may be pro- 

i before a common 
ry yet tue proceedin 


g was ano- 


30 an impeachment before 
Th ' ’ , 


’ ry . —- , ional 
yas More consistent with 
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sided in the court m which lord 
| } : 


S = OY gredkiot 
.’ elviile WouLid welenee { tricd 
’ _ , al rr ’ hay ¢/ 
On a crim: pre \ 1 woy tue 
or } } } 
attorney-general, and ot the other 
tudges. He had also as great re- 


viee } 1.4 
But ait’ WoOtuULa 


spect for Our Juries. 

coutend, there were causes in whieh 
our common couiis of law cowd 
not render substantial 
causethey are fettered by tormaliues 
necessary Lo the ordihary LUIMMills 
stration of justice, but inconsistent 
with the develojm ni 


tions like tae present. Lhe courts 
of law n iglit il a it i ra Mol. 
ville had vioiated an act ot patha- 
ment, m= permitting Ay. ‘Vrotte 


to use the pu LIC TAO \. Couid 
they go much further? Could 

tind the LUG.0004 to be tle 
plied ? The inteniion of the house 
Wastu yo atl ire ‘intothe whole mat. 
ter. ‘Vhey wish to know something 
more than courts of common law 
can arrive at, ‘They want to come 
at the parucipation of the noble 
ord tn the profits of 1] 
to know its extent 2nd mea ire. 
Vhey can no otherwise understand 
a 7 : 
Courts of law, if they were noc nare 
rowed by torms, de notallow of time 


sumicent tor such an investigation, 


+ ae ” .* Pr + ‘ + 
extent and measure of his mult. 
4 
x 
‘ 


“ceorging to Uie necessily ol their 
proceedings, ‘Vhe commissioners of 


“y rer 
havalinguiry employed much time, 


. 
« 


and wierwards the select coi 


mittee 
did the same in examining accounts. 
Could the facts, as they al ccdy 
appear, have been brouglit cut ia 
the compass allowed t): triatina 
court of law? Inaninipeachment, 
‘very thing ten 
sired by ihe 
quantity of time is their own: ses 
condly, they are unembuarrassed by 
forms: and lastly, every pait of 
the transactions may be equally exe 
An impeachment may 
be more mjurious to the noble lord, 
, where 
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where he is guilty ; but it will be 
more advantageous to him where 
innocent. J\nother strong obje C 
tion he had to atrial by courts of 
common law, in this case, was the 
almost universal and inveterate pre- 

judice against the noble lord, exist- 

mg in the public mind, and assidu- 
ously cultivated there. He asked, 

whether, with such a weight of 
prejudice on the mind of almost 
every individual, lord Melville 
could be fairly tried by a jury? 
Yhe jurors in) Westminster-hall 
were yenerally composed ot trades- 
men and shopkeepers of Westnim- 
ster,—respectable and upright men, 
he was ready to allow,—but most 
probably in this instance impressed 
with a prejudice which they could 
not efface on the trial. The noble 
persons who would be judges 
on the impeachment were least 
accessible to that prejudice ; and 
the deliberation with which the im- 

peachment would proceed, could 
enable them to exclude every im- 
prep er impulse, For these reasons, 
he preferred impeachment. Out 
ct 457 members present, no more 
than 50 voted for a criminal pro- 
secuuion,—-as contrasted with im- 
peachment; the remainder or those 
who voted fi for it, adopting itualy in 
preferen ce to the total cessation of 
all further prosecution than that 
already ordered. It might be ask- 
ed, how these who voted apainst 
mpeachment on the former night, 
could vote for it now?) As an are 
gument ad hominem, this was st rong; 


haat when rm was considered, tht 

t' ws case involved the interests (i! . e 
ublic. the nriviveo a3 

pu ’ XR» Liat priviscyres ct ii.e€ pres Ss, 

and the pustice duetot! c ndividual, 


amere per onal argument should 
wot be a restraint from adopting 
the usage of the house. He admit- 
ted that a resolution of the house, 
onee formed, should not be lightly 
| 


rescinded ; but when it was proper 
to change : a resolution, it would jy 
very erroneous to adhere to it, g. 
gainst reason, for the sake of mere 
consistency. ‘Those who conten ded 
on the tormer night for a criminy| 
prosecution, had a prior resolutio, 
to be moved ; they contended thy 
that resolution should be rescinded 
for the cause which they showed, 
Could there bea stronger canse thay 
hehad showed, for rescinding there. 
solution for prosecuting criminally, 
than thatit was formed without dus 
deliberation? He believed four. 
hiths of the house were now of o \pini- 
on, thati impeac hment was the fittest 
mode of proceeding, the most be. 
coming the character of the house, 
the best calculated for substantial 
justice: Would it not then be better 
to adopt it, than to persevere ina 
course allowed to be erroncous? He 
again stated, that the only motive 
thy those who originally wished 
for impeachment, voted tor the 
criminal prosecution, was a fear 
lest there should otherwise be no 
prosecution at all. He concluded 
7 wy That Henry lord vis. 
ount Melville be im pe: iched tor 
the offences stated in the tenth ¢e- 
port of the commissioners of naval 
inquiry, and in the report of the 
select committee, and that the crt 
minal proceedings ordered b; the 
house be stayed.—Sir Robert Bur- 
ton seconded the motuon. Mr. 
Bond thought, whatever “ eakness 
there might have been in the argu: 
ments he had offered to the house 
Mm support of their resolution, there 
Was now at least one irresistible 
arcument foi adhering to the pro. 
ceed! ne reco mme ‘nded by him, that 
it Was a resolution of the house, 
tle did not venture to propose te 
re solution for a criminal proceed- 
ing’, till he h ad, on the fulle . og 
beratio nN, CO nvinced himselt th ' 
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was the best adapted to the case. 
Yer, if the house had preterred im- 

achment, he, with all his convic- 
tion of the propriety ot a criminal 
prosecution, would have thought 
that the resolution for an impeach- 
ment ought to be adhered to. He 
would now give some reasons why 
he preferred a criminal prosecution 
toan impeachment. He considered 
it as aclear principle of parliamen- 
tary law, that the proceeding might 
either be by criminal information or 
by impeachment. There had, m- 
deed, been no instance of a crimt- 
nal prosecution aguinst a peer, ¢x- 
cepting the case of lord Halifax. 
But was there any thing wrong in 
that case? Was there any privilege 
of the peers violated? It only ap- 
peared that there was some dithcul- 
ty of form arising outof the peculiar 
circumstances of that case. The 
usage of impeachment did not prove 
that the other proceeding contra- 
vened any principle of law. He 
a a criminal information, 

ecause most prompt, vigorous and 
efhcacious, A criminal prosecution 
could not be put in train before 
the term in the end of the year ; 
but an impeachment could not be 
prepared before the next session. 
It would then be to be considered, 
whether it could immediately be 
proceeded on consistently with the 
public business, or whether the 
public business should give way 
to it. Impeachment was a mode 
of trial proper to be resorted to, 
Mm Cases respecting the syovernment 
of the state, and its colonies, and 
the great questions of peace or war; 
for it Was impossible that common 
Jnnies could be fit arbitrators of such 
cases. But was this a case that 
could not be comprehended by a 
jury? This would be a trial at 
bar before four judges, and the jury 
would be in the nature of a special 


j&ry composed of the gentlemen of 
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thecounty, to whom he thought this 
cause might be fairly assigned for 
decision. On these considerations 
he had supported the resolution for 
a criminal prosecution. But this 
Was not now the whole of the ques- 
tion; the greatest and most material 
point was, whether a resolution de- 
liberately agreed upon by a great 
majority of the house, in the fullest 
meeting ever known, was to be re- 
scinded on a notice of twenty-four 
hours ? He implored the house not 
to exhibit so weak and miserable a 
spectacle. He implored them not 
to wound the fame they had earned 
trom the country.—The solicitor. 
general entered into a calculation 
as to the number of members who 
preferred the mode of impeach. 
ment. He said the virtual mae 
jority was favourable to it, and there 
was therefore no real inconsistency 
in the adoption of the present 
change. Mr. Bankes (understand- 
ing trom the speaker, that, trom 
the manner in which the present 
motion was framed, it Was meant 
to do away the tormer resolution 
with respect to a criminal informa- 
tron, and then to substitute a reso- 
lutionto impeach, and consequently 
that two contradictory processes 
could not be carried on at once,} 
observed that the house was called 
upon without any reason assigned, 
and upon a notice which he should 
rathercall a surprise, togiveup a so- 
lemn resolution on one of the most 
momentous subjects that ever occu- 
pied the attention of parliament ; 
a resolution which the house had 
come to, atter a discussion of two 
days. What could the people think, if 
they should act with the levity which 
they were now asked to do? When 
he was asked to adopt this new mode 
of proceeding, by those whose prin- 
ciples were against any prosecution 
at all, he was not inclined to follow 
the path pointed out. He knew 
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that mant ventiem en now absent, 


shaw 7 i 

tion was to have been saiemad, 
If this pro- 
ceedinyy were to be countenanced, 
he knew not where it would 
Mr. Leycester stated, that when 
Mr. Bond had given notice ot his 

muable gen- 
tleman below him (the chancel- 
lor ot the chequer) had Intt- 
mated, that the general question 


ie 
would have attended. 
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as to the mode of prosecution 
would then be brought under re- 
considera‘ton. Mr. ba *S appe 7 
| _ 9 
ea tO the ¢ a sense Of the nouse, 
whether that was consicered asa 
motice: it liad been 2 notice, why 
had the learned yenutleman thought 
necessary to renew i the pieced- 


a Loon d Hen: \ Petty had 
had voted 
tor the impeachment in the first in- 

ance. H1e now felt it his duty to 


ve to the pre- 
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give ? that it might lead toa en, 
sequence he dtd not Wish? The 
original motion of that night was 
tor impeachment: an amendme 

was move d to expung re th e words 
of the original motion; and thox 
who wi hed that no crimtnal Pro. 
heuld take pla ce, voted 
agaist the original motion, with 
a view to get rid of both. Now, 
atier the lapse ot a fortnicht, wher 
not halt the members were pre. 
sent who had voted on the former 
Guesit My &@ motion was brought 
forward for rescinding it. He 
trusted that the house would ad. 
here to its cle cisione—Sir W iam 
Burroug! is did not think that the 
present motion was calling upoa 
the house to rescind 1 


sccutiion 


its resolution 


It Wits not to res cind ares lution of 
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the he ist’ SO much as to curry into 
effect the sense of a vast majority 
of the members. Sir William fol 
Jowed the lme of argument made 
use of by the solicitor-general, and 
tusisted that, had the question on 
the former nie ht been deeded 
upon, tree from the entanglement 
ot fe Tm”, the impe achment would 
have been adopted by a majority 
of four hundred members in ops 
position to torty-three—Mr, CG 
Wynne thought that the house was 
wodebted tor the situation in which 
tound themselves, to those 
who veted in the frst instance as 
Valist all cruninal prosecutions 
tie differed with regret irom his 
ho urable friends, Ww) 
ducted the whole of this business 
Wil suc h ability and moderations 
brit he was, he owned, sull dis 
posed to prei r the WO 


peachment: there was but one i 
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not be displease d with an oppor- 
tunity of ordering the attorney- 
general to enter a nod: prose gu: in 
this case. He wished, therefore, 
oe an impeach ment.—Sir R. Wil- 
_— though he had voted a- 

ast both ‘the impeachment an id 
the e criminal prosecu ition, yet did 
not now think it decent to alter 
the former resolution. —Mr. Wind- 
ham was trom the beginning in 
fiyour of an impeachment, but 
he too now was decidedly agamst 
altering their former vote. He 
never ‘under tood that a prosecu- 
tion by the attorney-general was 
unconstitutional: though there was 
but one instance, yet it should be 
rec lected 1 hy ut precedents heces- 
sarily could not be 2 preigae be- 
cause prosecuti ons of any nature 
against peers of ‘dh 1¢ realm were fir 
from numerous. With regard to 
op aa errors, it was perhaps 

ue that flaws migltt be more fa- 
til in an inferior court. than in 
the hich court of parliament: but 
then the defenders of the accused 
in that court were likely to be 
more technically skilful than the 
accusers. As to the competence 
the tribunal, the delinquency of 
lord Melville was rather the crime 


Oi a statesman than a state crime, 
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who had made assertions with 
respect to it, collect the sease of 
the house? What were the sar 

mentary grounds by which i was 
to be ascertained? Mr. Windham 
protested strongly sanie t the as- 
sumption of what was the sense in 
direct contradiction to the declared 
vote of the house. Atl questions 
are not resolvable into yes or no: 
some may be, but others are not at 
all capable ot being decided by a 
simple affirmation or negative. 
There had been two leading: points 
in the late question: whether there 
should be any prosecution at all ? 
and then, what should the mode of 
that prosecution be? It had been 
said, the general principle should 
have first been settled. He said, 
No: for there were many who 
would hesitate until they knew 
what species of prosecution should 
be preferred. There had been 
jour classes of opinion on the ques- 
tion of impeachment - some main- 
taining the cage ce of any crimi- 
val proceeding ; some who wished 
for an impea is ment ; others who 


ureed pr scent! on by t} c uttorneyv- 
gener al; and fourthly, some who 
wished tor a criminal proceeding 


at allevents. In this involution of 

ntiments, it was impossible to 
pronounce upon what had been 
the sense of the house other than 
by its votes. ‘The precise vote 
they came to was jor -. cution 
by the attorney-general, and that 
is all that can be truly said to be 
known. After the lapse o° a fort- 
nicht, at late period of the ses- 
sion, When the attendance of mem- 
bers was but scanty, and with a 
notice so short that it was difficult 
even to collect those who were vet 
in the metropolis, was this unex. 


pected measuré prop sed. * The 
learned gentleman who had opened 
the discussion satd that the matter 

was 
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was hurried through the house: 
of so, it was the most elaborate 
hurry, the most studied deshabille 
of conduct, he had ever heard of. 
This was, in truth, a most danger- 
ous precedent; it would be an ex- 
treme scandal to the house, thus 
to revoke their acts. One of the 
chief causes of complaint against 
lordSfelville was, that he had m- 
volved the characters of public 
men, and even of the legisiative 
bodies. The house of commons 
was as much on its trial as that 
wble lord. It was necessary to 
clear it from any imputation of 
improper motives Urat moght be 
cast upon it ; and it would be one 
mode of doing it, having taken a 
solemn resolution, to refuse sud. 
dently and without cause to depart 
trom It. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that the chief ground of 
opposition to the present motion 
appeared to rest upon the insuf- 
fictency of notice. He referred the 
house to dates, and showed that 
the motion tor the prosecution of 
lord Melvilie passed on the 15th; 
that on the Thursday tollowing 
the house did not sit; on the Fri- 
day it Was occupied in a discus. 
sion personal to himself; in the 
next week only three sitting days 
had elapsed, when the attorney-ge- 
neral had required tnstructions of 
the house as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding ; and he bad ther, he re- 
minded the house, distinctly men- 


tioned, that it might be expedicnt 
to revise the vote passed for a 
criminal prosecution: there was, 
therefore, bo surprise. A notice, 
atter all, was mere form, and it 
could not be tergotien that the 
motion tor the imprachment was 
brought forward without any notice. 
As tothe assertion, that it would 
be unbefitting the houce to rescind 





what it had before resoived, he 
would ask, whether in such a cag 
as this it would suffer itself to be 
restrained, by a point of form, from 
repealing any vote calculated tg 
lead to incurable difficulties? This, 
in fact, had been done this very 
session ; for the civil action was a 
first adopted, and alterwards given 
up by the house. Some gent. 
men, the chancellor of the exches 


- quer said, argued as if this mo 


tion were a stratagem to defeat 
the mtentions of the house of com. 
mons to proceed criminally against 
lord Melville. No: this was to prose. 
cute criminally, but in a way most 
serious and dignified. Upon what 
ground was it that those members 
who had lately been so strenuous 
tor an impeachment, now resisted 
it? Although he, and those who 
acted with him, opposed a prose. 
cution altogether, it did not follow 
but that they should be anxious 
as to the tribunal at which the 
trial was to take place. He 
thought he might say that there 
was no gentleman on the other 
side, who would not rather adopt 
that mode of prosecution which 
should be least disagreeable to the 
teclings even of the accused. The 
right honourable gentleman then 
adverted to the reasonings of Mr. 
Windham with respect to the sen- 
timents of the majority in that 
house. That gentleman had depres 
cated refinement, but had himselt 
entered into a good deal of that 
species of refinement, the result of 
which was completely delusive. He 
had no doubt but that, by‘apply- 
ing to the plain commun: sense of 
human nature, it was easy to feel 
what really the sentiment of the 
house had been on the former 0¢- 
casion. A noble lord (Henry Petty) 
who always spoke in such a man 
ner as entitled him to particular 
attention, 
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attention, had said that an im 
~ychment was the more consti 
tutional mode ot proceeding. Could 
the house then allow that which 
was constitutional to be opposed 
by a consideration of expediency ? 
Could they allow a mere form to 
cand in their way?) The right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. \\ ind- 
ham) had implied that the crime 
of lord Melville was not a state 
crime: but part of the accusation 
was; that he applied 10,0004. to 
purposes which he refused to eX- 
plain. Was not this within the 
description of a state crime?) Was 
not this a fitter subject to be con- 
cidered by the house of peers than 
by a common jury? It was said 
that a trial by criminal prosecu- 
tion would save time; yet in the 
case of lord Halitax two years and 
a half elapsed before it took place. 
There was no arguing trom the 
case of Mr. Hastings, as to the 
time which would be consumed, 
because the tacts in this case were 
comparatively very few. He con- 
claded by supporting the motion 
of Mr. Leycester.—Mr. Whitbread 
mreply observed, that the grounds 
upon which this motion was made 
were, in his mind, not at all con- 
sistent with the truth of the for- 
mer debate ; it was not true that 
the resolution now sought to be 
rescinded, WAS obtained by sure 
prise. The right honourable gen- 
eman (Mr. Pitt) had on that oc- 
easton preserved the most rigid si- 
lence ; yet, had he thought the 1lOe 
tion objectionable, surely hic Uught 
to have given an opinion. On that 
wd he was left in a minority ; 
while, by the influence of the triends 
— very considerable mem- 
rn the cabinet, a proposition 
which he had rsisted was adopted. 
Afterall, the house was now asked, 


, 


*y Surprise, te forge that reso- 
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lution, the passing of which had 
occasioned so much contest. ML. 
Whitbread contended further, that 
no notice had been given'; and that 
the house, having once decided the 
matter by its vote, ought not now 
to depart from that vote.—The 
attomey-general stated the diifi- 
culties which were likely to occur 
in the mode of prosecution ; it was 
particularly difficult to lay the 
venne of the information with tech- 
nical accuracy, so as to be sustain- 
ed by the evidence.—M:. Fox 
thought there would be an end 
of all the dignity, the steadiness, 
and honour of their proceedings, 
if such a change could thus sud- 
denly be brought about. To un- 
do what had been done in a crowd- 
ed house, now that not half the 
members who had decided the for- 
Mer question were present, Was, Mm 
his ju*sment, monstrous. He 
mattained that the errors which 
the triends of lord Melville were 
now so ready to confess they had 
fallen into, were not on account of 
any negligence in them, but that 
they expected to carry their object 
in protecting lord Melville with a 
high hand. Having failed in that 
expectation, they considered that 
an impeachment was more favour- 
able than a criminal mformation, 
and therefore they proposed that 
course to be now taken. It was 
satd that the resolution was the 
act of the minority of the house ; 
that it was the act ef only 43 
members; and that the present mo- 
tion was conformable to the real 
wishes of the majority. This spe- 
cies of detence Was very suspicious; 
it wasa deference to the imaginary 
sense, and a contempt for the ex- 
press sense, of the house of com- 
mons. Although some members 
who voted against the impeach- 
ment openly declared they oer 
rc 
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lege: nor could thev; for the cate 
ot lord Halitax, if go od for nh. 
thing else, was conclusive as a pre. 
cedent : in truth, rt thing Was more 
clear than that a pecr had no nt. 
vileve as to. trial, except when 
conviction might affect either hi 
or hi nb, as was manifest in the 
case of lord Abingdon, and ano. 
ble trend | hi y lord TT Anet, both 
of whom were tried tn the cour 


0° king’s bench. He resisted 
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ly erroneous; which was not here 
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weight of expense Was that which 
his tantly least of all could be 
ewayed by ‘ bie a serted that lord 
Melville knew not that any mode 
ot prosecution other than that by 
impeachment was likely even to be 


ret id till an } our ber re he 
SUPPOS.CU, bh ATL aiQali } 
» te tc detancs 
entered the house on his defence. 


For Mr. Fox’s motion 143; Noes 
166.—Maj rity 93, The impeach- 
ment was then carried without a 
division. Mr. Whitbread was ip- 
pointed manager of the impeach- 


ment, and was directed to 2 taint 
. , ! ? 1} . » dine we } 
the lords on the following Gav wil 
the determination ot the commons. 


in the course of the session some 
incidental transactions occrrred, 
which are not of importance enough 
to be detailed. ‘he charge with 
re pect to Jellicoe’s concerns, it 
was agreed by the house, should 
not form an article in the impeach- 
ment; and a bill was introduced 
to mdemnity Mr. ‘Trotter, and all 
others who might give evidence 
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any consequences personal to theme 
selves. —At the time this volume 
shall be given to the public, that 
trial will have been concluded. Ii 
wilt be the duty of our successors 
to give an account of the circum. 
stances attending it: for our part, 
one remark will be sufictent: Lord 
Melville, in power himseli, and the 

gth of yovernment exerted in 

halt, tas put upon his defence. 
Lord Melville, out of place, and 
his decided political advi rsaries in 
administration, was /egul’y, if not 
morally, acquitted. We are not of 
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the house ; or, whether, having 
been heard betore the committce 
appointed under the Grenville act 
to try the merits of the election, 
the report of that committee 
should be considered as ground 
enough for the house to come to 
a decsion without a re-examination 
of witnesses: it was finally deter- 
mined that the evidence should 
not be gone through again; and 
counsel having been heard upon 
the evidence contained in the re- 
port, the house finally resolved that 
the sheritfs should stand commit- 
ted for partiality, &¢. in their offi- 
cial conduct. They were dis- 
charged at the end of the sessions. 
A criminatory motion was made 
in the upper house by the marquis 
ot Abercorn against Mr. justice 
Fox, one of the judges of Ireland. 
Some steps had been taken in the 
previous sessions: so many difh- 
culties, however, arose as to oc- 
casion the final dismission of the 
charge. Mr. Wilbertorce renewed 
his motion in support of the bill 
tor the abolition of the slave trade, 
which was opposed by generals 
Gascoigne and Tarleton, by whom 
an amendment was moved that the 
bill be read a second time this day 
sx months. Fer the amendment 
773 against it 70.—Majority 7. 
Mr. Sheridan, havmg before 
riven notice of his intention, on 
the ’d of May made his motion 


for thanking the commissioners of 


naval inquiry, So strongly, he 
said, did the house and the public 
teel the claims which the commis- 
sioners had on the national grati- 
tude, that he had at first thought 
that at would have been unneces- 
sary tor him to occupy for any 
time the attention of the house. 
A right honourable gentleman, 
however (Mr. Pitt), having said 
that of parts of the conduct of the 








AND 


commissioners he did not approve, 
it was impossible for him to bris 
forward his motion without some 
preface. A declaration had been 
made to the house, of the right 
honourable gentleman's design to 
renew the commission. Surely, ig 
the case of a re-appomtment, the 
commissioners ought to have di. 
stinctly pointed out to them what 
appeared erroneous or unbecoming 
in their proceedings: hitherto it 
was almost needless to mention 
under what circumstances they had 
been appointed; if they had per- 
formed their duty, they had perform. 
ed it in opposition to formidable 
difhculties. They were not called 
upon to investigate the taults ot 
clerks and eedalens in ofhee; they 
were required to investigate the 
abuses of the heads of great depart. 
ments, ta expose abuses where. 
ever they fell under their mquimes. 
He had been called upon by the 
right honourable gentleman to at- 
tend to the terms of another com- 
mission, which had been instituted 
under the auspices of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman; he had at- 
tended to the terms both of that 
commission and of the present, 
and his opinions remained un- 
changed, The right honourable 
gentleman’s aet was one of the 
most liberal and well-bred acts o! 
parliament ever framed. He took 
it for granted that it was impossi- 
ble for a principal in an office to 
be guilty of any irregularity, but 
that he might be the willing and ace 
tive auxiliary of the commussioners, 
by compelling all those under him 
to give them whatever information 
they required, without any fifth 
clause of protection : such was the 
nature of the right honourable 
gentleman's commission, very dit- 
ferent trom that of the comms 
ion of naval inquiry. When that 
commission 
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ommission was first proposed, it 
wascontended by several honour- 
able gentlemen, Uiat it was unne- 
cessary, and it was insinuated that 
it was not a board of commission- 
ers but a body ot inquisitors that 
was about to be established. ‘I'he 
character of lord St. Vincent, who 
proposed the establishment of the 
commission, was instantly assailed ; 
various motions were threatened ; 
andone honourable baronet brought 
forward a positive charge, though 
no member of the house could be 
found to second it; even Mr. Pitt 
himself brought forward a motion, 
accusing lord St. Vincent of ima 
proper and negligent conduct in 
the administration of the navy. 
Thus circumstanced were the com- 
missioners, and the character of 
him under whose auspices they 
were to act was directly attacked ; 
to this suceeeded a total change of 
administration; and they were now 
tocarry on their inquities, when all 
those on whose encouragement relis 
ance was to be placed were removed 
tromothcee. The right honourable 
gentleman, on his return to power, 
persevered in his eondemnation of 
lord St. Vincent: still, hotrever, 
the commissioners instituted by 
the noble lord had proceeded with 
intrepidity, and the public saw wlhrat 
was the result. ‘he chief obstacle in 
the way of their inquiries was des 
rived from the extraordinary use 
made ot the fifth clanse of the bill 
under which they acted: they never 
could have expected that even in 
the office of treasurer of the navy, 
which Was, as it were, the flay. 
‘hip to all the other offices, they 
‘hould have encountered the most 
Serious difficulty. “It appears from 
ca reports, that on the 10th of 
wy they Sent a precept to the 
wanonret of the navy,requiring the 
eeesuction of certain documents 
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essential to the prosecution of their 
inquiries; and receiving no answer, 
they repeat the precept on the 
17th. Up to the 2d of October 
no information whatsoever is given 
to them:—all those difficulties, 
however, have been overcome by 
the zeal, diligence and fortitude 
of the commissioners. With re- 
spect to the distribution of the pub. 
lic money, three great duties are 
to be performed by the house, 
‘he first is, to grant supplies, 
founded on estimates laid before 
them by the com.uand of his mas 
jesty. The ways and means to 
provide this supply were next to 
be considered. ‘Vhe third duty of 
the house is to appoint the mode 
m which the sums voted by the 
house were to be applied. It was 
frequently the custom to delegate 
this duty to commissioners 5; and it 
such commissioners were appoint- 
ed, certainly it became a matter 
of high interest to see that they 
were implicitly obeyed. At this 
moment a notice of the renewal ot 
the commissioners of naval in- 
quiry had been givens Ought it 
not then to be understood in whit 
light their conduct was regarded 
by those who had the means ot 
giving their conduct and inquiries 
full efficiency? If they did not 
deserve unequivocal approbation, 
though the commission was to 
be renewed, other commissioners 
ought to be appointed. The re- 
appoitment of the present com- 
missioners ought to take place 
under no compromise. Having 
said thus mueh, he wished to di- 
rect the attention of the house to 
what the commissioners had done, 
and to what remained for them to 
do; and then it would be secn 
whether they ought to be re-ap 
pointed. Compared with the 10th, 
the other reports had attracted lir- 
N 2 tle 
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“ ; ne of his objections to certain 


aren 
| . pts of the con fuct ot the commis- 
jonet whe telt it necessary to make 

: afew observations. He admitted, 

‘ that persons appointed to examine 

u 3 int y great pubic abuses ought to 


\ : exhibit adegree of hrmmness as well 
i? ’ real $ but there Walls a mod ° of 


“ao 
1 . — .c oh aoe l 
iT. erhibiting that firmness wich 
Sn bo . Oo x : 
ev rhe at all tumes to be attended to. 
he 4 ‘Truth was to be got at by. 1] pos- 


the a Shle means ; but individuals should 


the L ve as little as possible precluded 
rt 3 rom opportu ities of discussion and 
\. F vindication: any surmises to the 
ud, i prejudices of individ vais which had 


pired b: ore Ul e Ff por C were 
yt. FP com} leted were not to bejustitied: il 
was not inconsistent wuh the most 

iNGuUITY, that individuals 
should be cai od pon to explain 
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m. z rer vneviaenece: that opportu. 
I}, -s LY had been retused to several 
rd be persons, Whose names were men- 
He 4 uoned, avid whose characters were 
the * atlected by the reports ; and it was 


irent, that, had suci Opportu- 


} ‘ = ] ~} , “tar 
been ahi rdt d, thie characters 


, — * 


- sit aint i ee Rian mist 


1s men could not hive sut- 
* read. ih >WalS | iticularh tne case 

. oe en \) . . } . rur 
i wthe COMpirociier of tae nay V> 


tood charged with having 





< Hied money voted for the navy 
3 ther servicesy without the know- 
q ’ the hrst lord ot the: admi- 
€ ‘ . lt Was how obviotis, that 
> request ot sir A. Hammond, 


pe ¢ allowed to es plam, had hee it 
® ray » the Impre ssion would ne- 
4 ‘we gone abroad respec:ing 
: s oiheer, which the premature 
4 port of the commisssioners had 
e ereated. Tt was not a little remark- 

' that, althoueh lord St. Vin- 
Was appited to by the come 
ig OUTS TOY eXplination r pect- 
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tlhided to the conduct of a vrand 
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iury. AV biil of indictment Was pre- 
terred agaist a person tor stealing 
casks at Piymouth; this bill was 
thrown out by the grand jury 3 and 
the solicitor for the prosecution 
wrote to the victualling othes, to 

iy that the jury had oven Cumper- 
ed with. L DOT the uutnoritv of 
this letter, ie })©6 COmMmussioners 


thoueht proper to p thlish sucha 


? i 

body ot men 1 { Wy f—— die 
comnn ne id ua ed that 
tne heh pri | “ the \\V i 
Liidies Wus OW Live sie ie t of 
the navy bourc to send out re 

indue time. Now two ships had 
been sent out in proper time, which 


ships were tost: this fact he under- 
stood hud been comimnunicated to 
Lne COMMNIUsslovers 5 and if so, it 
certaimly ought to have been men- 
tioned in them reports. Corrections 
had also been given to them of m- 
accuracies made by them in taking 
down auswers given in evi 
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CTICce ¢ 
which corrections, though admiited 
by them, are omitted in their ap- 
pendix: indeed, if the tacts were 
well founded, which he laid betore 
the house precisely in the manner 
they were mentioned to him, he 
would leave it to the house to judge 
of the propriety ot adopting avqge 
of ungualhted thanks. ‘rhe excepe 
had thought it his duty to 
make did not rest on light grounds, 
Hor was there any taihg tn them so 
warm, intemperate, and unjust, as 
some ventienien seemed to rmagine. 
Notwithstanding, however, this im- 
pression upon his owa mund, he 
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would not himself press any parti- 
cular motion. Mr. Fox, anumad- 
verting upon the charges which had 
been advanced against the commis- 
sioners, observed, as to the first, 
that the premature publication of 
any of the subjects referred tp in 
the reports could not be deemed a 
fair ground of accusation; because 
it did not appear that the com, 
missioners had demgned to give 
them any publicity. As to the case 
of the comptroller of the navy 
board, the right honourable gentle- 
man seemed to think, that had an 
opportunity for explanation been 
aff rded him, as well as to lord St. 
Vincent, muchcontusion would have 
been avoided. He himself saw 
no confusion with respect to lord 
St. Vincent in the report alluded 
to. Nothing could be more clear, 
from a fair consideration of .Jord 
St. Vincent’s answers to the two 
Main questions put to him, than 
that he was ignorant of the money 
transaction which formed the grava- 
men of the charge against the com p- 
troller. But why was not this 
comptroller examined by the com- 
missioners, touching this ch: arge, as 
well as the noble earl ? asked the 
right honourable gentleman. ‘The 
comptro Her of the Navy Was ex- 
amined ; and he defended himsclt 
under the nith clause. Having so 
done, were the commissioners 
wrong in declining to re-examine 
him,or any man ok had so acted ? 
With regard to the first report, he 
must observe, that the navy bo. rd 
segmed to have been very passive 
under the imputations cast upon 
them. The re port had been on the 
table for nearly two vears, since 
June 1808; vet no jealousy as to 

character was heard of till within 


\, » Flan ed 
these tew davs. If, indeed, the 


commissioners who were the object 
of the present discussion had dealt 





unfairly by the characters of men, 
that was a serious charge ; and al. 
though it might be proper tc 
tinue the commission, most cer, 
tainly the names should be changed, 
The exceptions ur ged against them 
might form a reason for excludi Ing 
them from office; but, if allowed 
to be insufficient tor that purpose, 
could not be sufficient to prevail 
against the present motion. The 
sight honourable gentleman had 
not said, nor could he, that the mo- 
tion Was unnecessary. He indeed 
confessed, that he could not vouch 
for the stater:¢nts he had made to 
the house. It was necessary to sa 
tisty the general opinion of the pub. 
lic. Jit was called for by public 
policy. ‘he merit of the men and 
the gratitude af the people de- 
manded it. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
stated, that the navy board had not 
submitted to the imputiations cast 
upon them by the first report. Ac. 
cording to a memorial presented to 
the house on the 5th of April, it ; ap. 
peared that the comptroller ot the 
navy had immediately intimated to 
the commissioners 2 wish that he 
should be examined afresh, and, 
upon their declining to do so, had 
drawn up a memorial to that house. 
Deeming it, however, his duty to 
apprise lord St. Vincent ot his im 
tention, he found that lord St. Vin- 
cent would consider any such pro- 
i as apersonal affront to him- 
scli. Toa disposition to contorm 
to the noble lord’s desire was ate 
tributable, on the part of the comp- 
troller, the kind of acquiescence al- 
luded to.—Mr. Fox replied, that this 
statement, if correct, did not ace 
count tor the. silence ohse ‘rved 
since lord St. Vincent retired trom 
ofhce. He could not, however, 
but add, that to suffer so deep 4 
sugma so long, betrayed a very 
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srimizal complaisance. Sir An- 
drew Hammond confirmed the 
gatement of Mr. Pitt. At the sug- 

estion of a right honourable triend 
of his (Mr. Rose), he meant to 
have followed the precedent of the 
10th of queen Anne, and to move 
that the report should be referred 
toa committee, that some oppor- 
tumity of vindicating himself might 
be afforded. Lord St. Vincent said, 
that it was for him, with whom the 
naval commissions had ortginat- 
ed, to recommend when the reports 
of the commission should be taken 
nto consideration. Mr. Rose also 
waited on his lordship tor the same 
purpose, but im vain. Since lord 
St. Vincent’s retirement from the 
admiralty board, he had understood 
that a commission of revision was 
to be instituted, before which he 
had expected to have established 
the injustice of the charges propa- 
gated against him. He concluded 
byathrming, that there was nothing 
tor which the members of the navy 
board were more anxious than a 
fullexamination of their conduct. 
Mr. Rose corroborated that part 
of the speech of the honourable 
baronet which referred to him: he 
pointed out several objectionable 
parts in the conduct of the naval 
commissioners, most especially in 
the third report. ‘They had pro- 
nounced the charges of a Mr. Tay- 
lor, a block-manutacturer, who had 
supplied the navy with blocks at 
Chatham and Portsmouth since the 
year 1¥62, to be excessive. In con- 
sequence an advertisement was sent 
forth for new contracts. Mr. Taylor 
under this advertisement obtained 
the Chatham contract at 10 per 
a : than his former charge, 

uch fad been complained of ; 
and Mr. Dunstanville obtained the 
batract for Plymouth at 35 per 
ent. above Mr. Taylor’s price, 
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These facts took place two months 
before the report was laid on the 
table of the house, yet no part ot the 
censure of Mr. ‘Taylor was abated. 
Another circumstance,—Mr. Tay- 
lor’s blocks were stated to be of an 
inferior quality : he had a rival, 
Mr. Garnett; the blocks of both 
were tried in 1791. Capt. Nicholl 
of the Formidable took Garnett’s 
blocks on one side of his ship, and 
‘laylor’s on the other ; those of 
Taylor were decidedly  superi- 
or. As to the fraud respecting 
thirteen thousand pounds’ worth of 
wood, ‘Taylor had nothing to do 
with it; nor had the commissioners 
the merit of detecting it; for the 
navy board were prosecuting the 
fraud betorethe commission existed. 
He concluded with stating, that 
though his objections were weil 
founded, still, as the sense of the 
house seemed to be in tavour ot 
the motion, he would not oppose 
it. Admiral Markham complained 
of the unfair proceeding ot pentle- 
men in arguing on the authority 
of papers scarcely laid betore the 
house. As to the lecture on blocks 
delivered by the gentleman oppo- 
site, when a contract is entered in- 
to, the party contracting to furnish 
an article is bound by the stipulat- 
ed price, whether the article rises or 
not; and he maintained that an ap- 
plication to raise the price of blocks, 
which was the case, annulled the 
contract; He added that the ma- 
chines at Portsmouth alone were 
sufficient to supply the demands of 
the whole nation. Sir A. S. Ham- 
mond observed that the machines 
made blocks of an inferior size, ot 
10 inches, but were of no use in 
the making of large blocks. 

Mr. Jeffery, arraigning in stroag 
termstheconductot lordSt. Vincent, 
was interrupted by the speaker, who 
observed that the line of argument 
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should be investigated, but others 
algo should be brought forward, 
for which he now meant to Mev 

He disclaimed all views of pérsonal 
isperity to any person belonging 
to his majesty’s government; but 
be owned he wished that some 
means of comparison might be 
aflurded between the me! its of the 
late and the present board of admi- 
ralty. Whetrer tha. board had acted 
most wisely, which had dismissed 
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of useit ships, which crowJed 
without sirenethening the navy ; 
which declined giving contracts to 
& 
erchant-builders, and = pretérred 
butla r ves els of Wal in the 


ug 
kng’s yards ; which got rid of use- 
less and ineticctive otlicers and ar- 
tisans, and employed only those 
and efficient ; 
jury mto abuses 
the various de- 
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who were active 
which directed in 
and peculations in 
partmeyts ot his mayesty’s dock- 
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There were in the yards twenty slips 
large enough for first-rates, which, 
supposing eacn to require two years 
for compleuon, would be compe- 
tent to imerease the number and 
strength of our navy beyond all 
necessity. The former practices 
never could be resorted to, as he 
@aderstood they were, but from a 
supposition that the enormous mayr- 
nitude ot the papers on the table 
would terrify their lordships from 
looking into them. He had him- 
self, however, inspected them ; and 
the mismanagement, profusion, and 
peculations, were terntying to him. 
fn one instance 10s. was charged 
for certain repans to a ship; and 
jor repairs precisely the same 17. 
Was charged. Yet both these 
«charges were signed and passed by 
the navy-board, His lordship again 
adverted to earl St. Vincent, whom 
he highly pratsed ; and concluded 
by moving ior a committee to be 
appomted of certain lords, whom 
he named tor that purpose. —Lord 
Melville rose to answer the noble 
Jord: he had no tear in meeting 
the charges preferred against the 
exisuug board of admiralty. “The 
papers called for had been retused 
because likely to create unbounded 
trouble with little utility. The 
mass now on the table was a third 
only of the whole: yet out of that 
part, which was of sufficient size, 
the noble earl who had just spoken 
had only quoted two passages from 
two letters, What then was likely 
tobe the useof the whole? The noble 
earl, m what he had satd, not only 
atranened the present board of ad- 
miralty, but every board that had 
subsisted for these last twenty 
years; for during that whole time 
had it been the custom to con- 
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it was right to purchase them. 4 
clamour had prevailed abou , 
year ago, with respect to the way 
ot smaller ships to contend apainy 
the flotillas which were collected 
at Boulogne and other Ports og 
the French, Flemish, and Data 
coasts. Upon coming into office, 
I lost no time in ascertaining the 
state of Our resources, in so far a 
regarded every description of vey. 
seisy Which were either then at th 
disposal of the crown, or which 
could speedily be obtained. Te 
the torce allotted to the service o 
the North sea, for the blockade « 
the enemy’s ports, and for the pro 
tecuon of Our coasts im that direc. 
tion, I found great additions might 
be made. Fiiteen armed trans 
ports which were lying at Spithead, 
and seven which were in Lock 
Ryan, immediately were ordered 
to join lord Keith, whose force, 
when I came into office, amounted 
to one hundred and _ twenty-one 
ships and vessels of war, exclusive 
of hired ships and craft of vanous 
description. To the twenty-two 
armed transports which were all cop. 
pered, I found that by means ota 
premium of not more than §900/. a 
further addition might quickly be 
obtained of thirty-nine sloops and 
gun-brigs, which, just before the 
change at the admiralty, had beea 
contracted for. Some of thes 
were finished months, all of them 
weeks, before the time at which by 
contract they would have bees 
ready. Besides the vessels ment 
tioned, orders were given to pur 
chase and to build ships and vessls 
amounting in the whole to seventy 
sail, As a further addition to this 
force, gun-brigs and mortar-ve 
sels have been contracted for since 
the first of June last, amounting & 
thirty-seven sail; so that the waok 
torce is one hundred and sat 
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right vessels more than were in 
exstence when the late lord ot the 
admiralty was in office. As to the 
other objections of the noble lord 
who moved the present question, 
snd condemned the expense, as well 
as complained of the vessels not 
being perfectly as good as vessels 
built for war, it should be recol- 
lected that those ships were not 
originally built as ships of war. 
The Huindostan, Mediator, and 
Hyena, are all now upon distant 
service; and such other of the pur- 
chased vessels not employed in the 
actual blockade of Boulogne, and 


off the Flemish and Dutch ports, | 


are appropriated to the convoy of 
our foreign and coasting trade, and 
save to the state the employ- 
ment of ships of a better quality.” 
Lord Melville next proceeded to 
give an account of the condition in 
which he found and had now placed 
the greater ships of war. ‘ ‘The 
return made to me of the ships of 
the line in commission was thirty- 
seven, which might probably last 
five years; twenty-seven, three 
vears ; and seventeen were consi- 
dered as only fit for home or limit- 
ed service. Eighty-one ships of 
the line were certainly adequate in 
point of number to those of the 


enemy, including those both of 


Franceand Holland, whichamounte 
ed, according to our intelligence, to 
about sixty-five sail; but from their 
having been constantly within their 
OWN ports, it is probable they are in 
better condition than ours, which 
have been employed in blockading 
even during the winter-season, T'his 
was the state of our havy 5 except 
that within the ten months previous 
to my coming into office, ten or ele- 
een ships Were put into commis- 
son, but only by way of tilling 
4 the place of vessels deemed un- 
iilor service, I was necessarily 
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led trom this report to inquire into 
the resources of our navy, and l 
found that six ships had been order- 
ed to be laid down: of which three 
were expected to be finished m 
1805, one in 1806, and another in 
1807. It is fitting to inquire what 
was done by the late board of ad- 
miralty between February 1501 
and May 1804, Twelve ships of 
the line were either lost, captured 
by the enemy, taken to picces, or 
sold out of the service; and in the 
smaller Classes of ships the diminu- 
tion Was In a greater proportion 5 
as in losses and captures there were 
forty sail, to which are to be added 
one hundred and twenty-six iri- 
gates, sloops, gun-brigs, cutters, 
and fire-vessels, that were either 
taken to pieces or sold out of 
the service since the signing of the 
preliminary treaty. During the 
three years, therctore, for which lord 
St. Vincent presided at the admi- 
ralty, the reduction appears to be 
no less than one hundred and se- 
venty-eight sail ; and of these one 
hundred and fourteen sail were 
actually sold for the trifling sum of 
75,5442; and such was the effect of 
that reduction in] 803, that his lord- 
ship was torced to purchase ten 
ships for sloops of war, and seven 
tor bombs, for which seventeen ves- 
sels 105,491/, were paid: a sum 
exceeding the proceeds of the one 
hundred and fourteen vessels sold, 
by 28,947/. Ot forty-five gun-brigs 
included in the vessels sold, twen- 
ty-two produced from 4504. to 
950. and three were taken to 
pieces: these twenty-five gun-brigs, 
at the commencement of the pre- 
sent contest, Might have been of the 
greatest utility, In that period five 
ships were ordered to be built in 
the king’s yards, and two in the mer, 
chants’ yards: but I found that 


of these not even the kee! of one of 


them 
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ly put in motion. But when the 
country is Once in a state of de- 
fence, and when nothing serious 1s 
to be apprehended tor our security 
at home, then it ts unwise to con. 
fine ourselves to blockade only: 
unwise, because impossible to be 
done with comple effect, from the 
changeableness of the winds and the 
boisterous gales with which our 
fects have to contend. ‘These cir- 
cumstances, m spite of the best 
efforts, enable the enemy to get out 
at certain times, and to elude our 
vigilance. At the very time the 
Rochfort squadron made its escape, 
the Channel fleet was actually at 
sea, and a detachment of it ordered 
to blockade that port. It escaped 
only by a tew hours. ‘Twenty-six 
ships of the line will be added to 
the strength of our navy betore the 
month of September. ‘Vhis addi- 
tion, with the seven ships sull tn 
the merchant-docks, and two new 
ships to be launched at Deptford 
and Woolwich, will make the total 
amount, in ships of the line, near 
one hundred and twenty sai; 4 
force not only adequate to our 
wants at home, but numerous 
enough to guard our foreign pos- 
Instead then ot depend- 

ing onthe uncertainty of following 
the fleets ot the enemy, we shail 
have fleets to mect them where- 
ever they go. Something re- 
mained yet to be done with respect 
to the raising of men; and his ma- 
yesty’s ministers, his lordship said, 
were in possession of his ideas upon 
the subject. As to the shipwright; 
mn the dock-yards, from the last re- 
turn it appeared that there were, 
on the Ist of March last, only 
Sitty-seven less than there were on 
the 15th of May 1804, and since 
that time the number has been 
considerably increasing. Those 
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were unsettled in their habits, a 
not at all to be depended pon 
The stores and timber necessary 
for naval purposes formed a subject 
also for due consideration, and a, 
cordingly it had been much cong, 
dered. ‘There are not to be leq 
than materials for the consumpticg 
ot three years always in hand, 
Lord Barham, and proper person 
appointed by him, were at thy 
very time taking into consideratiog 
the report ot the commissioners of 
naval inquiry (the sixth), and wer 
examining the regulations recom 
mended in it for adoption. His 
lordship finally left it to the hous 
to say, what should be done with 
regard to the motion now befor 
them. Earl St. Vincent rose to 
explain some of the inconsistencies 
which were brought against him 
as the ground of accusation: he 
avowed the intention of contracting 
for as many seventy-fours as the 
navy-board could find tit merchant 
builders to undertake : but it after. 
wards was shown to him, that his 
majesty’s dock-yards were so il 
provided with timber, as to make 
It Most impolitic to accept ot any 
tenders for building ships in the 
river 'Fhames; and accordingly a 
resolution for snspending the m- 
tended contract was adopted, unti! 
the mure important measure @ 
furnishing the royal arsenals with 
timber was accomplished. He 
maintained that ten ships of te 
line might be launched from the 
dock-yatds of the king annually, 
without impeding the necessary tt 
pairs of ships in service : he thought 
it would soon be found, from the 
wretched mode of repairing prac 
tised in the merchant-yards, tha 
all repairs would best be effected 12 
the king’s yards. With respect t@ 
the ministerial communications be 
tween the firgt lord of the adm- 
ray 
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ralty and the comp troller of the 
avy, it Was one a the vices of 
the nary-board, and tended to take 
aw ay all responsi bility. When call- 
upon to account for disobedi- 
wat to the supertor board, the 
constant reply is, that the comp- 
troller explai ned the reason in a 
ministerial communication with the 
late first lord. Since the ill-tated 
measure of putting the commis 
sioners into committees, and the 
parliamentary autho rity for secret 
measures, concerted between the 
‘omptroller wa nd first lord, all re- 
sponsibility has ce ased, and mt uch 
¥TOSS abuse has arisen im the com- 
missions under the comptrollor’s 
iuspices) “That person (the comp- 
troller) undoubtedly would have 
been removed, had not his conduct 
been under the investigation of the 
commis ioners of inquiry; the result 
ot which, his lords ship intimated, 
eit be his iznominious Retinion, 
‘hat punishment, he thought, in- 
deed, would be extended to the 
whole ional: wit ty the € xception ot 
Mr. Osborne Markham. ‘I'he per- 
sonal attack mi: ie by lord Mel- 
ville, he (lord S JV; mc ent) would 
ireat with the conte tempt it deserved. 
The duke of Clarence took an 
mistonecal view of the growth ot the 
navy trom the time ot lord Sand- 
wich down to the present times. 
His Toyal highness thought an 
inquiry iNto abuses most necessary 
at the present juncture. His noble 
tnend (ear St. Vi incent) ought to 
have had the aid of the comptroller 
and of the navy ) -board, instead of 
having been thwarte dby them in his 
operations, The ri val navy now 
consisted of a tonn age ot 530,000 
rt spring BoP the honour of 
Captured Rete ‘ Y me or 
what rem ained,n oi say way Ot 
had b 10 less than 260,000 
“4 been supr rlied by contract It 
% 
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it in the 


appeared, therefore, that 
proportion indeed was buil 
king’s yards; yet the number of 
shipwrigh ts inthe kit er’s Var i, bore 
a very large proportion to those of 


the whole kingedom: the whole 
number was estimated at only 
5200, and in the king’s yards no 


less than 2800 were employed. ir 
there were not docks and slips 
enough, it would be easy to muke 
more. His royal his r}y mess entered 
into 2 comparative view of the ad- 
nunistration of earl St. Vincent 

al) d that of lor “d viscount Melville, 
highly favourable to the former. 
He supported the motion.—Lord 
Sidmouth declared, that he was 
only conlirmed by what he had 
heard in his previous sentiments, 
sue n veges, © beneficial could arise 
from th > adopti on of the proposed 
inquiry. He thoveht that ne 
charge was brought either against 
his noble f; ‘tend (ear r] St. Vi mec ent) 
or against the noble viscount; he 
theretore did not feel himself called 
upon to consider whether a larger 
or a lesser number of ships had been 
employed by the one or by the 
other. Lord Sidmouth 

however, to explain the incomns: 
tency of which it was supposed 
earl St. Vincent had been guilty. 
In the summer ot 1800 the noble 
earl thought it usetul and necessary 
to visit the royal yards in person; 
and he returned from his merito- 
ious survey impressed with the 
necessity of augmenting the nuin- 
ber of ships of the line. Ife there- 
fore took every measure to increase 
the quantity of timber in the king’s 
yards. Jind as one proof of his 
zeal upon this occasion, he actually 
prevail ied upon one most consider- 
able company (the East India com- 
pany ) to abstain from building 
large s hips for two y irs. As the 
Recessily, however, @ f augmenting 
the 
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the number of ships became greater 
from circumstances, a contract with 
merchant builders was also resorted 
to. He admitted that confidence 
between colleagues in oilice was 
most necessary, and had regretted 
that such did not exist between the 
noble ear! and the comptroller of 
the navy. The earl however had 
upon all occasions spoken of that 
rentleman with kindness, though 

differed trom him upon the naval 
concerns of the country, as tar as 
they were domestic. Fle saw no 
ground however for inquiry ; whate 
soever was utiss mignt He reme- 
died otherwise.—Lord Holland 
could not but observe, that though 
the noble lord was willing to give 
earl St. Vincent fur words, he yet 
would not bestow upon him his 
vote. ‘The question was not, whe- 
ther ships were ever to be built in 
merchant vards, but whether the 
present ministers had not gone too 
far in such contracts. In 1803 it 
was calculated that a seventy-tour 
could be built by contract in three 
years at 2d, per ton ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the very next year a 
contract was made ata rate as high 


as 36/7. He condemned what had 


“alee 
been urced aeainst blockades as 
unsatisfactory and illusive. Hie 


supported the 1 

mittee. Lord Hawkesburythoucht 
the question lav In a Very narrow 
compass. God torbid, Wo a grave 
case were made our, that the 
house should not attend to it, even 
at the rick of the dangers and incon- 
veniences Which would attend the 
public disclosure of Our naval COM} 
cers, if Minutely entered Aly 
But nothing short of necessity ourht 
to lead their lordships into the 
udoption of such an inquiry. Were 
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when a commission was about 10 be 
renewed for the very PUrpose gf 
making the inquiry . which wn 
now demanded. The result 9 
that inquiry would be of course lad 
before the house, and their lord. 
ships would then be able to form, 
more definite judgment than they 
now could. He denied the existencg 
of any present pressing necessity 
and therefore opposed the motiog 
The earl of Buckinghamshire wy 
of the same opinion, and was 
posed by the earl of Suffolk. Logg 
Melville After Jord 
Darniey had replied, the hong 
divided. Contents 53.  Non.cors. 
tents 88. Majority against theme. 
tion 5.3. 

In the house of commons, Mar 
23, Mr. Serjeant Best moved, tha 
the eleventh report of the commis 
sioners of naval inquiry should b 
reterred to a select committee, to 
examine the matters thereof, and to 
report thereon. This motion was 
acceded to by administration, oa 
an amendment made by the right 
honourable the chancellor of th 
exchequer, “except in so far asm 
lates to the one hundred thousand 
pounds issued tor secret naval ser 


* ‘The loan theref. ire to the 


_— 
+ ' 
splained. 


-¢ ’ 
ViICe. 


hause of Boyd and Benfield af 


49,0002. which has been alluded to 
in some of the previous debates, a 
course formed the main article a 
the report submitted to be inquied 


. 

‘ 
! 
4 


into by the committee.—U pon the 
report being made by the comm 
te, on the 14th of June, 

Mir. Whitbread rose to move 
certain resolutions respecung the 


conduct of the right honourabie 
the chancellor of rie exchequer 
in those transactions which bad 
been discovered by the report of @ 
commissioners of nava! iiguiry, and 
now investigated by the select com 
miitee of the house. He trusted 
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who might not go tic full Jength 
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at some ol! his Opinions on Wie SUD- 
‘ 7 ’ 

Ay OUne} hx lf urab le qv entice 


\ 


pect. 
max, Mr. Lascelles, had giv en nos 
tice of counter resolutions: but 
counter resolutions he was sure 
there could be none; and he ra 


the rh ped, if with his resolut ions 
}/ 


the hono urable genueman ¢ 
concur, while with his ( those of 
Lascelles ) | robab ly fe could not 
concur, that for the sake of unant- 
mity, and for the dignity of the 


AA«. 
sil. 


1 , >] ea 
house, the honow ne rentieman 
’ 1 
and the ee wou adoj tt those 


he should have the honoa to pro- 
pose; the object he had in view was, 
to put on the records of the house 
such a view of transactions unques- 
tionably irregular as would prevent 
tue danger of example. ‘here were 
three points to which he should 
Chichi) hing t the atccniion of the 
house. On a former occasion he 
had stated, as the 1 —_ of good 
t had been 
acquainted with the faci a money 
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made—whether officially cr not— 
such information from the gover- 
nor ef the bank ought to have 
roused Mr. Pitt’s vigr! 
fact of Mr. Raikes 
the mformation, which Mr. Put 
ad Its, cannot be a 
though it has been said to have 
been questioned by some; but, t 
justice to Mr. Raikes, it is proper 
to observe, tbat no doubt whatever 


ce ee 
can be entertained of his having 


1 5 ‘ ‘ 

apprised Mr, Pitt; and though none 
: ay 

of the committee of the ban : re- 


member his mentionie the circum 
stance 0} pis return, . 
rem uns indisputable. Ln whatever 
way that inf sae 1 may be con- 
sidered, whether as hearsay or 
otherwise, it was suilicient to call 
on the first lords of the treasury to 
Inguire Into a matter of importance 
connected with the finance admi- 
nistration of the count \» and with 


his triend lord Melville. With 


tela - oe ae 
that HOI lo ad, MmuCCe, iT. itt 
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conversed on the sub; sand very 
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of the navy would have been natu- 
ral. He said, however, that the law 
was not under his contemplation, 
that is, in other words, he had 
forgotten it: but could ignorance or 
forgetfulness of a law, which does 
not excuse the meanest subject, be 
an apology for the first finance 
minister in a matter sO important, 
particularly when he himeelf had 
been concerned in the introduction 
of that very law,and the reforms it 
was intended to effect? Had not 
the proceedings of the house been 
such as they had been, specific re- 
solutions on this point would have 
been proper: “but marked as the 
whole transaction, as to the diver- 
sion and misapplication of naval 
money by the treasurer, is, I am 
unwilling (said Mr. W.) to propose 
any thing offensive to the feelings 
ot the honourable gentleman, or 
of any other meniber, respecting tt, 
and therefore intend proposing no 


resolution on that head.” The next 
subject was the deticiency of Mr. 


Jellicoe, on which Mr. W, arrargned 
the neelivence of the treasurer. 
The tacts, he said, are not such as 
set forth in the proceedings of the 
treasury. Afier a conversation be- 
tween Mr. Pitt and lord Melville, a 
memorial was presented to the 
treasury. In this transaction, the 
first extraordinary feature is the 
date of the varions proceedings. 
‘Vhe warrant for the wiit of privy 
seul is dated the 2Ist, the writ itself 


i dated the 27th. and the entry of 


tthe Sist, of May, 1800 3; while 
the information on which the war- 
rant is supposed to proceed is laid 
before the board of treasury the 
2Gth. Such ts the reverse order in 
whic} this business gt ‘Ss on. It 


Rives a strange idea ot the mode cf 


. . ,. 
conducting business, to see the 
Wrts passing without their war- 


rants, and warrants without th 


the business, or taken any : 
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information on which they proceed 
as if what was essential had bee, 
only a form, and the rest, the mat. 
rial points, Were ready ata “nomen? 
and waited only the £ Irmality of a 
statement to | recede them. Mr 
Whitbread then cc mplained of the 
negligence of the treasury in mat. 
ing no inquiry into the busines, 


Tet 


if Mr. Pitt, engaged in a multipli. 
city of other affairs, could not @ 
it, why not depute some of the 
junior lords ot the treasury? Ther 
was no example of a writ of privy 
seal of this nature since 17605 for 
those which have occurred sine, 
being for accounts and not fora 
deficiency, were not similar to the 
present, which on every account 
called for attention. But neither 
did Mr. Pitt, nor any of the junior 
lords of the treasury, make any 
particular inquiry into the affair; 
und from the report of the com. 
mittee the public are informed tha 
some of their servants do no duty 
at all, for appointments supposed 
to be efficient ; since lord Gienberve 
had not attended the board a 
treasury for a whole year, and som 
of those whose names were to th 
minute of the treasury knew 
nothing at all about the busines 
transacted. Here Mr. Whitbread 
went into « view of the proceedings 
on Jellicoe’s case, in which it ap 
peared that the business was, in the 
absence of the © solicitor to the 
admiralty, put into the hands & 
Mr. White, solicitor to the treasury, 
who had general instructions to att 
but that, the proceedings having 
begun in 1788, nothing turther was 
done after 1793, except that Mr. 
Trotter occasionally acted till the 
writ of privy seal was obtained, but 
after that did nothing; since waa 
no person belonging to the treaswy 
seemstohave hnownany thing about 
terns if tt. 
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Upon these grounds he called forthe 
rote of the house to declare, what 
incontestable evidence established 
that the conduct of the treasury 
in this affair had been — 
‘he most important part o the 
case, however, was the loan of 
40,00€1. to Boyd, Benfield, and Co. 
This loan was granted in September 
1796, and, unless accidentally di- 
vulzed in the tenth report, must 
have ever remained a secret. Upon 
this subject considerable light would 
arise, from a publication such as 
differences between partners in 
trade sometimes occasion, in which 
the transactions and situation of the 
house are laid open by Boyd him- 
self, to repel some charges of Mr. 
Benfield. Far be it from me, said 
Mr. Whitbread, to assert that a 
minister is to be tied down to forms; 
that on no occasion, however urgent 
and necessary, he is ever to depart 
from them. I think that, for great 
public purposes, a minister ought 
to risk almost every thing ; I trust 
that I never should shrink from the 
responsibility of doing so, when the 
nation was to be greatly served. 
But where is that occasion? is the 
question. Ifa man is conscious of 
acting right, he will leave behin@ 
him the act and the justification re 
corded, so that his act may not be 
drawn into example against the 
spirit of the act. But forms that 
are always to be violated ought not 
to be preserved; and if form is 
transgressed in one instance, its par- 
teular justification should ever be 
been bo its neglect must 
ef al, with or without 
penn ny, Mr. Pitt SAYS, it never 
i a. oe what he had 
Sy eee oe hae ay in 
eae. ae necessary. But most 
ce a as Vielned saad 
. te a 4 ¢ Motives which first 
ied orm ceased, in the failure 
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of Boyd’s house, he ought to have 
applied for a bill of indemnity. 
What was the time in which this 
loan was made? In 1795,-96,-97 
great difficulties prevailed for 
money : and so much was govern- 
ment distressed by the delay of the 
advances on the loan, that it was 
thought fit to resort to transactions 
that would have been disgracctul 
and ruinous to a private merchant, 
viz. the expedient of having ficti- 
tious bills trom Hamburgh, really 
drawn in London by Walter Boyd, 
junior, in London, and accepted by 
the treasury for the purpose of rais- 
ing money. Of this speculation 
Boyd was the agent; but it did not 
succeed. And who was this Boyd? 
He was doubtless a man of great 
talent and enterprise ; perhaps an 
honest man; of powerful imagina- 
tion, great ged of mind and 
body, plausible in conversation, 
skilful in drawing up a project, and 
perpetually teeming with financial 
schemes. Such a man was a dan- 
gerous person to acquire the confi- 
dence of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. In 1795 Boyd contracted 
for 2 loan of eighteen millions, and 
in Wecember, 1795, a close loan of 
eighteen millions for the service of 
1796 was contracted for by Boyd, 
on some claim, the justice of which 
was much questioned, but which 
procured Mr. Boyd the contract, 
and caused a variety of other offers 
to be refused. It was one of the 
instalments on this loan that the 
40,0001. was granted to enable 
Boyd to make good. It was stated, 
however, that on this loan 124 
per cent, was made previous to the 
first instalment ; and though it fell 
in the end, it was at first a profit- 
able concern ; and in point of fact, 
the average premium and average 
discgunt on the first and last hait- 
years was, that the former was 
O2 74 
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7} and the latter 64; so that on 
this loan Boyd migat have made 
a large proht had he sold his 
acrip. Jn the month of April 
Bord contracts for another loan ct 
7,500,000). If then the loan of 
18,000,000/. fell to a discount, was 
Boyd’s house to be relieved, and 
saved the necessity of selling scrip 
ata loss, in preference to every 
other? It he had sold his scrip 
during the premium, what had he 


done with the profit?) It he kept a 
large part of it, he had wherewith 


to go to market, and raise money. 
What reasc n had Boyd to expect 
such a preference?) It might be 
natural that, as the agent ‘ot the 
HH ee. sped bills, he should 


d th: il i. advance to 
Boyd was to avert a great public 
calamity. Yet it is proved uiat the 
failure of Boyd’shouse would have 
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Huence. In that market all the 
bad passions are exci dy and the 
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Was & ranted t » Boy d and Be: itield, 
bot! th Miem ibe TS G { p arlia iment, to re. 
heve them ina pressingemergency.” 
Here Mr. Whitbread reca; ‘tulated 
the circumstances of the applica 
tion, And contended that the chaa- 
cellor ot the exchequer was bound 
to have made Inquiries as to the 
responsibility of Boyd—to have ia 
quired into his general circum 
stances. He must ‘hans found then 
that Boyd’s pretences, that the bank 
had {particularly aimed at him in 
thetr | 


to the losses ol Te 


imitations of discounts, were 
But Mr. Pitt made no 

inquiries. It might be said, that 
the 1 nearer Boyd was to failure, of 
stil the more importance it might 
be to postpone the failure fora 
Vedr, if it Wouls { be less disastrous 
to the public when it came. But 
i tact the transactions of covern- 
nt with Boyd did not end here. 
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perpetual difficulties of the house, 
and the expedients to which it was 
necessary to resort to raise money. 
Vet Boyd had the loans of 1797 and 
1745. Such are the dangers to 
which the public had been exposed 
by the umproper confidence reposed 
in Boyd, which proper inquiries, mn 
the power of the chancellor of the 
exchequer to make, would have re- 
moved. Mr. Whitbread then allud- 
ed incidentally to the delays which 
appeared to take place in the pay- 
ment of half pay, which was from 
three to six months due before it 
was issued. ‘To this he begged 
leave to call the attention otf the 
treasurer of the navy. It was a 
species of allowance which ought 
on no account to be in arrear.— 
There was no reason why it should; 
aud he trusted, that m future are 
rangements would be made for 
paying it with entire punctuality. 
Having gone through these state- 
ments, he said that he had now 
nearly finished the task he had un- 
dertaken, in bringing before the 
house the different resolutions on 
the subject of the reports before 
them. He trusted that the house 
would so tar concur with him on 
this occasion, that they would not 
suffer a violation of the law,capable 
of such abuse as the loan to Boyd 
and Benfield, to pass without a 
protest against the precedent. It 
was necessary to show, too, that 
notwithstanding the confidence 
wich Mr. Pitt had enjoyed, yet 
When irregularities committed by 
him, even though in the hurry of 
others more important concerns, 
and amidst the trying situation of 
tie country and of Europe, at 
former times were discovered, they 
Were not to pass without a caution 
to prevent their being drawn into 
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the principles laid down in_ his 
speech. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer began by observing, that much 
of what had fallen trom the hos 
nourable member was wholly irre- 
levant, not only to the particular 
resolutions with which he had con 
cluded, but to that subject to which 
it was his wish to direct the attention 
of the house. He declined too ene 
tering on the subject of the funded 
and money market, on which the 
honourable gentleman had ex- 
pressed himself in such strong 
terms. If the honourable gentle- 
man was at all disposed to repres 
sent these money transactions as 
being at all proofs of a sordid 
spirit, he was contident that such a 
doctrine would be but little relished 
either in the house or the country. 
“The hop. gentleman has first 
of all alluded to the communication 
ot Mr. Ratkes; and as he does not 
say that there exists, on this part 
of the subject, any direct charge 
against my conduct, it is less neces- 
sary for me to take up the time of 
the house. When the honourable 
gentleman first alluded to this srb- 
ject, he certainly viewed it in a light 
different from what he has now 
eypressed ; and it gives me great 
satisfaction that the inquiry which 
has taken place has so far altered 
his opinion. As he has found in 
this instance, that he was too pre+ 
cipitate in his original conclusion, 
I trust that he will henceforth be 
more cautious in expressing his 
opinions of the criminality of others, 
before their conduct has been tuily 
investigated. When gentlemen 
speak of the attention to be given 
to any communication, it is surely 
not asking too much, that they 
shall keep in view the circumstances 
under which the communication 
took place, the degree of authenti« 
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city which it may reasonably be 
supposed to possess, the character 
of the individual by whom it is 
communicated, and the probability 
that what has been communicated 
is consistent with truth. Now, 
with regard to this communication 
of Mr. Raikes, | must be permitted 
to observe, that it was not made in 
his capacity of governor of the 
bank of England. It was not given 
as a statement derived from his own 
knowledge, but one obtained from 
the information of others—it was 
not accompanied by any docu- 
ments—-it was not repeated under 
circumstances more striking than 
wi:en originally produced. Taking 
into view then all the circumstances 
of the case, and calling the atten- 
tion of the house to what appears 
in my evidence before the com- 
mittce, I hope that there will be no 
reason found for supposing that I 
have not, in this instance, fulfilled 
my duty to the country in that 
confidential situation which I then 
enjoyed, however I may regret that, 
in consequence of what has since 
appeared, the inquiry had not been 
at that time more fully pursued. 
But the honourable gentleman 
thinks it extraordinary that I 
should not have kept in my recol- 
fection, that the practice of with- 
drawing money from the bank, and 
a itin the hands of a private 

anker, was contrary to the pro- 
Visions of an express act of parlia- 
mert. In my evidence before the 
committee, | did not say that the 
act of parliament was not in my 
recollection, but only asserted that 
1 might not at that time have par- 
ticularly adverted to all its provi- 
sions. J will not now enter into any 
eonlroversy as to the real con- 
struction of the act; but undoubied- 
_ iS @ grave question, whether 

¢ meaning of the act is, that, even 


H AND 


when the money is bond fide drawn 
out of the bank for purposes strigthy 
naval, it may not be lodged in the 
hands of a private banker for the 
greater facility to be given to the 
public service : it is a subject notts 
be determined lightly. The next 
point to which the honourable gen. 
tleman adverted was, the case of 
Mr. Jellicoe, on whose deficieney 
to the public lord Melville ob 
tained a full release by an order of 
the treasury. After having er. 
mined this subject with the utmost 
degree of attention, I still remain 
ot the same: opinion now, that | 
entertamed when the release was 
onginally obtained. I think enough 
was then laid before the treasury 
to sanction that measure, and | 
cannot think that any further ine 
vestigations would have placed the 
matter ina clearer point of view, 
Let me in a few words state the 
circumstances of the case fairly to 
the house. Mr. Jellicoe was an 
old servant of the public, and one 
who it was supposed had served 
with diligence and fidelity. He 
had been employed long before 
lord Melville was appointed to the 
treasurership of the navy; and 
tierefore, in any of his proceedings 
respecting him, the noble lord could 
not be supposed to act from any 
feeling of partiality or prejudice, 
Soon after lord Melville’s accession 
to office, he discovered that Mr. 
Jellicoe was greatly embarrassed, 
and that the balances in his hands 
were much larger than the secuntty 
of the public money could admit 
of, as there appeared no reasonable 
prospect of their being speedily 
liquidated, I only ask of the 
house to look at the ciscumstanees 
of this case, and then to say whe 
ther it was not impossible not te 
mix in their cortemplation of 
feelings gf compassipn, when the? 
considered 
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considered that Mr. Jellicoe was as 
it were drawn into that sort of con- 
nection which accomplished his 
ruin. If a different course had 
been followed than that which lord 
Melville pursued, the consequence 
might have been, that the indivi- 
dual and his family might have 
heen destroyed, while the public 
would for ever have been deprived 
of even the chance ot recovering 
any part of the deficiency which 
existed. Acting then on kind and 
benevolent views, without at all 
compromising the public interest, 
lord Melville did give time; and I 
thought, and still conunue to think, 
that what he did was not only 
strictly justifiable, but entitled to 
the highest approbation. The 
honourable gentleman has alluded 
to the incongruity of dates in the 
warrant of the treasury ; and it 
is easy to conceive that this may 
have happened through mere inad- 
vertency. If, however, the instru- 
ments had been made out before 
tie treasury had actually agreed to 
the Warrant, I see no reuson for im- 
puting serious criminality to any 
one; if forms were in every ease 
to be rigidly enforced, official busi- 
ness would be materially obstructed, 
and in some cases totally put to a 
stand. In this particular case it 
may have happened that the wars 
rant was made out on my authority; 
dud it the inducements which were 
to prevail on the treasury were not 
submitted for a few days after this 
mechanical part of the business 
— completed, surely no material 
wikeren e existed. “The rgsponst- 
ity On my part was not in the 
mallest deyree weakened ; and if 
‘he proceeding at all required vin- 
“ication, 1 was prepared with the 
same defence in one case as in the 
ther. ‘The honourable gentleman, 
however, says, that the mode of 
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granting the release was not regue 
ar: but on the contrary it appears, 
that all transactions of thts sort 
were carried through by an order 
from the privy seal. ‘He complains, 
that no precedent of a similar pro- 
ceeding can be produced, when in 
my mind the case of lord Grenville 
is in every respect analogous, In 
the case ot lord Grenville, a sum for 
secret service money was paid by 
him with a view to promote the 
public interest, and the person who 
received it betrayed his trust. Lord 
Grenville made oath of the pay- 
ment of the money, and by a war- 
rant under the privy seal received 
compensation. Precisely similar to 
this was the case of lord Melville, 
ene of whose officers betrayed his 
trust, and theretore the me lord 
equally deserved a release from the 
consequences of such misconduct. 
[ shall not further enlarge on this 
head, but proceed to the considera- 
tion of the advance of the 40,0007. 
to Boyd and Benfield, on which so 
much animadversion has taken 
place. On this part of the subject 
the honourable gentleman adverted 
to the use ot Ifamburgh bills, to 
the circumstances attending two 
different loans, and to wren, Bs 
subjects, all of which have been for- 
meriy under the consideration of 
this house. Throu:h the whole of 
these subjects it & certunly not my 
wish to follow him, but on one or 
two points it will be necessary for 
me to make a tew observations. 
The honourable gentleman supposes 
that there was a close loan tormed 
for the serviceot the year 3795, but f 
believe that it must be in the recol- 
lection of the house that this state. 
ment is incorrect. The first close 
loan was in December 1795, and 
the second was in April 1796. Let 
not the honourable gentleman, 
however, imagine that these loans 
O 4 were 
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were thus negotiated till the whole 
of the instalments were c ym pleted. 
In 1795, Mr. Bovd and other re- 
enectable persons were admitted to 
the loan as the hichest bidders, and 
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rovrable eentleman means to say 
that I ever gave Mr. Boyd any im- 
proper | reference, I can appeal to 
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inquired more minutely into the 
affairs of Boyd and Benfield, be- 
fore I consented to give them so 
larve an advance ot the public 
money. When ample securities 
put into my hands, when no- 
thing, too, apperred but the impos. 
these securities 
accepted in the ord‘nary course of 
mercantile proc dings, certiunly 
such a examination was super. 
fluous. It might be said, indeed, 
that the concerns of Boyd and Ben- 
field were in that precarious state 
that demiided the most 
quiry. It was a fact, however, that 
upwards of three years elapsed be 
fore their absolute » solvency was 
ascertained. Even that honour- 
able gentleman, who had already 
been alluded to, had no suspicion 
of this ull the end of 1797; and 
though Boyd and Beufield partici- 
pated in all the loan 
yet, in consequence of Mr. Thora- 
ton’s information, I felt it my « 
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Mr. H. Lascelles, having sat 
on the committee, which he had 
attended every day, had thought 
it his duty, when resolutions of 
censure were rive 1 notice of, to 
enter his protest against any such 
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edona former night. It was then 
insinuated that the right honour- 
able gentleman had been acquaint- 
ed with the misapplication of pub- 
lic money: and the gentleman 
who sat near him (Mr. Fox) had 
on the 8th of April observed that 
the country was under a disgraced 
administration. The speech of 
the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) had been, in truth, no- 
thing more than a recapitulation 
of the evidence which had been 
iven before the committee ; and 
t was fully enough to satisfy the 
house and the country. As to 
what had been said of a bill of in- 
demnity, after a lapse of four 
years, the right honourable gen- 
tleman could scarcely have thought 
it necessary, though, had he then 
applied for it, he surely would not 
have met the jealousy which he 
now encountered. Mr. Lascelles 
moved the previous question on 
the resolutions brought forward, 
in order afterwards to propose 
other resolutions in their stead. 
On the question being put, the 
chancellor of the exchequer offer- 
ed to withdraw, but the honse 
deemed it unnecessary. Mr. Fox 
then adverted to what had fallen 
from Mr. Lascelles. Mr. Fox ad- 
mitted that he had used the words 
‘a disgraced administration ;’ but 
his observation applied to Melville, 
who then formed a part of admi- 
mistration; he had at the time 
said that no business ought to be 
gone upon, tll the stigma arisme 
trom his still belonging to it was 
removed. He assured the rivht 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
that he never had considered him 
as criminal bevoad what his own 
ntimation to the house as to the 
40,0007. had = warranted. He 
should, as sincerely as any man, 


fev] sorry, it ithad appeared trom 
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inquiry that the right honowrahj, 
gentleman was guilty in the same 
way that lord Melville seems 
so. However much he might 
have differed, politically, from the 
right honourable gentleman, be 
should be uneasy and unhappy 
had it proved, after the rank and 
station which he had so long held 
after the opposition even which he 
had deemed it his duty to give 
him, that the right honourable 
eanmanag was personally corrupr, 

e never entertained such an opi. 
nion ; and he was happy that = 
result of the inquiry did not justify 
the adoption of even a sentiment 
of suspicion. Although he had 
On Many Oceasions uttered senti. 
ments opposite to those of the 
right hon. gentleman, though he 
had often said of him what he 
should have felt it treason against 
his country and his conscience to 
have concealed, still he never had 
expressed, nor did he ever enter- 
tain a suspicion, that he was per. 
sonally corrupt. Flowever he 
might have charzed him with that 
species of corruption that attaches 
to general neglect of duty, his 
mind entirely acquitted him ot 
sordid corruption. He thought, 


indeed, that as ‘ superintendant of 


the finances,’ he should have been 
more attentive to the communica. 
tion of Mr. Raikes; and though 
the reliance of the right honour. 
able gentleman upon the answer 
of lord Melville was not unna- 
tural, yet the neglecting to invest 
gate the business further betrayed 
rather a want of diligence. The 
right honourable sentleman’s $- 
tuation, however, was different with 
respect to the case of Jellicoe : upon 
this subject there was this marked 
difference between the case of a 
noble iriend of his (lord Grenville) 
and that of lord Melville, thoug' 
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considered by the right honour- 
ntleman as quite ana- 
ao Lord Grenville, atter 
the money was embezzled, re- 
posed no further confidence in the 
rson who was guilty, and made 
no false statement. ‘The blame 
which attached to the right ho- 
nourable gentleman in the case of 
Jellicoe consisted in this, that he 
granted lord Melville an acquit- 
tance upon false grounds, and in 
an unprecedented manner. Lord 
Melville’s memorial stated that 
Jellicoe’s debt was contracted be- 
fore lord Melville’s entrance into 
ofice, when the fact was other- 
wise; and the treasury acted upon 
that memorial without examinae 
tion. As to the 40,000/. lent to 
Mr. Boyd, he considered this 
transaction contrary not only to 
statute law, but to the spirit of the 
constitution and common sense. 
There were on the Journals several 
resolutions expressly condemning 
the misappropriation of naval mo- 
ney. He was himself one of those 
who thought that law should never 
be dispensed with by any power, 
unless where the necessity was so 
urgent, that to abstain from such 
dispensation would be a_ higher 
breach of duty than the violation 
of the law itself. Was then the 
case of Boyd such as to justify a 
deviation from the general rule ? 
He owned it struck him with sur- 
prise, that the credit of g0- 
vernment should be supposed to 
depend upon a loan of 40,000/. 
rhe right honourable gentleman 
had stated that Boyd could not 
obtain money in the market for 
the securities he produced to £0- 
vernment, * in consequence of the 
scarcity of cash which then pre- 
vatled ;” and yet not above three 
weeks after, strange to tell! his 
Majesty was made to congratulate 
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his parliament on the prosperous 
state of affairs and the unembarrass- 
ed credit of the country. The 
precedent of such a loan was a- 
larmingly mischievous, and had 
a tendency to make a munster 
nearly absolute. There were many 
failures in the city at the time 
that Boyd received this loan; yet 
he alone was favoured. If it was 
really necessary to lend, why not 
apply for the concurrence of par- 
liament, as in the case ot the West- 
India merchants some years ago? 
It has been asked, If the mth, ol 
nourable gentleman was so confi- 
dent of justification from the na- 
tural strength of his case, why not 
come for an indemnity? At least 
after Boyd’s house had become 
again flourishing, after it had be- 
come so prosperous as to be ia- 
trusted by government with large 
sums to be remitted to the Cape 
of Good Hope, then the transac- 
tion might have been revealed. 
And still more after the total fai- 
lure of the house, the necessity for 
concealment was done away. But, 
says the right honourable gentle. 
man, after the bankruptcy took 
place, an act of indemnity did not 
occur to him. But why did it 
not occur ? Was this usage of the 
public money so common as to 
make no impression? If it were 
so, it was in truth a dangerous 
symptom in his government. But 
an application to parliament was 
unnecessary, it might be said, be- 
cause the transaction would be se- 
cret. If the right honourable gen- 
tleman acted upon such a hope, 
the disappointment would, he trust- 
ed, be an example; since after 
nine years concealment the matter 
was now brought to light. The 
misappropriation of public money 
was indeed a thing which was 
soever or later always likely to be 
known, 
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known. The 20,000/. mentioned 
by lord Melville was a thing sus 
ener ’ and standin , alone, aA 
foan of 40,000/. necessarily must 
pe known to many persons, and 
therefore had the worst eilect, the 
effect of a secret precedent. What 
might not a successor of Mr. Pitt 
say ? or what might not others 
say to such a successor? ‘“ Since 
Mr. Pitt, who was represented by 
his friends and admitted by his 
enemies to be perfectly free from 
personal corruption, lent 40,0002. 
of the public money to accommo- 
date an individual, how can you 
hesitate to do the same?” So 
much as to precedents i secret, 
which might be gre atly more dan- 
gerous than public precedents, 
dn consid ing? the course now to 


l, ] , bsrselaels 
I MmMonted, 1 Was parc Uiarhy de- 
: . 
sirous t@® distinfuisa the motive 


li was in his judg- 


from the act. 
ment as culpable to apply severe 
censure to slight delinquency, as 
ta sutier a flagrant oilender to es- 
cape with umpunity. LL, there. 
fore, any censure whatsoever was 
to be passed upon the mght ho- 
aourable gentlernan, tt should be 
done a rtuinly mthe gentlest terms. 
It his honourable triend’s resclu- 
tions should not be adopted, he 
should prefer a bill of indemnity, 
an the p! eamble t ) whi h the scnse 
AP | the house nig hi be so tuty CX 
pressed as to guard agatmst the 
precedent in fut re.— Lord Castle- 
reagh thought that there was little 
practical ditierence between the 
honourahle gentlemen, and pro- 
posed the motion to run thus, * not 
contormable to lay ; and not to be 
Grawn to precevent:”” and that to 
be tollowed by a bil of indemnity. 
Mr, Canning said two things were 
Necessary: first, to characterize 
th 
prevent its appearmmg us a pre- 


€ transaction itseins secondly, to 
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cedent. These the resolu 
his how ochle fy Ge a 
they could not depart t a 
a, = © TTOM 8 gq 
gie iota Of tiem. Mr. W i am 
deemed tian unfair return { r the 
moderation and candour adm ted 
to hay . been exhibited by the ho. 
nourable mover, and by his frieng 
(Mr. Fox), to torce them to seem 
to approve ot what they had not 
investigated, Ihe attomneyage, 
ni¢ ral allowed that cme Orrgmal 
mover had acted with the greates 
moderation, and that the candou 
displayed by the other honourable 
genticman did him the highest ha 
nour. Hy, however, it was to be 
demanded of his right honourable 
friend (Mr. Pitt) to omit on that 
account what was necessary for 
his own justification, he would 
have hitle reason to be grateful for 
that candour, which in that case 
would prove a worse weapon than 
their tormer hostility. Mr, Las. 
celles, as it seemed to be the wish 
of the house that a bill of indemnt 
ty should be introduced, moved 
for leave to bring in such a bill, 
taking the resolution which he held 
in his hand as the preamble to it. 
Mr. Wilberforce approved of a bill 
of indenmity. ‘The measure al 
luded to was required by the emer 
gency of the times. A breach of 
law, however, had been commit 
ted ; and he preferred a bill of in 
demnity in the present imstance to 
a vote of the house ; because he 
thought it proper, there being 80 
many mercantile men in the house, 
and this being a mercantile ques 
tion, that it should receive the 
sanction of the other branches of 
the legislature. The master ot 
the rolls saw no occasion for a bill 
of inde muty. Mr. W hitbread, in 
reply, alluded to what hag fallen 
from. the attorney-gene ral, who 
disliked candour and hated mercy. 
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He concluded by making some 
additional remarks; and a bull of 
indemnity Was finally agreed to 
by the house. It was also agreed 
that the resolution of Mr. 1.as- 
celles should stand as the pi ramble 
of the bill, thus: “ that the mea- 
sure af advancing 40,000/, to 
mes:rs Boyd and Co. upon un 
quest: ionable securities, which have 
been regularly discharged, w. 


adopted for the purpos of avert- 
ing consequences = ich mils ht 

have r ed hight! _injurious Lo 
the financial and commercial in- 
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to parikuncat; 
conceded were merely nehts vest- 
ed in the duke of Athol as a sub. 
ject; that now, after ive-andethir- 
ty years, to beg tor what was cali- 
ed pa gremers Was  preposte- 
rous; and thatthe sum otigu valhy 
awarded Was, sy fact, fully adie 
quate to what had bs Ch conce ded. 
[t also appeared, that the grant 
had been resisted by all the law 
oficers of the crown during many 


‘ . ’ 3 | | ° 
years DACK. In il mouse ot COM 
‘ “er 
mons the bill was opposed by Mr. 
be Indi idl, sir WwW. You it", Mr. 
lord "Toemn! 4 Ys 
Bond tl lemple, Mr. 19. Gid- 
- , a ° 
ri Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Harrie 
SOL, Mr. Wi md!) i im, and I ile Wil. 
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Majority 57.—In the house of 
peers, the earlot Westmorland, 
d rrowby, the earl of Care 
liste, lords Mulerave and Hawkes. 
rv, spoke im favour of the 
val. Against tt were the lord 
chance | rs the lore chief justice, 
the marqnis of Buckincham, lord 
5 dmouth, and the earl of Suffolk. 
The lord chicf justice (lord Ellen. 
borough) was peculiarly imptes- 
sive upon the subject. ‘The divi- 
sion was, contents, for the adjourn- 
ment, 12; non contents, 45— 
Majority in favour of the bill, 33. 
In the course of the sessions some 
discussions took place relative to 
par ticular individuals, which, as 
they were not brourht to any de- 
Anite conclusion, may be consider 
ed as referrible to another period. 
Mr. Paull (membcr for Newpo rt, 
Hants) 
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Hants) moved for the production 
of several papers, on which he in- 
timated his mtention to ground a 
criminal charge against the mar- 
quis Wellesley, of mal-adminisira- 
von in India. A motion was 
made by col. Wood for the pro- 
duction of the proceedings of a 
court-martial relative to sir J. 
Duckworth: it was, afterwards, 
however, agreed that it should be 
withdrawn. Sir A. Hammond 
(comptroller of the navy) applied 
to the house for the production of 
papers, which he considered as 
vindicatory of his character from 


some imputations cast on it by the 
eleventh report of the commission, 
ers of naval inquiry : after a warm 
but irregular conversation, the 
rouon for the production of 
pers was put and carried. Mp 
Kinnaird gave notice of a motion 
against sir Home Popham ; as did 
Mr. Jeffery against earl St. Vip. 
cent. With respect to the cop. 
duct of sir H. Popham, a com. 
mittee, to whom it was referred, 
returned, previously to his going 
abroad, a report favourable to the 
character of that officer. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Debates on the Catholic Petition in the House of Lords—on His Mojesty's 
Message, in the same— Debates on the Catholic Petition in the House of 
Commons—on the State of the Nation, in the same—on His Majesty's 
Message—on the State of the Army—Parltanent prorogued. 


HEN it is considered how 

tenacious the human miad 
is found to be with respect to opi- 
mions once imbibed; and with 
what difficulty inveterate  preju- 
dices can, even in cultivated un- 
derstandings, be removed; it will 
naturally be admitted that no 
statesman ever ought to enforce 
any measure, however salutary in 
his own judgment, which is likely 
to seem extravagant to the concep- 
tions of those whom it is his fate 
to govern. But, in free govern. 
ments, the public mind, though it 
cannot be driven, may often be 
ked ; by means too of the press, 
and more especially of the freedom 
of debate in legislative assemblies, 
a may be changed: no good ci- 
tizen, therefore, ought at any time 
to despair of the common weal. 


«) 


The perusal of the discussions re. 
lative to the important subject 
which we are now entering upony 
will (atthe same time that it e- 
cites much admiration at the abi- 
lity displayed in them) perhaps 
raise a transient smile at some of 
the arguments and some of the 
fears expressed by those, who, it 
may be thought, were meant by 
nature rather to feel as those about 
them should happen to do, than to 
shape or modity the feelings ot 
future generations. 

On the 10th of May, lord Gren- 
ville rose and moved that the Irish 
catholic petition be now read; 
which being read accordingly, his 
lordship entered upon a statement 
of the motives which induced him 
to give notice of the motion which 
he sheuld that night submit 
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their lordships’ consideration, “TI 
wished, my lords, that the peti- 
tion might be now read, in order 
to refresh your lordships’ recollec- 
tion of the objects it sets forth, and 
the spirit of moderation with which 
it dwells upon then. I trust, that 
we shall enter upon the discussion 
with a similar spirit, and that a- 
bove all things there will be in- 
fused into it nothing of party vio- 
lence. The petitioners from party 
spirit and party violence have al- 
most every thing to fear, and 
scarcely any thing to hope. Con- 
scious | am, that in what I have 
now undertaken, not a breath of 
such a disposition actuates my 
breast, and as willing am I to be- 
lieve that such impressions are 
equally remote from your lord- 
ships’ minds. But at the same 
time, my lords, I should show my- 
self very ill-read in human nature, 
and ignorant indeed of what ob- 
jects our present discussion must 
give rise to, if I were not fully 
aware of how much prejudice, 
clamour, and misrepresentation it 
has toencounter. Fully sensible I 
am to what portion of that cla- 
mour and Misrepresentation I my- 
self, and those who may think with 
me on the present subject, are lia- 
ble, and how our conduct may be 
said to betray indifference and dis- 
regard towards the establishments 
in church and state: but to these 
imputations 1 can readily oppose 
the consciousness of the rectitude 
ef my intentions, Strong in the 
consolatory recollection that I have 
discharged a great duty, and that, 
Whatever fate the question may 
experrence, I shall have no share 
ai beast in the evils that may en- 
suc from an unkind and abrupt 
rejection of it. Sliould it have pe 
peared that there was not one man 
m the imperial pariiament to pre- 
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sent the petition of so large and 
respectable a class of the commu- 
nity, and that even the door of 
your lordships’ house was shut a- 
rainst its prayer, What would have 
Sea the impression made by such 
a conduct on every thinking and 
benevolent man? what at least 
would have been the impression 
on the minds of those whom it 
more nearly concerns, but that of 
absolute despair? I shall only 
therefore request, that what so 
deeply concerns so large a class of 
our fellow-subjects, may at least 
be taken into consideration, with. 
out any attempt to point out how 
uny of the objects of the petition 
should be granted or withheld. 
By proceeding thus temperately 
and cautiously, J trust I may 
vindicate the propriety of my own 
conduct, and ot those who hold 
similar opinions ; while at the same 
time I exemplify the spirit of the 
petitioners themselves, whose chief 
solicitude itis, that at least thetr 
petition may be respectfully sub- 
mitted to your lordships’ conside- 
ration.—And now, my lords, how 
shall I begin to lay this momentous 
question before you? I think it 
most natural and advisable to be- 
gin by stating a fact, which should 
form the foundation of the whole 
of our proceedings upon this ques- 
tion: that the population of the 
country from which the petition 
comes amounts at the lowest to 
three millions, at the highest to four, 
It would therefore appear, that 
there are about four millions on 
computation of persons in Ireland, 
who ure educated in, and who 
protess the tenets of, the Roman 
catholic religion: but as it ts the 
object and the duty of every go- 
vernment to provide for the hap- 
piness of the nation they rule, 
how can a government be said to 
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to the protestant establishment. 
But we object of the revolution 
was not to punish and put down a 
part: snake irsoreligious opinion, but 
because it was thought to be then 
connected with a political opmion 
that inclined to favour the extled 
family ; and m consequence of that 
artiality, the catho! 
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eation. The extension of com- 
mercial privileges, which was af- 
terwards granted them, naturally 
increased their wealth; which being 
difused among the lower and 
middling classes, a class Was soon 
{formed which scareely existed be- 
fore, but which it was the avowed 
obiect ot the new system to esta- 
blish. Nor were these the only ad- 
vantages that sprang up under its 
fustesng protection and encourage- 
ment; for, in proportion as they 
advaneed in industry and increased 
in wealth, an evident increase was 
also discernible in their affection 
to their king and country, and in 
their attachment to the constitu- 
tion, all of which received a still 
further increase by the marks of 
favour they received in the year 
1792, when they were admitted 
to the enjoyment of almost every 
advantage and blessing of the con- 
stitution, except those enumerated 
in the petition now on your lord- 
ships’ table. But here, it seems, 
itwas thought proper to make a 
stand ; the plan of concession was 
to proceed no turther; and they 
must submit to be excluded from 
any more enlarged participation in 
the government. The great mea- 
sure of the union was, however, to 
remove all these difhculties ; those 
at least which chicfly arose from 
the peculiar frame of the Irish par- 
liament, and which were looked 
Wpon as the principal bar against 
further concession. ‘The measure 
ol the union excited strong hopes 
that its operation would tend to a 
removal of the remaining disquali- 
he tions :—there was certainly no 
promuse ms le to that effect > yet, 
¥ Most of the supporters of the 
Moon, an expectation was created 
tat the catholics mizht look for 
n he fav from. the imperial 
Parhament than from the parlia- 
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ment of Ireland; and although the 
supporters of the unior might not 
all agree, that any further mea- 
sure in favour of catholics should 
be carried, yet almost all who spoke 
on the consequences of the union 
seemed to reckon the possibility, 
nay the probability, of such further 
concession as among them: At 
Jeast,it was added, whatever differ- 
ence of opinion might before have 
prevailed upon that point, since 
the union there could. no longer 
be any hesitation to examine mi- 
nutely and in detail all the mea- 
sures respecting the Roman ca- 
tholics, and the expediency of 
granting any further exemptions. 
it is this pledge, my lords, which 
I now call upon your lordships to 
realize, to manifest a disposition 
which may show our readiness to 
consider the caseof the catholics with 
temper and impartiality, and with a 
sincere desire to compose all antmo- 
sitiesand differences: formyself, my 
lords, lam ready to declare, that not 
only apart, but the wholeofthe pray- 
r of the petition should be acceded 
to. For what was the general wish? 
Did it not anxiously look for a come 
plete union of all descriptions of his 
majesty’s subjects? for an union not 
merely in name, and the letter of the 
law, butanunion growing out of mu- 
tual interest andaffection, and deter. 
mined devotion on all sides for the 
defence of the constitution? Yet I 
readily confess that the question may 
in some degree be a question only of 
expediency, and not of right: but 
itis at least incumbent upon those 
who would continue the restric- 
tions, to show the necessity of 
continuing them. Must they not 
allow, that the principle of our 
free constitution consists in equal 
laws and privileges ; and that, in 
the eye of the law, the lowest man 
is ON a footing wills the highest? 
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Upon what ground then can the 
continuance of the disqualifications 
be justified, except upon that of ne- 
cessity? Let those, however, who 
plead that ground come forward 
with proofs that the necessity exists. 
Such an idea is incompatible with 
the basis ot a free constitution, 
which consists im equal laws; and 
though it may be necessary to ad- 
mit some distinction of privilege, 
yet that four millions of his majes- 
ty’s subjects should be debarred of 
the privileges enjoyed by the other 
classes of their tellow subjects re- 
quires, to justify such a privation, 
the most strong, the most palpa- 
ble, unquestionable expediency and 
necessity. The first ground of 
objection which I have heard ru- 
moured about, is of such a nature 
that it can only be mentioned to 
excite surprise. It has been some- 
where said, that it was the nature 
of the catholic religion that those 
who professed it could not be loyal 
subjects. Can that be true, my 
lords?) Or, if it be true,'surely it 
follows that those whom their re- 
ligion makes trajtors, not only are 
not ft to be admitted to any par- 
ticipation of the privileges ot citi- 
vens, but that they ought not to 
have been admitted to what they 
already enjoy. It such could be 
the influence of their religion over 
them, why should you admit them 
to swear in courts of justice ? 
Where so blind, so monsirous a 
proposition as this could possibly 
spring from, it is difficult to con- 
ecture, unless perchance it may 
ies been rescued from:the musty 
zecords of some councils of the 
church. In vain do the catholics 
deny that what they profess has 
any such tendency. They are told 
by their accusers, We know your 
religion better than yourselves. 
You swear you can keep faith with 
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protestants. We bring them » 
the table to swear it, and yet after. 
wards they are told their oath ix 
not to be believed. Yet, if eve: 
there were a shadow of groung 
for the existence of such noti 

with what safety could any of your 
lordships have gone to the capital 
of the arts, where that Opinion 
might be supposed to have mog 
powerfully prevailed? But ther 
is no entertaining such absurd no. 
tions with seriousness. If the body 
of the Roman catholics and ther 
loyalty are fairly brought under 
such an imputation, where is their 
defence to be sought for? Todis. 
prove such a ‘charge I have only 
to turn to the statutes, my lords; to 
the declarations repeatedly made 
in the preamble of bills passed ia 
their tavour by the Irish _parlia. 
ment. It was there again and 
again acknowledred, that the fi 
vour granted to them was the con- 
sequence and reward of | their 
loyalty and exemplary conduct. 
True ;—but I may be told that ther 
loyalty had been conspicuous dows 
to the period of the rebellion, But 
surely nothing can be more ur 
just than to impute the rebellion to 
them as catholics. That more or 
less of the catholics may have been 
engaged in the rebellion may & 
true: tor, how could a_ rebellion 
rage in a country, three-fourths of 
whose population were catholics, 
without some of them having beer 
engaged in it? Look to their con- 
duct in the two rebellions whic 
took place during the present reign; 
the object of which was to dethrone 
the present family, and to reinstate 
the exiled king. Look to the his 
tory of the times, and it will Show 
you that the catholics were ¢ 
gaged in neither, although th 
object was to reinstate a catholis 
king. Look also to the Amencas 
war! 
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war: Did not the enemy then hover 
on our coast, and fr equently threat- 
en invasion ?—Yet the loyalty of 
the catholics was not then ques- 
tioned : so tar otherwise, that arms 
were intrusted to their hands to re- 
ithe attack. I now speak in the 
whee ot many) noble lords who 
have been lords-licutenants and se- 
cretaries to lords-lieutenants in that 
country; andIam bold to ask 
them, On what occasion have the 
body ot the catholics been found 
disaffected to government? Were 
the leaders ot the late rebellion 
catholics ? Were they not united 
[riskmen? Which denommation ar- 
gued a co-operation of different 
sects. And were not the heads ot 
that rebellion rather proved to be 
protestants? ‘That event was wholly 
unconnected with religion, but had 
for its chief aim the overthrow of the 
constitution and of the monarchy. 
Jt then the rebellion cannot be im- 
puted to the catholics; if, on the 
contrary, the most distinguished 
among them were the most for- 
ward to run every hazard, to ex- 
hibit every possible symptom of the 
mostardent veal, with what facecan 
the guilt of the rebellion be charged 
upon the catholics? and how un- 
justy, on the contrary, is it ad- 
vanced as it TOR on for ck priving 
tiree-fourths of a people of the 
enjoyments of those privileges to 
which they may have the fairest 
claim! But it has been objected 
to the petition, that it is sioned only 
by laymen, and that it is not at- 
tested by a single priest; but, on 
the contrary, that all the priests 
CIscaaim the ; ’ 
his, notwithstanding, Iam well 
assured is by no means a fact. The 
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themselves called upon to petition 
for what they were not entitled to. 
So far from it being true, that the 
catholic clergy disclaim any thing 
belonging to the petition, it might 
easily be proved trom the records 
of the courts of law, that their 
prelates have taken the oaths pre- 
scribed to them; and not only 
have ghey taken these oaths them- 
selves, but it is well known that 
they have moreover exhorted thet: 
cleryy to follow their example. It 
is argued that the time is now come 
that the catholics must be all trai- 
tors, stace the pope has been pre- 
vailed on to come to Paris to crown 
Buonaparte. Such trifling, my lords, 
it would surely be disrespecttul to 
your lordships even to advert to, 
Were It not too true that it is by 
the means of such monstrous ab- 
surdiues, that attempts are made 
not only to revive the wuntor- 
tunate animosities Which prevailed 
in Ireland, but also to extend them 
tothis country, Is the pope more 
connected with France now than he 
was in the me of the Bourbons; 
or ts he more inclined to support the 
power of France than before ? 
The contrary is known to be the 
case; and there is no man who 
rightly interprets his teelings, but 
must acknowledge that they 
must be those of humiliation and 
mortification. His intluence is 
certainly less than perhaps any of 
the pontuffs who ever filled the 
papal chair; and even were it 
greuter, it could not have the ten- 
dency imputed to it, after his 
person and his religion have been 
so exhibited, and led captive in 
that most dishonourable and de- 
grading transaction. Away ther 
with all such unmeaning ab 
dities! But we are again told 
you agree to the petition, the: 
you are bound to repeal the tect 
r act 
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act. If it be right to repeal the 
test act, do it, whether it be proper 
or no to comply with the prayer 
of the petition ; or, if it be wrong 
to repeal it, then let not that pre- 
vent you from the consideration 
of the prayer of the catholic peti- 
tion; surely there is no compa- 
rison between the two cases. ‘These 
disputes have long subsisted in 
Sechaad, and no mischief may have 
arisen from them ; 1s it just to 
reject the catholic petition not from 
any demerits of its own, but be- 
cause another body may present a 
petition it may not be fit to comply 
with? What system mustthen be 
resorted to, if you reject the peti- 
tion and disappoint the hopes of 
so huge a portion of the commu- 
ity 


’ 
4 
5 
’ 
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Will you recur to the sy- 
stem of the reign ef queen Anne? 
Atter allowing the catholics the 
means of acquil mg property, would 
you destroy the influence that na- 
turally attaches to it?) Would you 
thus make them aliens in their own 
country?) Will you expose your- 
selves to be reduced to the wreteh- 
ed alternative of having a popu. 
lation without property, or pro- 
perty \ ithout the ENJOY ment of con- 
stitutional rights? [ trust a wiser 
policy will direct your proceedings, 
and that moderation will beget a 
spirit, which a system of restraint 
can never produce. If you favour 
the higher order of the catholics, 
vou will have claims upon them that 
will induce them to exert all their 
endeavours to meliorate the spirit 
ot the lower orders of their persua- 
sion, You have already conccded 
where is the dungver to be 
areaded from conceding what re. 
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peers are 
» to have seats in parliament. 
What can you dread trom their 
mitraduction into the legislature ? 
or do vou really b 
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practical advantage can be derive 
from excluding so small a number} 
By granting their request yoy 
would losenothing yourselves, while 
they might appear to gain much: 
and what they gained in respect 
and consideration among the lower 
classes, would enable them to exer 
aun influence over them that might 
have the most beneficial tendency. 
I rom what motive can you reject 
their prayer? Can you be ser. 
ously apprehensive that, if ther 
came into this house, they would 
attempt to persuade you to abolish 
your hierarchy?) Would not th 
contrary be the course of ther 
conduct?) Would not every mo. 
tive and consideration induce them 
to show their respect and attach. 
ment to the government and con. 
stitution 2?) The same observation 
may be apphed to the few who 
might get into the house of com. 
mons,—they would for ward, by 
not obstruct, the views of ed 
ment. What mischief has arise: 
from the intreduction of 16 peer 
from) Scothmd into this hous, 
and of 45 members from the same 
country mto the other house of 
parliament? They have now been 
sitting in both houses tor a century, 
and in neither has any mdividual 
of them attempted to persuade the 
country to substitute the presby- 
tertan religion tn the room of that 
established by the laws ot the coun- 
try. Onthecontrary, has the govern 
ment, or the country, ever met with 
more zealous supporters ? Where 
then is the ground of alarm at the 
mtroduction of so far a smaller 
number of Trish catholics into the 
two branches of the jegislature? 
Wheat must be the real feeling im 
pressed upor. their minds, and upom 
the mmds of the whole body ot 
the Roman catholics, if you rele 
to enteitain then 
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amine the nature of their preten- 
sons? From what can they cone 
ceive that backwardness to arise to 
admit them to places ot honour and 
trust, but from suspicton and dis- 
trust? And to what sentiments can 
suspicion and distrust give rise, 
hut similar sentiments m their 
breasts towards you ? But let Us tor 
a moment inquire, my lords, into 
anvof therisks ordangers that might 
arise from admitting Roman c¢a- 
tholics to the enjoyments of such 
distinctions. Have not the pres- 
byterians filled the highest places in 
the law, the navy, and the army ; 
and have they ever shown disattec- 
tion to the church? Did any sus- 
picion arise, that from their religi- 
ous tenets they would be inclined 
to take advantage of their power 
to the injury of our establishments 
ecclesiastical and civil? Why not 
give the same credit to the princt- 
ples and iutegrity of the catholics ? 
Can a hesitation to repose confi- 
dence in them arise from any thing 
but long rooted and unreflecting 
prejudice 2? Have your lordships 
well weighed the consequences that 
must follow from the operation of 
uch attempts to degrade and di- 
spit the minds of any class 
ot men? Have you © studied 
the difference of conduct under 
which men act, who have high 
rewards and distinctions set before 
them to inflame their ambition, 
and animate their labours? How 
diflerent would the views and the 
spirit ot a student of the Jaw be, 
he could entertain no hope of 
ever reaching the high distinction 
of the learned lord on the wool- 
sack? Suppose that the students 
of Lincoln’s Inn and of the Middle 
lemple exclusively possessed this 
animating prospect ; will your 
kordships believe that the members 
othe Inner ‘Temple would not 
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feel comparatively low ? and would 
they with equal zeal devote them- 
selyes to professional pursuits ? 
Must not the members of the 
Inner ‘Temple feel themselves com- 
paratively low and _ insignificant ; 
whenever they reflect on the com- 
parative insignificance of the ob- 
jects to which they are allowed to 
aspire?) In the same manner it 
miy be observed of those who em- 
brace a military profession, either 
in the navy or army. Could a 
young man, born to the indulgence 
of liberal views and a liberal mode 
of living, ever be brought to en- 
dure the inconveniences, the hard- 
ships, and many offensive circum. 
stances that must attend the situ- 
ation of midshipman, did he en- 
tertain no hope of emerging trom 
such a situation, and of attaining 
the envied heights of distinction 
and of fame? If in the army a 
similar dispiriting distinction was 
to be made between two regiments 3 
if the officers of the one were never 
to be raised beyond the rank of 
colonels, while the officers of the 
other might aspire to be generals 
and great commanders, how dif- 
ferent must be the feelings and the 
spirit by which both must be ac- 
tuated. Apply, my lords, all the 
effects of such disparagements to 
the case of the Irish Roman ca- 
tholics, and your own breasts will 
tell you what works within theirs. 
You exclude them from all the 
high offices of the state ; you for- 
bid them to aspire to any high 
rank either in the army or the navy. 
The sentiments that must be en- 
gendered -by such imvidious di- 
stinctions and preferences may be 
easily conceived, ‘They must irti- 
tate the pride and fret the feelings 
of every high and aspiring mind ; 
they must make him view his 
country and his rulers in a far 
r 3 different 
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different light, and with far dif. 
ferent sentiments from those that 
well the breast of the chosen race. 
What can fairly be expected from 
men who are thus deprived of all 
the inspiriting advantages that are 
held out to the rest of their fellow- 
subjects? Can they reasonably be 
expected to be as ardent and as anx- 
ious in the defence of their country 
and its government, as those who 
are taught to expect much more 
marked favours and advantages? 
It were madness to expect it. And 
is it at a moment like the present 
that such discouragements are to 
be persisted tn? On the contrary, ts 
it not atime when, under every 
aspect and trom every motive, the 
most cordntl and concilatmneg etforts 
should be made to knit and bind 
together in the closest union every 
description of the community ? 
Externally we are menaced by the 
most active and enterprising toe 
with whom we had ever to contend. 
Under the sertous apprehension ot 
events that may arise, we are in 
the daily habit of calling down the 
blessings of union on our councils : 
and at sucha moment, and in such 
circumstances, can we adopt mea- 
sures or act 2 part that proves us 
regardless of the best means of pro- 
moting and strengthening that 
unity of action and of council which 
we so anxiously implore ? Can we 
hastily and contemptuously refuse 
to take into consideration the claims 
of four millions of tetlow-subjects, 
whose cordial co-operation must be 
so essential at such 2 crisis? Itisto 
entreat your lordships’ attention to 
all these circumstances, that | have 
hroueht forward the motion with 
which Tam now going to conclude: 
—a motion, the subject of which, 
whatever may be its fate, I shall ever 
recollect with pride the honour and 
distinction J dertve from having 
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been the person chosen to inp. 
duce.’—The noble lord ¢ nelnded 
by moving the house, “ that thes 
a committee to take the prayer of 
the petition into consideration,” | 

Lord Hawkesbury, after anintro. 
ductory remark or two, observed, 
that in opening the business the 
noble lord had not thought proper 
to explain the object of his métion 
for going into a committee. “From 
the train of reasoning, however, | 
cannot be at a loss to perceive, that 
hedoes not mean to obtain a partial 
remedy of the complaints in the 
present petition, but that his Ob- 


ject goes to the obtaming an en- 


tire repeal of the whole tests sub 
sisting mevery part of the king. 
dom. Whatever difference of of ’ 
nion may exist between me and the 
petitioners now betore their lon: 
ships, I teel a satisfaction in think 
ing that [ have deprecated to 
themselves the idea of bringing for. 
ward the business at. the present 
time. However, as the subject has 
been brought forward, I feel it 4 
duty which IT owe to my king, to 
my country, to myself, and to the 
petitioners, to state my Opmoi— 
tormed not hastily, but atter ma- 
ture deliberation of several years’ 
standing, and after every investi. 
gation which I was enabled to 
mike into the merits of the case. 
Thus circumstanced, I have no he- 
sitation in saying, that though | 
think the time at which the subject 
has been brought forward pecult- 
arly objectionable, though I think 
there are circumstances wy owing ut 
of the times which would alone be 
sniicient to induce me to negauve 
the application, still my objections 
to the measure would exist im full 
force, at any time and under aayci 
cumstances ;—meaning, however 
to be understood to speak of what 
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‘¢ likely to happen, not as to what 
may be within the bounds of pessi- 
bility. While I Say SO, I beg leave 
to declare, that I should speak con- 
trary to my Opinion, contrary to all 
my sentiments, contrary to all I 
ever felt, if 1 were to say that my 
objections to the measure had grown 
out of any feeling or passion against 
the petitioners. It is not out of any 
fear that the Roman catholics are 
not loyal subjects : whatever tenets 
they hold, I am ready to admit that 
the Roman catholics of this country 
have been, may be, and are, loyal, 
honest, and meritorious subjects ; 
and this I say not with any inten- 
tion to detract from the Irish catho- 
lics, who, I hope, are incapable of 
acting otherwise. With this view 
of the question, I come to consider 
the case on those general principles 
which tor a century and ahalf have 
been allowed as particularly ap- 
plicable to this country ; and which, 
I hope, we are not now to abandon. 
[do not say that all laws must be 
permanent and unchangeable ; but 
I do contend, that there are certain 
laws which are to be considered as 
fundamental and essential to the 
existence of a State, as land-marks, 
which must not be broken down or 
encroached on. On this principle 
it was deelared in the bill of Tights, 
that our king must be a protestant, 
and hold communion with the 
church of England. Our ancestors 
felt themselves called on not to de- 
part trom the established line of suc- 
cession further than necessity re- 
quired. But, with this principle 
and this determination before their 
eyes, they put it to themselves to 
declare, whether greater inconveni- 
ence would result from an akeras 
tion of the line of succession, or 
an alteration in the established re. 
ugion of the country; and they felt 
bo hesitation in declaz ing, that the 
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danger in a change of the law in 
the article of religion was greater. 
It is important to observe, that this 
was not a law made with the con- 
currence of the king, with the ine 
tent that he might be of the same 
religion with the state; but was a 
resolution of the state, that the 
king must be of their religion. It 
must, therefore, be equally neces- 
sary, that those who act in ais 
name, and who dispense his fa- 
vours, should tollow the law laid 
down for their principal. I allow 
there is a shade in the argument; 
but, to a certain degree, the fact is 
indisputable, and, on every sound 
principle, whatapplies to the crown 
must apply to the servants of the 
crown. 1 cannot conceive so exe 
tremely ridiculous a position as 
this, that we would say—* We 
will break m on our line of succes 
sion rather than have a_ catholic 
king, and yet we are willing to 
have catholic ministers, catholic 
judges, &c.”” I can easily conceive 
that we might argue the converse 
of the principle, and that it might 
have been a question how far it 
might not be expedient to try how 
far a change in the religion of the 
officers of the crown would not an- 
swer the object in view, applying 
the case to every situation except 
the crown itself. But to say that 
the law was to be entorced against 
the crown, and not against the mis 
nisters and advisers of the crown, 
is a doctrine as absurd and prepos- 
terous 2s I can well conceive. In 
point of tact, this was the line pur 
sued by our ancestors. For om the 
restoration ot Charles Il. the first 
step which they adepted for this 
purpose was the passing of the cor 
poration act ; then they passed the 
test act, and next the Roman 
eatholic restriction act—nore of 
which applied or had any view to 
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the king. It was only on the duke 
of York's prote ssing the Roman 
catholic religion that a bill to affect 
the crown was introduced. I wish 
your * lordships too, in considering 
this point, n not to lose sight of one 
important distinction, namely, 

difference between tolerance, art 
equal participation of rights. “To- 
lerance can never mean an equality 
of privileges. Civil rights, indeed, 
should never be abridged but tn 
cases of necessity; but on the same 
principle ought the existing esta- 
blishment to be secure against the 
abuse of indulgence, and above all 


ought it to be seen that the care ot 


providing against snch abuses be 
not placed in| improper hands. 
Having thus stated the general 
principle of law so far as the crown 
is concerned, | now come to the 
question, What would be the prac- 


tical effect of not keeping up the 


sume principle as to the servants of 
the crown, which 1s applicable to 
the crown ttselt The noble baron 
has not expleined to us what he 
means; of course we can only guess 
at our danger from the way in 
which the petitioners state their 
clauims.—We know that there are 
dissenters who dilteras widely trom 
the established church as the Ro- 
mam catholics, and some even more 
so, But this is a- material distine- 
tum: they all admit that such dit- 
ferences ure matters of mternal jue 
visdiction, and they profess no ulle- 
giance to any toretgn power ; 
whereas the Roman catholics do, 
1 know itis said this is on ily eccle- 
giastical allegiance: —But, surely, 
no protestant who takes the trouble 
to look at the question, but must 
percerve thatait istim possible to ace 
know) 1e~r ltre ecclesi: istie al alle gi: ince 
without acknowledgmg in many 
eases civil also, particularly wren 
2 th 
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considered, and that too as it ey, 
Willthe noble } ord 
recollect how much parishes de: pend 
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upon ecclestastical questions 


in [reland. 


: and, 


in fact, that there all social and civil 
rights grow outot them? Who wil] 

av that they wish such places as 
that filled by the noble lord on the 


woolsack, and the leeal adminis 
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m p irliament 
spect on different grounds. The 


law 
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rdimit 


of this country? If 
they are honest men, will it not be 
natural to suppose that they wil] 
preter their religious opinion s to 
every other consideration? “ But,” 

say they, “ you have a protestant 
kin: 7, and this thing will never hap. 

‘hen I ask, What is 


cet > W 


hy are they 


about nt will not avail 


are to protect our 
laws, let us do so while im our pow. 
er: if we are to give them up, le 
us do so with our eyes open, and 


value of what we are 


What I have s at ms 
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stands " 
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: ~ question 
ot sitting 
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holding of 


tices of trust to hold communion 
with the church of England does 
not apply to members: “of parlias 
ment.—All that-is required tsa des 


char ition ag “unst pope ry 


t dovtrinal kind. Bu 


merely of 
t there are 


reasons against the privilege of an 
Msurmountable nattre. 
ago the Trish government gr anted 
to the Roman catholics the rightof 
‘lective tranchise, whether properly 
er not I shall not say. 
of it, L believe, was to benefit the 
eatholics, and not to mjure the state. 


But the moment you open n the re- 
presentation, and extend it to G+ 
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thotics, the privileze of voting, 
which in catholic counties is nearly 
equal to universal suffrage, will 
chen be entirel) changed. It wiil 
on all occasions become 2 Question 
between catholic priests and the 
tenantry; and thus, instead ci better. 
‘ag the situation of the mass of the 
a or giving them a boon, you 
will have involved them in perplex- 
in, dithcult situations. I now 
come to consider a question which 
| cannot help thinking the noble 
jord treated in a very extraordinary 

immer. He caid, he saw nothing 
| the time when the petition was 
brought forward which seemed to 

mat all to render it objection- 
able. I view this in so different 
a way, I think that things are 
» peculiarly changed since the 
vear ISO], that I should esteem 
(no inconsistency im any one to 
say, that, while he approved of the 
measure at that time, he disapprov- 
ed of it at the present moment. 
The French revolution, from the 
pmnciples on which it was latterly 
carried on, had made it become the 
cause of all religions to join in op- 
position to those who diselaimed 
every idea of religion, and acted on 
4 blind and headstrong philosophy. 
Men of every persuasion preterred 
th se who had some relivion to 
those who. had none, and thought 
it better to bury their old animo- 
sities, and to unite against what 
they delt to be the grievances of the 
day, Within the uaree last years, 
however, we have seen a wonderful 
ge in the internal government 
at country, Sixteen years 
: reme democracy have ended 
bd 


rection to the arbitrar y powers 


vl a siugle individual : the chief of 


that country now seeks to prop his 
own power on the support ot the 
eathouc church ; and between him 


end tae pope of Rome a close and 
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intimate connection suo sts. Who* 
ever looks at the present state of 
eatholic Europe, and conicmplates 
that every part of itjexcept Austria, 

vader the power of France; wio- 
ever considers the connection |x. 
tween France ard the pope of 
Rome, and between the pope of 
Rome and Ireland ; whoever does 
£0, and reflects seriously wil confess 
that there never was a time so im- 
proper tor conferring additional 
unmunities on Roman catholics. I 
sha!l now proceed to state some 
other practicaleffects which must be 
produced by the adoption of the 
present,motion. We are called on 
to make a great and fundamental 
alteration in the liws of our coun- 
try. It is therefore surely the 
duty of those who recommend that 
measure to, us, to show what bene- 
ficial effects will resuit fromit. = [ 
do not believe that the measure pro- 
posed will affect the great mass 
of the people of Treiind in the 
smallest dezree, even should it be 
carned. It would indeed be of 
advantage to afew individuals; and 
this we are called on to grant at the 
expense of the general system of 
our laws. In proof ot this, I cannot 
help referring to a circumstance 
which happened some time since, 
when a person who, by many men 
of the first talents in this country, 
was represented as a respectable 
and a worthy man, but who afters 
wards turned out to be an infamous 
traitor (O‘Connor), and another man 
of considerable and superior talents 
(Dr.M‘Niven), were pardoned, on 
confessing wit they knew of tre 
subject and causes of the rebellion. 
When this questi n Was put to 
them, In ‘what regard pari "Ne 


lary feiorm and cath iC ena | « 
tion were held bi 
people of Ireland ? the anwwe of 
the former was, Phat the great mis 
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of the people “would not give a 
drop of ink,” and of the latter, that 
they “ did not care a feather tor par- 
fiamentary reform, nor for catholic 
emancipation, till it was explamed, 
ghtat under the latter was meant to 


be comprehended the demolition of 


tithe.” The noble lord has said, 
that we by acceding to his motion 
are parting with little, but are giv- 
ing to the people of Ireland much. 

y opinion is exactly the reverse. 
The argument rather seems to 
amount to this, As you have already 
given them so much, why do you 
not give them the rest?) What you 
have given ts of little consequence, 
it vou do not give them what re- 
mains. To get all which they 
want, would be to be made the 
state itselt. In giving this you 
give the whole; you give into their 
Bands the powers of sovereignty and 
parisdiction. Would.they, too, be 
sattsied wrh what they are now 
asking ? Would they not ask some- 
thing surther? And would you not 
be m ai werse situation to resist 
their demand? Even m this petition, 
though F confess itis temperately 
worded, I cannot help remarking, 
that they do not seem satishied with 
thetests te which they at present 
conform. They take them, but 
they constder thetr duing so a hard- 
ship; and if you give them this 
they are now asking, you will find 
that they are not at the conclusion 
of their complimr. It would be 
more manly to state the whole of 
ther complaint at once. You would 
then see what you were domg, and 
whether it would be rieht or wrone 
te grant rt. “his reminds me, how- 
ever, of a little history which cc- 
curred in the year 1793, when 
my noble friend ‘ pposite (earl litze 
willeem) was lord-heutenant. The 
elective franchise, and every thing 
indeed they then asked for, was 


.? 
~~ 
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granted them. They came up 
with an address of thanks; and gy 
the end of that address they let 
out a hope that that was only th 
first step towards granting them 
their demands. It is important tp 
bear this in mind, and to consider 
not what we grant, but what We 
may be called on to grant. I ad. 
mit that all concessions granted 
during the present reign have been 
properly bestowed. But this cir. 
cumstance I can never torget, 
that from the time of their being 
excluded trom every privilege to 
the period of renewing the conces 
sions to them, although two serious 
rebellions during that time taged 
in Great Britain, Ireland was uni. 
formly tranquil: and_ it has only 
been since the concessions wer 
made that Rebellion began to show 
her head in Ireland. The noble 
lord talks of granting concessions 
gradually. ‘a think otherwise, 
Gradual concessions keep men’s 
minds in a state of constant irrita. 
tion ; and they think that by perti- 
nacity they will get more and 
more. [I am persuaded that the best 
mode in any country, but particu. 
lurly in Ireland, is to show a de 
termination to pursue a steady and 
uniform system of policy. The 
noble lord proceeded toobserve, that 
it had not been the policy in any 
state, antient or modern, to allow 
miuagrstrates to be ot a different re 
ligion trom that of the state, er 
cept lately in France and in Ame 
rica, Which, he contefided, had x 
jured morals, and introduced an m 
difference about religion. He com 
cluded by giving his hearty nega 
five to the motion. 

The duke ot Cumberland felt 
himself called upon to support the 
principles which placed the family 
of Brunswick on the throne, ane 
which, as he conceived, constrained 
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him to oppose the motion before 
the house. Earl Spencer would 
not long occupy the attention ot 
the house; he could rot, however, 
hut censure the idea, that the mo- 
tion had a tendency to injure the 
establishment in church or state. 
He objected to the statement made 
bythe noble secretary ; for he knew, 
for his part, of no allegtance to any 
foreign power professed or given 
hy the Irish Roman catholics: they 
indéed acknowledged the pope to be 
their superior spiritual teacher; but 
they swear no civil allegiance to 
him. All those doctrines charged 
upon them are denied by them up- 
on oath, If upon their oath they 
are not to be trusted, all hitherto 
conceded to them should be with- 
drawn. As to the rebellion, it had 
nothing to do with religion; it was 
solely tor Jacobinical purposes. The 
noble lord hadasked—It you grant 
this, where are you to stop? Not, 
he had msinuated, nay, in direct 
terms declared, till the act of set- 
tlement was repealed. If this was 
seriously said, he knew not how to 
reply to such imbecility. Alarm 
was expressed as to the time at 
which the petition is presented. 
This argument is singularly unfor- 
tunate. Ifthe French had remained 
atheists, the time, it is said, would 
not have been so much amiss. But 
in ISOL, a great change took place 
in France. The chief there had 
tound means to reconcile himself to 
the Roman catholic religion, and 
theretore he had gained a new influ 
ence in lreland.—At such a time, 
3 ns tis necessary and politic to 
Geny them every thing! For his 
part, he should say this was the very 
Season to try to win the affections of 
the catholics. If you could be neg- 
ligent before, you surely cannot be 
® now. He agreed with the mo- 
Gon of his noble friend most warm- 
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ly. Lord Sidmouth avowed his 


sentiments, he said, with the utmost 
plainness. He could not accede 
to the petition, and wished it not 
therefore to go to a committee. He 
regretted the conduct ot the noble 
mover, and thought it inconsistent 
with what he had done in 1790. 
The petition of the dissenters, for 
the repeal of the test uct, Was 
then manfully opposed by him. 
He agreed, however, with the cha- 
racter given of the petitioners. 
They were conscientious, honour- 
able men. But he would not argue 
what the sentiments of great bodies 
of men would be from individuals ¢ 
nor even what individuals might 
be under peculiar circumstances. 
Even sincerity and integrity might 
be cause for alarm: it was right te 
avoid being uccessury to the disase 
trous consequences which might re- 
sult from :heactsof men obeying the 
impulse of conscience. His her 
ship agreed with the noble secretary 
of state (lord Hawkesbury), that 
restraint had produced a quict and 
orderly conduct in the Irish Ro- 
man catholics, which had led toa 
relaxation of that system; and 
thence the evils of rebellion which 
followed. He could not consent 
to the admission of catholics mto 
the legislature: he could not con- 
sent that a catholic should hold the 
conscience of the king, and dispose, 
as chancellor, of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments. Would their lordships 
be willing to abide the influence 
of those two great instruments in 
the Roman catholic religion—-ex- 
communication and auricular con- 
fession? He quoted the autho- 
rity of Clarendon to prove that the 
rebellion of 1614] was occasioned 
by the Roman catholics’ having 
possessed themselves of the corpo. 
rations; and asserted, from Dr. 
Troy, that a cabinet of cardimals 
now 










































now sits at Rome, to conduct the 
ecclesiastueal concerns of Ireland. 
He thonght it monstrous to give to 
the catholics what is denied to all 
protestant dissenters; and asked, 
what scenes of riot might not be ex- 
pected to ensue from elections, at 
which not only party-zeal but re- 
lizious heat also should be pre- 
valent?) He conjured their lord- 
ships to preserve a protestant par- 
Jiameat as well as a protestant king. 
He begged them to preserve this 
remaining outwork. Lord Maul- 
grave could not think that this 
question affected any fundamental 
lives or acts in which his majes- 
ty’stitle to the crown was impli- 
cated : netiher could he admit that 
a relaxed system was the cause of 
the late civil commotions in Ire- 
land. But the present attempt was 
not likely to meet with general ap- 
wobation either in the houses of 
sidaalon or without doors, and 
therefore only he opposed it. He 
blamed those who at this juncture 
brought the matter forward; ata 
suter season he would not object to 
the adoption of any measures gra- 
dually leading to a wider toleration 
than even now extsted. Lord Hoel- 
land, when he heard the eloquent 
speech of his noble triend (lord 
Grenville}, had imagined that he 
had exhausted only all that 
could be satd in favour of the pe- 
tition, but all that could be said in 
objection to it. Some arguments, 
however, had been made use of, 
which certainly few men could have 
divined, He had seldomagreed with 
his noble friend politically (lord 
Hawkesbury ), and he imagined he 
never should, ‘Vhenoble lord 
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lords who 
had spokcn, had endeavoured to 
remove the question really before 
them, as far out of sight as possi- 
ble. The argument against the 
ure divided itseld intotwop 
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one against the general princi. 
the other against the + tel ay ian 
it was brought forward. The reg 
question Was af present, not to why 
length their lordships were to 9» 
in relief ot the petitioners, but whe. 
ther their petition was duly to be 
considered at all. Both for the 
measure and for the time at which 
it is proposed, his lordship contend, 
ed strongly. There were many 
sound reasons for suffering the 
tition to go to a committee. Some 
noble members might think it safe 
to concede the admission into par, 
lament, and yet might not be will. 
ing co allow the enjoyment of off. 
cial situations. As to the distine. 
tion made between civil rights and 
political power, he would ask what 
security there would be for civil 
rights without political power? 
Was no political power wanting to 
the catholics ? and would not their 
admission into parliament afford 
them in their own judgments 
a better security for their civil 
rights than they 
His lordship pomted out the hard. 
ships under which they laboured; 
particularly they who belonged te 
that profession of which honour 
was the soul. He panegyrized the 
glorious character of Wilkam the 
Third, and spoke of the utter impos 
sibility of the catholics ever pre 
ponderating in parliament. — [twas 
barely possible in the Irish parlias 
ment; in Great Britain and the 
imperial parliament it was impo 
sible. The noble lord alluded to 
the secession of the chancellor of 
the exchequer from the cabinet on 
this question, and inquired how that 
right honourable gentleman and 
his friends would preserve their 
consistency? Surely that was a Stas 
son of danger far greater than @ 
present. If the objection, that now 
the catholic claims should not we 
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granted because the greatest part 
> catholic Europe was under the 
dominion of Buonaparte, should 
prev ail, there could be no igi t 
of its bein $s removed dur) nhs the 
continuance of the present mini- 
stry. But it it be true, that Buona- 
| irte h: is S| ich ascend: incy over the 
catholics, it world be an argument 
why we should do every thing in 
our power to conciliate our cutho- 
lic fellow subjects. One ot the 
strongest reasons with king Wil- 
liam, for lamenting the sev erities to 
which catholics were made liable, 
was, that it tended to augment the 

wer of Louis the X1Vth, the 
bead of the catholic body. Now 
was the time to show the catholics 
that they could expect nothing 
from catholic powers, so advanta- 
geous, so satisfactory, as the libera- 
lity and justice of the British le- 
gislature would bestow. It ought 
not to be forgotten that the situa- 
tion of the catholics was the more 
irksome and disgusting, that they 
were held in inferiority by their 
own countrymen—a condition that 
outraged the feelings more than 
subjection to strangers: it Was time 
to put an end to this source of jea- 
lousy, and, by admitting so import- 
ant a part of the population of the 
empire to a full participation of the 
constitution, unite them sincerely 
in the interests of the country. 
The history of Ireland, as well as 
that « fevery other countr Vy showed 
that tho e who would not concede 
must coerce. Was it possible that, 
during a st trugele like the present, 
we should be w illing to spare one 
part of the stren: rth, of the empire 
to keep in subjection another? Was 
such a wretched and dangerous 

urse to be apn to the en- 
behtened policy which would heal 


t 


ai discontents, and leave the whole 
force and resources of the state 
4 
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free to act against the common ene+ 
my ?-—Earl Camden deprecated the 
discussion of the question under the 
resent circumstances of the empire. 
he bishop of Durham professs 
ed a wish to carry concessions to 
the utmost extent that was consist- 
ent with the safety of the protest- 
ant establishment, which he really 
thought would be materially en- 
d: ingered, it not ultimately over- 
thrown, by a compliance with the 
prayer of the petition on the table. 
Religious toleration was not only 
congenial with the spirit, but en- 
joined by the prineiples, of the 
church of England; but the exist- 
ence of such a church was not to 
be put to risk, by granting political 
power to a descripti m of persons 
who entertained opinions hostile to 
its establishment. Lf it were safe, 
he declared that he would be one 
of the last to resist the wishes of 
the catholics. If it were even ne- 
cessary to the comforts or happiness 
of the great mass of the catholic 
body, he would be unwilling to op- 
pose them. but the fact Wis, th:t 
the propostuon before the house, it 
acceded to, would have no such 
tendency. Its only operation would 
be to mecrease the influence of the 
higher orders, and to extend the 
power of their clergy, who already 
possessed too much, ‘The petition 
on the table struck him not to be a 
request for toleration, but a demand 
for power; and he called on the 
house to consider whether, if they 
granted that powe rs there would 
remain any security for the tolera- 
tion of their prote stant brethren in 
Jreland.—Resistance to this de- 
mand he felt str ngly to be essen- 
tial to the he servation of the church 
establishme particularly in Ire- 
ae a per Deedee tle: observed, 
that the motion before the houge was, 
in point of form, that: the: house 
should 
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should resolve itself into a commit- 
tee: but the object of the noble 


mover evidently, and the prayer of 


the petition expressly, was, that the 
catholics shou!d be admitted to an 
equal participation of constitutional 
rights and power, on equal terms 
with the protestants. If this were 
to be complied with, the constitu- 
tion of church and state could not, 
in his judgment, long survive. The 
catholics protessed their anxiety to 
be relieved from all tests. The 
house should, in considering this, 
reflect upon the situation of Ire. 
land. If the demand in the peti- 
tion were acceded to, the house 
could not suppose that the catholics 
would stop there. No; the catho- 
lic hierarchy looked for the do- 
mains and revenues of the esta- 
blished clergy; and those must 
follow the grant of these things 
for which they now applied. Nay, 
more, the house would teel it neces- 
sary to proceed further; the Sth 
article of the union must be re- 
pealed, and the catholic church 
established in Ireland; tor without 
this he had no hope that the catho- 
lics would be contented. Until the 
hierarchy were in possession of 
church property, they would not 
cease to excite discontent; and it 
they even obtained that. property, 
perhaps matters would not end 
there. ‘The comparison made be- 
tween the case of Scotiand and that 
of Lrelind he felt to be quite con- 
tounded, because the church of the 
Seotch was the establishment of 
the country. But that any thing 
like peace, or quiet, or harmony, 
could exist in Treland, while the 
catholics were subject to such a 
hierarchy as the present, he thought 
utterly hopeless. Besides, another 
difference arose from this, that 
Scotland was, even if she were hos- 
tue to the protestant establishment, 
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by no means equal to Ireland j 
point of weight and importance jy 
the empire. Between the Roma 
catholic clergy and laity, the nob 
lord stated, there was @ very mat. 
ed distinction: the clergy formed 
a great compact body, standing jp 
open defiance of the law, exer. 
cising an authority which the lay 
did not sanction, and considering 
the protestant clergy as USUrpers 
(here there were marks of disap. 
probation from the — opposition 
benches). The noble ford resum, 
ed, and repeated his last assertiog, 
In support of this assertion he 
would appeal to any noble lord 
who was acquainted with Ireland 
The catholic clergy, he knew, de. 
nominated the learned prelate on 
the bench above him (the archhi. 
shop of Armagh) simply Dr. 
Stuart. These clergy always called 
themselves the regular successors 
of the antient bishops of the cous 
try. They took their titles, used 
their insignia, and assumed every 
thing appertaining to the prelacy. 
In a petition once presented to the 
house of commons of Ireland, they 
put their signature as regular b- 
shops; and there was only one man 
in that assembly who had the spint 
to notice this gross and insulting 
violation of the os. Such was the 
stateof the catholic hierarchy, that he 
must deprecate any increase of ther 
power. They already possessed anau- 
thority of great extent; an authortty, 
too, inforced by the most dreadful 
means—that of excommunication. 
He knew, indeed, an instance, where 
2% poor person, who had been er 
communicated, would have actually 
starved, if it had not been for the 
benevolence of a protestant diving, 
who supplied him with subsistence. 
There was another instance of the 
exercise of this extraordinary power. 
‘I'wo catholics were married bya 
pr Lestant 
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restant clergyman :—this being 
Prd of by the parish priest, he 
reported it to the bishop. The per- 
sons who had been married were 1m- 
mediately summoned to appear be- 
fore thecatholic vicar-general of the 
diocese; and the protestant clergy- 
man, consulting the peace of his 
parish, and perhaps his own safety, 
with that of the parties summoned, 
advised them to submit to the 
summons. ‘They accordingly wait- 
ed on the vicar-general, and ex- 
pressed their contrition. But no, 
the vicar-general was inexorable; 
and this couple was excommuni- 
cated for having been niarried ac- 
cording to law. But this was net 
all; such as should have any com- 
munication with them were to be 
excommunicated also. The man, 
however, being a person with whom 
many were in the habit of commu- 
mcating, it was reported to the 
bishop, and above 200 persons, men 
and womeng were, trom twenty 
miles distance, summoned before 
the vicar-rencral. They obeyed ; 
but the vicar was so much appeas- 
ed as not to IM pose the excommu- 
mication. He, however, inflicted a 
penance; which was, that each per- 
son should perform a pilerimage of 
thirty miles: that is, from what 
are called Holy Wells, m Ireland, 
to another, each bearing a label, 
specitying the cause tor which the 
penance was imposed, Things simi- 
lar to this frequently happened in 
Ireland ; and such was the tear they 
inspired, that the influence of the 
clergy vas almost unbounded. 
They in fact assumed an authority 
mu a greater than belonged to the 
cathohc clergy in any other coun- 
try whatever ; for their authority 
w is re stran ed hs no ] Ww. Before 
the re ui rmation, the power of the 
ics Was not free from legisla- 
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medy against the abuse of ecclesi- 
astical power.—But now what was 
the remedy ? An appeal to Rome: 
—and what kind ot redress was to 
be obtained trom such an appeal, 
if any persecuted catholics could 
or would resort to it, he would 
leave it to the house to judye. ‘The 
catholic clergy dissolved marriages 
on various grounds not recognised 
by our laws. They forbid marri- 
ages within certain limits of consan- 
guinity, contrary to law. In facet, 
the legitimacy of children, and of 
course the succession to property, 
was made to depend in a great 
measure on their will, In conse- 
quence of the slow progress of the 
reformation, the catholic hierar- 
chy still retained a power without 
law-—nay, conirary to law. As 
long as such a body remained in 
that country, he felt most forcibly 
that it would be absurd to expect 
tranquillity. ‘There was nothing 
more remarkable, the noble lord 
said, than the difference between the 
catholics of England and Irelend. 
Having lived in a part of that part 
of the empire where there were 
many catholics, he was enabled to 
speak to this. In those parts of 
England where catholics are resi- 
dent, if one saw a farmer distin- 
guished for temperance, cleanliness, 
and industry, it generally turned 
out that he was a catholic; in lre- 
land, it was directly the reverse. 
What could be the cause of this 
differer.ce? He had asked an in- 
telligent English catholic, and the 
reason stated was this: that the ca- 
tholic clergy in this country studied 
to promote peace; but those of 
Treland found their account in pur- 
suing an opposite course. Having 
had communication with some in- 
tellivent consctentious parish priests 
in Ireland, he had reason to know 
that the higrarchy in its present 
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shape was not agreeable to the peo- 
ple, and was peculiarly disagree. 
able to the more informed part of 
the clergy. From thiose privsts he 
learnt that they were atraid to be 
known to hold any communica- 
tion with protestants, lest they 
should incir the censure of their 
bishops. Indeed this statement 
was confirmed by a circumstance 
with respect to Dr. Hussey. A 
few catholic servants in a pro- 
testant family were in the habit of 
joining in acertam prayer which in- 
volved no difference as to any doc- 
trinal point. ‘The practice, however, 
being reported to Dr. Hussey, he 
instantly forbade it; stating as a 
reason, that although there was no- 
thing intrinsically objectionable in 
the prayer—*“ its being read by a 
heretic was suflicient.”?’ With re- 
spect to the character of the higher 
orders of the Irish catholic laity, 
they were of two descriptions—the 
one possessed of landed property 
and old established rank ; the other 
Were in possession of property also, 
but were new men. ‘The former 
were interested in the permanent 
peace of the country ; and among 
this description of persons, the most 
distinguished, perhaps, was a noble 
Jord whose name was subscribed to 
the petition on the table (carl Fin- 
gall): that noble lord was a man of 
good sense, loyalty, and extreme 
moderation, when left to himself; 
but when he submitted to the ad- 
vice of the hierarchy; his conduct 
bore a ditierent appearance. It 
might be said, that what he had 
urged tended to show the propriety 
ot going into the proposed com- 
mittee. But no; and tor this rea- 
son: the change he recommended 
in the state of the catholics was not 
to be etfected by legrslation ; it 
must come frem the catholics them- 
selves. That change preduced, 
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many concessions might be mad 
to the catholic body, that it woulg 
under the present circumstances ly 
extremely unsafe to agree to. 
Wherever religious establishmen 
should be thought necessary, js 
was indispensable for its mainte. 
nance that political power shoul 
attach to it. On the same princi- 
ple that those who had no property 
were excluded from political power, 
should those who are hostile to th 
church establishment be excluded 
from the same description o 
power—namely, that in either cay 
equal power might tempt to th 
assumption of an unfair claim of wy 
equal division, That the protes. 
ant religion was always deemed 
essential to the maintenance of the 
constitution by our ancestors, the 
noble lord quoted the case of the 
king of Sardinia, who was excluded 
from the throne expressly becaus 
he was a catholic. Recurring to 
the difference between the catholics 
of England and Ireland, arising 
from the different constitutions of 
the hierarchy, the noble lord cited 
the oath, which was, notwitlstand- 
ing the objection of the apostolical 
vicar, subscribed by the catholics 
of England in 1778, while te 
same oath, namely, a test of alle. 
giance to a protestant succession 
only, was refused by the catholics 
of Ireland: the acceptance of this 
oath in the one case proceeded from 
the superior information of the 
men, and the refusal of it in the 
other from the superior influence ot 
the bishops. The noble lord stated 
the means by which, in his judg- 
ment, the changes desired might be 
produced in Ireland. If the Bible 
were translated into Irish, he was 
persuaded that very good effects 
would follow—that many catholics 
would be converted to the est 
blished church. ‘The house would 
rece ect 
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recollect the consequences that 
arose from the translation of the 
Bible into the Welsh language.— 
The protestant service being read 
‘a Ireland in the English language, 
which numbers did not understand, 
was a great impediment to the con- 
version of catholics. ‘They under- 
stood the Latin liturgy much bet- 
ter, having it from early education 
by rote. ‘Ihe state of the church 
in Ireland was, besides, very bad : 
there were 2400 benefices, only 
1000 of which had charches, and 
500 of those 1000 glebe-houses : 
many of the 2400 benefices were 
very valuable, and much sought 
after, on which there was not a 
church,a glebe-house, nor a protest- 
ant. ‘T'his was a state of things 
that called loudly for remedy. The 
catholic hierarchy should be new- 
modelled, and the protestant doc- 
trine more industriously propa- 
gated. But, to do this, it was indis- 
pensably necessary that the protest- 
ants should be perfectly sate. So 
much was this safety now wanted, 
that there were many districts of 
Ireland in which a_ protestant, 
unless a man of fortune, dared not 
appear. It he did, he would be 
immediately driven away, or per- 
haps tlogged in the horrible manner 
too usual in’ Ireland. In conse- 
quence of this, in many parts no 
ich thing as a protestant eal: 
was to be met with. All protest- 
ants were described as_ heretics, 
and this term was applied also to 
a! Englishmen. Both were re- 
garded in the same light: and if 
‘he prayer of the petition on the 
tuble were granted, he would ven- 
tute to assert, that it would be un- 
sate f mr ither toremain in any part 
ot Ireland except the north, where 
the protestants are numerous. In 
Proof of the eee age spirit 
om in lreland, the noble 
SOS, 
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lord stated, that catholic servants 
would not suffer a protestant ser- 
vant to live among them ; and the 
poorer protestants, even in Dublin, 
cannot safely put their children ap- 
prentices to gentlemen, if there hap- 
pen to be catholic servants in the 
family. The poorer protestants 
are therefore obliged to put their 
children apprentices to handicraft 
trades. Wiewing the state of Ire- 
land as he did, he repeated his con- 
viction that it was necessary to keep 
a strong hand over the catholics, 
in order to secure the persons, the 
property, and the establishment of 
the protestants. To conciliation 
he had ever been, and ever should 
be, a warm friend, but it should be 
the conciliation of the catholic peo- 
ple ina different manner from that 
proposed by the noble mover of the 

proposition before the house. 
Lord Limerick denied, trom his 
knowledge of Ireland, his native 
country, that the catholics had 
suffered from party-violence. He 
expressed his surprise that English. 
men alone were selected to present 
the petition. He admitted that the 
names afixed to the petition were 
the names of men of honour. One 
of them (that of the earl of Fingall), 
whose name stood second on the 
list, was one of the best and most 
distinguished characters which the 
united kingdom could boast. He 
thought, however, that to touch 
upon this subject now, was likely 
to awaken passions of a dangerous 
kind. He believed that all the ea- 
gna to agitate the question was 
elt on this side the water. He ad- 
mitted that at the union he had 
told his catholic friends that they 
would have a better chance of suc- 
cess hereafter from an imperial 
than from an Irish parliament; but 
never was an early accomplishment 
of their wishes held out. But he 
Q meant 
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meant not to say that the settle- 
ment of 1793 should be a ne plus 
ultra. The term indeed was ct 
itself inapplicable to politics. The 
rebellion of 1798 was not a catholic 
rebellion. Many of its leaders 
were protestants, or professed to be 
so. The present general of divi- 
sion in. the service of his imperial 
majesty of France (our enemy) was 
ordained a deacon by his (lord 
Limerick’s) father. Emmett too 
was in profession a protestant. ‘The 
county of Wexford possessed great 
numbers of protestants; yet it wats 
there the rebel troops were in the 
greatest force. ‘This, however, could 
not lead him to Support the peti- 
tion. It seemed to be forgotten 
that there were protestants: in Ire- 
land whose teelings were to be con- 
sulted. He opposed the motion of 
the noble baron (lord Grenville). 
Upon the adjourned debate ( May 
H$th) earl Suffolk supported the 
proposition, Sooner or later the 
prayer of the petition must be 
granted : he wished their lordships, 
therefore, at once nobly and gene- 
rously to begin so good a work. 
The noble lord (Hawkesbury) had 
said, that as a principir, what was 
now asked could never be granted. 
This was an imprudent declaration, 
and highly degrading to the Irish 
character; particularly as our army 
and navy owed so much of their 
supply to Ireland. The noble earl 
urged the measure at a matter at 
enee of justice and expediency. 
The earl of Oxtord ulso supported 
the petition, and disclaimed all con- 
nection with a gentleman alluded to 
on the former night (Mr. A, 
O'Connor) since he had ioined the 
enemy.—-The earl of Buckingham. 
shire having resided so many vears 
in Ireland, and having held a hieh 
official situation there, could not vive 
on the present oecasion a stlent vote. 


He had himself introduced the pq 
of 1793, and could not therefore be 
suspected of want of toleration, He 
could not for an instant think that 
to reject the prayer of the preser 
petition would be to pronounce the 
trish catholics traitors,and unfaith, 
tul subjects. But so long as they 
acknowledged a foreign ecclesiag. 
cal jurisdiction, so long it was im. 
prudent to trust them with fyll 
political power. Dr. Troy, in his 
pastoral letter of 1793, expresses 
himself thus, “that catholics ap 
obliged to beiteve, as an article of 
faith, that the pope or bishop of 
Rome, as successor of St. Peter, is 
the supreme visible head of the 
church on earth, and the centre of 
catholic unity, with a primacy, by 
divine right, of real jurisdiction and 
authority in the church, and that 
all catholics owe him canonical re. 
spect and obedience on that ac. 
count.” Could then persons pro- 
fessing such a doctrine be admis. 
ble to the higher offices of state, ot 
to seats in parliament? He had 
been one of those, as having re 
sided in Ireland, who might seem 
called upon to speak to the loyalty 
of the catholics. The old catholic 
families were distinguished for ther 
loyalty; but he feared they had los 
their ancient influence over the 
main body of the catholics. In 
1793 that body had employed a 
their agent Mr. Theobald Wolf 
Tone; would they have done 
had the old interest of the higher 
catholics still prevailed? He feared 
that acttng upon the proposed mea 
snre would lead to disastrous con 
sequences. If catholics were ad 
mitied into the house of commons 
in a few years there would scarcely 
be a repre entative from Com 
was not of that persuasion. In 
those provinces the number of 
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tholics to protestants is as six to 
one, and the treeholders in nearly 
the same proportion. Having en- 
deavoured to convince the house, 
that in three provinces out of four 
the representation would be catho- 
lic, his lordship proceeded to state 
that in Ulster the catholic, with the 
protestant, dissenters, constituted a 
at part of the population ; and 

e left it to the house to consider 
what the effect might be of such a 
weight of dissenting interest thrown 
into the house of commons upon 
the security of the church establish- 
ment. His lordship argued upon 
the possibility of the union of the 
dissenting interest in the lower 
house, and thought that a juncture 
might arise when even the Scottish 
representation might join, (their 
own church being founded upon a 
rock of poverty,) in reducing the 
English establishment to the same 
condition. Viscount Carleton fol- 
lowed at length on the same side : 
he objected to any transfer of the 
power of the state. Catholics are 
not ¢o nomine excluded trom pri- 
vileges. The obstacles are, a de- 
claration, and the sacrament: to 
these obstacles other persons are 
subjected as well as catholics. He 
agreed in the praise bestowed upon 
the catholics. Many of them had 
fought gallantly in quelling the re- 
bellion of 1798. Buc to rive them 
power as a body would lead to the 
abolition of tithes, and possibly toa 
desire to resume the land forfeited 
at different times by their ances- 
tors. Catholics still continue to 
settle those estates, as if they were 
M possession of them. Maps of 
them still continue to be handed 
about. The influence of the pope 
In Ireland was as great, in his judg- 
ment, as at any former period. The 
noble viscount touched upon seve- 
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ral occurrences in Irish history, 
as proving that more than a tolera- 
tion to catholics would be hurtful 
to the state. Lord Hutchinson 
could not but be eager to rescue his 
country and countrymen from the 
slanders which had been cast upon 
them. As long as there was a 
parliament vetdios in Ireland, it 
was the ignoble policy, the wretch- 
ed practice of the representatives 
of the people, to libel and malign 
their constituents. Such conduct 
ought not to be imitated here. It 
was the strongest argument in fa- 
vour of an union, that an appeal 
would be made from the passions 
and prejudices of a little country, to 
the temper, the moderation, the 
cool and deliberate wisdom of a 
great nation. He trusted Ireland 
would not be disappointed. He 
challenged the noble viscount 
(Carleton) to produce the record 
of forfeited estates, which he had 
spoken of. He had never, in all 
the-heat and agitation of the Lrish 
parliament, once heard of such « 
tact. The Irish were not, as had 
been represented, insensible to the 
restraints of law. Their virtues 
were peculiarly their own ; and the 
peculiarity of their manners must 
be regarded as originating im the 
peculiarity of their circumstances. 
He could not see any danger likely 
to ensue from a Roman catholic 
peer sitting in that house, or from 
a Roman catholic gentleman being 
in parliament ; as their being in par- 
liament was not to prevent their 
thinking right on other subjects. A 
noble lord had represented the a 
system as producing “tay lity 5 
but it was the tranquillity of a gaol, 
disturbed only by the rattling of 
chains ; and not such a tranquillicy 
as indicated the happiness or satis- 
faction of the country. The nob'e 
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jesty’. 


living in brotherly love and amity, 
He recommended to the noble lord 
on his return to act. with fewer 
parit faliues. Lord Bor ingdon did 
not © tyect to the prit iCi ple, but Con. 
tended that existing circumstances 
rendered the postponement of the 
question highly proper. Thearch 
bishop of Canterbury, in a speech 
. once eloquent and ten per Tate, 
ybiected to the house reso, VIiUe ite 
a into a committee. |] grace 
praised the concessions which had 
been made to our catholic brethrep 
during the reign of his pres sent Mas 
Those concessions were most 
of them extremely reasonable, and 
perhaps all of them in policy expes 
dient. The present petition, how. 
ever, evidently flowed from those 
concessions. After the I8th of 
his majesty, which blotted for ever 
from the Irish statute-book that 
corrupt and unhallowed motive fer 
conversion, which it held out, ia 
case of the coniormity of the soa 
to the church in opposition to the 
wish of the parent ; aficr the 24 
of his majesty, which enabled the 
catholic to disp ose of lands, on tik 
ng the oath of alles ran ““y at plea. 


sure; afier the 3’ Q, and atter the 

Sod of his Majesty, W hich took 
Away almost ail uisoualy iCAtiONS j— 
utter these cane ih: application. 
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terms, of the tull benefits of the 
British laws and constitution.” 
Had his grace been at liberty to 


understand the werds in their com 
mon acceptation, he should have 
answered th: it it was already pot 
sessed. . But the object « f the pet 
tion, couched in very moderate 
terms certainly » Was explicit. lt 
was no less than to legislate for a 
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protestant country ; to dispense the 
laws; to command the armies and 
navies; and to take a share in the 
executive councils of a protestant 
kinedom. Surely an answer to 
ame a requisition should not be 
given hastiby. The archbishop 
spoke highly of the talents and ho- 
nour of the noble mover (lord Gren- 
ville), who had striven to implicate 
with his motion the principles of 
toleration. It was not a figure of 
rhetoric, but a plain fact, restmge 
on historical evidence, that tolera- 
tion is a virtue that grows naturally 
out of a sense of security, and which 
cannot exist a moment where dan- 
ger is apprehended. If their lord- 
ships should determine to destroy 
those fences, the coronation oath, 
and the act of settlement, which 
the wisdom and experience of their 
ancestors had erected around the 
established church, they would, 
he feared, (unintentionally no 
doubt) do all that was in their power 
te excite and provoke that bad 
spirit of animosity and religious in- 
tolerance that marked and dis- 
graced the worst pages of their 
history subsequent to the Reforma. 
ton. The earl of Albemurtle ridi- 
culed the positions ot lord Redes- 
dale, by a reterence to the decla- 
rations made by six catholic uni- 
versiues : he proved the danger 
arising from the supposed dan- 
rous doctrines held bv catholics 
» be withort foundation. "The 
ord chancellor, lord Harrowby, 
and the earl of Westmorland were 
avamst the motion. ‘The duke of 
Nortoik supported it. ‘Phe bishop 
w should feel it 
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Rome. There is nothing in the 
Roman catholic religion at varie 
ance with the principles of loyalty. 
1 do not believe that any Roman 
catholic of this country, at the 
present day, thinks himself at k- 
berty not to keep faith with heretics, 
or that the pope can release him 
from the obligation of his allegi- 
ance to his sovereign. I perfectly 
believe that the answers returned by 
the universities accord with the 
sentiments of all instructed catho- 
lics; and that they are sincere in 
their disavowal ot such pernicious 
maxims. But my mind ts so un- 
fashionably constructed, that I can- 
not avoid fecling the distinction be- 
tween toleration and the admission 
to political power. The object ot 
toleration Is conscientious scruples, 
and thar the catholics POSSESS. But 
IT could not see without anxiety a 
Roman catholic upon that wool- 
sack, where my noble and learned 
friend now sits.” ‘The riyht reve. 
rend prelate confessed that he did 
not think himself at all tit to have 
held: any hijh office under the an- 
tient French monarchy ; and agreed 
that it was the policy of all the 
states of antiquity to require that 
versons in othce should be of the 
established religion of the state. 
He thought in modern times that 
the Hi on 1S h id hy cn bac sub- 
ects. ‘Lhe pla ny Neckar at the 
head of administration had also 
proved most pernicious. If it was 
dangerous tor a protestant to poss 
sess such influence in a catholic 
state, much worse must it be for a 
catholic to do so in a protestant 
state ; because in spirituals he ac- 
knowledees the pope; and it is not 
always easy to separate epiritual 
from temporal obedience. In leng- 
jand the Roman catholics renounce 
his jurisdiction directly and imdé- 
rely: and in framing the oath 
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there was much hesitation about 
the latter word, which however 
was at last inserted. In the Irish 
oath the word indirectly is omitted. 
His lordship explained some errors 
into which a noble lord had fallen 
on the former night. The Roman 
catholic clergy did not scruple to 
make the abjuration which their 
laity have made; but their objec- 
tion was, that the oath as it was 
framed in the lower house con- 
tained some theological dogmata 
which they deemed, and rightly 
deemed, impious and heretical : 
these dogmata amounted to an ab- 
juration of the legitimate authority 
ofthe priesthood, in the admunistra- 
tion of what churchmencall thepow- 
er of the keys; an abjuration which, 
as a protestant bishop, he would 
not make, and which he should 
think blamable in any priest who 
hould condescend to make it. 
At the beginning of the debate he 
had not meant to oppose the motion 
for going into a committee, but the 
representation which had been made 
by very high authority of the actual 
state of the Roman catholic hterar- 
chy in [reland had changed his 
antention. Ja England the Roman 
catholic clergy appear in the unas- 
suming character of mere missiona- 
rics. ‘here are no diocesan bishops, 
no parish priests. England ts di- 
vided into ~ districts, which are 
supermtended in spirituals by tour 
bishops in partilus, who take the 
tide of vicars apostolic :—he knew 
that in Ireland each province had 
tts titular archbishop ; each dio- 
eese its titular bishop; and each 
parish its titular priest : but he had 
mo conception before, that they 
claimed to be the rightful posses. 
sors of their respective sees and 
parishes; nor that the titlar 
archbishop of Armagh would pubs 
licly take to himself the stvle of 
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Armachens, and designate the lord 
primate by the simple appellation 
of Dr. Stuart. A noble duke had 
said, in excuse, that they were really 
bishops :—undoubtedly they wer: 
they are of the episcopal order; but 
there was a distinction which doubs. 
less the noble duke well knew, be. 
tween the power of order and the 
power of jurisdiction. The reve. 
rend lord then proceeded to what 
had been said upon the subject of 
excommunication. It was suid to be 
in Ireland a dreadful thing. Toa 
Christian it was a dreadful thing in 
any place; for it properly meant se. 

aration from the church. His 
orem considered what was called 
excommuntcation in Ireland as no 
other than protanation. What he 
had heard forced him at once to 
oppose the motion. 

Lord Eenborough spoke against 
the petition—not as being a prayer 
for toleration, but a prayer for poli. 
tical power. So long, he said, as 
the people of Ireland remained 
blindly devoted to a bigoted priest- 
hood, who would give them absolu- 
ion for shedding ot blood, and so 
long as their consciences remained 
subjucated to the see of Rome, he 
shouid teel it his duty to resist their 
being absolved from those tests 
which the constitution now wisely 
demanded, not irom them only, 
but from all ‘persons who were to 
be intrusted with orhces in govern 
ment. It was not owing to the 
mere transient power which the 
emperor of the French had obtained 
over the degraded life of the poor 
fechle man who was now the pope 
of Rome, but so long as the igno- 
rant surrender of all judgment to 
their priests on the part of the 
Roman catholic Irish people should 
show itself in their conduct, that he 
should pledge himself to resist theit 
clims to be absolved from - 
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tests required from all the other 
classes of their fellow-subjects.— 
Earl Moira replied to the arguments 
of the noble, reverend, and learned 
lords who had spoken against the 
petition. ‘They had all argued 
trom the apprehension ot doctrines 
that were now exploded. They 
had conjured up the phantoms that 
had frightened their forefathers, but 
which were now laid for ever.— 
They talked of the hallowed fabric 
of Irish connection, as if that fabric 
were now sound and strong. The 
fact was, it was undermined—it was 
tottering to the ground—and while 
we were threatened with dangers 
on every side, and were looking 
for support to every quarter, we 
never thought of seeking allies in 
ourown bosom. It was only by 
conciliating our own people that 
we could save ourselves. 

The earl of Chichester, lords 
Auckland and Bolton, and the 
bishop of Durham, spoke severally 
against the motion; and the earl 
of Darnley, lord King, and earl 
Longford for it. 

Lord Grenville replied to the 
various points of objection that had 
been advanced by the opposite side 
ot the house in the course of the 
two debates. 

Lord Sidmouth having then ex- 
plained, the house divided. Ayes 
37, Proxies 12.—49. Noes 133, 
Proxies 45.—178. Majority 129. 

On the 18th of June earl Suffolk 
moved the house to take into con- 
sideration the state of Ireland. The 
speakers were lord Limerick, the 
duke of Norfolk, and lord Hawkes- 
bury. The motion was negatived 
withouta division. . 

On Thursday, June 20th, the 
order of the day was read for deli- 
berating upon the return proper to 
ve made by the same house to a 


cry 
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to them by messagefrom his majes- 
ty on the preceding day. 

Lord Mulgrave stated, that in 
making the motion which he should 
have the honour of submitting to 
the house, for a humble address to 
his majesty on his most gracious 
message, it would not be necessary 
for him to trouble their lordships 
with a single preliminary observa- 
tion. He therefore moved, That an 
humble address be presented to his 
majesty, begging that his majesty 
would be pleased to accept the 
thanks of that house for his most 
gracious message, and assuring his 
majesty of the cordial support 
of that house, in’ enabling him 
to adopt such steps as might be 
best calculated for the safety of this 
country and the general interests 
of Europe. ‘The question being 
put, the earl of Carystort said it 
would be in the recollection of thetr 
lordships, that at the commence- 
ment of the session it was stated 
in his majesty’s speech, that nego. 
tiations were going on between this 
country and some oi the continental 
powers, particularly Russia. 51x 
months had elapsed since that 
period, and the only result was the 
present message ; by which it ap 
peared that nothing with respect to 
this subject had yet been broug)t 
to a conclusion. ‘The message he 
understood to be intended as the 
foundation of a vote of credit, and 
of a larger vote than any that had 
hitherto been demanded. He was 
authorised to say this; and that the 
vote now asked for was no less than 
the enormous sum of five millions ; 
and this too without its being known 
to parliament whether his majesty’s 
ministers had taken any steps to 
secure continental connections, fer 
the purpose of carrying on the war, 
or whetherthey had done any thing 
for the purpose of leading to a ne- 
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otiation for peace. It seemed to 
sem been the policy of the late 
ministers to separate this country 
entirely from the continent, a policy 
which they brought to bear in its 
fullest extent by means of the 
peace of Amiens. He rejoiced he 
was among those who warned the 
house at that time of the dangerous 
consequences of that treaty, to which 
the eyes of the house were now 
open. War, however, soon atfter- 
wards commenced, and endeavours 
had since been made to obtain con- 
tinental co-operation ; but when a 
jurge vote of credit was asked for, 
and confidence demanded for hts 
majesty’s ministers, he would ask 
what was our situation now, com- 
pared with the commencement of 
the war? Has it not, instead of bet- 
ter, been rendered worse?) At the 
commencement of the war our Hlects 
were triumphant in every sea, and 
all the enemy’s fleets were in a state 
of blockade ; and it was boasted 
that we had a military force of 7 
or 800,000 men. What, however, 
was now the case? The enemy’s 
fleets were troumphant in every 
sea; thev sailed without molesta- 
tion, carried terror and dismay to 
our foreign possessions, and retnrn- 
ed without the stirhtest molesta- 
tion. Withour army, also, we had 
done nothing: not only were the 
enemy’s possessions not injured, but 
no attempt whatever had been made 
upon any part ot them, whilst the 
Menace of invasion was brought 
home to our own doors, \W\ as it 
therefore su prising that he should 
tefuse to repose confidence mn mini- 
sters under whom the country had 
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ment the progress of a negotiation 
with the continental powers, [py 
the reign of William ITT. parliamen, 
took upon itself to advise his ma. 


jesty with respect to negotiatiog 


with certain powers on the conti 
nent ; and his majesty in reply pro. 
mised to communicate to parlia 
ment the state and progress of such 
negouation. Such a practice Was 
not therefore new: and something 
else was wanting in the present 
instance, betore he could agree to 
place that unlimited contidence ig 
ministers which they secmed to re. 
quire. He should move, as :namend. 
ment to the motion ot the noble 
lord, to leave outall the words ofter 
the word message, and to insert a 
prayer that his majesty would be 
pleased not to prorogue Ay park:anent 
until he should be enabled to make 
some communication — respecting 
our relations with the powers of the 
continent, and also with respect to 
his views and prospects in the con 
tests in which we are at present em 
gaged, 

Lord Mulgrave, not having had 
any mumation of the nature of the 
motion which the noble lord in 
tended to make, was not much 
prepared to answer the points which 
the noble lord had urged. He 
could not, however, discover that 
the topics touched upon in the noble 
lord’s speech had much connection 
with the motion with which he had 
concluded. He certainly should 
not follow the noble lord over the 
wide field of discussion which he 
had chosen; nor did he now think 
it necessary to discuss the merits o 
the peace of Amiens. With respect 
to the army—inthe course of the lat 
siateen months, no less than 37,00 
had been added to our disposabit 
force, and 17,000 men had been 
sent to our foreign possessions. As 
to our navy, we had now 95 ships 
Gy 
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of the line in commission, exclusive 
of 12 fifty-gun ships, whilst the 
qumber of ships oi the line of the 
enemy, including the Spanish and 
Dutch, did not amount to more 
than $1. As to the enemy’s ficets 
getting out of their ports, It was 
not to be suppo ed tor a moment 
that we could at all times and under 
all circumstances prevent that; but 
no sooner was the sailing of the 
enemy’s fleets known, than orders 
were immediately given, and squa- 
drons were in readiness to pursue 
them. His lordship, labouring un- 
der indisposition, Was compelled to 
apologize to the house, and sit 
down. Lord Hawkesbury trusted 
their lordships would excuse him in 
addressing them, under the circum- 
stances of the indisposition of his 
noble triend. It did not appear to 
him that any one subs‘antial reason 
had been urged by the noble lord 
on the other side, why the amend- 
ment which he had moved should 
be adopted. He should not at- 
tempt to follow the noble lord over 
all the topics which he had urged ; 
butas the noble lord had alluded to 
the peace of Amiens, he could not 
suifer that to pass by without some 
observation. It was certainly by 
no means the fact, that the ministry 
with whom he had the honour to 
act upon that occasion, ever had 
the least idea of abandoning all 
thoughts of continental connection 
by signing that treaty. ‘the fate 
ot the continent was not decided by 
the treaty of Amiens, but by the 
treaty of Luneville. After the Sire 
nature of the latter treaty, if was so 
evident that nothn v could be done 
onthe continent, that it was thought 
the Wisest pokey to sien the treaty 
ot Amie: Sy in order to vive this 
country time to recruit its resources 
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powers of the continent, when they 
also should have, in some measure, 
recovered ; whilst at the same time 
it would prove whether or not peace 
could be maintained with France, 
which without that experiment 
could not have been ascertained. 
With respect to the motion of his 
noble triend, it appeared to him 
to grow out of the address pre- 
sented by that house at the open- 
ing of the session, and to pledge 
the house to nothing more than 
they then pledged themselves to. 
His majesty then communicated 
that negotiations were going on 
between his majesty and certain 
continental powers, particularly 
Russia. His majesty now come 
municated that those nerotiations 
had not yet been brouy it to that 
result which he could sately 
give to the house. The message 
was a usual measure at this ad- 
vanced period of the session, for the 
purpose of founding upon it a vote 
of credit to enable his majesty to 
take advantage of whatever cir- 
cumstance might arise in the course 
of the recess; which vote of credit, 
it agreed to by the other house, 
would come up to their lordships 
for (heir approbation in the appro- 
iation act. 

The earl of Carlisle considered 
the amendment proposed by his 
nobie friend of so simple a nature, 
that he thought there could be no 
hesitation in agreeing to it, as it 
merely proposed to ask his majesty 
to suiter parhar.ent to continue 
sitting lor sonic t ne longer, m order 
that they might uave the informa. 
tion coustitutio:. diy given to them 
of the resul. of the Leotitions 
with the contimental powers. It 
could not be supposed for a Mo- 
ment, that he was so absurd as to 
require information relative to the 
nevotiation whilst it was depend. 
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nk : all he wished was, that instead 
of being prorogued, parliament 
might be ws to adjourn. It 
was wel] known to what purposes 
information upon similar subjects 
— be turned in this country ; 
it was therefore highly desira- 
ble in that point of view, that the 
information upon this subject, when 
received, should be communicated 
to parliament and the public with 
all possible dispatch. ‘The amend- 
ment proposed by his noble friend 
might be a novel measure, but it 
was called for by the novelty of 
our situation. He had heard it 
rumoured that vessels had been 
tven what was considered as the 
est cruising ground, without re- 
ference to their stations, when they 
ought to have been employed in 
watching the enemy. He hoped, 
however, that this rumour would 
be contradicted.—With respect to 
what had been stated by the noble 
Jord as to the number of our ships 
of the line, he believed it would be 
found that only three additional 
ships of the line were put into 
commission during the last year. 
As to the army, he admitted that 
draughts from the militia had been 
of use; but, with the exception of 
this measure, what had been done 
to augment our army or increase 
our disposable force? There was 
still another reason tor agreeing to 
the amendment of his noble friend ; 
and that was the dissensions which 
were known to exist in his majesty’s 
cabinet. Instead of being employ- 
ed in considermg how the country 
was to be extricated from its dit- 
ficulties, almost the whole time of 
ministers was known to be taken 
up in endeavouring to reconcile 
disputes which were continually 
taking place. He should vote 
for the amendment of his noble 
friend. 
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Earl Camden conceived this to be 
a mere usual proceeding with respect 
to a vete of credit, nor could he 
discover any reason for the amend. 
ment moved by the noble lord, 
He concluded by declaring his de. 
termination to vote against the 
amendment. 

Earl Darnley supported the 
amendment, and was replied to by 
the earl of Westmorland. 

Earl Spencer was in entire igno. 
rance with regard to the objects for 
which so large a vote of credit was 
wanted, as that which he was au- 
thorized to say would be proposed, 
namely, 5,000,000/.; but it was 
that very ignorance which induced 
him to oppose the motion for giving 
a pledge such as that demanded 
by the noble secretary of state, as 
he could not place confidence in 
those ministers by whom it was 
asked. He declared he had not 
confidence enough in his majesty’s 
ministers to intrust them with the 
disposal of this money. The very 
circumstance of the enemy’s fleets 
having been suttered to sail from 
their ports, without their destina- 
tion being known, was a sufficient 
ground why no confidence should 
be placed in them. With regard 
to the military force, the country 
expected a great deal more to have 
been done im that department than 
was done. Upon the whole, it was 
mmpossible not to feel a strong sus- 
picion that there was no union of 
sentiment among the members of 
his majesty’s government. On the 
ground that parliament was in a 
situation it had never been in be- 
fore, and that a sum so large as 
this had never been left to the dis- 
cretionary disposal of ministers, he 
would support the amendment of 
the noble lord, which required 
nothing more than that the king 
should not prorogue the parlia- 
fuent 
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ment as long as the ernment 
stood in a of the or and 
assistance of the members of that 
house, who were the hereditary 
counsellors of the crewn. 

Lord Harrowby, the earl of 
Suffolk, and earl of Carnarvon, 
severally spoke. 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that 
it was usual every year to granta 
sum of money by vote of credit for 
services not specified nor calcu- 
lated upon in the current services 
of the year. He understood that 
the sum-had been voted in this 
manner by the house of commons, 
and it now only remained to have 
the authority of their lordships, to 
apply that sum to the purpose of 
subsidizing foreign powers. But 
the negotiations with them were 
in such a state that government 
could not make any communica- 
tion to parliament during the pre- 
sent session, and therefore he could 
not agree to the amendment pro- 
posed. Charges had been thrown 
out against the present and late 
administrations, of their indisposi- 
tion to foreign alliances; and the 
peace of Amiens was spoken of in 
terms of heavy censure, Now he 
could assure the house, that those 
who advised his majesty to sign that 
treaty, did so in the full persuasion 
that it was the best thing that 
could happen for their country ; be- 
cause they knew, if it should not 
be adhered to, that it wonld show 
to the people of this kingdom, and 
the whole world, the real disposi- 
tion and designs of our enemies ; 
and that it would give revived 
energy to all our own resources 
and measures. This was actually 
the case. The non-observance of 
that treaty on the part of our 
enemy procured for the govern- 
ment the ardent zeal of all ranks 
of people, and a disposition to bear 
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with cheerfulness all the burthens 
which the war necessaniy imposed 
onthem. But these were not all 
the advantages derived from that 
reprobated peace. Such was the 
increase of the public revenue, 
that in twenty-tive months atter the 
treaty of Amiens, a sum of twenty 
millions was added to the public 
income of the nation. A great 
increase had taken place in the 
army and navy in a very short 
time after the renewal of hostilities, 
In increasing the navy in parti- 
cular no exertion whatever was 
spared. We had now one hun- 
dred sail of the line in actual ser- 
vice; and our military establish- 
ment was in a state equally re- 
spectable. He could see no reason 
whatever for keeping parliament 
sitting from day to day. He there- 
fore saw no pretence to interfere 
with the royal authority ; but con- 
ceived it would go to establish a 
mischievous precedent highly in- 
jurious to the public service. 

Lord Holland declared that 
this business was coeval -with the 
sae, war ; for ever since it 

gan the house was told of 

iations carrying on, and no- 
thing was yet brought to a conclu- 
sion. We were still told of pend- 
ing negotiations, but could obtaia 
no information concerning them, 
Votes of credit had been often 
given, but it was not usual to vote 
so large a sum as five millions, 
He thought it absolutely necessary 
for the parliament to continue at 
its post, and endeavour to extricate 
the country from the dangers that 
surrounded her ; a task which mi- 
nisters were ual to, 

Lord Grenville expressed him. 
self by no means surprised that the 
noble lords on the other side had 
failed to give any thing like a satis. 
factory answer to the arguments 
which 
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which had been adduced in favour 
of the amendment. They seemed 
to be conscious that no answer 
could be given. What indeed 
was the object of the motion of 
the noble lord opposite? That 
parliament should shut its eyes 
and ears t6 the conduct of mt- 
nisters ; should address his ma- 
yesty to dismiss them from any fur- 
ther attendance at present on their 
duty; and thus that five millions 
of the public money should be left 
at the disposal of ministers, to ex- 
pend in any manner which they 
might choose, without regard to 
the essential mterests of the coun- 
try. A noble lord had asked, If the 
subject had been communicated by 
his majesty now for the first time, 
would be have been for opposing 
the address? If by this were meant 
to be asked if he would decline 
coming to the conclusion, of at once 
taking the five millions of money 
out of the hands of the house, and 
putting it into the hands of mini- 
sters, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he certainly would decline 
coming to any such conelusion. 
If, on the other hand, the subject 
were now for the first time started, 
he must say that he should be 
happy to afford every facility for 
entering into such negotiations as 
might be calculated to lead to a 
peace consistent with the satety of 
this country and the general mn- 
terests of Europe. Great sacri- 
fices, he was of opinion, should be 
made to procure the co-operation of 
continental powers, particularly of 
Russia. As 2n argument to show 
that the amendment was not neces- 
sary, it had been observed, that 
although parliament might be pro- 
Seeell, it could be assembled 


again in fourteen days. This he 
admitted. But did it follow that 
it actually would be so re-assem- 
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And was it not better for 
them to keep the hold which they 
at present had over this large sum, 
and not to give it out of their own 


bled ? 


hands? This was said, to be but 
the usual confidence reposed in 
ministers ; and it was insinuated 
that it would be wrong to express 
any want of confidence. This he 
was surprised at hearing from the 
noble lord who advanced it. He 
had the happiness about a year 
ago to concur in opinion with that 
noble lord, that nothing sould be 
so necessary as for that hobse to 
express their opinion that no con- 
fidence could be placed in the then 
ministers. The result, he was ha 

py to think, had been a conigh- 
ance on the part of the king with 
the opinion expressed by the house ; 
and there had at the same time 
been no symptom of despondency 
manifested among the people. No 
confidence was placed in that mi- 
nistry, because they were not de 
serving of any. He declared he 
felt the same to be applicable to 
the present ministry: they were 
almost entirely composed of the 
makers of the peace of Amiens, 
where were sown the seeds which 
gave rise to the present war; seeds 
sown in so fertile a soil as made it 
next to impossible that it should not 
vield the fruit it had produced. 
They threw away the Cape, as it 
they had been eager to get quit of 
it: And could he place confidence 
in men guilty of so enormous 2 
crime? But it was not in the in- 
stance of the Cape alone that they 
had shown their total incapacity ; 
they formed a peace on such com- 
plicated terms as rendered the 
meaning of the diferent. parts of 
it hardly intelligible; and hav- 
ing done so, they recommenced 
hostilities on such grounds as made 
the cause of this country appear 
unjust 











































unjust in the eyes of almost every 
foreign power. If there was no- 
thing else, this would be to him 
suficient ground for not intrust- 
ing such unheard-of confidence as 
that now required in the same 
hands. The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded to examine the state of our 
army and navy: the former, he 
contended, had been only appa- 
rently increased by a sort of hocus- 
pocus transferring of the forces 
irom one head to another. The 
latter, he said, could hardly have 
been diminished ; and during the 
war we had not to boast of a sin- 
gle naval triumph. These surely 
did notconspire to give us additional 
confidence in our rulers, But was 
it of no consequence that at so 
important a crisis, in which every 
thing essential to the safety of the 
country was involved, instead of 
having a ministry completely alive 
to the urgency of our situation, we 
should have a set of ministers com- 
pletely disunited among themselves, 
and more anxious to discover, and 
take advantage of, the errors of 
their colleagues, than to watch 
over the operations of the enemy? 
Yet in such men, without knowing 
whom in particular, or how long 
they could continue to act together, 
was the house called on to reposean 
extraordinary and unprecedented 
degree of confidence. His lord- 
ship declared that he thought no 
tume ought to be lost in announ- 
eing to the whole of Europe our 
determination to act on such prin- 
ciples as were best suited to that 
broad and liberal policy, which 
would have for its basis the inde- 
pendence and security of the whole 
ot Europe. If we could not pro- 
cure continental powers on such 
terms to act with us as allies, our 
next object ought to be to propose to 
negotiate before them in open cons 
gress, taking them as the umpires 
< 
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of our differences. When satis- 
tied that we were sincere in such a 
system, we might soon depend on 
having peace on fair and equitable 
terms, or a vigorous co-operation 
in carrying on the war. To give et- 
fect to such adeclaration, it ought to 
be the work of parliament, not of 
any private propesition originating 
with the servants of the crown. 
These he thought were reasons, 
any one of them, more than suth- 
cient to show the necessity of the 
amendment.—The lord chancellor 
defended the peace of Amiens, as 
the foundation of all that patriotic 
zeal by which the country was now 
so effectually defended. He asked 
it there was more wisdom shown 
in the negotiations at Lisle than at 
Amiens? At the time this treaty 
was made, we had no allies on the 
continent ; we had lost them all 
during that very administration 
of which the noble lord who spoke 
last formed a part. With what 
justice then could that noble lord 
charge the late administration with 
having made a treaty by which 
we lost all continental connec- 
tions? As to the question now 
before the house, he maintained that 
government required no greater 
degree of contidence than had 
usually been given ; and that there 
was no necessity whatever for con- 
tinuing the session of parliament 
beyond the usual period. Anexpla- 
natory conversation then took place 
between the lord chancellor, lord 
Grenville, &c.; after which hisroyal 
highness the prince of Wales said 
that he had delayed rising till that 
late hour, in expectation of the ar- 
rival of a noble relative of his, who 
had been prevented from attending 
the house by particular circum- 
stances, He rose merely tor the 
purpose of stating, that that noble 
person had intended to deliver his 
sentunents on the subject now be- 
fore 
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fore the house in favour of the 
amendment, and in complete uni- 
son with the sentiments so ably 
delivered by his noble friend (lord 
Grenville). He had no hesitation 
also in stating that those sentiments 
were entirely similar to what his 
royal highness himself entertained. 
The question was then put, when 
the house divided on the motion 
for the address. —Contents present, 
67; Proxies, 44.—-l}].  Non- 
contents present, 36 ; Proxies, 22. 
—5%, Majority, 53. 

On Monday, May the thirteenth, 
Mr. Fox, ina speech (so compre- 
hensive and so replete with obser- 
vations founded upon the deepest 
knowledge of human nature that 
no living orator but he could easily 
be imagined capable of having de- 
livered it) addressed the house on 
the catholic petition. He rose, he 
said, with no inconsiderable anxiety, 
to bring before the commons a mei- 
sure so pregnant with eventful con- 
sequences, distant and immediate. 
But it was a duty grateful to him. 
After the unpleasant labour of 
pressing inquiries, and censuring 
malversations, it was a relaxation to 
enter upon a subject, in which, far 
from exercising the painful oflice 
of an accuser, he was called upon 
to plead the cause of justice, of po- 
licy, and wisdom: in which, he 
was called upon to promote a mea- 
sure that, in his opinion, so emi- 
nently must contribute to the 
strength and power of the empire, 
without taking from others any 

ivilere, advantage, or enjoyment; 

t which, on the contrary, by be- 
coming the possession of all, would 
doubly secure enjoyment to every 
class by the communication. “That 
the question is one of the first im- 

rtance will not be denied, when 

state that the petition includes the 
claims of at least one-fifth of his 
majesty’s European subjects ; that 


it comprehends the wishes of ba 
tween three and four millions of per. 
sons. HadI not understood that 
doubts were entertained, I should 
have thought it impossible there 
could be a question, whether, upon 
general principles, so large a pore 
tion of his majesty’s subjects were 
entitled to an equal share of politi. 
cal privileges with their fellow-citi. 
zens. Perhaps the general point 
may not be disputed : but it will be 
urged that particular circumstances 
may justify an exception. It may 
be thought that there may be some 
difference theoretically, whether we 
state the claims of the catholics as 
rights to be acknowledged, or indul. 
gences tobe conferred. For my own 
part, [ am inclined to adhere to 
the form of speaking which was 
more in fashion about a century 
ago than now, and to say that I 
consider rights to power, to equa- 
lity of laws and of Neo to 
be paramount; that they belong to 
all the members of the state. F do 
not however, I cannot, deny that 
the supreme law, the sa/us popull, 
may sometimes justify exceptions 
to this rule.—Dr. Paley, though he 
puts the theory in words different 
trom what I should use, says of 
the original right of government, 
that itis a right to do whatever is 
necessary for the general weal, But 
on the other head the people have 
a right not to be restricted, unless 
where restrictions on some are nes 
cessary for the good of all. This 
then will bring us to the same prac- 
tical conclusion. Some would say, 
We are willing to grant this or that 
on considerations of policy. I would 
say, Grant it as a matter of right. 
There is in truth no great difference 
between us in the end; because it 
is in the one case allowing the right 
to hold, where no sufficient ground 
of exception exists; in the other it 
is conceding that which no danges 
prevents 
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prevents us from granting. The ap- 
plication of these considerations to 
the catholic question( which is often 
likely to come before we obviously 
then is, that they, the catholics, have 
a right to equal political privileges 
with others, when the exercise of 
those privileges would not be dan- 
gerous to the state. In this appli- 
cation I may think that nothing 
but absolute necessity can justify a 
departure from the general princi- 
ple: others may be contented with 
expediency and a much less urgent 
necesssity. It will, 1 trust, how- 
ever, be found needless to dispute 
about nice shades of feeling, as we 
shall find that the privation of poli- 
tical privileges to which the catho- 
lics are condemned, is wholly un- 
justified by any circumstances that 
ought to call for a denial of the 
right or the refusal of the indul- 
gence. No man will, I imagine, 
say, that because the restrictions 
were once necessary, they must still 
continue to be so. tt may be 
deemed precipitate, perhaps, to 
conclude that the necessity is gone; 
but itwould be monstrous to assume 
prescription for that which is only 
just, because it is an exception 
tounded upon a specific necessity. 
All the restrictions originally im- 
posed upon the catholics were 
imposed from political not religious 
motives. It was not religious bi- 
gotry that induced queen Elizabeth 
to enact those penalties and re- 
straints which it 1s known she did. 
But they were deemed disloyal 
subjects, and therefore were re- 
strained. In the succeeding reigns 
harsh and improvident laws were 
past, but few against the catholics. 
In the reign of Charlesthe Second, 
they originated in jealousy of the re- 
ligious sentiments of that monarch; 
a jealousy not ill-founded. At the 
Revolution, not catholics but Jaco- 


bites were to be restrained. James, 
ef 
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having lost his crown from devotion 
to the tenets of the Romish church, 
naturally became a favourite with the 
catholics: and in Ireland, from its 
population, that attachment was 
naturally most strong. King Wil- 
liam, contrary to his habits and his 
principles, acquiesced in the opini- 
ons of the English whom he came 
to govern, and restrictions were im- 
posed for the security of the new 
establishment, upon political, not 
religious grounds, hilst princes 
of the house of Stuart were living, 
and connected with France, the ca- 
tholics still continued to be viewed 
with suspicion. Upon the extinc- 
tion, however, of the two rebellions 
in favour of that exiled family, and 
the testimony of good conduct 
during them on the part of the ca- 
tholics, the feeling adverse to the 
catholics naturally relaxed. In the 
lieutenancy of the duke of Bed- 
ford, symptoms of such relaxation 
began to appear. In 1776 the si- 
tuation of the catholics in Ireland 
began to form a topic of political 
conversation; and in consequence 
of the liberal sentiments inculcated 
by Mr. Burke and others, the act of 
Sir G, Saville and Mr. Dunning was 
introduced into parliament. The 
difficulty then chiefly felt with re- 
gard to Ireland, was not founded 
on fears of the pope or the preten- 
der, but on the knowledge of the 
ferocious manner in which the 
higher orders of the Irish proprie- 
tors carried themselves towards the 
lower catholic body; which had 
egg such a degradation in the 
atter, as rendered it doubtful how 
far stch men could be trusted with , 
th exercise of political rights. It 
was feared too, that the effect of 
the laws a the catholics, by 
changing the natural current of 
property, and by interdicting to 
catholics the acquisitions of many 
kinds of it, had produced such a” 
state 
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state of things as would defy the 
application of common poiitical 
principles. The first object, then, 
was to enable the catholics easily 
to acquire property ; and the law 
vassed with that view had the most 
beneficial consequences, Not only 
anew impulse was given to indus- 
try, and a new extension to the pro- 
ductive powers of wealth which 
already existed, but a vast addi- 
tional mass of opulence was created 
in the hands of those who had pos- 
sessed little or none before. The 
catholic body assumed a new cha- 
tacter: not only was the line of 
demarcation removed ; but much 
of the property of which they had 
been dispossessed, the catholics by 
their industry resumed. ‘This then 
removes the wild cbjection, which 
is sometimes made, about the catho- 
hic claims leading to the resumiy tion 
of forfeited estates. Such an at- 
tempt would strip the catholics who 
now possess them, and who have 
an interest therefore in resisting 
such a plan. The disabilities under 
which they now labour are ot two 
sorts: incapaeity to hold certain 
offices, civil and military ; and to 
sit in parliament. Those who have 
consulted that odious chapter of 
our statute law, know that the re- 
straints as to those points are of 
two kinds. In some of them the 
incapacitation suffered by the indi- 
vidual operates as a limitation on 
the prerogative of the crown. The 
crown is restrained in its general 
power of appointing to ofhces by 
the law, which says that catholics 
shall not be appointed. It is sin- 
gular, that in os present times it is 
said, that one great reason for ex- 
cluding catholics from the service 
of a protestant king is analogy; 
and that as the king ts 2 protestant, 
so his servants shall be of the same 
religion. Now the reason why our 
ancestors would pot sufler Charles 
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II. to employ catholics, was be. 
cause they had reasonto think him 
a cathohe. This indeed was far 
the wiser vicw of the case. Had 
they been satisfied of Charles II. 
being a sincere protestant, they 
need not have been so averse to his 
employing catholics. It is strange 
that now, when there (I speak ge- 
nerally of the reigning sovereign) 
can be no suspicion of the king 
on the throne being a Roman ca- 
tholic, his prerogative of choosin 

his servants should be limited. The 
test act has indeed received the 
approbation of many considerable 
men; and amongst others, ef bt ocke, 
who possibly, however, praised it 
rather with a view to temporary 
circumstances. That act James 
Il. wished to abolish: but, as he 
was a catholic, ii was the prevail- 
ing opinion that it was neces- 
sary for our liberties not to aban- 
don it tohim.- In che tume of Wil- 
liam the Third it was continued, 
because the high-chureh _ party 
thought they thereby secured the 
church against a body of men of 
whom they were afraid, and be- 
cause the other party was unwil-. 
ling to hazard any popular odium 
by attempting its abolition. Thus 
the law remained to operate not 
only against the Roman catholics, 
but against other dissenters from 
the church. The test act requires 
those who undertake offices to do 
certain things;—but how has it been 
enforced in Ireland? With re- 
spect to protestants it has in many 
points been repealed. How has it 
applied to the catholics ? It has been 
given up as to many subordinate 
offices; as to the military profession, 
below a certain rank: as to the bar, 
wholly, with the exception of a few 
superior stations. But it will be 
said, possibly, “ Why surely you 
do not all expect to be chancel- 
lors and staff-odicers, and therefore 
you 
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a colonel,” will the mi- 
litary man say, t I cannot com- 
mand an army!” How can the mi- 
litary spirit live under such discou- 
ragement? Is it nothing to 
state thus to repress talents that 
niust prove its glory and dceience ? 
And how s the evil increased, 
when it is Ben seer that this con- 
cdition is the lot ot ti ree-{ urths ol 
the people of Ireiand, ot three- 
hiths of all his majesty’s Luropean 
The next point is the 
ettect of the restrictions as t! ey Te- 
late to the right of sitting im par- 
liament. In the reigns of Eliza. 
beth, of James I, and Charles I. 
down to 1678, catholics sat and 
voted in pariiament. Mr. Locke, 
approves the test-act, says 
“that their sitting in parliament 
was very safe and ‘benefici: il to the 
country. ” At the time of the po- 
pish plot, and under the fevertwhich 
the discovery of it occasioned, the 
peers were 
their seats.—As to the lower house, 
the restriction with respect to it’ is 
2 limitation of the elective fran- 
chise. The right of —— has been 

granted, but the ¢g eto choose a 
catholic; is not given. te any man, 
however, be! ‘lieve, if it were conce- 
ded, thateighty eatholics would be 
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returned? Jt is next to impossibie 
that half that should be 
chosen :—And would that number 
be dangerous? Cn tlie other hand, 
If the doctripe of virtual represt ntae 
tion be s has often been main- 
tained in opposition to salabida of 
parliamentary reform, would it 
not perfect the principle of virtual 
representauon, that to the re 
sentation, of land-holders, mer- 
chants, statesmen, lawyers, &c. 
there should be ad led a representa- 
tive of the c: ath lics? Ifa 
lic cannot send to tame 
who are most 

with him, it car 
ness be said ioe he is even 
represented in the house of 
commons I have now to notice 
some of the objections to the mea- 
sure. Jac bition is given up :—but 
itis said that there t be an In- 
congru'ty in two persons of such 
OTK vite religic us Op! Ons Re ting 
together in public pe: es for the 
public good. Ishould w vi hto hear 
this explained. Why, or how, could 
a protestant and a « itholic » cOnsi- 
dering as statesmen whether a fleet 
shouid be sent to the West Indies 
or the Mediterrancan—why, or 
how, could they well quarrel about 
relizion 2 Must it infallibly happen 
at the council-board that one should 
attack the other—*Q, but you wor- 
ship the Virgin Mary and I donot.’ 
Does such a thing happen on the 
bench, where as judges catholics 
have admission? Can such puerility 
be deemed argument? Was Sully, 
a protestant, a bad minister to 
Henry, his catholic sovereign ? 
Was Neckar a worse minister of 
finance, because a protestant? Does 
the emperor of Germany, of a 
house not apt to tolerate, seruple 
to intrust prince Ferdinand of 
Wirtemberg, a protestant, with the 
guard of his person? Does Prussia 
refuse 
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refuse to employ a catholic? Would 
Fredenck the Great have re- 
jected ability on such a ground? 
Russia, where the Greek church 
is legaiiy established, prince Czar- 
torinski, a catholic, is secretary of 
state. In Venice, formerly, a Greek 
patriarch and a wstolic 
vicur were to be tound acting in 
perfect concord. Was there ever 
any incompatibility between the 
protestant and catholic cantons of 
Switzerland ?—But though the pre- 
tender is gone, the pope remains ; 
Nay, he ts at Paris crowning the 
emperor of the French! yut 
did the pope ever stir the catholics 
to rebellion in 1715, or 1745? 
Were the in the late rcbel- 
lion e cit d to follow Nir. O'Con- 
nor, Dr. M‘Niven, &e. 
pope It Baonap: te wisl 
employ such inilnence, 
not rither send emissaries to IJre- 
Jand to tell the catholics their 
degraded condition, and how little 
they had to hope from England?” 
Mr. box (for only an outline of his 
speech ean be given here) remind- 
ed the house that the presbyterians 
in Scotland swear, that they con- 
fine their differences solely to. mat- 
ters of doctrine and discipline, and 
with that asseveration we are com- 
pletely satisfied. * You impose an 
oath upon the catholics, and yet re- 
fuse to confide in that which you 
have imposed. At this moment 
three-fourths of Europe consist of 
Christians professing the Roman 
catholic religion: and yet we are 
to be told, that this lirge propor- 
tien of civilized inhabitants of this 
part of the world, are men who 
are utterly undeserving of all be- 
lief, even when their testimony is 
ratified by oath. When the oaths 
in question were proposed, I 
amongst others objected to them al. 
together,as unneces he legisla 
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ture, however, thoncht differe ntly, 
and the catholics have since taken 
them. ‘Their archbishops, bishops, 
and inferier clergy have taken them, 
and yet we afTect to be dissatisfied. 
We are told, that having already 
conced led so rinch, it is strange that 
more should be demanded. How 
is it strange ? On the contrary, is it 
not natural? When you have to 
a certain degree assimilated one 
body of subjects to the other, will 
there not necessarily be excited an 
anxiety to enjoy a perfect simil: irity 
with the rest of the community ? 
Will it be argued, that after all 
you have given up, what remains 
cannot safe ly be conceded ? What, 
shall we hear that the catholics are 
disaffected, or in danger of disaffee- 
tion, and at the same time not re. 
colleet, that in our army and navy 
these very catholics are employed 
in arms to defend Ireland against 
invasion? Do you trust the lower 
ranks of the Irish people, and yet 
hold it dangerous to confide in such 
men as lord Fingall and the other 

‘utlemen whose names are sub- 
cued to their petition? It can. 
not be admitted that what we re- 
fuse is withheld trom a sense of 
fear: for, if danger existed, what ts 
already conceded will produ ce it. 
We have retained nothing which it 
is of Import. ince for us to kes > but 
what it is of immense consequet.ce 
for them to receive. We have re- 
tained from them that equality of 
tights which is a privilege the 
dearest to the human mind. It is 
this that gives to ovr laws their 
sr ind distinction, and rerders the 

onstitution of this country supe- 
rior to any other on the face 
of the glebe. This atones for 
the inferiority of fortune; and 
makes nations, comparatively poor, 
elated with their political condi- 
tion. 


“Though 
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T | cueh poor the 


peasant’s hut, his feats 
though small, 

He feels his little lot, the lot of all; 

Sees noc ntiguous p alace rear its head, 

of his humble 


lo shame the meanness 


” 
shed. 


‘ox showed from Dr. Paley, 
hat he had no idea of any perpe- 
he thought there- 
ore that the clergy would not be 
yund adverse to the measure under 
discussion. He protessed himselt 
to be an advocate for practice 
above theory ; but it must be prac- 
tice properly. understood. Under 
the coercive system, it was said, Ire- 
land had been tranquil; but that 
fer the relaxation of the penal 
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laws against her people broke out 
the rebellion trom 1793 to 1798. 
But surely the rebellion might 
otherwise be accounted for.—The 
inhabitants of the north of Lreland 
had long been distingui hed above 
every other part of it by superior 
industry, intelligence, and wealth : 
but it is notorious that they were 
uot equally remarkable for attach- 
ment to England. Previous to the 
French revolution, the catholics 
had no bonds of mutual union 
with the northern inhabitants. The 
French revolution united these dis- 
cordant bodies; and the disap- 
pointment occasioned by the termi- 
nation of earl Fitzwilliam’s ad- 
ministration completed their junc- 
tion. It cannot be denied, but 
that the leaders of their rebellion 
always confessed, that had catho- 
lic emancipation been granted it 
would have at once defeated their 
designs. There yet remained a 
topic which it was proper to no- 
tice. It was insisted, that to grant 
the catholic claims was to urge 
his Majesty to violate his corona- 
tton oath. Were king William 
ving, and the acts in question re- 
pealed, would it be a violation of 
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his oath to consent to the repeal ot 
acts which existed not when he 
was crowned? The same princi- 
ple applies to the present 
reign, Who has always shown him- 
self weady to accede to the wishes 
of parliament. If to yield to the 
present claims be a violation of bis 
oath, so must have been all the con- 
cessions in 1793. Mr. Fox would 
ever be the first to support his m:- 
jesty’s lawful authority; but he 
could not suffer the name of that au. 
thority to be imtroduced to prevent 
a full discussion of a subject the 
most interesting that could be 
submitted for the consideration of 
parliament. Without at all dis- 
paraging the military plans of his 
right honourable friend near him 
(Mr. Windham), neither those, nor 
parish-army biils, nor volunteering 
trom the militia, would be half so 
effectual to mcrease our national 
strength, as to adopt the mea- 
sure which he advised. Let us 
recall to affection one-fourth of our 
population: let us banish all seeds 
of animesities : let us show the 
catholic soldier and sailor that the 
road to honour is open alike to all 5 
and that he who fights our battles 
bravely will tind no distinction in 
reward from his grateful country ; 
and we shall then do what best be- 
comes us as freemen ourselves, and 
as men knowing well the value of 
freedom. He moved that the pe- 
tition of the Roman om 
should be referred to a committee 
of the whole house. 

Dr. Duigenan, in a speech inter- 
spersed with quotations and refe- 
rences, followed the honourable 
mover. He explained his meaning 
respecting the effect of the union, 
in superseding the necessity of ex- 
clusive laws. He did not apply 
this to the act of supremacy, which, 
on the mame he conceived to be 
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an act ofallegiance. He did not al- 
low that many of the petitioners 
came under the description of Irish 
Roman catholics, and stated tha 
several of them had been rescued 
from the consequences of a bill of 
attainder by the benignity of his 
Majesty. He pointedly condemned 
a pamphlet by Mr. Scully, one of 
the catholic deputies, and put it to 
the house, whether men so repre- 
sented were fit persons to receive 
the attention or indulgence of the 
house. He complained that all the 
names of the petitioners were con- 
fined to nineteen counties; and of 
these counties, there were four 
counties in which there was only 
one signature. After these preli- 
minary objections, he proceeded to 
lay down the principle of his hosti- 
lity to emancipation. It was sim- 
ply this: That all the odious doc- 
trines of the supremacy of the pope, 
of his dispensing power, and the ex- 
pediency of keeping no faith with 
heretics, still remained unchanged. 
These points he illustrated by a re- 
ference to declarations of the 
council of Constance and Trent, 
to the works of modern catholics, 
as Dr. Troy and Dr. Milner, to 
the oaths taken by the bishops at 
their inauguration, and that admi- 
istered to the inferior clergy on 
their consecration. He maintained 
that, if the petition was granted, 
then king James was wrongfully 
expelled, and the right of the pre- 
sent family was weakened. ‘The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
proceeded todemonstrate thatevery 
rebellion of the Irish, from the 
earliest period to the time of the re- 
volution, all tended to prove that 
the Roman catholics were at all 
times, and under all governments, 
most strenuously bent on subvert- 
ing the protestant establishment of 
this country. ‘The penal laws were 
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not to be considered as the cause, 
but the deep-rooted aversion of the 
catholics to any ascendance which 
the protestants might be supposed 
to have in the government of this 
empire. These people, however, 
were said to form a great majority 
of his Majesty’s subjects in that 
part of his dominions. But let it be 
considered, that in the year 1734 
the Roman catholics of Ireland were 
estimated at only one million and 
a half; and in or about the year 
1760, it was stated by Dr. Burke, 
one of their own writers, that there 
were then 770,000 protestant in- 
habitants in Ireland, and only 
1,300,000 papists ; yet the persons 
who subscribed the petition then 
before the house maintaimed, that 
the Roman catholics amounted 
to 4,500,000 of the population 
of Ireland. If this were to be 
admitted as a fact, one must 
naturally suppose that there was 
something or another in the differ- 
ence between the Roman catholic 
and the protestant persuasion, that 
occasioned the professors of the 
one to increase and multiply so ra- 
pidly, while those of the other were 
said to be nearly the same number 
that they were about a century ago. 
There was another very exception- 
able part in the petition before the 
house ; that was, wherethey held out 
a sort of menace of what the con- 
sequence might be in case of inva- 
sion, if what they claimed was not 
immediately conceded to them. 
This, when he reflected on their for- 
mer boast of numbers, and connect- 
ed both the circumstances together, 
reminded him of the story of sir 
John Falstaff’s men in buckram. 


That was too flimsy an act of de-* 


ception to be for a moment seri- 
ously thought of in that house. 
‘There was, however, a still worse 
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the house, to which he thought it hts 
duty to call their attention; namely, 
their great profession of loyalty ; 
their declaration that nothing con- 
nected with politics was ever at- 
tempted to be inculcated by their 
relicious leaders. In direct con- 
tradiction of such an assertion, he 
would quote the resolutions of the 
delegates of those of the Roman 
catholic persuasion in all parts of 
Ireland, who assembled in Dublin 
in the year 1795. In these resolu- 
tions they stated, that it was their 
bounden duty to oppose even their 
own emancipation, if it was offered 
onthe ignominious terms of an union 
withthiscountry. This was the mild, 
the obedient, the conciliating de- 
termination of the Romanists in 
Ireland ; they even resorted to the 
pitiful expedient of signing pardons 
to those who had been found guilty 
of rebellion, in the hopes that it 
might possibly give courage or add 
numbers to their party. In fact, 
they were so universally disaffected, 
that he never knew a jacobin out 
ot doors who was not either a Ro- 
manist in his religious profession, 
or attached to them as being a ne- 
cessary set of instruments towards 
the subversion of the constitution. 
But of these people, zealous and ar- 
dent as they were in the cause 
which they espoused, it was rather 
extraordinary that 19 out of the 32 
counties in Ireland had not sub- 
scribed the petition, and four other 
counties had only produced one 
signature each. This was a plain 
proot of artifice, and reminded him 
of a circumstance which happened 
during the late rebellion in Ireland, 
where a great number of the catho- 
lics were required to take, and did 
take, the oaths of allegiance, which 
every loyal subject would think it 
his duty to take in a time of public 
commotion; and yet in three weeks 
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after that, when they found a fa- 
vourable opportunity, they rose and 
murdered all the protestant inha- 
bitants that were so unfortunate as 
to fall within their power. ‘This, and 
indeed the whole history of their 
proceedings, convinced him that if 
the prayer of the petitioners was 
granted, there would in the next 
session of parliament be at least 80 
Roman catholic representatives; and 
he well knew that they would all 
stick together like a swarm of bees. 
He would insist that it was neither 
politic nor safe to make such con- 
cessions to the Roman catholics of 
Ireland as we might with the utmost 
prudence grant to thoseof England; 
for we must then repeal all the sta- 
tutes which had any reference to 
them from the reign of queen Eli. 
zabeth to the present day; he 
could not think that even the bill of 
rights would be safe. And yet who 
was it that it was now proposed to 
grant these immunities to? It was 
to the Roman catholics of Ireland, 
who at present enjoyed more civil 
liberty ine the most favoured sub- 
jects of any nation in Europe, when 
they did not belong to what was 
the established church of that 
country. In the opinion which he 
entertained as to the propriety of 
at least keeping the Insh catholics 
within the bounds of the present 
laws, he was supported by the high 
and respectable authority of that 
most eminent lawyer, judge Black- 
stone, who said that the restraints 
which were laid on the catholics 
were to be considered as the prin- 
cipal bulwark of the existence of a 
protestant church and a protestant 
government in this country :—The 
coronation oath of the sovereign 
also bound him to preserve the re- 
ligion and the constitution of the 
country, as by law established; and 
it was a — fact that many 
R 3 
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of these laws were in existence be- 
fore the time of the accession of his 
present majesty to the throne. He 
trusted that no parliament of the 
unitedkingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland would ever push the inde- 
pendent exercise of their functt ns 
to such alength as tosay, We will 
offer to the throne a measure for its 
sanction, Which cannot, consistent 
with the moral dutics ot the sove- 
reien, be agreed to. Lt such a 
measure was once to pass the other 
two branches of the legislature, lie 
was convinced that even then peo- 
ple would not give way to that cr- 
yoneous opinion, that the king was 
of course to give his royal assent to 
every measure which should have 
been agreed to by his parliament. 
The act of union was a most solemn 
public compact, and that torbade 
the passing of sucha law. It would 
be a violation of the public iaith, 
if measures Were now to be adopted 
m the united parliament which the 
leoislature of Lreland had always 
thought it imprudent to agree to. 
‘The people of this country had al- 
ways very readily taken the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy ; and 
it was only required of the Roman 
catholics of Ireland to give similar 
pledges of their loyalty. If they 
would not undertake to make such 
protestations as were common to 
the rest of their fellow-subjects, the 
act was theirs, they, in fact, there. 
by abdicated their claims to all in- 
dulgence of the state, and they 
ought in consequence of that to be 
not ouly prevented trom exercising 
the duties or powers o! a legislator, 
but they ought also to be , arereay 
of the privilege of giving a vote for 
the election of a representative in 
parliament, as long as they adhered 
to that rigid observance of their 
present tenets. 

Nr. Grattan.“ I do not wish to 


recall to recollection the last or ane 
former rebellion, because such ree 
collection must only serve to agpra. 
vate the wounds which it is my 
warmest desire and the object of 
the house to heal. But I remember 
enough of those rebellions to know 
that the causes which groduced 
them have ceased, and that rel. 
gious animosity should cease also, 
The man who should attempt to 
keep alive that animosiiy in Ireland 
is the Worst ene my f that conntry, 
and the delnded ally of France or 
any other power that waves war 
agamst Great Britain. ‘The ques. 
tion before the house is not simply, 
us the learned doctor has stated it, 
Whether you will quality a few ca. 
tholics to become members of par- 
liament, or to accept certain oflices 
in the state; buat whether you will 
augment the power of your empire, 
by imparting to the Irish catholics 
a participation of that which is the 
vital principle of your constitution 
and strength. Depend upon it that 
this question ts to Ireland highly 
important—to you every thing. 
Yet if the recommendations of the 
learned doctor wereatiended to, you 
vould reject it wnhout even a de- 
cent consideration. The catholics 
ask for eqnal advantages with their 
protestant tellow-subjects. But no; 
their request must not be complied 
with, because they are incorrigibly 
hostile to the establishment of the 
protestant church, and entertain te- 
uets of a most obnoxious kind ; to 
prove which the learned doctor has 
gone mito many doctrinal points, 
through which I certamly shall not 
foliow him, I must however ob- 
serve, that the result of all would 
go to this, that eternal war shouid 
be declared by Great Britain 
agaist the Irish catholics. The at- 
tacks may be divided into four 
heads :—lirst, an attack upen the 
catholic 
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-a'} lie creed ; secondly, attack 
» the former -atholies 3 
“div, upon th sent race; and 

fourthly, upon their posterity. The 

limits of creation alone can stop 

m. In considering his attacks up- 

nthe present generation and the fue 

ture, I shall havetodevend the catho- 
licsacrainst his attac kandthe protest- 
ants pen ee nie de fence (a laugh). 

Before I proc eed further, i shall lay 

dow na princip| le which shall form 

the basis of all my arguments. My 
decided opinion is, that the catholic 
relig THON, abstracted trom Rome, 
doesnot im; ply the slightest dis: quali- 
fication of allegi: ance to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain—that a ca- 
tholic may be as good a subject of 
the King, as much attached to his 

Majesty, as any protestant in habi- 

tant of Middlesex. This assertion 

is founded on a knowledge of the 
principle s of the catholic religion. 

That religion, [ know, does not 

consist of such maxims as the 

learned doctor would ascribe to it. 
itis not founded on the decrees of 
popes, nor is it to be judged of 

{rom their conduct. I could show, 

by a reference to the most respecte 

ible authorities that have appeared 
ia the catholic church, that none of 
the tenets attributed by the learned 
doctor and others, who think with 
him, to the catholics, ever formeda 
pt it of the » catholic creed. The 

ed doctor has quoted, among 

i Var riety ¢ of what appears to me 

« \traneous matter, Ure fourtidecree 

of the council of Lateran, What 
it tosay with protestants whether 

and what regulations respect- 
ig discipline were exacted at a 
muuncil which in fact & Ik pl ice 

S00 é ears before protestantism was 

heard of? There is somet! ing sO 

fr ror sin the reterenc 5 that any 
nan would be ashamed to make if, 


‘rT? 
gacept the learned doctor. What! 
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would it not expo British par 
liament to universal ©. e, if it 
were known that thes Pond 
of the fourth decree of ti il 


of Lateran? If we were tol ut 
we were afraid, not igre the enemy 
was about to attack Jamaica; not 
th: it an immediate mvastion was ap- 
prehended,—no ; for we are not 
afraid to meet the enemy any 
where; but wh. at terrifies us is the 
tourth decree of the council of La- 
teran (@ dawg). I would call upon 
this learned doctor ot the tith 
century to state more precisely the 
grounds upon which he ventures to 
ussert that, according toa particul wr 
decree of the council of Con tance, 
the catholics held that “no faith 
was tobe held with heretics.”—Now 
against the learned doctor upon 
this pomt I have an authority 
which is at leas equal to that of 
the learned doctor. I have the au- 
thority of Grotius, who maintains 
that the decree alluded to beurs na 
such inte rpretution as the learned 
doctor imputes to it.—But Lhavea 
sull higher authority—the Opinions 
of six of the most respectable uni 
versitics im Europe, to whom ie 
question I have just mentioned, with 
two others respecting the alleged 
power of th * pope to issue decrees 
and to absolve subjects trom their 
allegiance, was referred in 17 [2 | 
the catholics of England, Those 
niversities, among whom were 
Paris, Salamanca and Louvaine, 
expressly denied that any such opi- 
nions as were referred to their con- 
leration appertained to the ca. 
tholic creed. Can you then suffer 
yours ‘Ives to be influcn ed by such 
chimeras? Can you doubt, after all 
the experien e you have ha a that 
the ¢ itholics wre personally and 
cordiilly attachedto yeu 
u at they are ready to vo forth with 
vou and mect the comnion enemy ? 
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Wl von then discard them? Will 


You, i tae present circumstances C2 
vour empire, and in) the pre ent 


e of know'edge, have it told 
that you are irreconcileably adverse 
to three millions of your people on 
account of their religion—that 
merely from a difference upon spe- 
culatizre questions, you will cast 
one fifth of your whole re- 

and all this because the 
catholics are charged with believing 
the pope’s dispensing power, and 
otherthings equally absurd,— What 
measures shall the catholics take to 
satisfy vou that they do not enter- 
tain the opinions imputed to them 
by their enemies? They have given 
you the assurance of their respec- 
table universities ; they have given 
you the obligation of an oath—an 
oath too drawn up by the learned 
doctor himself in 179%, when an act 
was passed in favour of the catholics, 
and when the catholics left it to the 
protestants to propose their own 
terms. ‘This test was immediately 
subscribed by the principal part of 
the catholic laity and clergy. Af 
ter administering that test, T would 
ask, Is it right to go back to the 
charge which the test disclaims 
ff you thought the charge well 
founded, why establish the test? 
What have you done? You first 
charge the catholic with holding 
certain noxious doctrines which une 
fitted him for the enjoyment of ci- 
vil rights, and then you draw up 
an oath to aggravate his guilt by 
admitting him to the enjoyment 
of those rights on condition that he 
perjured himself. Wasit not most 
uniust and absurd, that netwith- 
standing such a test the catholics 


o . 
should still be suspected? It was 
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indeed revolting to their feelings 
even to have been called on to make 
such a test; for it involved on the 


face of it a suspicion of their prin- 
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ciples. a suspicion that they held 


rtain pert tous qoectrme wich 
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mney SOLEMNLY } af ive 
belonged to thet ( Ac 


cording to the jucd even of 
lord Clare, wha w US Op. 
ponent of the cotho’ ey were 
not “bjectionable ne>> catholics, 
but as connected with Rome ; that 
is, that mere cathelici ~) was inno. 
cent, but that poper, wus noxious, 
The learned doctor has introduced 
many observations which have no 
relevancy to the question. He has 
stated that the Irish catholics are 
equally the enemies of the protest. 
ants and the English, What would 
he do to secure such a vicious state 
of mind? Would he re-enact the 
penal code? ‘Fhe repeal which 
has taken place of a part of that 
code falsifies the charges of the 
learned doctor, while the difference 
between the protestants and ca- 
tholics of Ireland proves the mis- 
chievous operation of that code. 
But I deny that the difference is 
uch as the learned doctor describes. 
I deny that the catholic population 
are adverse to the protestants or to 
the English, The learned doctor, 
however, in thts as well as in other 
respects contradicts himself, Such 
is the nature of polemics: incon- 
sistency belongs to it, Providence 
seems to interfere in polemical dis- 
putes, to defeat the ends of the 
polemic ; and in the heat and tem- 
pest of argument he makes the 
lips of the bigot testify his own 
refutation. But to recur to the 
assertion of the learned doctor: I| 
would appeal to any gentleman 
Well acquainted with {reland, whe. 
ther it be not entirely unfounded. 
There are some gentlemen in this 
house who have been secretaries 
in Ireland, and I would appaal to 
them, whether they found the Irish 
people inimical to the English. F 
would 
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would ask of any man who has been 
recently in Ireland, whether lord 
Hardwicke, who is an English vice- 
rov, be disesteemed in that country ? 
Whether, if a man were to sayin any 
company, private or public, in Ire- 
Jand, that that nobleman was hated 
he would not be laughed at (a ery 
of Hear! hear! from the ministerial 
denchez). I would ask of any man 
from ary part of Ireland, whether 
there be one instance to justify the 
broad assertion of the doctor? 
But if that assertion were to be be- 
lieved, what an impression must it 
produce upon the minds of all 
thinking men, as to the effects of 
that abominable code and ascen- 
dancy, under which it has been so 
long governed ! How execrable 
must even you,—the British go- 
vernment appear !—You have had 
Ireland above six centuries, and 
have only taught the people to 
hate you (a@ cry of Hear! hear !). 1 
would, however, seriously ask any 
representative from Ireiand to say 
whether he knows any part of that 
country, where a protestant or an 
Englishman may not live in perfect 
safety ; nay more, where a good 
man, belonging to either, would 
not be welcomed, would not be 
caressed? The Irish people will 
love the man who uses them well. 
Far trom hating the British govern- 
ment, or that of their own country, 
they respect it even under oppres- 
sion ; they would love it if they were 
treated well. As to the rebellions 
which have taken place in Ireland, 
I will go a hundred years back, 
where the doctor will be much 
more at home; and 1 assert that 
no rebellion within that period 
can be said to have proceeded 
from the religion of the catholics. 
Neither those at the earlier periods, 
nor that of 1798, had their origin 
by any means in catholicism, They 
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sprung from a combination of folly, 
corruption, and domestic proscrip- 
tion ; from the prejudice and party- 
contests of the Irish government, 
and from the pooh ignorance 
of the government of Enghand. 
And with respect to the imsurrec- 
tion of 1708—from the operation 
of those revolutionary sentiments 
which at that time agitated all 
Europe; I have said however that 
I wished not to look back ; I will 
only state, that if all the blood that 
has deluged Ireland, should tend 
to produce union among Irish- 
men, I shall congratulate them 
on the death of their ancestors. 
But if they still shall persist in dis- 
cord, if the deaths of the father 
should be of no use to their chil- 
dren, I shall lament that their fa- 
thers have died. That the catholics 
have maintained the conduct and 
reputation of loyalty for the last 
century, I could refer to various 
authorities—to the raising four Irish 
regiments in the year 1762; te 
their conduct during the rebellion 
in Scotland in 17#1; and particu. 
larly to the preambles of the see 
veral acts of parliament which 
were passed in their favour since 
the year 1778. Every body knows 
that the rebellion of 1798 was 
completely jacobinical. From the 
reports of the committees of both 
houses of the Irish parliament, by 
whom the circumstances of that 
rebellion were investigated, it ap- 
pears, that 99,000 men in nine 
coumies of the North were ore 
ganized in rebellion, while the 
South preserved its allegiance. 
Now every. body knew that the 
former was the residence almost 
exclusively of protestants, and the 
latter of catholics. Independently 
of this negative evidence, the loy- 
alty of the latter’ was most emi- 
nently conspicuous at the time 
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Hoche appeared off Bantry. The 
behaviour of the | pe asantry on that 


occasion was ‘usth y the sublet of 
paneg) vic ma dispateh from lord 
Camden. Here then is ample 
proot of catholic leyalty ; but that 
loyalty may be rendered more ac- 
tive and cfficient, it you will do 
the catholics justice. ‘Thatmany ca- 
tholics followed the protestant le; ade 
ers of the rebellion of 1795 1 rea- 
dily admit; but that the catholic 
religion had any thing to do witl 
that rebellion, I most positively 
deny. While, however, any part 
of the penal laws remains .y it is im- 
possible to render the peo} ‘le con- 
tented, and take away the suscepti- 
bility of disaffected doctrines. ‘Vhe 
learned doctor stated that co 
sions have had an eficet directly 
the reverse to what was to be ex- 
pected upon the catholics ; that, 
coutrary expectation and 
natural reasoning, they have been 
quiet and loyal according as Uicy 
were oppressed, and disloyal and 
turbulent the moment any thise 
was conceded to them. Now I] 
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aloes the tact stand? ‘The first 
coneession made to the cath 

was in 1778s and two years aiter- 
wards, when the con.bined fleet 
was in the Channel, they were 
ready and ii arms to ar nd their 
country. Was not their conduct 
equally conspicuous bathe South, in 
1791, when the enemy was otf 
the coast with a hosule fleet ? 
How, then, is the assertion ot the 


learned doctor warranted? "The 
learned doctor is well aware that 
no concession was ever made by 
the ruling x party in Ireland in the 
When in 


tpn it « f concession. 

1793 the catholics petitioned par- 
Jiament, an attempt was made 
immediately afterward -to hang 
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the pet itioners. 
were tle 
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ed, acquitted, and the evidence 
against them was so notoriously 
pe rjured, that the pods ge ordered 


the att: rney-peneral to prosecute, 
‘he men who were persecuied 


called on me, and stated the fi icts 
to me. It appeared to me im. 
mediately that the fact was, that 

the prejudiced party who governed 
Ireland were afraid of the British 
minister, beeause they hi id not 
power to resist him; but t hey were 
not afraid of the petitioners, and 

therefore determined to hang them. 
On the principles of the catholics 
J shall only say, that as two-thirds 
of the christian world are catholics, 
1 could not, if that religion were 
composed of such abominable prin. 
ciples as the learned doctor de- 
scribes, be persuaded to think that 
christianity iself was of divine 
origin, But I cannot attribute to 
reiyion such principles and conse. 
qnences as the doctor states. Sure 
lam that no such consequences 
have flowed from religion in Tre. 
land. No give to the catholics 
the same system that 1s possessed 
hy the protestants ; give to both 
the same diet; give them equal 
rights; give the catholics freedom 
—it is the manna upon which their 
fathers ted—let them send their 
representatives to this house, and 
they will not have a few members, 
but 658. An identity of interest, a 
sympathy of feeling, will be created, 
that will give them the advantage 
of your whole representation. This 
is What the catholics look for; and, 
added to that, they seek eligibility 
to about 3S affices of state, and 
to the shrievalties. Now after coms 
ing so close to us, we should not 
retuse them their request—aftes 
having given son wich, we should 
not qui irel with them about what 
remains. ‘They * pay their share ot 
eight millions of taxes, and hold 
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not a single office in the distribu 
toa of the revenue. They supply 
one third of our army and 3 Wavy, 
without being eligible to any com- 
mandi of consequence. Was this 
a state inwhi chto hold so large a bo- 
dy of our fellow-subjects? Was not 
sucha situation calcul: ited to injure 
the understanding of the catholic ? 
M ist “ not imped the growth of 
his mind, and tmjure hts morals? 
Must it not debase his spirit, to be 

ob. iged to submit to the insulting 
domination of the meanest of the 

other sect, who have no claim to 
lord it over him, but this ; that per- 
haps without morals or religion, 
without any other recommendation 
than his aversion to the catholic, 
he acquires the privilege of injur- 
ing the community, and lording it 
over the catholics? With this pri- 
vilege he is suffered to stalk abroad, 
—the magistrate and man of blood. 
It is cand to call the catholics 
burbarous: their commerce, their 
wealth, their talents contradict 
ich an assertion. If the assertion 
were well founded, England should 
answer for it. It would not, how- 
ever, have been exposed even to the 
ct fangs of barbarism, if it had not 
en tor religious animosity. That 
mst active instrument in the whole 
machinery of mischi ie f—that which 
amalgamates with all evil—that to 

which co nscience, which in other 
cases is a check, serves but as-a 
prop s——that is the source of the 
wffiction that has borne down my 
country, and degraded it so as to 
incur the umputation of barbarism. 
The distinction taken between po- 
litical power and civil right is une 
founded ; for the latter is insepa- 
rable from the former; and the 
observation upon the throne is not 
less unjust. For the safety of the 
throne of Engla: id does not con- 
ust so much m the power which 
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the monarch reserves, as in the 
privileges which the people keep. 
Of the power of the pope a reseit, 
i conceive tt a perfect mockery to 
speak. That power is now buta 
name. it depended on opinion, 
ind that opinioa is gone since his 
late visit to Parts. ‘ihere ts but 
one effectual means to remedy the 
disorders of Ireland. Extermina- 
tion 1s not practicable ; and if vou 
do not adopt the recommendation 
of primate Boulter—io keep up a 
division in that country in order 
to govern it—you must pw os 
the catholics. In the present state 
of the empire, the consideration 
which common sense would sug- 
gest to you, is not how one man 
says his prayers, but who will fight 
your battles. Recollect that it 
your general in Egypt had sent 
out the catholics from his ranks, 
or an admiral at sea had sent the 
catholic sailors on shore, then per- 
haps the glory of your arms would 
not have been so conspicuous, Let 
me exhort you to reflect upon the 
nature ot your present situation, and 
you will see the necessity of calling 
all your resources into vigorous ex- 
ertion. Turn from the magnitude 
of your empire to the magnitude 
of your danger, and consider the 
power with which you have to 
contend. Europe seems divided 
between England and France. Au- 
stuia and Russia may exist as ses 
condary powers, but if you sink into 
that rank you arelost. Your being 
is linked with your greatness; and 
when you cease to be great you are 
nothing. (4 loud cry of Hear! hear!) 
You are now called on to fight for 
your being and power ; nay more, 
for your antient honour, renown, 
and glory. If in such a struggle, 
freland, that important part of 
your empire, be vulnerable, ir is 
because you have not governed it 
wel], 
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well. Begin even now the work 
of good government. You have 
voted an army and navy from 
Ireland, but you forgot to vote 
your freedom to that country. 
That is the vote which is necessary 
to produce and encourage that 
quality of mind, upon which you 
ean engraft that high spirit and 
ambition which are necessary to 
meet, to overcome, the perils of the 
time. Let your treedom be dit- 
fused through Ireland, and she will 
soon become a part of your strength. 
Wo not withhold from her, in her 
weakness, the regimenthathas made 
you strong. You have since the 
enion added forty millions to her 
debt, and some millions to her 
taxes. Will. you add nothing to 
her freedom and comforts? Since 
you have extinguished the Irish 
parliament, What have you done 
for Ireland? I followed the course 
of that parliament for fourteen 
years—from its imdependence in 
1782; and there were many mea- 
sores of great national benefit 
which resulted from it. The vio- 
lence of party, and its opposition 
to the sentiments and interests of 
the great body of the people, ied 
to the abolition of that parltament. 
Take care that a similar opposition 
may not lead a similar extinction 
of feeling towards you. Do not 
legislate like children ; do not re- 

t on childish grounds, the claims 
of your fellow-subjects. As you 
are at war with a nation, that relies 
principally upon her superior po- 

lation, render your own popu- 

tion effective. Instead of beying 
foreign aid with subsidies, buy the 
aid of your own subjects with kind- 
ness. (A general ery of Hear! hear!) 
During a former rebellion, you 
Sapenked twenty millions of your 
wealth, andmuch of your blood, and 
yet added not an inch to your terri- 


tory, nor any thing to your security, 
Remove the penal code; remove 
what yet remains of it; follow the 
advice of a Burke and a Flood— 
seck the improvement of Ireland! 
Learn wisdom from adversity, 
While half Europe is in battalia 
against us, will you sit contendi 
about mysteries? But I am ex. 
hausted.” Mr. Grattan closed. 
The attorney-general followed, 
under a mind ewdently enteebled 
from the impresfon made by the 
speeches of the evening. Mr. Alex. 
ander owned, that if the attorney. 
general felt embarrassed after the 
two eloquent speeches of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Grattan, he of course 
could little expect to bear up against 
them. He condemned both the 
time at which the question was 
brought forward, and the tendency 
of the petition itself. ‘The speakers 
on the adjourned debate were Mr. 
W.Smith and Mr. Ponsonby, in fa. 
vour of acommittee. Mr. Lee (an 
Irishmember) thought the question 
should be entertained by the house. 
He knew that the catholic clergy 
would give up much to the requist- 
tion of thiscountry. They, he knew, 
would readily consent tothe nomina- 
tion of their bishops by his majesty. 
After the kmg had appointed, and 
only then, would they require con- 
secration from the pope. ‘This was 
the first time a great Irish ques- 
tion had come before the house, 
and never had Mr. Lee heard a 
subject discussed with more tem. 
per and moderation. Sir William 
Scott’s objections to the measure 
were not temporary, but per- 
manent. Dr. Laurence opposed 


him. Mr.. Foster, Mr. Archdall, 
Mr. Shaw, lord de Blaquiere, sir 
G. Fitzgerald Hill, and sir W. 
Dolben spoke against the petition, 
The chancellor of the exchequer, 
with great caution, and a dignity 
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not unbefitting his official station, 
differed from those who supported 
the motion, and also from many 
of those who opposed it. He 
thought there was a broad evident 
distinction between righit and ex- 
pediency. He had thought that 
after the union, it would be ex- 
pedient to take off all restraints ; 
but it with much candour had 
been admitted, that no pledge had 
been given at the union that they 
should be taken off. He agreed 
in the praises bestowed upon the 
good conduct of the catholics: 
but he could not hide from himself 
that there was much disrelish of 
the measure at present in men’s 
minds, and therefore he opposed 
the motion. Mr. Windham, Sir 
J. Newport, Mr. Dillon, Mr. J. 
Latouche, Sir J. Hippisley, and 
Mr. Hutchinson, supported it. Mr. 
Fox entered into a general reply. He 
noticed the chancellor of the exche- 
quer’s standing upon grounds dif- 
ferent from that taken by all other 
members who had opposed his mo- 
tion: he rejoiced that he had made 
his motion, the memory of it was 
grateful tohim. Never, he hoped, 
would [reland have to say, *‘ We 
have no friends in England, and 
therefore must look elsewhere.’ It 
had been said, * Let us finish the 
question for ever.’ He would ask, 
whether such a question ever could 
be finished for ever? He was pleased 
to think that he should on that night 
divide with more members from the 
sister-kingdom than ever it had been 
his fortune to do before. 

For Mr. Fox’s motion, 124: 
Against it, 336 :—Majority, 212. 

June 20th. Mr. Grey rose :— 
“TI rise for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the house to the 
present most critical state of the 
country. Whether we look to our 
foreign or our domestic estate ; 
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whether we fix our view on our 
colonial establishments, or the si- 
tuation of our commerce, our 
finances, or ourarmy or navy; 
whether we look at the state of the 
war, and the chance of our state 
even in the event of peace—we shall 
find that on every one of these 
points there is matter of serious 
consideration. ‘To embrace all this 
variety of subjects in a single dis- 
cussion would exceed any abilities, 
however great ; and for me to offer 
even a slight sketch of them might 
seem presumption, Were it not that 
the state of affairs itself so impe- 
riously calls for investigauon. It 
is now two years since the come 
mencement of war, a war in which 
we are still engaged, undertakea 
after a short uncertain interval of 
unavailing peace. It naturally 
suggests itself, then, to inquire, 
What were the grounds on which 
the war was commenced? what 
the objects to which it wns direct 
ed? > a the prospects of success 
with which it is attended ? and what 
the best policy in the conduct of it? 
The first object which presents it- 
self is the state of our finances, 
upon which, however, I shall enter 
into no detail, particularly as of late 
it has been the practice at the end of 
the session to lay before the house 
the statement of the public finances 
as they stand at the time, and F 
hope an able and honourable friend 
of mine, who has already distin- 
guished himself in this business, 
will this year favour the house with 
a similar exertion of his industry.— 
At the beginning of the war we 
were assured that the war would 
be carried on for several years, 
without any addition to the capital 
of the debt, by borrowing no more 
than was extinguished by the ope- 
ration of the sinking fund. I at the 
time doubted the solidity of this 
promise, 
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yromise, and we are now certain that 
twas fallacions. For three years 
of the war forty millions have al- 
ready been borrowed, and an addi- 
tion of at least thirty millions made 
to the capital of our debt bevond 
whatthe sinking fund has redeemed. 
huch is the eflect of the war, as to 
the ctpital of our debt, already. 
When we consider that last year 
our expense amounted to seventy 
millions, and that this year, m all 
probability, it will be more, it is 
im possib le not to see that our fi- 
nances, though they undoubtedly 
are sull great, and with good ma- 


nacemen ade juate to the creates 
objects, must deserve the attention 
of every British statesman. So, 


even were war to cease immediately, 
our permanent expenditure must be 
greatly increase d shall not, l 
believe, be contradicted, when I say 
that the whole 2mount of the inter- 
est, &c. of our debt wu tibbe at feast 
thirty millions: and looking at the 
state of IF rope after a peace, it 
c: mnot be imagined that we could 
sit down with a peace establishment 
of less than forty millions a year. 
But leaving this subject, I shall 
barely allude to the state of the 
army, because at the beginning of 
the session that subject was so com- 
pletely discussed by my right ho- 
nourable triend (Mr. Windh: im), 

and a notice of a motion has been 
given by an honottirable colonel 
(€ ruufurd), so qualified to do it 
justice. ‘Lhis much, however, I 
may observe generally, that the 
necessity of an improvement of our 
army was last year universally ad- 
mitted. It was so particularly in- 
sisted on by Mr. Pitt, in the shape 
of a charge against others, that it 
cannot now be forgotten or dis- 
puted. Yet it has been shown that 
any improve ment that may have 

taken place is far short both of what 
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the nation had a right to expect, 
and of ae at its situation demanded, 
The supplementary militia has been 
reduced; and this measure, as far as 
it goes, 1 do not dis seeniiie but 
let it be remembered, that if it gives 
us any advantage mm point of dis. 
cipline and qnaltty, it adds nothing 
to our number for home defence, 
-s appears from a paper I have be. 
fore me, that since January 1805 
therehave been raised four thousand 
two or three hundred men, by Ore 
dinary recruiting. Of these, above 
two thousand h ave been tor regi- 
ments at home. It appears, too, 
that the casualties within that pe- 
riod, to the reemments at home, are 
within ere hundred and seventy of 
the whole supplies they have re- 
ceived by ordinary recruiting ; and 
if we reckon, as doubtless we may, 
the casualties of regiments on fos 
reign stations at least as reat as 
the casualties of those at home, it 
will tollow that the army, on the 
ooting it now stands, can with dif. 
fic ulty be kept by the recruits it 
seceiven. The reduction of the 
militia, which makes no addition to 
the numbers for home defence, is 
the only augmentation which the 
army of the country has obtained 
in the eourse of the last year. The 
whole of this subject will be so 
much more ably stated by the right 
honourable colonel (Craufurd) who 
has turned his attention to it, that 
I shall abstain from any further re- 
marks, contenting myself with 
saying, that those facts which are 
within the level of every man’s ob- 
servation are of themselves suf- 
ficient to excite anxiety. I now 
proceed to that which is the grand 
bulwark of our safety, the navy; 
and if, as we have seen, there is no 
cause to congratulate ourselves on 
the improvement of our finances 
or of our army, I fear that the state 
ot 
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navy will afford little more 
reason “for exultation. Last 
at this time we had in commission 
eichty-eight ships of the line, and 
at the present moment 1 understand 
the number of this class in com- 
mission is only ninety-one, being 
an increase of three ships since last 
year. -There have .been added 
seven frigates, twenty-two sloops, 
and fifty gun-brigs. The number 
of seamen voted last year was 
seventy-eight thousand, and the 
number actually mustered was 
above eighty-seven thousand, being 
above nine thousand more than 
the vote. The addition of line-ot- 
hattle ships and of frigates, we see, 

very small; and though that of 
gun-brigs is larger in the amount, 
I do not think i adds greatly to 
our security. I fear, indeed, that 
the right honourable gentleman 
has been deceived as to the im- 
portance of this class of vessels :— 
compared with the immense num- 
ber of the enemy, they were no- 
thing ; and if our defence were to 
depend on them, we should be 
wretched indeed. ‘The improve- 
ment of the navy in that class of 
ships which must consttute our 
chief detence against every naval 
attempt of the enemy, is by no 
means satisfactory. It is admitted, 
indeed, by many on the other side, 
that our navy is not in the state in 
which it ought to be; but this they 
assert as matter of charge against a 
former board of admiralty. For my 
own part, I profess to be little versed 
:n the subject, but as far as authority 
goes, and as far as my own inves- 
tigations can form the ground of 
my judgment, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that the system of lord St. 
Vincent was the best ; and that, if 
he had remained in office, he would 
have placed the navy of England 
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of power which all friends to the 
country must desire to sea it 
trom these topics we turn to our 
domestic situation, then indeed there 
is room for a satisfaction unmin- 
Never was there a period 
when the people were disposed more 
cheerfully to bear the burthen im. 
posed upon them by the circum. 
stances of the times; never was 
their loyalty more active and more 
cordial ; never was the spirit of 
the nation more determined to re- 
sist every attack on their inde- 
pendence, and to defend themselves 
at every hazard. But while we 
congratulate ourselves on this pleas- 
ing picture, we cannot help observ- 
ing, that the burthen of taxes presses 
hard on many classes; and we 
ought the more tofeel, that burthens 
borne with so’ much loyalty should 
be lightened if possible. If we look 
at Ireland, I hope that there too 
we shall find ground of satisfaction ; 
for, in part through the conciliating 
administration of lord Hardwicke, 
considerable progress has been made 
m composing that country. If the 
state of Ireland be not yet so satis- 
factory as it might be, yet there is 
reason to hope that the Irish now 
see the advantage of British con- 
nection, and that they know. that 
what they have to expect from the 
liberality and the policy of Great 
Britain would utterly be lost b 
French conquest. Still there is 
room for further improvement.— 
There is room for that entire cor- 
diality between the two countries, 
or rather between the different parts 
of the empire, that, instead of bein 
our weakness, Ireland should be 
one of the chief instruments of our 
reatness ; instead of absorbing a 
oe portion of our military force 
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to preserve tranquillity, she might 
contribute as large a portion to the 
active military strength of the state, 
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To me it seems, that while any 
ovstacle remains to the entire satis- 
taction of the catholic body, in re- 
gard .to the objects for which they 
petitioned the arr paling the pro- 
gress to perfect tranquillity, and to 
complete co-operation, must be far 
short of what it might be. Yet 
both by legislative measures and by 
those of administration, much may 
be done. I am satisfied that it is 
the wish of lord Hardwicke to do 
every thing that depends upen him; 
but I fear that on the other side of 
the Channel, as here, they labour 
under the distraction of a divided 
government. Lord Hardwicke can 
never give full effect to his wishes, 
while the second officer in Ireland 
is allowed to continue; while the 
system of the first or second mini- 
ster of Ireland, in this house, is so 
different trom that which lord 
Hardwicke would be disposed to 
adopt. As to the state of the war, 
it will be found to afford as little 
ground of exultation as any of the 
topics we have reviewed. The 
war in India may be thought an 
exception; but on that branch, as 
indeed not connected with the war 
with France, and as already dis- 
cussed at much detail on a motion 
of my ‘honourable friend (Mr. 
Francis), I shall not enlarge. Let 
us then shortly inquire what has 
been the effect of the war; what 
the objects of it, and the chances of 
their attainment ? The general ob- 
ject, independent of the particular 
causes enumerated at the time, I 
apprehend to have been, the neces- 
sity of limiting the aggrandizement 
and restraining the ambition of 
France. What progress then has 
been made in these objects? Is the 
power of France reduced? Has 
any barrier against its increase been 
obtained? On the contrary, has not 
Buonaparte placed the iron erown 
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of Italy on his head? Has he noe 
converted Spain from a reluctant 
tributary into an active and efficient 
ally? Is not Portugal, because we 
are unable to defend her, compelled 
to furnish a subsidy to be employed 
in the annoyance of her most antiert 
and most sincere friend? Does not 
Belgium still continue incorporated 
with France ; and is not Holland 
entirely under her control? Are 
not their ports filled with prepara. 
tions for invading us? Is-not Ha. 
nover occupied by France,and com. 
pelled to furnish supplies for the 
enemies of her lawtul sovercign ? 
Are not the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the PR. hine, and the ocean, the boun- 
daries of France? And while her 
power on the continent seems both 
extended and consolidated, is there 
any prospect of an efficient confe. 
deracy to limit her insolence and 
reduce her power? On the con. 
rary, are not the great powers of 
the continent averse from any con- 
tinental war? Does not France 
occupy Italy and Switzerland, as 
positions trom which tb fall upon 
Austria? Woes she not hold Ha- 
nover, towatch the northtof Europe: 
And while her strength seems thus 
extended, and her position so for- 
midable, is there any thing in hei 
internal situation to afford a rational 
prospect of relief from time or acci- 
dent? Are her finances ruined, 
her army mutinous, and her navy 
dilapidated ? But this year we have 
had no comparisons from the right 
honourable gentleman between the 
resources and the credit of France 
and this country ; we have beard 
no assertion that she was on the 
verge, nay, in the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy ; or any hope whatever,that 
from want of means she would be 
compelled to give up the contest. 
Even sir Francis DL yernois, per- 
severing in his warfare with the 
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French finances, affords us, at least 
yp to the present moment, little 
room for congratulation. ‘The es. 
pos?, some time since presented by 
toe French government to the legis- 
lature, asserts, that without new 
jmpests, or extraordinary resources 
‘ ins, the war will be maintained 
by the revenue of thirty millions a 
year, and that if the war were to 
jact ten years, it would add —s 
to the debt of France, while that o 

Focland will be increased four 
miiards. This promise resembles 
that made by the ministers of this 
country at the beginning of thewar; 
hut | an afraid that hitherto at least 
it has been better kept,since even Sir 
Francis D’Ivernois admits that her 
contributions in time of war will 
cover the deficiency in her receipts, 
and that her domestic révenues and 
her foreign contributions have co- 
tered her expenses. He thinks, in- 
deed, that this must cease, since the 
supplies from Spainare cut off by the 
vigorous policy of this py weer 
i policy, however, which I fear thts 
country will have cause to rue, 
when we see the tribute exchanged 
for a co-operation so active and so 
effectual as appears now to be diss 
played. That such a country as 
France, with an active and. inge- 
nious population, should be ruined 
in her finances, while her expendi« 
ture is confined within thirty mil- 
lions sterling, it were the height of 
absurdity to suppose. If then the 
war were to be a war of finances, 
and allowing every thing for the 
superior industry, capital, and com- 
merce of this coumtry, it would be 
vain to attempt to conquer by that 
means, while our own expenditure 


was little short of eighty millions, . 


and that of our opponent but thirty 

millions a year. t if we cannot 

raise our hopes on the approachin 

bankruptcy of France, can we oe 
1805. 
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culate upon the state of her army ? 
Are not its numbers complete ; its 
spirit unbroken? Is it not com. 
manded by the most skilful officers? 
And does it not on every side oc- 
cupy the most formidable positions? 
Is the state of her navy more cons 
solatory to us? We have added 
three ships of the line to our navy ; 
France, by extraordinary exertions, 
has, in the course of last year, added 
fleets tohers. The navy of France 
cannot be estimated at less than 
forty-eight ships of the line; the 
Dutch have eleven sail ; Spain in 
all lias sixty-one sail; but; lowing 
a great number to be unfit for ser- 
vice, I believe 1 am within the mark 
when I say, that Spain contributes 
to the navy of France twenty-five 
ships of the line fit for service.— 
Thas France has in all eighty-three 
ships of the line at her disposal, 
being eight less than the force we 
now have. This disproportion is 
indeed greatly increased by the 
superiority of skill and discipline 
possessed by our seamen. But still 
we sce that France, within so short 
a space, has made advances towards 
us altogether unexpected. She has 
contrived, too, by well-combined 
plans, and through the want of 
vigour and intelligence in our fe 
vernment, to send to sea consider. 
able expeditions. Occupying lar 
divisions of our Aeets in blockades 
along her whole line of coast, she 
has equipped armaments that have 
escaped our vigilance, gorie to our 
distant colonies, committing depre- 
dations highly prejudicial to our 
interests and disgraceful to the 
nation. The circumstances attend- 
ing the sailing of the Toulon fleet, 
and its junction with that of Cadiz, 
are of themselves sUfficiently extra- 
ordinary to call for inquiry. The 
Toulon fleet sailed twice without 
being met by our ficet in the Medi- 
S terrancan, 
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terranean, which not only shows 
our want of intelligence, but the 
want of a convenient station in that 
sea, trom which to observe the 
movements of the enemy ; a circum- 
stance, by the way, which may 
serve to illustrate the importance 
of Maita, to which, at the beginnin 

of the war, so much was Pt a 
it satled twice without interruption, 
aud having effected a junction with 
the Spaniards at Cadiz, on the (th 
of April, proceeded to sea again. 
And is it not an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that now, on the 20th 
of June, we should be ignorant of 
the destination of so large an arma- 
ment, which sailed trom Cadiz on 
the Oth of April, to strike a blow at 
some of our foreign settlements ? 
I must add too, that die conduct of 
the officer who commanded our 
ficet off Cadiz when the French ap- 
peared, on the face of it cals tor 
[ do not mean to say that 


Iquiry. 
sir John Orde may not be able to 
yustity himself; he certainly was 
greatly mferior in point of num- 


bers, We trust, on mary occa- 
sions, to the superiority of our 
navy, under great inequality of 
numbers; but nothing has more 
tended to create that excellence, 
which justifies the contidence, than 
the sound discretion exercised in 
the appomtmentof naval command. 
ers; a discretion in which the pub- 
lic opinion ought to have no in- 
considerable weight, because that 
opinion ealls forth the merit it re- 
wards, Ido not blame sir John 
Orde, because he instantly put to 
sca as soon as the French fleet ap- 


_peared; he was inferior to the 


enemy doubtless; but there are oc- 
casions when high spirit, and a 
strong feeling of the public cause, 
will induce men to run great riské 
for great objects, and it igen such 
occasions when bold attempts aré 
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often crowned with snecess, The 
striking fact is, that sir John Orde 
made a retreat from Cadiz at the 
moment when a junction was to be 
effected, from which the most im- 
portant consequences, and probably 
great disasters, toahis country were 
ikely to ensue. The state of his 
fleet may have been such as to 
make it improper for him to do that 
which, with a fleet in suitable order, 
he would have attempted. I have 
seen a paper which gives an ac. 
count of the whole fleet, and of each 
ship respectively of his fleet. The 
Glory is stated to have been hurt 
m her mast, and otherwise out of 
repair; the Defence was leaky and 
is since gone into dock ; the Aga 
memnon was hkewise defective m 
various points, so the Polyphemus 
and Renown. If this representation 
be correct, it involves a most serious 
charge upon the admiralty ; but 
why the ships should have wanted 
water, which might have been had 
trom the coast of Portugal, or 
Gibraltar, | am at alo sto say.— 
At any rate, however, why did not 
sir John, Orde leave behind some 
vessels to watch and fo trace the 
enemy, and to give such informa- 
tion either to lord Nelson when he 
came down the Mediterranean, or 
to government at home, that the 
foe might have been pursued with 
a probability of overtaking him? 
Why did not sir John Orde, if he 
thought himself unequal in any 
manner to engage the enemy, stand 
away to Ferrol, and, joining that 
squadron, obstruct the sailing of 
the enemy’s squadron, and per- 
haps defeat it? These are all 
very important circumstances; the 
public expects the elucidation of 
them: as to the destination of 
the fleet, Jamaica appears te 
me thé most likely object, and 
there is Btumour in towa, which 

at 
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nt least may be true, that it has 
been attacked. After that Bra- 
zil appears the most probable ob- 
ject, and it is one every way of 
vastimportance. Asa military sta- 
tion, it would give the enemy the 
command of our India trade: we 
could not blockade Rio Janeiro; 
and our India fleets must go under 
a convoy as strong as the enem 

on that station might be. As auxi- 
liary to ultimate views in India, it 
would be of vast consequence, .and 
it would supply ship timber; it 
would afford immense wealth, and 
it would affect our interests, by de- 
priving us of the Brazil cotton so 
essential in our manufactures. If 
their object, however, be the East 
Indies, I shall rejoice, because there 
1 am persuaded that, though they 
may do considerable injury, they 
will least aifect our permanent in- 
terests, and will in the end most cer- 
tainly be overcome; and with such 
eflicers as sir Edward Pellew and 
sir —Thomas Trowbridge in that 
quarter, there would be little chance 
of their acquiring any ascendancy 
by sea. Such then is the situation 
ot the war,—the war that was to li- 
mit the ambition and reduce the 
power of France. But we have 
resisted the threatened invasion ! 
This appears to me a very futile 
boast. The invasion was threat- 
ened at the beginning of the war, 
and it is threatened. If it has not 
hitherto been attempted, that may 
be ascribed, not so much to our 
domestic preparation, as to the su- 
periority of our navy. I for one 
never believed that the invasion 
would be attempted. It hasina great 
measure answered “what probably 
was its end; it has keptthe nation in 
alarm, and exposed us to immense 
expense, without at all advancing 
the objects of the war; and all the 
preparations for the design are, ac- 
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cording to the information in the 
king’s speech, still continued. That 
one great object of the enemy was 
to distract our attention, is highly 
probable ; but if the invasion ever 
was the object, there is no reason 
whatever to believe that it is aban- 
doned. ‘Thus I have shown from 
unquestionable facts, that no ma- 
terial improvement has taken place 
in our military and naval state; 
that none of the objects of the war, 
have been attained; and that no 
progress whatever has been made 
towards them, or is likely in futdre. 
In this situation it is the imperious 
duty of the honse to call upon mi- 
nisters to give us some rational 
prospect of pursuing the war with 
success, or of explaining to us that 
peace on equitable and honourable 
terms is not to be obtained, ‘This 
leads me to notice the state of our 
continental alliance, as alluded to 
in the speech from the throne, in 
the spe¢ches of the minister, or in 
other, comnmunications. On this 
head too, I fear, there is nothing 
on which we can congratulate our- 
selves; while Buonaparte’s power 
on the continent remains unim- 
paired, he exercises over his neigh- 
bours an influence of policy or ims 
timidation which at present leaves 
no room for efficient co-operation, 
At the beginning of the session we 
were told “ Notwithstanding these 
transactions, so repugnant to every 
sentiment of moderation and jus. 
tice, I have recently recei a 
communication from the French 
government containing professions 
of a pacific disposition. I have in 
consequence expressed my earnest 
desire to embrace the first opportu- 
nity of restoring the blessings of 
ace, on such _— as may 
consistent with the permanent 
safety and interests of my domi- 
nions ; but I am confident you will 
52 agree 
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agree with me that those objects 
are closely connected with the ge- 
neral security of Europe. I have 
therefore not thought it right to 
eater into any more particular ex- 
planation, without previous com- 
munication with those powers on 
the continent with whom I am en- 
gaged in confidential itercourse 
ay connexion, with a view to that 
important object; and especially 
with the emperor of Russia, who 
has given the strongest proofs of 
the wise and dignified sentiments 
by which he is animated, and of the 
warm interest he takes in the safety 
and independence of Europe.”— 
There is no instance, I believe, of 
the house being thus left so much 
in the dark, not of the actual state 
of things, but of the views and ob- 
ecta OF government. The former 
it may be proper to conceal; but of 
the latter can it be fit that the 
house should be ignorant, when the 
public is to undergo the burthens 
they may involve? But his ma- 
jesty’s speech merely says that to 
an overture, on the face of it fair 
and open, no answer can be given, 
because his majesty is engaged in 
confidential intercourse with other 
powers. No views whatever of the 
licy to which that imtercourse is 
indie no hint whether it is an 
intercourse pointing to asrange- 
ments for peace or for war, aregiven. 
Such was the ignorance of parlia- 
ment at the opening of the session. 
From some of the principles stated 
an another part of the speech, of 
which I have read an entract, Iam 
so far from dissenting, that I am 
happy to take this opportunity of 
expressing my concurrence in them 
to any fair consequences to which 
they can be carried. The speech 
says, that the interest of this coun- 
try is connected with that of the 
continent ; and that proposition is 
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peculiarly true in the present ¢ip, 
cumstances of Great Britain and of 
Europe. I therefore distinctly ayow 
my assent to this proposition; be, 
cause without a great and powerful 
co-eperation on the continent there 
can be no chance of reducing the 
power of France; and because yp, 
less, that failing, the great powers 
take a part in negotiation in one 
shape or other, my hope of per. 
manent peace will be much weak. 
ened, But in saying this I mg 
say too, that unless the co-operation 
of the continental powers be such 
as to afford a rational prospect of 
success, it would not be desirable, 
In that case too, it appears to me 
that a separate peace, on moderate 
terms, would be preferable to a 
mere defensive war. If indeed the 
enemy were to be so unreasonable 
as to reject all equitable terms, the 
nation would then not only submit 
to a defensive war, but to every sa 
crifice and privation, rather than 
fall down at the feet of France. 
Then, indeed, it would be proper 
to make no peace; and the spirit of 
the country would make none till 
every resource had been exhausted 
and every exertion tried; till we 
could say in the words formerly 
quoted by the hon. gentleman: 
“ Potuit qu plurima virtus &e.” 

This extreme case is not likely 
to occur: but if reduced to the ne 
cessity of that detensive war, which 
is only not worse than an inadequate 
peace, it would be the duty of the 
house to see that it was not so ct 
ducted as to be even more dangerous 
than peace, and to take care that 
every effort should be well directed 
and every expense applied with & 
conomy. ‘The other alternative! 
have mentioned is a separate peace 
in case the co-operation of the oot 
tinent or the concert of other powers 


in negotiation were cm 
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hope such a peace will not take 

lace. It is impossible to say be- 
forehand what such a peace might 
be; it might be better than a mere 
defensive war. A great responsi- 
bility would be on those who con- 
cluded it, as to the time and the 
terms of it, and obtaining the best se- 
curities which circumstances would 
admit. But at any rate they ought 
to be such as, if violated, would at 
once show in the strongest light 
the injustice and violence of the 
enemy. The honourable gentle- 
man proceeded to touch upon the 
answer sent by our government to 
Buonaparte. He complained that 
there was a great want of informa- 
tien with respect to this subject. 
Five months had elapsed since his 
majesty first communicated with 
parliament upon this topic; yet 
still nothing was known, but what 
can be vaguely surmised from the 
subsidy which the house was called 
upon to vote. Surely before the 
credit asked was given, something 
more ought to be inquired into. 
[nquiry was the object of his mo- 
tion. Lord Castlereagh would only 
reply to the general points of the 
argument of the mover. The house 
could not refuse to vote the subsidy 
required, unless they meant at 
once to withdraw their confidence 
from his majesty’s present ministers. 
The statement at the beginning of 
the war had been made under the 
contemplation of a certain quantum 
of war expenses ; if that ratio had 
not been exceeded, this country 
would have been in the singular 
situation of maintaing a war expen- 
ditureof25,000,000/. annually ,with- 
out adding to its debt. We had 
since been compelled to apply our 
resources not only for the purposes 
ot defence, but, if it should be ne- 
cessary,for offence. It was said, that 
at the end of two years of war our 
debt was increased thirty millions : 
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this was the nominal addition to it, 
but not more than half that sum’ 
had been borrowed. The army was 
not in the inefficient state contended: 
In the year 1802 our whole regular 
forces, exclusive of militia, was one 
hundred and seventy-four thousand 
men. On the Ist of June, 1805, 
it was one hundred and seventy-~ 
six thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-nine: there was an increase 
of three thousand men. The im. 
provement too in quality was con- 
siderable: In1804thegross amount 
of the military force was two- 
hundred and thirty-two thousand; 
at present it was two hundred 
and forty-seven thousand.—The 
troops abroad amounted to sixty- 
seven thousand ; being an increase 
since 1804 of nineteen theusand; so 
that there was a total increase of 
thirty-five thousand regulars since 
thatperiod. The disposable infantry 
in 180+ were ninety-eight thousands 
they were now one hundred and 
twenty thousand, With regard to 
the navy, the number of ships that 
had been put into commission only 
had been considered ; the number 
of those put out of commission 
should have been reckoned: twenty- 
three ships of the line, fifty-eight 
frigates, eighty-two gun brigs, and 
thirty-two fire-ships had been since 
the period mentioned, The honour 
able member insinuated that blame 
was imputable to sir John Orde and 
lord Nelson for the eseape of the 
Toulon fleet: the truth was, that 
there were few ports that could be 
completely blockaded; an acciden- 
tal escape could not always be pre- 
vented. As to the negotiation with 
Russia, it was impossible at present 
to give information relating to it. 
But he thought such distrust to mi- 
nisters would not be shown as that 
the house should not be prorogued 
till some communication was made. 
Such a proceeding would be most 
53 unusual 
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unusual, and he thonght was cer- 
tainly unnecessary: if therefore the 
honourable mover meant that, it 
was most fitting that he should be 
opposed. Mr. Windham was of 
opinion, that at such a crisis parlia- 
ment oughtnot to separate: the per- 
sonal convenience of members was 
a motivé unworthy of a moment’s 
consideration: he knew not, that 
the continuance of their sitting im- 
plied any undue want of confidence 
in ministers; but he owned that 
from what they had done, they 
had no claims to prefer. Of what 
kind was the boasted increase of the 
army? Was it like the corps talked 
of at new Brunswick or Ceylon? 
The militia had afforded a tempo- 
rary resource—10,000 men were 
obtained from Hanover; but no 
rmanent resource was provided. 
he navy had, amidst all our ca- 
lamities, been always a fount of 
consolation to us; But how was it 
now? The ficets of the enemy were 
out in yarious directions;—a ball 
was shot, and where it might hit, 
remained to be determined by time. 
As to the finances, it was admitted 
by the noble lord that the calcula- 
tion respecting our expenditure had 
failed. The nght honourable gen. 
tleman spoke of the continent—it 
was now found that solitude in dan- 
ger was not a very consoling situa- 
tion, Whether looking to the mo- 
tion on the broad ground of public 
safety, or to the degree of confi- 
dence due to ministers, he decidedly 
thoucht the motion should be ac- 
ceded to.— Mr. Canning and lord 
lemple yaar opposite sides. Mr. 
Fox could not sit entirely silent. 


By the three last loans this country 
had added to the capital of its debt 
not less than eighty millions. The 
army was to be considered hereafter 
by a friend of his well qualified for 
the investigation (Col. Craufurd), 
who, if he had been thought too 
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sanguine in his plans, at least had 
not been more so than that riphe 
honourable gentleman (Mr, Pitt) 
who had himself done nothip ’ 
Mr. Grey had urged enough with 
regard to the navy, Jreland, for 
Treland, was in a state not unsatis. 
factory. He would bear an honeg 
testimony to the merit of lord Hard, 
wicke ; though there were points in 
his conduct towards a near relation 
of his, which he could not but dis. 
approve: he lamented however that 
the system of the lord-licutenant 
was, as he understood, opposed by 
another noble lord high in office 
(lord Redesdale). Such contrarie. 
ty of feeling between ministers could 
not but be pernicious. He came 
lastly to the message of his majes- 
ty— There was adistinction between 
the present case and the former 
vote of credit of three millions. 
At the time of that vote, we were 
atwar. So we are now: but then 
we were engaged in a continental 
war, and it was expressed what the 
money was for; now the honse 
could not even guess what it was 
tor. It was asked, where the dif. 
ference was between prorogation, 
when parliament might assemble 
in fourteen days, and an ad 
journment for that time? The dif 
ference was, that one of these was 
in the discretion of the minister, 
the other in the power of the house. 
‘The known dissensions amongst his 
majesty’s present servants certainly 
did not tend to inspire confidence; 
their system had been a scheme of 
disputes, foreed resignations, and 
rapid successions. As to the com 
duct of government with respect to 
Russia, he thought a short question, 
might have been put to that court, 
Whether they would consent to our 
treating with France, or whet 
they thought we should refuse al- 
together ? If Russia refused toa 
swer, with all his partiality for 
Russiay 
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Russia, the negotiation would not 
have been worth entering upon 
without such explicitness. Te pre- 
ferred the alliance of Russia to that 
of every other power, but thought 
it not enough for the present con- 
test without the aid of other powers. 
He recommended to all the powers 
of Europe a system of justice and 
ioderation, France, in parcelling 
out states, under the title of a sy- 
stem of indemnities, was acting 
avainst all moral feeling : He con- 
curred in the motion ot his honour- 
able friend, The chaneellor of the 
exchequer regretted that circum- 
stances were such as to prevent 
his majesty from any more direct 
communication : those circum- 
stances too would necessarily pre- 
vent him from meeting in detail 
the observations made by the ho- 
nourable member who had pre- 
ceded him. We had now a dis- 
posable force ot a hundred and 
forty thousand men well disciplined, 
besides a hundred thousand that 
were stationary ; to these were to 
he added fofir hundred thousand 
volunteers. He was not in office 
when the promise respecting our 
faane’s Was made; nothing, how- 
ever, but the unlooked-for excess 
of expenditure would have occa- 
sumed tis failure. He denied that 
aed number ot troops on board the 
Poulon fleet was ever ascertained, 
An object nearer than the West 
Indies or the Brazils had been sup- 
poved to be their destination. Ele 
t uuched on Ireland and co-operation 
with Russia; bat admitted that a 
mon with her alone was not suf- 
cent sor successful opposition 
against France. He gave a nega- 
tive to the motion. Mr. Grey re- 
plied. For the motion i110, against 
Heol, Majority 151. 
a. On the following day Mr. Fox, 
Mis Majesty's message being under 
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discussion, again gave his opinion 
as to the continental alliances 
which it might be prudent to form. 
It seemed to be the prevailing 
opinion, that to engage with Russia 
alone would make our situation 
more difficult than at present, unless 
Peussia or Austria could be in- 
cluded in the confederacy. With- 
cut a sure prospect of efficient co- 
operation, he should feel unhappy 
it he were to suffer this vote to pass 
without entering his protest against 
it. No man could tell what would 
be the issue of war; but when they 
looked to the past, what rational 
hope was there that a war begun as 
the late one could be successful? 
Was it intended that at the present 
season of the year, when henris 
Was unprepared, any operations 
should be undertaken, or that only 
every thing should ve arranged for 
war in the next spring? 1f Austria 
were to move, and the conse- 
quences, as probably they would, be 
disastrous, what would become of 
our hope of continental connections? 
What of the liberties of Europe ? 
What of the prospect of setting 
limits to the power of France? 
Had we remained at peace, 2° he 
wished we had, and Austria, Rus- 
sia, or Prussia had applied to us 
for assistance, no man would be 
more ready than himself to grant 
it. But when we had dashed singly 
into the war, for the purpose, as 
had been said, of rousing the powers 
of Europe by our example, which 
example we could exhibit.in the 
case of an invasion, that put the 
uestion on a difierent footing.— 
he character of the British go- 
vernment in Europe, unfortunately, 
was, that it was actuated by selfish 
motives in instigating the contment 
to war for Lritish interests. He 
hoped the opinion was false ; but it 
we were to instigate to war, whilst 
St the 
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the contirental powers themselves 
wished to be at peace, it would 
alienate them wholly from us.— 
Austria, if she embarked alone in 
the war, would be driven to 
conclude a treaty like that of 
Leoben and Luneville ; or, —_— 
bound by treaty to Russia anc 
England, would suffer herself, 
which conld not be — expect- 
ed, to perish. In either case the 
danger to Europe would be fear- 


. ful. It would be highly igdiscrect 


in usto form an alliance for the 
purpose of continental war with 
Russia and Austria; and it would 
be still more indiscreet in Austria. 
Tf such an alliance could be tormed 
with Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
the other powers on the continent, 
us would gain their good will, 
without attempting to arouse them 
before their own imterests, in their 
own view of them would call for 
their exertions; such an alliance 
would afford hopes that we might 
obtain reasonable grounds of peace. 
It terms of peace were to be pro- 
sosed by us through Russia to 
eet let them, Mr. Fox said, 
be reasonable—such as Europe 
would think reasonable. Mr. Fox 
made some other remarks, and was 
tollowed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who expressed himself 
with mucl. ¢ :ution.—The communi- 
cations between usand other powers, 
were not in such a state as to allow 
of publication. He allowed that 
the alliance of Russia alone would 
not furnish a sufficient support or 
co-operation. Mr. Fox observed 
mreply, that as far as he was in- 
tormed of the state of Europe, he 
believed Austria might be allured 
by large subsidies into a war, but it 
would be at her extreme peril. He 
never Meant to say it was unjust 
to excite Austria to War; he spoke 
only ot the impolicy of doing so, 


He met no one so sanguine as & 
expect the aid of both Austria ang 
Prussia; and if they were on Opposite 
sides, we might lose as much og 
one as we should gain on the other 
Perhaps after receiving our subg. 
dies the two powers might think 3 
a to pair off. Lord Henry 
fetty, Mr. Bankes, and Mr, W, 
Smith, respectively made a fey 
remarks. ‘The question, “Tha 
there be granted to his majesty g 
sum not exceeding three millions 
five hundred thousand pounds,” 
was then put and carried without 
a division. 

On Friday, June the 28th, colo. 
nel Craufurd pressed the house to 
go into a committee on the state 
of the army, ‘The speakers in fa 
vour of a committee were, the 
honourable mover and Mr. Wind. 
ham.—A gainst it were, lord Castle, 
reagh, Mr. Fuller, Sir J. Pultney, 
reneral Norton, Sir W. Erskine, 
Mr. S. Wortley, and the secretary 
at war. 

Fhe debate drew from the latter 
gentleman the following retum, 
corrected up to the Ist of June, 
1805. 


On the 1st of Jan. the return was: 





Cavalry - - - 21,233 
Intantry - . - - 103,670 

124,893 
Limited service - - 20,747 





Disposable force - - 104,16 





On the \st of June: 





Cavalry 2 . e 21,760 
Infantry - ™ ~ - 115,180 
187,24 

Limited service - - 17,863 
Disposable force therefore | 19,381 
—— 


The 
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The secretary at war condemn- 
ed the plan suggested of recruiting 

+ a term of years. Mr. Wind- 
before the house separated 
again, mentioned the case of cap- 
tain Wright, and moved that the 
copies of any correspondence en- 
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tered into with any foreign powers 


on the subject should be laid before 
the house. Sir Sydney Smith se- 
conded the motion, which was 
agreed to, 

On Friday, July the 12th, parliae, 
ment was prorogued, 





CHAPTER X, 


State of Europe at the Commencement of the present Year—France —Hol- 


land—Spain—Portugal—ltaly and Switzerland—Great Britain—Rus- 
sia—Sweden— Austria— Prussia—Sarony, Hanover, Wirtemburg, Ba- 
den, and Bavaria— Denmark —Furkey—New Overtures from the French 
Government—Reply of the British Cabinet-—Establishment of the New 
Kingdom of’ Italy— Settlement of the Crown of Italy— Negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia—Conelusion of the Treaty of Concert— 
Its Objects—Unwillingness of Austria to become a Party to the Treaty— 
Increase of the Austrian Force on the Adige—Mission of M Novosiltzoff 
— Buonaparie’s Arrival at Milan—His Coronation in the Cathedral of 
that City —Review of the French Armies in Italy—Union of the Reputlic 
of Genoa with the French Empire—Recall of M. Novosiltzofj-—Effect of 
the Annexation of Genoa upon the Cabinet of Vienna — Austrian Prepara- 
tions for War—Remonstrances of France—Offers of Mediation from 
Austria— Rejected +y Buonaparte— Demands of the French Government — 
Interview between Count Cotentrel and the French Ambassador —March 
of the French Troops to the Rhine and to Franconia -- Mission of the 
Prince of Schwartzenberg to the Elector of Bavaria—Entry of ‘he Austrians 
into that Country, and Retreat of the Elector with his Army into Francos 
nia~—Fruitless Mission of the Austrian Minister, the Count de Buol, to the 
Elector—Meeting of the Conservative Senate—Speech of Buonaparte to 
that Assemlly—-Meeting of the Tribunate—Decree of the Senate for 
raisvig 80,00 Conscripts ; another for emlodying the National Guard—- 
Decluration of the Cabinet of Vienna—Declaration of the French Governs 
ment, 


T is now time to advert to the solely upon the power of the sword. 


important events which occurred 
during this year upon the continent 
ot Europe. The Republic of 
France, which had assumed $0 ma- 
ny different forms, which during a 
period of twelye years had fixed 
the attention, awakened the fears, 
and by its crimes excited the dis- 
£ust and abhorrence of mankind, 
had at length expired, and a new 
“mpire arose trom its asacs, founded 


Europe, however, derived little ad- 
vantage from this change. Buona- 
parte, whose authority was now 
almost unbounded, who, from a 
fortunate concurrence of events, 
seconded by his own extraordinary 
vigour and address, had attained 
the imperial dignity, was not dise 
posed to remain satisiied with the 
tranquil enjoyment of power. He 
was still influenced by the same 
resijess 
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restless and enterprising spirit 
which had marked every step m 
his smeular career. His ambitron 
was not of an ordinary character. 
The contemplatiqn of his force, 
the recollection of what he had al- 
readv achieved, led him to aim at 
something much beyond the scope 
of common minds. He was desi- 
rous, it is said, of being distinguish- 
edamone the great namesof history, 
asa conqueror and « legislator ; as 
ene who had determined the de- 
stinjes of Europe, and imprinted a 
pew form and chiracter upon the 
nations of which it is composed. 
Nothing was allowed to interfere 
with the prosecution of this great 
object. He pursued his march 
with the most inflexible persever- 
ence, equally reeardless of the prin- 
ciples of justice, the obligation of 
treaties, and the interests and repose 
of the people, whom the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence had submitted 
to his sway. Unfortunately tor the 
happimess and tranquilliy of the 
world,” his power and the talents 
by which it was directed were cor. 
respondent to the magnitude of his 
designs. The cabinetsot Kuropeob- 
served with ind'gnation and alarm 
the system which prevailed in his 
councils; but they were kept in awe 
by the contemplation of his force, 
and by the recollection of former 
disasters. He observed and profit- 
ed from this general supineness and 
timidity, and advanced from one 
act of usurpation to another, with- 
out ~ ag and almost without 
complaint. But suferance itself 
was at length exhausted; and a new 
coalition, rather prompted, how- 
ever, by resentment, than founded 
vpon cool calculation and sober 
policy, was formed, The sword 

vas again drawn to reduce the 
powel ot France, and to provide for 
tae scourty and the repose of Eu- 


rope. The event was Cisastrags 
even beyond the measure of foy, 
mer calamity. A series of the mog 
rapid and decisive successeshambled 
the power and broke the spirit: of 
Austria: she saw the most valuable 
part of her domirmions, and eves 
her capital itself, in the possession 
of the enemy; and in less than 
three months from the commence. 
ment of the campaign, a peace was 
dictated upon the frontiers of Hum 
gary, which confirmed the ascen 
dant of France, and subjected the 
whole of the South of Europe to 
her control. 

It nay be’proper, before we pro. 
ceed to those events which we have 
undertaken to relate, to present the 
reader with a general sketch of the 


‘situation and disposnions of the 


different powers of Europe at the 
commencement of the present year. 
France will, of course, occupy a 
prominent situation in this review, 
It has already been observed, that 
her immense and increasing power 
had occasianed the utmost disquie- 
tude to the surrounding nations, 
Depending chiecfiy upon her agn- 
culture and the natural resources 
of the country, she had ss0n, im a 
great degree, recovered from the 
convulsive shock of the revolution. 
The suspicious and: selfish poly 
ot the powers which had coalesced 
against her had united men of 
mo all parties in defence of 
theircommon country. More than 
twelve years of active wartare, and 
the complete destruction of ber 
commerce, had given a military 
character to her whole population, 
Already were the fatal effects of 
this system severely felt; and tt 
threatened speedily to subvert the 
general liberties and independence 
of Europe. Not only were the 
ambitious projects of Louis the 
Fourteenth, which had been wh 
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pended during the reo ae 
@eakness of the monarchy © 
France, now realised, but greatly 
exceeded; and the establishment 
of an empire as extensive as that of 
Charlemagne was a favourite object 
of pursuit, both with the govern- 
ment and the people. The umon 
of all the powers of the state in one 
individual had increased the vigour 
of the nation, both in its foreign 
and internal operations. The ac- 
tivity, the boldness, and the mili- 
tary talents of its chief, insured a 
rompt and universal obedience to 
Pi will, He was endeared to the 
army by his victories and the brilli- 
ancy of his career; and the as- 
sumption of the imperial dignity, 
by enabling him to confer new 
honcurs upon his adherents and new 
rewards upon the soldiery, increas- 
ed and confirmed its attachment. 
The miltary force of France a- 
mounted to upwards of 600,000 
men; and this army, by the laws 
forthe regulation of the conscription 
and the formation of the natronal 
guard, was capable of being aug 
mented to almost any extent. 

It is difficult to speak of the 
financial situation of France with 
much precision. During the pro- 
on of the revolution, a public 
ankruptey had been frequently 
predicted ; and if the complete de- 
struction of the credit of the go- 
vernment, and its utter inability to 
fulfil its engagements, is to be re- 
— asa bankruptcy, it had as 
requently occurred. It was ‘also 
expected, and confidently foretold, 
that these embarrassments would 
lead to the reduction of the power 
of France and to the consequent 
re-establishment of the general se- 
curity, Such was the opinion en- 
tertained, and such the language 
held, by many of those who, igno- 


Porant of the character of the 
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French revolution, reasoned, withe 
out any accuracy of discrimination, 
fram the effect produced by the 
decay of public credit upon cld 
and established governments. It 
is not surprising that the event 
should have disappointed — their 
hopes and confounded their predic- 
tions. The debility arising from 
pecuniary embarrassment was much 
more than counterbalanced by that 
activity and enthusiasm, by that 
spirit of enterprise and adventure, 
which were the natural conse- 
quences of this new order of society : 
ard France, in the midst of her 
greatest difficulties, continued to 
extend and consolidate her power. 
The usurpation of the supreme 
authority by Buonaparte was fa- 
vourable to public credit, by in- 
creasing the general confidence in 
the stability of the government. 
‘The expedients, however, to which 
the state was compelled oceasionale 
ly to have recourse, for the purpose 
of raising the necessary supplies, 
afforded a sufficient indication of 
the difficulties under which it la- 
boured. It was pretended, indeed, 
that no extraordinary expenditure 
was occasioned by the prosecution 
of the war against England. But 
the heaviest contributions were ex- 
torted from the allies of France ; 
and the taxes which were levied 
upon the people, when compared 
with their means of sustaining the 
burthen, were grievous and oppres- 
sive. ‘The commerce of the coun- 
try was annihilated: her manufac- 
tures were in a stateof the extremest 
decay; and her public roads, 
though with some exceptions, had 
not recovered from the ruinous con- 
dition into which they had been 
suffered to fall during the disorders 
of the revolution. Even her agri- 
culture, the great basis of the pub- 
lic strength, languished, from the 
effect 
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effect of the conscription, and the 
general deficiency of capital. It is 
proper, however, to observe that 
a very different and much more 
fiattering picture of the state of 
France 1s drawn in the report pre- 
sented by the minister of the inte- 
rior, Champagny, to the legisla- 
tive assembly. Such, however, ts 
the vague character, and such the 
general terms of this communica- 
tion, that it affords little valuable 
or interesting information to the 
reader. According to former pre- 
cedent, the writer expatiates upon 
the extension of the manufactures 
of France, and the improvement of 
her agriculture ; upon theincrease of 
hernavy ; the flourishing state of her 
establishments for the cultivation of 
knowledgeand the arts; the progress 
of her public works,and the amend. 
ed condition of her highways and 
bridges. But how favourable soever 
this review may appear, we may be 
allowed, without the affectation of 
any uncommon sagacity or depth of 
research, to doubt, whethera country 
avowedly destitute of commerce, 
and which has been so long en- 
gaged in the most extensive and 
yurthensome wars, will be found 
upon inguiry to exhibit any extra- 
ordinary symptoms of internal pro- 
spernty and improvement. 

Holland had long been the hum- 
ble ally, or rather the abject vassal 
ot France. She was of course in- 
volved in the war with Great Bri- 
tain; and most of her colonies, 
which had been restored after the 
peace of Amiens, were again. sur- 
rendered without resistance upon 
the first appearance of an hostile 
squadron. Some portion of her 
former commerce still remained: 
wt was carried on through circui- 
tous channels and under the pro- 
tection of neutral flags; but these 
Cisadvantages were in some degree 
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compensated by confirmed hai, 
of cconomy and the extraopd; 


industry of her people. The coyg, 
try, however, was drained to 


port the credit, and to sy my 
necessities, of her bea 

the public spirit was depressed, and 
the nation exhibited but a faine 
image of its former prosperity, 
Her constitution had been formed 
under the direction of France; by 
it was found that a further change 
was necessary, and preparations 
were accordingly made for theintro. 
duction of a new systemi. The na 
ture and spirit of her institutions 
were too republican; they wer 
attended with inconvenience, since 
they afforded occasional opportuni. 
ties for the constitutional expres 
sion of honest opinion. Towards 
the close of the last year, a severe 
and oppressive measure of finance 
had been proposed by the executive 
government. This project was 
considered in a secret committee of 
the legislative body, and it gave 
rise to an interesting and animated 
discussion. ‘Two of the members, 
De Lange Wyngaarden and Van 
Hasselt, afterwards published the 
opinions which they delivered 
upon this occasion. ‘They presenta 
striking, perhaps, not an exagge- 
rated picture of the public distress 
and embarrassment. “I do not 
doubt,” said one of these members, 
“that the committee is convinced 
of the urgent necessities, andthe et 
traordinary difficulties, of our situa 
tion. I do not even doubt that 4 
complete anarchy, introduced um 
dera constitutional form in the year 
1801, places the state at this Me 
ment upon the verge of utter ant 
hilation; and I am very certam 
that without the disinterested 
and co-operation of _ individ 
(true lovers of theircountry ),all et 
ertions to save it would loag a 
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have been fruitless. Sensibly af- 
fected by the dismal stale of our 
country, of a nauion which appears 
to have freely made, but, alas, in 
vain, such unprecedented sacrifices 
for the establishment and the 
vation of its liberty and im- 
dependence, (and for no other end 
than to purchase at the expense of 
such enormous treasures, its entire 
destruction, and even its erasure 
from the list of powers) I find my- 
self compelled, before I give my 
yote in a case where another great 
sacrifice is demanded from that 
nation, to ask whether the grounds 
for it do actually exist, and whe- 
ther we can in conscience declare 
that it is impossible to save the 
country by any other means.” 
The conduct of these members, in 
authorising the publication of their 
sentiments, gave great offence to 
the executive government. It was 
even made a subject of formal 
complaint to the legislative assem- 
bly. The message to that body 
confirms the account which has 
been already given of the distressed 
condition of the country. “ We 
are convinced,” say the directo- 
ry, “that the extraordinary con- 
tributions with which the mhabi- 
tants of the republic have been for 
80 many years, and still are loaded, 
are very heavy, and almost beyond 
endurance ; but we know (and it 
cannot be denied) that a concur- 
rence of the most fatal circum- 
stances, and the consequences of the 
most disastrous wars, in which the 
state has been involved, have ren- 
dered them indispensably neces- 
sary.”’ It does not, however, ap- 
pear from the subsequent conduct 
of the legislative body, towards 
the members W yngaarden and Has- 
elt, that that assembly participated 
iQ the indignation manifested upon 
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this occasion by the executive go- 
vernment. 

Spain had been compelled by 
her weakness to supply the pecuni 
ary necessities of France; and this 
circumstance had contributed to 
involve her in a war with Great 
Britain. ‘The internal state of that 
country is well and familiarly 
known. ‘The people were sunk ia 
sloth, ignorance, and poverty ; her 
domestic revenues and resources had 
fallen gradually into decay, and the 
authority and dignity of the crowa 
were almost wholly supported by 
the mines of the New World. The 
hostility of Spain was not accom- 
panied with any terrors. Her army 
was ill paid and destitute of enereg 
and spirit; her navy was without 
skill or discipline :—nothing re- 
mained but the wrecks of her for- 
mer greatness. ‘I'he government 
was distracted and weakened by 
the dissensions and factions of the 
nobility. ‘The elevation of the 
prince of peace, the chief minister 
of the crown, had awakened the 
jealousy, his arrogant demeanor 
had excited the indignation, of the 
antient grandees of Spain. His 
authority, however, was supported 
by the influence of the French go. 

vernment, which ruled without 
control in the cabinet of Madrid. 
"The minister in his turn was blindly 
devoted to the interests of France, 
and the lanzuage of that country 
with regard to the conduct and po- 
licy of Great Britain, was. coped 
with closeness and servility by 
the government of Spain. —* When 
Europe shall understand her ge. 
nuine interests (these are the terms 
of a proclamation addressed to the 
army), and every port upon the 
continent shall be closed against 
these intruders, then will our ven- 
-geance be complete; the insup- 
portable 
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portable arrogance of these island- 
ers will be humbled ; they will be 
Jost amidst the chaos of their own 
ruins, and will be recognised only 
as the violators of public right, and 
as the tyrants of the ocean.” 

The government of Portugal was 
equally teeble with that of Spain ; 
but a greater degree of activity 
prevailed among the people. ‘The 

ton was indebted for this advan- 
tage to its commercial connection 
with Great Britain. But the scan- 
tiness of the population ot Portu- 
eal, and the narrow limits of her 
territory, & great proportion of 
which was mountainous and steril, 
rendered her domestic means 
extremely inconsiderable. Like 
Spain, she derived the greater part 
vt her resources, from her colonies 
m America. Portugal had been 
ivequently menaced by the armies 
of France, but several circum- 
stances had contributed to her 
preservation. ‘The attention of the 
French government had been oc- 
cupied by more important ebjects 
of ambition ; and she perhaps 
derived some degree of security 
from the apprel:ensions and the 
jealousy of the court of Madrid. 
iler neutrality was even beneficial 
to France, since Portugal in time 
of war atlorded a convenient and 
safe channel to Spain for the im- 
portation ot her treasures from 
the western world, an object of no 
shipht umportance to the interests 
vf ile French government. But 
she was principally indebted for 
her protection to the valuable 
coiony of Brazil. It was easy 


to foresee, that if the armies of 


France were to over-run the king- 
dom of Portugal, this important 
possession would inevitably fall 
into the hands of Great Britain; 
and the French government was 


unwilling to commit an act 6f yiog 
lence and injustice, which 
contribute so materially to enrich 
and agprandize its rival. Pony, 
gal had therefore been allowedty 
maintain her neutrality; but ge 
was compelled to purchase from 
time to time the continuance of 
this indulgence by important pecu 
niary sacritices. 

ItalyandSwitzerland were equally 
with Holland subject to the control 
and dominion of France. Piede 
mont had been united to that coun 
try ; and Buonaparte, in his che 
racter of president, exercised the 
supreme command over the Italian 
Republic. ‘The pope was his crea 
ture and vassal; and a French 
army stauioned in the Neapolitan 
dominions, under pretence of ob 
serving the motions of England 
and Russia, eifectually maintained 
his authority in the South of htaly, 
The new government which had 
been imposed upon Switzerland, 
the severities exercised upon that 
occasion, and the utter inability 
of the people to restst their op 
pressors, secured the tranquillity 
and obedience of that injured and 
unfortunate country. 

The treaty of Luneville had 
indeed specifically provided for the 
independence of the three Republics 
of Italy, Switzerland, and Holland 
But Buonaparce had refused 
accede to the demand made by 
the court of Vienna, that te 
French armies should be with 
drawn. ‘The necessities of Austna 
compelled her to yield; and 
this transaction it appears that at 
the very moment when Buonapare 
consented to admit the rst 
dence of these states, he had tt 
solved upon the continuance 
their subjection. 

Two years had elapsed since th 

renewal 
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renewal of hostilities between Great 
Britain and France; but the war 
bad not been hitherto signalized 
upon either side by any memorable 
event. Some valuable colonies 
had been captured by Great Bri- 
tain; but the advantage of these 
acquisitions was much more than 
counterbalanced by the charges 
arising from the war. These 
charges were enormous. lhe 
yational expenditure in the last 
year had amounted to upwards 
of seventy millions. But not- 
withstanding the pressure of the 
public burthens, the nation conti- 
uued to advance in wealth and 
prosperity. Such was the effect 
of her industry, and such the ex- 
tent of her commerce, that the 
whole world was tributary to her 
power, ler revenues were im- 
mense, and her financial means 
appeared to be almost inexhausti- 
ble Butin the prosecution of the 
war Creat Biitua laboured under 
ene essential defi iOACY. So great 
was the drain frem her population 
iw consequence both of her extensive 
wavy and the force requisite for 
vie security of her colonies, that the 
amount of that part of the regular 
army which was destined for Jiuro- 
pean service scarcely exceeded, not- 
withstanding the preatest exeruions 
of government, 50,000 men ; and it 
was evidently impossible, without 
the sepport of other powers, to une 
vertake offensive operations against 
thecontinental Cominionsof France. 
Bat on the other hand, France, 
destitute of a navy, possessed no 
Means of attacking Great Britain. 
lhe alarm of invasion had long 
ceased, The more the pre ect Was 
considered, the more dithculties 
“peared in the way of its execution. 
* w.ts possible indeed that twenty 
# thitty thousand men might be 
throwa upon the shores of Creat 
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Britain; but to land such a force 
as would seriously endanger the 
island, appeared completely im- 
practicable. Neither was the cown- 
try without adequate means of 
defence. Although her regular 
army was too small for any hostile 
enterprise against the coast of 
France, it was yet suilicient, sup- 
ported by the other descriptions of 
military force, for her own secunty. 

Such was the posture of affairs 
when Mr. Pitt returned to power. 
While in opposition, he had loudly 
condemned the mactivity of min- 
sters, and he telt the necessity there- 
fore of signalizing his administra- 
tion by some extraordinary effort. 
His attention was of course im- 
mediately directed to the continent; 
and he laboured to form a new 
league among the states of Europe 
avainst the power of France. The 
situationof the continent was favour- 
able to the accomplishment of his 
desion. Russia and Sweden were 
disgusted aad irritated by the con- 
duct of France; and Austria ob- 
served the measures of that govern 
ment with jealousy and alarm. 
The negotiation was carried on 
with great activity through the 
micdium of the court of St. J’eters- 
burgh. Russia entered into the 
measure with eagerness and ze.l; 
but Austria, who was sensible that 
she had much more at stake than 
the other powers, Was wavering and 
timid. Jt was hoped and expected, 
however, that the influence of the 
pecuniary means of Great Britain, 
the intreaties and remonstrances ct 
Russia, and the continually increas- 
ing irritation arising froin the mea- 
sures of the French government, 
would, at no distant period, induce 
her to unite in the league. 

The empire of Russia had for ma- 
ny years been constantly and rapidly 
increasing in influence and power, 
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Her establishments upon the bor- 
ders of the Euxine were prosperous 
and flourishing, and the popula- 
tion in that quarter of her domi- 
nions advanced with surprising 
rapidity. By the possession of the 
Ionian islands, she had completed 
the subjection of Turkey, and was 
ready to oppose any hostile de- 
signs which the French government 
might meditate against that coun- 
try. : Her armies, under the com- 
mand of Suwarrdw, had signalised 
themselves by repeated victories 
over the best troops and generals 
of France; while the subsequent 
disasters in Switzerland were justly 
ascribed to the selfish spirit and 
jealousy of Austria. ‘The nmpres- 
sion created by the events of the 
Italiancampaign had indeed insome 
degree been impaired by the cons 
duct of the Russians in Holland ; 
but much was stjll expected from 
their numbers, steadiness, and dis- 
cipline. The war in which the 
empire was engaged with Persia 
occupied but a small part of its 
force. The Russians had been 
recently victorious in several suc- 
cessive engagements ; they had ad- 
vanced almost to the gates of 
Tauris ; and the Persian monarch, 
it was said, had determined to place 
himself at the head of his army 
m order to arrest their progress. 
The population of Russia, notwith- 
standing its immense extent, was 
estimated at little more than thirty 
millions, Her regular army consist- 
ed of about 500,000 men. The res 
venues of the emperor were not 
very considerable, but his finances 
were free from any great embar- 
rassments. The navy of Russia 
had been created by the active 
genius of Peter ; but the establish- 
ment was still in its infancy. 
No material change had taken 
place for several years, either m 
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its force or character Russia pots 
sess¢d an inexhaustible supply of 
the materials requistte for hi 
building ; but she had fow vessels 
employed in trade; and experience 
sufhciently proves that no exertigg 
can long support a powerful navy 
without an extensive commercial} 
marine. 

The diplomatic intercourse be. 
tween Russia and France had beep 
for a considerable time suspended, 
The circumstances which led ty 
the coolness between the two oo 
vernments have been mason in 
the preceding volume ;—the refusal 
of Buonaparte to execute the se 
cret articles of the convention with 
Russia, and hts extraardinary lax 
guage and conduct to count Mar 
kow. But the resentment and 
hostility of the emperor Alexander 
were increased by the subsequent 
measures of the French govern 
ment,—by its conduct with regard 
to the independent siates of Ger. 
many,—by the atrocious murder 
of the duke D’ Enghien, and by 
that spirit of unceasing encroach 
ment and aggression by which she 
was actuated. It became neces 
sary to make every exertion to re 
duce a power which a concurrence 
of extraordinary circumstances had 
rendered so tormidable, and which, 
from the system with which it was 
administered, was productiveof such 
monstrous abuses. Influenced by 
these dispositions, he entered, tos 
wards the close of the last year, mto 
active negotiations with Great 
Britain, and every effort was made 
to induce the court of Vienna to 
co-operate with these powers fot 
the attainment of the same object. 
It would be unjust to the chara 
ter of the emperor Alexander, 
assert that he was not since 
anxious to provide some adequate 
security for the independence # 
tranquillity 
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tranquillity of Europe ; ‘it would 
be unjust to suppose that he would 
not have been willing to make 
great sacrifices, in the apap of 
so important and honourable it pure 
pose : but as the motives ol human 
action are seldom wholly unmixed; 
as the emperor had been insulted 
in the person of his ambassador 3 
as these insults had been wantonly 
repeated, through the medium of 
the officical paper of the French 
eovernment ;—we may presume 
that his activity was quickened 
and his zeal stimulated upon this 
occasion bv feelings of offended 
pride, and personal irritation and 
resentment. 

The spirited conduct of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the young king of Swe- 
den, had directed much of the 
public attention towards that coun- 
try. Provoked at the indecent 
and insolent language of the go- 
vernment of France, he had re- 
called his minister, and had sus- 
pended all diplomatic intercourse 
with that country, before the em- 
peror of Russia had resorted to 
the same measure. The resonreces 
he wever of Sweden were too In- 
considerable to render her enmity 
formidable to France. The cha- 
racter of the people wus indeed 
suficiently warlike, and they were 
attached to the person of their so- 
vereign; but the natica was poor, 
and had been litthe accustomed 
to the payment of burthensome 
impositions. Gustavus, however, 
was resolved not to remain inac- 
tive, He entered into neyotia- 
tons both with Great Britain and 
Russia, and declared himself ready 
and eager to concur to the ex- 
tent of his means in decisive mea- 
sures of hostility against France. 
According} » on the $d of Decem- 
ber in the last year, a preliminary 


ar secret convention was con- 
M5, 
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chided with Great Britain, in 
which it was agreed that a depdt 
for Hanoverian troops should be 
assigned in Swedish Pomerania, and 
that the British government should 
advance 60,000/., in order to en- 
able Sweden to provide more effec- 
tually tor the defence of Stralsund. 
At the same time negotiations 
were carried on between Great 
Britain and Sweden for a treaty of 
subsidy, which was to take effect 
in the event of the recommence- 
ment of hostilittes upon the conti- 
nent of Europe. Notwithstanding 
the secrecy with which these pro- 
ceedines were conducted, they did 
not entirely e cape the vigilance of 
the French government. Com- 
plaints were made to the court of 
Berlin; and that power, which cons 
sidered itself as the guardian of the 
neutrality of the north of Germany, 
transmitted a formal remonstrance 
upon the subjecttothecourt of Stock- 
holm. His majesty,” said the 
Prussian minister in his official note 
upon this occasion, “cannot permit 
Swedish Pomeraniato become either 
the scene of preparation or the ac- 
tual theatre ot war; and he does not 
conceal trom the king of Sweden, 
that if he shall pursue offensive ope- 
rations against France, his Prussian 
majesty will be obliged, though re- 
luctantly, to take the most decisive 
measures with respect to that pro- 
vince, in order to guard against the 
disturbance of the system which he 
has adopted.” This language and 
conduct on the part of Prussia ex- 
cited the resentment of the king of 
Sweden. It produced no alteration, 
however, inhis systemof policy. He 
still adhered to his connection witb 
Great Britain and Russia, and exe 
pected with impatience the moment 
when the accession of Austria might 
enable the allies to act with effect 

against France. 
‘e The 
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The ride of the house of 
Austria had been humbled by the 
disastrous events of the two wars 
in which she had been engaged 
with the republic of France. Her 
population and territory, how- 
ever, had not suffered any material 
diminution. She had lost the 
provinces of Belgium, but she had 
acquired the rich and extensive ter- 
ritory of Venice, rendered more 
valuable by its contiguity to her 
other states, and the possession of 
which might at some future period 
rive her a decided preponderance 
in Italy. The dominions of the em- 

ror were of vast extent, compre- 
S caitans teesidesthe lesser provinces, 
Hungary, Bohemia, the two Aus- 
trias, the Tyrol, and the recent ac- 
quisition of Venice. But these 
immense possessions were not held 
together by any general bond of 
union, or animated by any common 
principle of patriotism. » Bohemia 
was divided by religious dissensions; 
and Hungary, attached to its antient 
constitution, regarded the measures 
of the imperial cabinet with jealousy 
and distrust. The government, 
through al! its departments, was 
destitute of energy and vigour, and 
the court itself was distracted with 
dissensions and cabals. The pre- 
ponderance of Prussia and France 
had greatly diminished the empe- 
ror’s influence over the affairs of 
Germany. The strongest suspicions 
were entertained of the views and 
designs of the court of Berlin. It 
was evident that some important 
alteration would soon occur in the 
constitution of the Germanic body ; 
and in order that the house of 
Austria might not, in consequence 
of this change, be deprived of the 
imperial dicnity, which it had held 
for upwards of three centuries, it 
Was judged prudent to annex the 
utle to the sovereignty of the here- 
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ditary states. The finances of 
Austria were in a state of great 
disorder, and the credit of the 
vernment was at the lowest ebb, 
Even her armies, the pride of the 
imperial house, had been neglected; 
and it was evident that nothing byt 
the operation of time, and the ip. 
fluence of a vizorous and econom 
cal administration, could enable her 
to repair her losses, and recover 
from her present weakness. 
Prussia, at a very early period of 
the revolution, withdrew herself 
from the war against France. From 
that time it had been her constant 
policy to maintain a strict and 
scrupulous neutrality. What were 
the motives which led her to the 
adoption of this system it would be 
difficult with certainty to determine, 
It has been sometimes ascribed, and 
not without an appearance of rea 
son, to the predominance of a 
French party in the cabinet of 
Berlin ; sometimes to the peaceful 
and indolent character of the mo 
narch, and sometimes to the er 
pectation that, as the powers of 
Europe would exhaust themselves 
by successive wars, Prussia might — 
profit from the general debility.— 
The more probable solution of the 
conduct of Prussia is to be found in 
her desire to possess the supreme 
control over the affairs of Ger 
many. She regarded Austra 
therefore, as her rival, and was 
secretly pleased with every circum 
stance which tended to weaken and 
—_— that power. It was true 
that France in the mean time Was 
daily becoming more formidable ; 
and such was the enterprising cha 
racter of that nation, and such the 
restless spirit of its government 
that every thing was to be appre 
hended from its ascendant. Buta 
men are not easily prevailed upee 


to abandon an old and “a 
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Kne of policy, Prussia continued to 
adhere to the system which she had 
adopted. She had, besides, been 
too sedulousty courted by France, 
and was too confident of her own 
power and resources, to entertain 
any apprehensions ot danger irom 
that quarter. Her situation was 
such as to encourage and confirm 
this opinion. A long interval of 
peace had proved extremely bene- 
ficial to the industry of the people, 
and the country wore the appear- 
ance of wealth and prosperity. The 
ublice revenucs were augmented, 
and the army was well-appointed, 
yumerous, and tormidable. . 
Of the other states of Germany, 
Saxony was disposed to act in sub- 
servience to Prussia ; Hanover had 
been overrun by the troops of 
France,and general Bernadotte was 
stationed in that country with an 
army of 25,000 men. Wurtemburg 
and Baden, situated on the frontier 
of France, were kept in awe by the 
power of that country, and com- 
pelled to conform to her will. Ba- 
varia, Who both feared and hated 
Austria,and who had been favoured 
by Buonaparte in the settlement of 
the indemnities, was strongly in- 
clined to unite herself to France. 
Denmark had constantly endea-. 
voured to maintain her neutrality ; 
a policy recommended by her weak- 
ness, and by the exposed position of 
her dominions. She profited from 
the general calamity ; the contests 
ot the surrounding states had ena- 
bled her greatly to extend her com- 
merce, and she saw new channels 
daily opening tor the enterprise and 
exertion of her people. 
Uhe empire of ‘furkey, which 
had formerly been administered 


with so much vigour, and had 
created such alarm in Europe, had 
how arrived at the last stage of de- 
‘repitude and decay. Her armies, 
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so often victorious over the veteran 
bands of Germany, were reduced to 
a mere rabble of disorderly troops, 
20 less destitute of spirit than of 
discipline. Her revenues, the truit 
of arbitrary exaction, were scanty 
and precatious. A furious rebel- 
lion raged almost in the heart of 
her dominions, while the distant 
previnces were a prey to the most 
cruel disorders. Egypt, Syria, 
Cyprus, Servia, and the adjacent 
territory, were in open revolt against 
the power of the sultan. The 
numbers of the insurgents daily 
increased ; they approached even 
to the vicinity of Adrianople, 
and the highways were ifested, 
and the country laid waste by their 
depredations. A formidable fo- 
reign power, which had long 
marked her out for destruction, 
hung upon the frontiers, observing 
all her movements, and eager for 
the moment to seize its prey.— 
The Porte was compelled to act in 
blind subservience to the will of 
Russia. She was forbidden to ac- 
knowledgethe usurped title and au- 
thority of Buonaparte: it wasin vain 
toremonstrate ; and general Brune, 
the French ambassador, after many 
fruitless applications upon the sub- 
ject, at length withdrew trom Con- 
stantinople. ‘The question was no 
longer whether ‘Turkey should 
maintain her .independence, but 
who should divide the spoils of her 
extensive empire. 

One of the first measures adopted 
by Buonaparte, after his elevation 
to the imperial dignity, was to 
transmit new overtures to the Bri- 
tish government. It had been a 
part of his regular system of policy, 
trom the moment when he was first 
invested with the supreme power, to 
make the warmest professions of 
his love’for peace. In the midst 
of the most unjustifiable aggres- 
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sions, when trampling upon the 
rights of independent states, he 
constantly atiected to deplore the 


_miseries of war, and reprobated 
, 


the ambitious conduct and views of 
his enemies. ‘The event of his pa- 
cific declarations and proposals he 
contemplated with carelessness and 
indifference. Whether in peace or 
war he aimed at the same objects, 
and pursued them with the same 
eagerness of ambition. “The means 
alone were different ; the end was 
uniform and constant. When this 
new communication was made to 
the king of Great Britain, the go- 
vernment was known to be engaged 
in am active correspondence with 
the courts ot Russia and Sweden, 
and it was even supposed that a 
treaty of subsidy had been actually 
pone Ba with the latter power.— 
The cabinets of Berlin and Vienna, 
but particularly the latter, had rea- 
son to be dissatisfied and alarmed 
at the conduct of France. It was 
possible, therefore, that a new con- 
tederacy might be formed, and war 
again kindled on the continent of 
Europe: and asin all governments, 
even the most arbitrary, public 
opinion has some weight, it was of 
importance to persuade the people 
ot France that the continuance of 
hostilities was to be ascribed entirely 
to the ambition of England. In 
the event of a new coalition, they 
would be disposed to co-operate 
more cordially with the state, and 
to submit with greater cheerfulness 
to the sacritices which would be re- 
quired of them, if they were satis- 
hed of the moderate views and pa- 
cific spirit of their own government, 
and were led to believe, that instead 
of provoking war, it had been 
compelled to defend itself against 
the injustice and aggression of 
loraign powers, 
Vhe overtures of the French 





government were conveved in the 
form of a letter, addressed by 
Buonaparte to his Britannic mg. 
jesty. ‘This unusual mode of com. 
munication, which he had before 
adopted upon his accession to the 
office of first consul, was chosen 
from an affectation of extraordin: 

frankness and candour, and froma 
professed desire to disengage $0 
important a transaction from the 
intrigues of cabinets, and the pers 
plexities and delays of form. After 
adverting to his recent elevation to 
the throne of France, he observed 
that the war was without an object, 
and that it was therefore impos 
sible to foresee its termination= 
“Peace,” he continued, “ is the 
wish of my heart; but war has 
never been inconsistent with my 
glory... I conjure your majesty not 
to deny yourself the happiness of 
giving peace to the world, nor to 
eave that satisfaction to your chil 
dren: for certainly there never was 
a more fortunate opportunity, nor 
2 moment more favourable to s- 
lence every passion, and to listen 
only to the sentiments of humanity 
and reason. ‘his moment once 
lost, what end can be assigned toa 
war which all my efforts shall not 
have been able to terminate? Your 
majesty has gained more within ter 
years, both in territory and riches, 
than the whole extent of Europe. 
Your nation is at the highest oes 
of prosperity : What can it hope 
from war ?—To form a coalition 
among some powers of the cont 
nent —'The continent will remam 
tranquil: a coalition can only it 
crease the preponderance and COR 
tinental greatness of France. To 
renew intestine troubles >The 
times are no longer the same. +9 
destroy our finances ?—+Finances 
founded on a flourishing agri 
ture can never be destroy 7 
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take from France her ‘colonies ?— 
The colonies are to France only a 
secondary object ; and does not 
your majesty already possess more 
than you know how to preserve ? 
If your majesty would but reflect, 
you must perceive that the war Is 
without an object, without any 
presumable result to yourself !— 
Alas! what a melancholy prospect, 
that two nations should = fight, 
merely for the sake of fghting.— 
The world is sufficiently large for 
our two nations to live in, and rea- 
son is sufficiently powerful to dis- 
cover means of reconciling every 
thing when the wish for reconcilia- 
tion exists upon both sides. I have, 
however, fulfilled a sacred duty, 
and one that is dear to my heart.— 
I trust your majesty will believe in 
the sincerity of my sentiments, and 


my wish to give you every proof 


of it.”’ 

There appeared no adequate 
reason to induce the British go- 
vernment to depart, upon this oc- 
casion, from the usual mode of com- 
municating with foreign powers. 
It was evident, indeed, that the 
establishment of such a precedent 
might lead to much inconvenience. 
It had always been « part of the 
European system, and was founded 
upon just ideas of decorum, and of 
the importance of maintaining the 
dignity of the crown, that the sove- 
reign should never communicate 
with foreign powers except through 
the medium of his ministers. Thus 
the individual honour of the prince 
was never pledged ; and he was 
preserved from all personal recri- 
mimation and contest, the effect of 
which might have been to degrade 
the majesty of the throne in the 
opimon and esteem of the multi- 
tude, The answer to the over- 
tures of Buonaparte was accord- 
iagly transmitted, by the British 
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cabinet, through the secretary of 
state, lord Muigrave, to the French 
minister for foreign affairs. It 
stated “ that there was no object 
which his majesty hed more at 
heart than to avail himself of the 
tirst Opportunity to procure again 
for his subjects the advantages of 
peace, founded upon such a basis 
as might not be incompatible with 
the permanent security and essential 
interests of his dominions. His 
majesty Was persuaded that that 
end could only be attained by ar- 
rangements which might at the 
same time provide for the future 
safety and tranquillity of Europe, 
and prevent the recurrence of the 
dangers and calamities in which it 
was involved, Contormably to this 
sentiment, his majesty felt that it 
was impossible for him to answer 
more particularly the overture 
which had been made to him,til he 
had time to communicate with the 
powers of the continent, with whom 
he was engaged in contidential con- 
nexions and relations, and especially 
with the emperor of Russia, who 
had given the strongest proofs of 
the wisdom and elevation of the 
sentiments with which he was 
animated, and the lively interest 
which he took in the safety and 
independence of the continent.” 
The establishment of the new 
empire of the French, and the ele- 
vation of Buonaparte to the imperial 
dignity, was followed by a corre- 
spondent alteration in the governe- 
ment of the Italian republic. Se- 
veral considerations contributed to 
thischange. Lt might, perhaps, be 
supposed, that the humble ottice of 
president was devrading to the ma- 
jesty of the emperor. ‘lhe admini- 
stration of a monarchy was more 
simple, and required less delicacy 
of management than a republic, in 
which, however modelled, a striking 
se incon- 
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inconsistency must for ever appear 
between the forms of popular pro- 
ceedings and the absolute authority 
of the chief. But above all it wasa 
part of the policy and the ambition 
of Buonaparte, not merely to pos- 
sess but to be enabled to transmit 
his power ; and the establishment 
of the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession, which seemed involved in 
the very idea of monarchy, was 
with difhculty reconcileable to a re- 
public. 

In order to prepare the way for 
the accomplishment of this object, 
it was observed that the constitu- 
tion established at Lyons was a 
mere temporary arrangement, and 
designed only to answer an imme- 
diate exigency :—that it had always 
been intended that the system 
should be revised as soon as the 
situation of Europe and of italy 
would permit. That period had 
at ilieh arrive, aud it was proper 
to take immediate measures for the 
accomplishment of this important 
object. The vice-president of the 
Italian republic, Melzi, the mem- 
bers of the consulta of state, and 
the deputies ot the colleges, and the 
constituted bodies, had repaired to 
Paris for the purpose of attending 
at the imperial coronation. Buona- 
parte affected to consider this em- 
bassy as the legal representative and 
organ of the ftalian republic. He 
therefore ordered the members to 
assemble for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the state of their 
government and laws, and directed 
them to suggest such alterations 
and improvements as the situation 
of the country might appear to re- 
guire. After a decent interval of 
deliberation, it was determined, 
that the republican torm of govern- 
ment was ill-calculated for the 
interest and happiness of the people 
of Italy ; that it became requisite, 


therefore, as a preliminary measyre 
that it should give place to the es. 
tablishment of a constitutional me. 
narchy, and that Buonaparte should 
be entreated to accept the sove 
reignty. 

The members of the deputation 
requested to be admitted loa pub. 
lic audience, and this application 
was immediately granted. Upon 
the appoinied day, Buonaparte, 
seated upon the tmpevial throne, 
and attended, according to the cere. 
monial of the new empire, gave 
orders for the admission of the 
Italian deputies. They were in. 
troduced by the grand master of the 
ceremonies; and the result of their 
labours was communicated in a 
studied oration by the vice-president 
Melzi. The topics were sufficiently 
obvious. The constitution of Lyons 
was merely provisional, and a 
change had become necessary in 
order to insure the repose ard the 
happiness of Italy. The subject 
had been maturely and anxiously 
considered. The superior advan 
tages of a constitutional monarchy 
were established, as well by expe. 
rience as by the deductions of rea 
son. ‘The sovereign himself was 
designated by every sentiment of 
gratitude, of conidence, and ate 
fection. ‘ Deign then, sire,” said 
the orator, “deign to perfect the 
wish of the assembly, over which I 
have the honour to preside. The 
interpreter of all the sentiments 
which animate the hearts of the 
Italian citizens, it brings to you im 
this wish the most sincere homage. 
[t will report to them with joy, that 
in accepting it you will have dou 
bled the strength of the ties which 
bind you to the preservation, the 
defence, and the prosperity of the 
Italian empire. Yes, sire, you 
wished that the Italian republic 
should exist, and it has a 
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Wish that the Italian monarchy 
should be happy, and tt shall be 
so.” Buonaparte was easily pre- 
vailed tpon to yield to the wishes 
and entreaties of the citizens of 
Italy. After a short Pause, he re- 
plied to the address of the vice- 

sident. He reminded the de- 

ties that to him their country was 
indebted for the original establish- 
ment of its independence ; and he 
expatiated upon the interest which 
he had always taken in the, wel- 
fare of the republic. ** When at 
Lyons,” he added, “ you deemed 
it for your interest that we should 
be at the head of your government; 
and still persevering in the same 
opinion, you now will that we 
should be the first of your kings, 
The separation of the crowns of 
France and Italy, which micht be 
advantageous to insure the indepen- 
dence of your posterity, would at 
the present moment be fatal to your 
existence and tranquillity. I shall 
keep this crown, but only so long 
as your interest shall require it; and 
I shall with pleasure see the mo- 
ment arrive when | can place it on 
the head of a younger person, ani- 
mated by my spirit, and equally 
anxious to provide for your security 
and happiness.” ‘The joint reso- 
lutions of the consulta, the deputies 
of the colleves, and the constituted 
bodies were then read by Melzi, and 
adopted by Buonaparte. It was 
stipulated that the throne of Italy 
should be hereditary in the male 
line, both natural and adopted, to 
the perpetual exclusion of females 
and their issue ; and that the right 
ot adoption should not extend to 
any other person than a citizen of 
the French empire, or ot the repub- 
lic of Italy: that the crown of 
Italy should not be united to that 
ot France, except upon the head of 
the present emperor, and that none 
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of his successors should be allowed 
to reign in Italy unless they resided 
upon the territory ot the Ituian re- 
public; that Buonaparte should 
have the right of giving himselt, 
during his lite, a successor among 
his legitimate mate children, whe- 
ther begotten or adopted; but that 
he could not exercise this right 
without endangering the security 
of the state as long as the French 
troops continued to occupy the 
kingdom of Naples, as long as the 
Russian armies retained possession 
of Cortu, as long as the British 
forces held Malta, and the penin- 
sula of Italy was every instant in 
danger of becoming the theatre of 
war between the greatest powers ot 
europe. 

It must be evident that this so- 
lemn farce was prepared, and the 
parts assigned to the several per- 
formers. under the immediate di- 
rection of the French government. 
The whole proceeding is too much 
in the style of coarse and vulgar 
policy to impose even upon the 
most careless observer. It would 
appear, mdeed, as if Buonaparte 
had scareely condescended to at- 
tempt concealing the real nature 
of the transaction, ‘The motives 
also which led to the limitations in 
the descent of the crown, and to the 
hope which was held out that Buo- 
naparte might at some future pe- 
riod be induced to resign the scep- 
tre, are sufficiently clear and intelli- 
gible. ‘The separation of the two 
governments had been stipulated 
at the pacification of Luneville, and 
it was a pare of the policy of the 
French cabmet to profess upon 
all occasions a religious respect for 
the. obligation of treaties, The 
continuance of the war, however, 
afforded a pretext for the tempo- 
rary union of the two crowns 3 
Europe, in the mean time, would 
T 4 become 
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become gradually accustomed to 
this state of things; and beiore 
the termination of the contest some 
other excuse, equally satisfactory 
and valid, might be found to jus- 
tify the permanent establishment 
of the system. Buonaparte had 
also an opportunity of making a 
signal display of his moderation, in 
declining to accept in its full extent 
the offer made by the Italian de- 
puties ; and a specious answer 


was furnished, by the terms of 


this settlement, to those who might 
object, that by placing the crown 
upon his head, Italy would be- 
come a mere province of France, 
and her national independence be 
for ever annihilated. 

While Buonaparte was engaged 
in the execution of these schemes 
of grandeur and ambition, the 
attention of the British cabinet 
was anxiously directed to the 
negotiations at St. Petersburgh. 
At length, on the 11th of April, 
a treaty of concert was con- 
cluded between Great Britain and 
Russia, in which the two govern- 
ments agreed to adopt the most 
efficacious means for forming a 
general league of the states of Eu- 
rope, to be directed against the 

ywer of France. The objects 
of this league were undoubtedly 
of great importance to the general 
welfare of Europe; but it would 
be impossible, after having wit- 
nessed the events of the last ten 
years, to forbear smiling at the 
sanguine spirit by which they were 
dictated. These objects were stated 
to be :—First, The evacuation of 
the country of Hanover and the 
North of Germany.—Sccondly, The 
establishment of the independence 
of the republics of Holland and 
Switzerland. —Thirdly, The re-esta- 
blishment of the king of Sardinia 
in Piedmont, with as large an aug- 
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Lhe luture security of the kingdom 
of Naples, and the completeevacys, 
tron of Italy, the island of Elba 
included, by the French forcese. 
Fiithly, The establishment of an 
order of things in Europe, which 
might effectually guaranty the ge 
curity and independence of the 
different states, and present a solid 
barrier agaist future usurpation, 
I hat the cabinets of Great Bri. 
tain and Russia should have so fa 
deluded themscives, that they should 
have profited so little from former 
experience, as to have united in a 
league for such objects, would a 
pear almost incredible, if the treaty 
itself did not bear testimony to the 
fact. It must have been evident, 
upon the slightest consideration, 
that nothing but a series of the 
most extraordinary successes, that 
nothing indeed short of the complete 
humiliation of France, could pos. 
stbly have led to the accomplish. 
ment of a scheme so extravagant 
and visionary. For the prosecu- 
tion of the great objects of this 
treaty, it was proposed by the first 
article that an army of tive hun 
dred thousand men should be le 
vied ; but ina subsequent separate 
article the contracting parties, after 
observing thatit was more desirae 
ble than easy to assemble so large 
a force, agreed that the treaty 
should be carried into execution 
as soon as it should be possible to 
oppose to France an active force 
amounting to 400,000 men. It 
was understood and stipulated that 
these troops should be provided 
by the powers of the continent who 
should become parties to the league, 
and subsidies should be granted 
by Great Britain in the proportion 
of 1,250,000/. sterling for every 
100,000 men, besides a om 
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° 
ble additional sum for the neces- 
expense occasioned in bring- 


sary ~ 
ing them into the field. 

Austria, from the very com- 
mencement of the negotiation, had 
been solicited to beccme a party 
to this concert. The treaty was m- 
deed evidently framed upon the sup- 

ition that the emperor would 
be induced to join the confede- 
rates ; since, without his co-opera- 
tion re no hopes were entertain- 
ed of Prussia), it was manifest 
that the objects of the league 
could never be attained. Instructed, 
however, and rendered cautious by 
former disasters, he felt the utmost 
reluctance to engage in a new 
alliance against France. Equally 
interested, and equally anxious, 
either with Russia or Great bri- 
tain, to restrain the power of that 
country, he yet foresaw the dith- 
culties with which, in the present 
situation of Europe, such an at- 
tempt would be attended. He 
recollected (it was indeed impos- 
sible that he should forget) the 
fatal issue of the two last wars; it 
was evident, that at the commence- 
ment of hostilities Austria would 
be obliged to rely solely upon her 
own resources; and if the arms 
and the efforts of the allies should 
eventually prove unsuccessful, her 
territories would become a prey to 
the ambition and rapacity of France; 
while the other confederates, from 
the advantages of their situation, 
would sustain but little compara- 
tive injury. He felt, too, that nei- 
ther the armies nor the finances of 
his empire were in such a condition 
as to enable him to make exertions 
correspondent to the preatness and 
importance of the contest. In a 
memorial drawn up under the 
direction of the cabinet of Vienna, 
ome time subsequent to the period 
to which we are now udverting, it 
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is observed, after a particular ex- 
amination of the relative force of 
France and the allies, that, “ consi- 
dering the estimate which had 
been made, and the advantages 
which France enjoyed in her geo- 
graphieal situation, whether for 
detence or aggression, the mainie- 
nance of peace ull a morefavourable 
juncture should arise, seemed to be 
infinitely desirable.”’ [tis impossi- 
ble to condemn the anxiety and 
caution displayed by the emperor 
in the progress of this negotiation, 
t is dithcult indeed not to feel sur- 
prised that he shouid ever have 
been induced to depart from those 
pacitic counsels, which the situa- 
tion of his dominions at that period 
seemed to render not only prudent 
but necessary. Notwithstanding 
this disposition, however, the courts 
of St. James and St. Petersburgh 
still entertamed hopes that the em- 
peror would at length join the 
league, either induced by their 
solicitations and promises, or per- 
haps impelled by new acts of insult 
and aggression on the part of the 
enemy. In order, however, to has- 
ten. his determination, a separate 
article was added to the treaty of 
concert, by which it was provided 
that Great Britain should pay to 
Austria the stipulated subsidy, in 
the event only of her forces being 
brought to actagainst France within 
the period of four months. But as 
this step had been taken solely for 
the purpose of quickening the empe- 
ror, by leading him to suppose that 
it he should delay his co-operation 
he might forfeit the pecunfary aid 
of Great Britain, a secret article 
was at the same time signed with 
Russia, by which it was , om 
that the promised assistance should 
be granted to Austria, if her 
armies took the field before the 
close of the year. ‘The policy pur- 
sued 
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sued by Buonaparte promoted the 
views and objects ot the abled 
courts. The assumption of the 


crown of Italy in direct opposition 


to the provisions of the treaty of 
Lunevil e, and the Mcrease ot the 
French armies in that country, 
excited the resentment and awaken- 
ed the jealousy of the emperor. 
Asa measure of precaution, and 
in order to guard against surprise, a 
proportionate augmentation of the 
Austrian troops became necessary. 
It was pretended, for the purpose of 
avoiding explanations, which im the 
present disposition of the two {vO- 
vernments might have been pro- 
ductive of much mutual irritation, 
that this measure was adopted 
solely in consequence of the dan- 
rerous epidemical disorder which 
jad appeared in several parts of 
Italy; that prudence required the 
establishment of an extensive cor- 
don, in order to prevent the in- 
troduction of this distemper into 
the Austrian dominions. 

In the mean time, while Austria, 
apprehensive of the consequences 
of a new war with France, ap- 
peared unwilling to become a pariy 
to the league, Russia resolved to 
send an ambassador to Paris, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the objects of the trea v of concert 
might be accomplished by nego- 
tiation, and ol laying those suSDI- 
cions which her continued irter- 
course with Great Britain had ex- 
cited in the French government. 

M. Novosiltzoff, the great cham- 
berlain of the emperor, Was accord- 
ingly directed to repair to Berlin, 
and toapply, through the mediation 
of the government of Prussia, for 
passports to the French ambassador 
resident at that court. This ap- 

lication was communicated to 
Suonaparte, who was then at Mi- 
lan, and orders were issued that 


a 
the passports should be immed: 
ately delivered. 7 

The odject of Buonaparte’s jour. 
ney to ltaly was to assume With 
the requisite solemnities the crow, 
of his new kingdom. The cere. 
mony was pertormed on the ¢ 
of May, in the cathedral chureh 
of Milan, by cardinal Caprara the 
archbishop of that city, who wa 
authorised by the pope to preside 
upon this occasion. In the pre. 
parations for this grand spectacle, 
a suitable and prudent attention 
had been paid to the ini uence af 
external splendour, and to th 
weight derived from the authority 
of religion, and the veneration paid 
to antient and established forms. 
Buonaparte, wearing the two dia 
dems of France and Ltaly, bearing 
the sceptre and the hand of justi, 
and clothed with the royal mantle, 
proceeded in the midst of 2 mag. 
nificent and solemn procession from 
the palace to the cathedral. He 
wis met at the entrance of the 
church by the cardial and the 
clergy, and the air was perfumed 
with the incense which was burnt 
in the presence of their new s 
vereien. “ Sire,” said the cardinal, 
addressing Buonaparte, “ det 
to accept im this sacred temple, 
chosen by your majesty for the 
solemin ceremony of your corona 
tion, the homage ot the clergy 
and people of Milan ; aad look 
with the eyes of a tender father 
upon the assembly af cardinal, 
bishops, and clergy, who this day 
unite with me to celebrate that 
august event, and to implore the 
Author of all good to shower down 
upon your imperial and royal pet 
son an abundance of all heavenly 
blessings.” Buonaparte was thent 
troduced to the sanctuary, and Com 
ducted to a throne which was 
corated with the insignia of 
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French empire and of the king- 
dom of Italy. The msignia of 
Charlemagne were placed at the 
entrance of the sanctuiry m front 
of the altar. Upon this altar the 
roval ornaments were then depo- 
sited, and the cardinal pronounced 
over them his solemn benediction. 
Buonaparte, advancing from his 
throne, receive! from the hand of 
the cardinal the ring, and other 
ensigns of royalty. He then 
ascended the steps of the altar, and 
taking in his hand the crown of tron, 
the antient crown of the kings 
of Lombardy, he placed it with a 
determined air upon his head, pro- 
nouncing at the same time witha 
firm voice these emphatical words, 
“ Dieu me la donne, gare a qui la 
touche.” He then returned it to 
the altar; and taking the crown 
of Italy placed it in like manner, 
amidst the acclamations of the 
eo a upon his head. From 
¥¢ sanctuary Buonaparte, proceed- 
ing to the body of the church, 
ascended the throne which had 
been raised for this oceasion, at- 
tended by the great officers of 
state, and surrounded with all the 
ensigns of power, and with every 
circumstance of studied maguifi- 
cence and pomp. The grand al. 
moner upon his knee presented the 
volume of the gospels, and the 
oath of coronation was delivered 
by the president of the councils. 
Buonaparte having pronounced the 
oath, a herald immediately pro- 
claimed in a loud voice, “ Napo- 
leon, emperor of the French and 
king of Italy, is crowned and en- 
throned.—Long live the emperor 
and king!”? In the same instant all 
the attendants repeated, “ Long 
live the emperor and king !” and 
tie church resounded with the 
shouts and applause of the mul- 
ttude. ‘The ceremony was con- 
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cluded with a Te Deum, and the 
procession returned to the palace. 

But Buonaparte did not suffer 
himselt to be entirely engrossed 
by these vain spectacles. He 
availed himself of the opportunity 
offered by this journey, to examine 
the state of the fortifications of Ita. 
ly, and to inspect the troops, both 
French and Italians, stationed 
in that country. Two immense 
camps were formed; the one in 
the vicinity of Castiglione, a town 
in the Mantuan territory, the other 
in the celebrated plain of Marengo. 
Buonaparte repatred successively 
to each of these stations, and the 
troops performed their manceuvyes 
under the eve of their sovereign. 
He commended their discipline, 
and encouraged it by rewards and 
romises. He reminded the army 
of .its former victories; and by all 
the usual arts, accompanied with a 
judicious mixture of condescension 
and authority, secured the attache 
ment and confirmed the respect 
and confidence of his troops. ‘These 
military spectacles were conducted 
with every circumstance of osten- 
tation. ‘Lhe principal and evident 
object of Buonaparte was to con- 
vince the emperor, of whose dis- 
position he had reason to be jealous, 
that he was prepared effectually 
to oppose any hostile attempt which 
might be made upon his new king- 
dom of Italy. 

While Buonaparte was employed 
at Milan in settling the constitu- 
tion and civil code of his new king- 
dom, his agents were actively en- 
gaged in another quarter in pre- 
paring the way for a fresh act 
of usurpation. The republic of 
Genoa, notwithstanding the narrow 
limits of its territory, had occupied 
a distinguished place in the history 
of modern Europe. It was in- 
debted for this celebrity partly to 
accidental 
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accidental! causes, and partly to the 
advantages of its situation and the 
enterprising spirit of its people. 
The various revolutions of this re- 
public, its alternate state of free- 
dom and of subjection to torcign 
influence, are tamiliarly known. 
The period, however, had at lk nguh 
arrived when even the torms o! na- 
tional independence were to ter- 
minate; and the republic was des- 
tined to be absorbed and lost m the 
immense and overwhelming mass 
of the French empire. The disas- 
trous events which resulted from 
this revolution, the war of which it 
appears to have been the rmmediate 
occasion, and the fatal issue of that 
war, not merely to the greatness of 
the house of Austria, but to the 
general liberties of Europe, will 
render it an event for ever memo- 
rable in the history of mankind. 
The foundations of this measure 
were laid several months before Bu- 
onaparte’s journey to Italy. Under 
pretence that the Genoese were in- 
capable of protecting themselves 
trom the depredations ot the Dar- 
bary powers,a treaty was concluded 
on the 20th of Oct. 1504, between 
that republic and Salicetti, the 
French minister, upon the part and 
in the name ot his Poverhineit. 
By this treaty Buonaparte engaged 
either to procure fo the Genoese 
a peace with the corsairs of Atrica, 
or to allow them to make use of 
the French fiag tor the security of 
their commerce. It was stipulated 
also, that upon payment of a small 
duty the importation of all Genoese 
commodities should be permiutied 
into Piedmont and the territories 
of Parma and Placentia.—As an 
equivalent for these advantages, 
Genoa engaged to furaish 6000 
seamen to France during the war. 
By another article she ceded to that 
powe! he harbo urs, together with 





the arsenal, galley-harbour, dock, 
yard, and basin, and engaged x 
her own expense to enlarge the 
latter, so as to render it capable of 
receiving ten ships of the ling, 
which she uidertook to build fg 
France. 

At the time when this convention 
was signed, a ship cf the line, 9 
frirate, and two corvettes recently 
finished, were lying in the dock oj 
Genoa. It was further agreed that 
these vessels should be placed at 
the disposal ci the French gover 
ment. By the provisions of this 
treaty, which were evidently dic. 
tated by Buonaparte himself, he ae- 
quired complete possession of all 
the naval means and resources of 
the Genoese republic. 

But this arrangement was from its 
nature merely temporary. Buona 
parte was resolved that it should a. 
sume a more permanent character, 
—he was resolved to possess the 
tormaswell as the substance ot pow- 
er, and he determined thereforeupon 
the permanent annexation of there 
public to the French empire. The 
particular situation of the Genoese 
territories seems to have been a 
principal motive to this measure, 
That republic, extending along the 
gulfto which it has given tts name, 
Was interposed between Piedmont 
and the Mediterranean; and as this 
latter country had been united to 
France, the incorporation of Genoa 
became necessary in order to com 
plete the arrangement. 

The line of policy to be pursued 
upon this occasion was extremely 
simple, It was convenient that 
some decent attention should be 
paid to the form of the proceed: 
ings, and that at least some appeal 
ance of moderation should be a 
sumed. It was accordingly deter 
mined that the proposal for 


union should origimate with the st 
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nate and the people of Genoa, and 
that Buonaparte should seem to ac- 
cede to the general wishes and en- 
treaties of the republic. Accord- 
ingly the requisite precautions hav- 
ing been ad pred, and the minds of 
the people sufficiently prepared for 
the event, the senate after due de- 
liberation resolved that an address 
should be presented to Buonaparte, 
sraving that he would allow the 
republic of Genoa to be perma- 
nently united to the French em- 
ire. This address was signed not 
only by the members of the senate, 
but by many individuals who had 
heen either overawed or gained 
tu the French mterest ; and it was 
ordered that an embassy consisting 
of the doge and the deputies of the 
sate and people should proceed 
to Milan for the purpose of present - 
ing ittotheemperor, Upon then 
arrival in that city they publicly 
untolded the object of their mission. 
Buonaparte was not inexorable. He 
listened with attention and with fa- 
vours and afterwards addressed 
the doge and the deputies ina la- 
boured speech, in which heenlarg d 
gravity upon the 
importance and the necessity of 
this union to the republic of Ge- 
moa. After adverting to the de- 
piedations committed upon the 
trade of the republic by the Barbary 
PpOWCTs, and to the maritime tv- 
ranny exercised ty Great Britain, 
he observed that “ when a commer- 
cal nation could no longer main- 
tain its naval independence, it be- 
came necessary to resort to the pro- 
tection of a more powertel flag, 
“Twill,” added he, “ realize your 
{ wil unite you to 
my great people. I shall thereby 
acquire additional means of ren- 
‘ting that protection more pow- 
— which | have been always sO 
Well disposed to extend to you. My 
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people will with pleasure receive 
you. The signatures of all your 
citizens subscribed to the request 
which you now make to me dispel 
every objection which I might have 


had tourge They constitute the 
only right which | consider as les 
gitimate. In causing that law to 
ve respected, I shall only establish 
the independence which I - have 
promised you.” ‘his extraordinary 
transaction was immediately com- 
municated to the different courts 
of Europe, and excited in every 
quarier the liveliest feelings of ine 
dignation. ‘The emperor Alex- 
ander in particular was incensed at 
this new outrage. Such an open 
violation of those principles which 
were justly regarded as essential to 
the general salety, committed not 
only during the peace of the contt- 
nent, but when passports had been 
delivered to his.ambassador, in ors 
der that a negotiation might be 
commenced tor the purpose of pro- 
viding for the permanent security 
and reps se of ours pes he considered 
as an indecent insult to his person 
and crown, He tssued immediate 
orders tor the recall of M. Novoe 
siitzof; and the messenger dis- 
patched upon this oceasion was 
commanded to repair with the ut- 
most diligence to Berlin. M. No- 
vosiltzof had not yet left that citys 
he immediately therefore returned 
his passports to the Prussian minie 
ster of state, baron de Hardenberg, 
and at the same time delivered by 
order ot his court a memorial ex- 
planatory of the object of his mis- 
sion and of the circumstances which 
had led to its termmation. 

Tt stated that “the emperor 
had in compliance with tie wishes 
of his Britannic majesty sent his 
ambassador to Bucnaparte, to mect 
the pacitic overtures which he had 
made to the court of Loadon: that 

the 
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the existing -disagreement between 
Russia and France might have pla- 
ced insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of a negotiation for peace by 
a Russian minister; but that his 
imperial majesty of Russia did not 
for a moment hesitate to pass over 
all personal displeasure and all the 
vsual formalities: that he had de- 
clared he would only receive the 
passports upon condition that his 
minister should enter directly upon 
a negotiation with the chiet of the 
French govermment, without ac- 
knowledging the new utle which 
be had assumed ; and that Buona- 
parte should give explicit assurances 
that he was still animated by the 
same Wish for a general peace which 
he had appeared to show in his let- 
ter to his Britannic majesty : that 
aiter his Prussian majesty had 
transmitted the positive answer of 
the court of the Thuilleries, that it 
‘rsevered in the intention sincerely 
to lend its hand to a pacific nego- 
tiation, the emperor had accepted 
the passports; bat that by a tresh 
transgression of the most solemn 
treaties the union of the Ligurian 
republic with France had been et- 
fected: that this event of itself, the 
circumstances which had accompa- 
nied it, the formalities which had 
been employed to hasten the exe- 
cution of it, the moment which had 
been chesen to carry the same into 
execution, jad formed an aggregate 
which must terminate the sacrinces 
which the emperor weuld have 


made at the pressing request of 
Great Britain, and in the hope of 


restoring Uanquillity to Europe by 
the means of nejrotiation,” 
Bu: the most important effect 


resulting from the annexation of 


Genoa was the impression which 
it appears to have made upon the 
cabinet of Vienna. Notwithstand- 
ing the urgent solicitations of Rus- 
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sia, and the immense pecuniary 
offers made by Great Britain, 
Austria had hitherto refused to ae. 
cede to the treaty of concert, She 
had acquiesced in the assumpr 
of the crown of Italy; she had eygp 
itis suid, directed her ambassadorto 
congratulate Buonaparte upon thar 
event. But this last act of usu. 
pation, combined with the formi. 
dable military attitude which Frange 
had assumed in the north of Italy, 
convinced her that nothing was to 
be hoped from pacific councils, 

Irged therefore by the remon. 
strances of the allies, and impelled 
by the strongest feelings of resent. 
ment 2nd desperation, she aban. 
doned her former cautious system 
of policy, artd consented to become 
a purty to the league. 

The cabinet of Vienna war 
deeply impressed with the im. 
portance of the impending con. 
test, and with the necessity of 
making exertions correspondent 
to this great emergency. Her 
armies were therefore diligent. 
ly recruited, and large reintorce- 
ments were sent to Italy and the 
Tyrol; military works were com 
structed upon the territory of Ve 
nice; and the details of the march 
and co-operation of the Russian 
troops were concerted with the ba 
ron de Wintzingerode, who hadbeen 
deputed for that purpose by the 
court of St. Petersburgh. It was 
impossible that these indications of 
a hostile design could escape the 
observation and vigilance of the 
Irench government. Every move 
ment was distinctly noted; 
accordingly the strongest remon 
strances were made both by 
Rochetoucault the French mimstet 
at Vienna, and by M. Talley 
himself to the Austrian ambassador 
at Paris. The court of Viennam 
reply to these complaints observed 
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that the measures which had been 
pursued were mere ‘ly precaut iONATY 3 
that the increase of the Reuclon 
army on the frontiers of Italy was 
occas ioned by the aug mentation of 
the French force in that country ; 
that the government « t France was 
the less entitled to « ‘omplain of the 
conduct of the emperor in this par- 
ticular, since his armies were sta- 
tioned within the limits of his own 
dominions, whereas those of France 
were assembled in a foreign and 
independent state ; and lastly, that 
it was the emperor’s firm determi- 
ni tion to adopt such a system as 
ight be requisite to support the 
ee ur of his crown and to insure 
the safety of his dominions. 

But notwithstanding the mili- 
tary preparations of Austria, and 
the determined tone in which she 
vindicated her conduct in reply to 
the complaints and remonstrances 


of France, she was still desirous of 


mak ing another attempt, in oppo- 
sition as it appears to the opmion 
and the wish of the allies, to obtain 
the gre it objects o 4 the confederacy 
rather by negotiation than by arms. 
The Austrian minister at Paris 
Was according r}y directed wo deliver 
in the name of the emperor a de- 


Claration, in which the courts of 


the Thuilleries and St. P etersburgh 
Were invited to renew the negotia- 
ton which, had so abruptly termi- 
ated in cons equence ol the « change 

which h ar taken place with respect 

0 Genoa The emperor ut the 
same time declared his readiness to 
concur in re-es! tblishing the peace 
of E Atrope, and expressed his con- 
Viction that the court of Berlin 
Would ¢); ice! fully contribute to the 


998 on en ies o . 
attainment of the same desirable 
ob 


vjyect. 

Buonaparte was at this time at 
Boulo gne, apparently — d with 
‘ne pteparations destined for the 
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descent upon England. The de- 
claration of the cabinet of Vienna 
was accordingly transmitted to that 
place, and after a short interval 
r, answer was presented by M. 

‘Talleyrand to the Austrian mi- 
nister, Buonaparte rejected the 
proposed mediation. It was im- 
possible. in the present situation of 
affairs that it could lead toa fa- 
vourable result. He complained 
in the bitterest terms of the con- 
duct both of Great Britain and 
Russta. ‘The former power would 
never submit to make peace with 
France, while a hope remained of 
engaging Austria inthe war. But 
it the cabinet of Vienna would imi- 
tate the conduct of Prussia, and de- 
clare its resolution to maintain a 
strict neutrality, Great Britain 
would then be coinpelled to revert 
to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Amiens; the peace of Europe 
would be established; and the resto- 
ration of general tranquillity would 
lead to the immediate separation 
of the two crowns of France and 
Italy, in conformity with the en- 
gagement Which Buonaparte had 
made, and which he took that occa- 
sion formally to renew. His army 
in Ltaly, it was observed, amounted 
only to 50,000 men, and of these 
15,000 were stationed at the extre- 
mity of the peninsula, while the 
number of Austrian troops in that 
country exceeded 70,000. If the 
cabinet of Vienna were sincerely 
desirous of peace, it would lessen 
this force; it would immediately 
withdraw the ar:ny assembled in 
the Tyrol; it would cease to form 
magazines, and discontinue the con- 
struction of ficld-works in the tere 
ritory of Venice. “ ‘The most ef- 
ficacious mediation for peace that 
Austria can employ, 1s to observe 
a perfect neutrality; not to arm, 
not to compel France to make any 
diversion, 
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diversion, not to leave England the 
least hope of seducing her into the 
war.” 

Two days after the date of this 
note, a second communication, 
nearly to the same etiect but ex- 
pressed in a more peremptory style, 
was addressed by M. ‘Talleyrand 
to the Austrian ambassador. He 
demanded in the name of his master 
an immediate and categorical ex- 
planation of the hostile dispositions 
and «movements in the dominions 
of the emperor. He further re- 
quired, that the twenty-one regi- 
ments which had been recently sent 
mto the German and Italian Tyrol 
should be withdrawn; that the con- 
struction of the held-works should 
be suspended ; and that the troops 
in Styria and Carinthia, in Car- 
mola, Frivh, and the Venetian 
territory, should be reduced to their 
ordinary establishment. Lastly, he 
insisted that the court of Vienna 
should make known to England its 
resolution to maintain the most 
strict and scrupulous neutrality. 
li Austria should refuse to comply 
with these demands, if she should 
delay her answer, or return an 
eVasive rc ply, such conduct would 
be considered as amounting to a 
declaration of war: Buonaparte 
would teel himselt called upon to 
take immediate measures jor the 
security of his dominions; tor he 
would not commit so great an 
oversight as to allow his enemies 
the opportunity of uniting their 
forces against him. 

Whatever hopes might have 
been hefore entertained, it was evi- 
dent, from the spirit in which this 
note was dictated,and the unbound- 
ed pretensions of the French govern- 
ment, that war could no longer be 
avoided. The court of Vienna 
had advanced too far to recede; 
and accordingly every exertion 
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was now made to prepare for te 
contest. An order was issued y 
on the 28th of August to place 
the army upon the war establish. 
ment. As soon as the French am 
bassador M. Rochefoucault, who 
still rematned at Vienna, was ape 
prised of this measure, he demand. 
ed an audience of the vice-chan 
cellor. He entered the minister's 
apartment with the order in his 
hand :— You wish then for war,” 
said the Frenchman in an impatient 
and angry tone: “ Well then, you 
shall have it ;” and after a confer. 
ence which was conducted u 
both sides with much warmth he 
abruptly quitted the cabinet. 

While these transactions were 
passmg in Germany, Buonaparte 
did not allow himself to remain in. 
active. ‘The hostile dispositions 
and intentions of Austria were 
sufficiently manitest, and he had ak 
ready declared to the emperor that 
he would not delay his operations 
till the arrival of the Russians. 
Accordingly, towards the close of 
the month of August, while he was 
still at Boulogne he issued orders 
for the march of the army from 
the coast to the banks of the Rhine. 
Similar orders were at the same 
time transmitted to general Mar 
mont, who commanded the army 
in Holland; and marshal Berna 
dotte was also directed to proceed 
with his force from Hanover to 
wards Franconia, The necessary 
arrangements being made to hasten 
the march of the troops, Buona 
parte immediately quitted Bot 
logne and repaired to Paris. 

It was of importance to the 
immediately to ascertain what com 
duct the elector of Bavaria m 
ed to pursue in the impos wal. 
According to the plan whic 
been adopted for the opening of 
campaign, it was determin 
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the Austrian army should take a 
position upon the river Lech, and 


there wait for the arrival of 
the Russians. For this purpose it 
was necessary to traverse the whole 
of the electorate ; and the friendly 
disposition and co-operation of 
that government, whose force was 
estimated at about twenty thousand 
men, would essentially contribute 
wo the security and strength of the 
Austrianarmy. But the court of 
Vienna was jealous of the inclina- 
tions and suspicious of the de- 
sins of the elector. It was sen- 
sible of the influence which Buona- 
parte ad acquired over the coun- 
cils of that prince, in consequence 
of the benefits which he had con- 
ferred upon him in the settlement 
of the indemnities. Another cir- 
cumstance contributed to increase 
the suspicions of the Austrian ca- 
binet. ‘The electoral prince was 
at thattime in France, a hostage 
m the hands of the enemy, to se- 
eure the adherence and friendship 
of his father. It was determined 
therefore to anttcipate the supposed 
designs of the elector, to call upon 
him for an immediate decision, and 
to endeavour, while the French ar- 
my was still at a distance, to inti- 
midate him into aa union with 
the allies. 

_ Por this purpose the prince of 
Sehwarzenberg was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Munich, and to deliver to 
the elector of Bavaria a letter from 
the emperor, in which he was re- 
quired immediately to join his 
army to that of Austria. The 
Prince was further directed to state 
that the electoral troups could net 
ve allowed to act in a separate 
body, but must be ines rporated with 
the Austrians. This demand was 


of anied with menaces in case 
4 tetusal; and was rendered still 


— offensive, from the um per ous 
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tone and manner in which it was 
communicated. ‘Lhe elector, taken 
by surprise, was compelled to dis- 
semble. - He entreated in the most 
earnest manner to be allowed to 
maintain his neutrality; but at 
length fected to yield to the press. 
ing remonstrances of the Austrian 
minister. He addressed a short 
note, couched in the most friendly 
terms, to the prince of Schwarzens 
berg, in which he promised upon 
certain conditions to sign the treaty 
proposed by the court of Vienna. 
On the following day, the 8th of 
Sepiember, he dispatched general 
Nogaroila with a letter to the em- 
peror. “T have directed,” said the 
elector, “ my numer to sign this 
morning a treaty with the prince of 
Schwarzenberg, pursuant to which 


’ 


1 shall join my troops to those of 


your imperial majesty.” It was 
discovered, however, that the 
prince was not invested with 


powers to negotiate, and a further 
delay was thus oblained. 

In the mean time intelligence 
was hourly received at Muaich of 
the preparations made by the Au- 
Strians to enter Bavaria. It be. 
came necessary therefore to adopt 
decisive measures. Accordingly 
on the night of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, which was the day upon 
which the treaty with Austria was 
to have been signed, orders were 
secretly issued to the different gar 
risons in Bavaria, and to the des 
tachments of ttoops scattered 
through that country, to hasten by 
forced marches into the upper pala- 
tinate. The elector, accompanied 
by his court, suddenly #ithdrew to 
Wurtzburg, and the -\ustrian ar- 
my entered Munich witout op- 
position imperialists ads 
vanced towards the upper palati- 
nate, both on the side of Bohemia 
and of Neuburg; and the elector, 

g alarmed 
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alarmed at their approach, ordered 
his army to retire mto the province 
of Franconia. The negotiation, 
however, still continued. The 
count de Buol, the Austrian mini- 
ster at Munich, was directed to fol- 
low the elector to Wurtzburg, with 
new proposals from his govern- 
ment. ‘The emferor was willing 
to allow the neutrality of the elec- 
tor, upon condition, however, that 
he should immediately disband his 
army. This proposition being re- 
jected, the minister consented on 
the part of his sovereign, that the 
elector should retain the troops of 
Swabia and Franconia, that the 
emperor’s forces should evacuate 
Munich and a certain extent of 
country, including the castle of 
Nymphenburg, around that city ; 
that no Austrian force should in fu- 
ture enter this district, which should 
be occupied by the troops of the 
elector, and appropriated for the 
residence of himselt and his court. 
The elector, relying upon the as- 
sistance and support of France, re- 
jected without hestiiation these d@ 
grading proposals; and the count 
de Buol, despairing to obtain the 
object of his mission, suddenly 
withdrew trom Wurtzburg, and 
returned to Munich. In the mean 
time the imperialists, having over- 
run the whole of Bavaria, which 
they treated almost as a conquered 
country, proceeded to make those 
dispositions which had been con- 
certed for the commencement of 
the campaign. 

As soon as intelligence was re- 
ceived at Paris that the Austrian 
army had entered the dominions of 
the elector of Bavaria, the senate 
was convened. Buonaparte re- 
paired to the hall of that assembly, 
and ascendedhis throne, surrounded 
by the great officers of government, 
and all the state ef hisnew empire. A 


long and elaborate memoria] » 
the reciprocal conduct of France 
and Austria, from the period of 
the treaty of Lunerille, was read by 
the minister for foreign affairs 
Buonaparte himself then addressed 
the senate. 

“In the present circumstances of 
Europe, I have felt anxious,” he 
said, ** to come among you, and to 
make known to you my sentiments, 
I} am going to quit my capital, and 
to place myself at the head of the 
army, in order to aflord immediate 
assistance to my allies, and to de 
fend the dearest interests of my 
people. The wishes of the eternal 
enemies of the continent are ac. 
complished : hostilities are com. 
menced in the heart of Germany: 
Austria and Russia have united 
themselves to England, and our 
age is again involved in all the ca 
lamities of war. A few days since 
I still hoped that peace would not 
be disturbed; menaces and out- 
rages I disregarded ; but the Au 
sirian army has passed the Inn 
Munich is invaded—the elector of 
Bavaria is driven from his capital 
—aiil my hopes have vanished— 
The malignant schemes of the ene- 
mies of the continent are this mo- 
ment unveiled. ‘The continued de- 
monstration of my profound love 
of peace filled them with appre 
prehension ; they feared that Au 
strin at the sight of the 
which they had dug beneath 
feet might return to sentiments of 
moderation and justice: they have 
precipitated her into the wat J 
shudder at the blood which tt 
costto Europe ; but the Frenchname 
will derive from it a new lustre 
—Senators, when at your desire, a 
the voice of the whole French ™ 
tion, 1 placed upon my head 
imperial crown, to you and to 
country I engaged to oe 
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pure and without blemish. My 
people have in all circumstances 
given me proofs of their confidence 
ond their love. They will fly to 
the colorrs of their emperor and 
his army, which in a few das’s will 
have passed the frontiers. —Magt- 
strates, soldiers, citizens, all are de- 
sirous of preserving their country 
from the influence of England, who, 
were she to prevail, would never 
grant us any but an ignominious 
peace; and the principal conditions 
of which would be, the burning of 
our fleets, the destruction of our har- 
bours, and the annihilation of our 
industry. All the promises which 
I] have made ‘to the French people, 

have fulfilled. The French peo- 
ple on their side have entered into 
no engagement with me which 
they have not more than perform- 
ed. Inthis conjuncture, so import- 
ant to their glory and to mine, they 
will continue to deserve the title of 
the great people, with which I 
ealuted them in the midst of the 
feld of battle. Frenchmen, your 
emperor will do his duty ; my _ sol- 
diers will perform theirs ; you will 
fulfil yours.” 

A copy of this specch, and of the 
memorial which had been read tothe 
senate by the minister for foreign 
affairs, was afterwards communi- 
cated in the usual form to the tri- 
bunate; and the orators of that 
body indulged themselves in’ pro- 
nouncing the most laboured and 
insipid invectives against the in- 
trigues of England, the ambition 
of Russia, and the weakness and 
perhdy of the court of Vienna. 
But it would have been inconsistent 
with the character ot Buonaparte to 
have suflered the attention of the 
senate to be wholly occupied by 
ao ceremonies. Two important 
wes Were proposed ; the one for 
ve immediate levy of $0,000 con- 
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scripts, and the other for reorganiz- 
ing and embodying the national 
guard, in order to secure the tran- 
quillity of the country during the 
absence of the regular army. On 
the following day Buonaparte lett 
Paris, and proceeded with the ut- 
most rapidity te Strasburg. 

In compliance with established 
custom, the courts of Vienna and 
the Thuilleries had made their ses 
veral appeals to the opinion of Eu- 
rope and an impartial posterity. 
It will be proper, before we enter 
upon the relation of the events of 
this memorable campaign, to state 
the principal points, whether of 
charge or of defence, which were 
insisted upon by the respective par- 
ties in this important dispute. The 
declaration of the court of Vienna 
bears date on the 3d of Septem- 
ber. It was transmitted by the 
French government, in reply to M. 
"Talleyrand’s note, which acatego- 
rical exp) ination had been required 
of the motives and object of the 
recent military preparations in the 
dominions of Austria. 

it was alleged that France 
had infringed the treaty of Lune- 
ville in many ©: its most important 
provisions, and particularly in that 
article which stipulated and gua- 
rantied the independence of the 
republicsof italy, Switzerland, and 
Holland, and assured to. those 
countries the liberty of choosing 
their own government. That she 
had arrogated to herself a right of 
protection and influence founded 
neither upon the law of nations nor 
upon treaties. She spoke of the 
rights of victory after the peace 
which had annihilated those rights 5 
—she employed force and terror to 
dictate laws to her neighbours, to 
oblige them to assimilate their con- 
stitutions to her own, or to wrest 
from them alliances, concessions, 
U g acts 
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acts of submission and of ay 1 
ration;—she pretended that her dig- 
nity was offended by well-founded 
vepresentations, whilst her own 
publications attacked every sove- 
reignin succession ;—tfinally, shehad 
erected herself into the sole arbitress 
of the fate and of the common in- 
terests of Europe, and aimed at 
excluding other powers from any 
share in the maintenance of the ge- 
neral tranquillity and equilibrium; 
some because they were too distan:; 
others because an arm of the sea 
separated them from the continent; 
while she met the complaints of 
those powers which were nearest the 
danger with evasive answers, with 
the march of troops and menaces 
of war if they should assume a pos- 
ture of defence. 

His imperial majesty had ful- 
filled, with the extremest punctua- 
lity, the obligations of the treaty of 
Luneville, and upon the first de- 
parture of the French republic from 
the engagements of that treaty in 
its relation to the other republics, 
had displayed a spirit and temper of 
the utmost moderation. He had 
been willing to ascribe these changes 
to the necessity of securing from all 
external danver the execution of 
those plans which had been formed 
for the restoration of monarchical 

overnment in France ; and it was 
cal that the consolidation of the 
new empire of the French would 
desedily \wod toa system of conduct 
compatible with the balance of 
power and the independence and 
safety of Europe. 

‘hese hopes, however, were soon 
discovered to be fallacious. New 
acts of encroachment were still me- 
ditated. Buonaparte had declared 
bis intention of changing the con- 
stitution of the Ltalian republic, 
of converting the government into 
t monarchy, and of assuming the 
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crown of the new kingdom. He 
had accompanied the communica. 
tion of this design with threats 
and military preparations, which 
evinced his intention of resorting 
if necessary to force for the accom. 
plishment of his object. His ma. 
jesty did not take serious notice of 
this measure, because it was an 
nounced as a mere temporary ar. 
rangement; and he still cherished 
Fan, Am that upon the conclusion 
of a general peace the principle of 
separauion ind independence, which 
had been stipulated in the treaty, 
would, according to the assurances 
of the French government, be car. 
ried into complete execution. 
The expectation which had been 

entertained of the near approach 
of that desirable event, in conse. 
juence of the overture made tobis 
Britannic majesty, and the subse. 
quent mission of an ambassador 
troni the emperor of Russia, had 
suddenly vanished. At the very 
moment when the French govern 
ment was sending to the Russiaa 
negouator the passport demanded 
for his journcy to France, fred 
blows were struck, affecting the po 
litical exiStence of other indepen 
dent states of [taly. ‘The emperor 
Alexander, from that period, was 
obliged to consider his mediation as 
rejected. At the same time French 
armies were suddenly assembled in 
Italy, notwithstanding the promise 
that no armameat should be made 
in that country. A camp ¢ 
$0,000 men, collected in the plaia 
of Marengo, ws tollowed by an 
other camp of 40,000, which was 
formed on the frontiers of the T 
and of the Venetian provinces 
Austria. 

_ dis imperial majesty had thus 
found himselt compelled to provide 
without delay for his own sales 
and to adopt such measures as were 


necessary 
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necescary for asserting his just 
rights, and maintuning the dignity 
of his empire. His majesty’s first 
and only wish was to secure the 
permanent tranquillity of Europe 3 
and he had accordingly invited the 
respective conrts to renew the ne- 
gotiation which had so abruptly 
terminated. 

This interposition had been un- 
expectedly rejected by the French 
government, but was reccis ed with 
a favourable disposition on the part 
of the emperor of Russia. ‘That 
monarch, however, was convinced 
of the necessity of a provisional ar- 
mament, and had felt it theretore 
to be his duty to cause a part of 
his troops to advance for the pur- 
pose of conferring upon his media- 
tion an importance and weight 
suitable to so great a potentate. 

As a demonstration of the recti- 
tude of the sentiments entertained 
by the two imperial courts, they 
were ready to enter into a nego- 
tiation with France for maintaining 
the peace of the continent on the 
most moderate terrms compatible 
with the general tranquillity and 
safety. Whatever should be the 
issueof thenegotiation,—should war 
become inevitable, they were mu- 
tually bound to each other to abs- 
tain from every attempt to iter- 
fere in the internal affairs of France, 
to disclaim all thoughts of altering 
the ‘State of property and con- 
nections, as they were now leviti- 

« : oO 
mately established in the German 
empire, and to propose no assump- 
tion of the rights and interests of 
the Ottuman porte ;—on the con- 
trary, they were ready to defend, 
to the utmost of their means, the 
security and integrity of the Turkish 
dominions. Lastly, Great Britain 
had made a profession of senti- 
ments tteetly analogous to theirs, 
and of a disposition equally mode-~ 
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rate for the re-establishment of 
peace with France. 

The French government, on the 
other hand, endeavoured to vindi- 
cate its own conduct, and to throw 
the odinm of the war upon Austria, 
It complained, in its usual style of 
invective, of the pride, the avarice, 
and the ambition of England, and 
of her breach of faith with regard 
to the treaty ot Amiens. ‘The con- 
tinent, however, was tranquil, and 
Buonaparte, relying upon his own 
pacitic disposition and upon the 
obligation of treaties, had drawn 
his whole army to the sea coast, 
and was entirely occupied in the 
meditated descent upon England. 
The government of that country 
was alarmed at the danger with 
which it was menaced, and endea- 
voured to engage, at any price, the 
powers of the coutinent in anew 
war against France. For this pur- 
pose Great Britain had formed an 
union with Russia. But that power 
(such was the remoteness of its 
situation) was scarcely more con- 
nected with the system of the con- 
tinent than herself :—Prussia was 
determined to support her neutra+ 
lity ; and the only hope, therefore, 
that remained, was centred in the 
court ot Vienna. 

Austria had been treated with 
almost unexampled indulgence at 
the pacifications of Campo Formio 
and Luneville; but she had been 
far from imitating, in a scrupulous 
adherence to her engagements, the 
honourable example of France.— 
The debt of Venice not only re- 
mained unsatisfied, but was pro- 
nounced to be extinguished. Jus 
tice was denied to the inhabitants 
of Milan and Mantua; and the 
court of Vienna constantly refased 
all payment, in defiance of its most 
solemn engagements. Notwith- 
standing the forms of peace, the 
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subjects of the French empire and 
of the kingdom of Italy experienced 
every obstruction in their commey;ce 
with the hereditary states. ‘Lhe 
greatest favour had been shown to 
Austria in the partition of the in- 
demnities. She was still, however, 
unsatisfied, and endeavoured by 
menaces and by intrigue to induce 
the lesser princes to surrender such 
possessions as suited her conve- 
nience, It was thus that she had 
acquired Lindau, and the isle of 
Menau in the lake of Constance, 
which placed in her hands one of 
the keys of Switzerland. She had 
obtained, from the Teutonic order, 
Altkousen, which gave her the 
command of the important post of 
Rhinau. She had enlarged her 
territory by a multitude of other 
acquisitions, and she still meditated 
new encroachments. Under pre- 
tence of the right of escheat, which 
she had formally renounced by 
treaty, she appropriated to herself 
several of those possessions which 
in the partition of the mdemnities 
had been assigned to other princes. 
She committed similar acts of in- 
justice towards Switzerland, and 
sequestered in Bohemia the fiefs 
which belonged to a neighbouring 
prince, under the pretence of com- 
pensations due to the elector of 
Sakzburg, and of which she con- 
stituted herself the sale judge.— 
She insisted, even with menaces, 
upon maintaining her recruiting 
parties in Swabia and [ranconia, 
and endeavoured by every means 
to impede the conscription for the 
electoral army. Since the rupture 
of the treaty of Amiens, Austria 
had upon more than one occasion 
manitested her partiality in favour 
of England ; she had acknowledged 
the pretended right of blockade 
claimed by that power; and had 
suflered, without complaint, the 





neutrality of her flac to be viol, 
to the serious injury of Franee, 
Ail these facts were known to the 
French government ; many of them 
excited Its solicitude ; they Were just 
grounds for war. But such was 
the desire of Buonaparte to preserve 
peace, that he anxiously abstained 
even from remonstrance, 

When he proceeded to Milan for 
the ceremony of his coronation, 
orders were issued that troops 
should be assembled and camps 
formed. It was his wish to ip. 
crease the magnificence of the ce 
remony by the union of military 
pomp; he was desirous also (and 
the teeling was natural upon such 
an occasion) of meeting his com. 
panions in arms upon the theatre 
of their former triumphs. In order 
to prevent any anxiety on the part 
of Austria, he gave her every as. 
surance of his pacific intentions.— 
He promised that after a few days 
the camps should be broken up, 
and the troops dispersed ; and this 
engagement was punctually ful- 
filled, ‘The reply of Austria was 
pacific and friendly; and Buona- 
parte quitted Italy with the persua- 
sian that the peace of the continent 
would not be disturbed. 

From Italy he repaired to Bou 
logne, to hasten the preparations, 
which were now almost complete, 
for the expedition against England. 
Scurcely had he arrived upon the 
coast before he was informed of 
extraordinary militaty movements 
in the dominions of Austria. Her 
armies were proceeding by forced 
marches to kl Adige, the Tyrol, 
and the banks of the Inn. The 
agents of the government were 
employed in forming magazines, 
collecting horses, and manutac 
turing arms. Her engmeers were 
fortitying Venice and the passes 
of the Tyrol. Astonished at these 

proceedings’, 
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proceedings, the French govern- 


ment complained and remonstrated, 
The answers of the court of Vienna 
contained the strongest assurances 
of its pacific intentions. Its designs, 
however, became every day more 
evident, its measures more danger 
ous and alarming. Under these 
circumstances Austria was required 
without delay to explain the mo- 
tives of her conduct. She returned 
a tardy answer, in which she at 
length announced her union with 
the courts of London and St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and her intention to 
admit a Russian force into her do- 
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minions. ‘The French govern. 
ment, still desirous, if posstble, of 
averting the evils ot war, had pre- 
pared to transmit an answer to this 
communication, when intelligence 
was received of the invasion of Ba- 
varia. It was evident that all fur- 
ther attempt at explanation was 
now become impossible. Nothing 
remained but an appeal to arms ; 
ic Was the only course that could be 
pursued consistently with the ho- 
nour of the French nation, and the 
reputation and character of its 
chief. 
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inevitable, had been concerted be- 
ture of M. Nov isilzoff for 


tween the courts of Vienna and St. 
Petersburgh, It was apparent from 


the distance of the Russian armies, 
! that 
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that Austria. must rely solely upon 


her own strength in the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and the plan 
was accordingly formed upon this 
evident principle. Lt was requisite 
also to determine in what point 
the dominions of the encmy were the 
most 2assailab!e. To attempt to pe- 
netrate into France, either in the di- 
rection of Mentz, or through Al sace, 
appeared to he imprudent, if not 
altogether impracticable. It would 
be necessary in either of these cases 
to carry on a war of SIEQES 5 with 2 
great consumption of men and 
money, and without the hope of 
making any immediate or decisive 
impression. The siege of Mentz 
would alone require an army of 
50,000 men, and would consume 
nearly halfa campaign. The num- 
ber of troops employed in these 
operations would be so great as 
to render it difficult to provide a 
suficient force to observe the mo- 
tions of the enemy upon the upper 
Rhine. He would of course imme- 
diately avail himself of this ad- 
vantage, and passing with a power- 
ful army into Swabia would inter- 
cept the communications of the 
imperialists, and compel them sud- 
dealy to abandon all the objects of 
the campaign. ; 

France was most vulnerable on 
the side of Franche Comté. In 
order, however, to attack her in 
this quarter, it would be necessary 
to penetrate through Switzerland, 
either by the Voralberg or below 
the lake of Constance. But before 
this could be attempted, it would 

requisite, on account of the im. 
possibility of sending supplies to 
Switzerland through the T'vrol, to 
make considerable progress in 
wabia, and to station an army Op- 
posite Strasburgh for the pu pose 
of checking the enemy in that di- 
Fection. A further measure of pre- 
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caution would be proper on the side 
of Italy. Should the Austrian 
army in that country be compelled 
to retreat, the enemy would be- 
come masters of the valley of the 
Adige, and of the communication 
between Switzerland and the here. 
ditary states of Austria, In order 
to obviate this evil, the army on 
the Adige should be strengthened, 
aad the war should be commenced 
by the most vigorous ottensive ope- 
rations in Italy. Every exertion 
should be made to obtain an immee 
diate and decided superiority in 
that country. In the mean time 
the army of Germany should take 
a strong ps tion upon the Lech, 
and there wait for the arrival of the 
Russians. 

Although this plan of operations 
appears upon the first view judi. 
cious, yet upon a closer examina- 
tion it will be found defective in 
one very tmportant particular.— 
The whole success of the system 
would evidently depend upon the 
single circumstance of the Austrians 
being able to maintain their posi- 
tion upon the Lech till the arrival 
of the Russians. It was evident, 
however, that the French army 
might reach the banks of that river 
a considerable time before the first 
division of the troops of Russia. 
The enemy would therefore easily 
out-number the imperialists in 
Germany; and should the latter, in 
consequence of their inferiority, be 
compelled to retreat, the rear of 
the army of Italy would become 
exposed, and the whole arrange- 
ment for the campaign be entwely 
disconcerted. 

In pursuance of the plan of ope- 
rations which has been just de 
scribed, the Austrian army upon 
the Adige was increased to 120,000 
men; and the archduke Charles 
quitted Vienna about the middle of 
September, 
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September, for the purpose of as- 
suming the command. ‘he French 
troops im Italy, under ceneral 
Massena, did not at that period ex- 
ceed 70,000, 

The Austrian army in Germany 
was intrusted to the command of 
field-inarshal baron Mack. This 
officer had for a considerable time 
enjoyed a very powerful influence 
over the military counsels of the 
court of Vienna. He was reputed 
to be admirably skilled in tactics, 
and in allthe theory and detats of 
war. Abounding in ingeauity and 
contrivance, he was prepared with 
plans of military operations adapted 
to every situation and every ext- 
gency. “His persiasive address and 
plausible conversation and manner, 
enabled him with the utmost suc- 
cess to entorce his own schemes, 
and to triumph over the objections 
of his opponents. —Such were said 
to be has character and talents in 
council, and such the causes of the 
influence and. ascendant which he 
had obtained. It was natural that 
this influence, thus acquired, should 
give umbrage to the archduke 
Charles; and accordingly he was re- 
garded by that prince with jealousy, 
and even with aversion. In the 
field, reneral Mack was deficient in 
every thing that constitutes a great 
commander :—in simplicity of de- 
sign, in decision, in promptitude, 
in vigour. His plans were with- 
out concert, his objects titling and 
unimportant. He deliberated when 
circumstances required him to act, 
and balanced between different 
schemes till the power of choice 
Was prone, These striking detects 
in his character rendered him the 
most unfit commander that the 
court ot Vienna could have selected 
for the purpose of opposing an 
enemy remarkably distinguished 
for the unpetuosity of Jiis spirit, 


AND 


the rapidity of his movements and 
the novelty and boldness of his 
designs. 

eae ° 

lhe Austrian army, under the 
command of field-marshal Mack, 
having, as we have already ob. 
served, traversed the electorate of 
Bavaria, arrived on the banks ot 
the Lech. Immediately after. 
wards, abandoning that position, it 
advanced to the Iiler, and detach. 

rents were pushed towards Do. 
neschingen and Stockach, and inte 
the duchy of Wirtember v 

Besides these twoarmies station. 
ed On the Adive and in} Swabia, 
a considerable torce was also as. 
sembied under the command of the 
archduke Join in the Tyrol, which 
was destined to act as the events o 
the campaign might require. Such 
was the distribution of the Austrian 
troops about the commencement of 
the month of October. 

What were the motives which 
induced the Austrian commander 
to depart from the original plana 
ot the campaign, by advancing to 
the Iller mstead of taking the po- 
sition of the Lech, to which Cire 
cumstance the subsequent disasters 
of the war are ina great measure 
to be ascribed, has never yet been 
explained. The line of the Lech 
was not inferior in strength to that 
of the ler; it was equally favour. 
able with reference to the opera- 
tions of the Italian army ; it was 
further removed from the French 
fronticr, and was nearer to those 
succours which were expected from 
Russia. It will justly appear sur 
prising that these considerations did 
not induce the Austrians to adhere 
to their origimal intention,—to con- 
fine themselves to the banks of the 
Lech, and to increase by every 
exertion the natural advantages 0! 
that position. But the plan of 
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geems to have been wholly unfore- 
gen. It was suj osed that the 
French army wou d advance by 
the accustomed road through the 

sses of the Black Forest ; and 
the ‘Austrian commander hoped 
that the natural difficulties of the 
country would enable him effec- 
tually to check ws progress. 
Should the Austrians even be com- 
pelled to retire, they might it was 
supposed at any time tall back 
upou the Lech, without sustaining 
any serious loss. These successive 
operations would allow ample Op- 

tunity for the arrival of the 
oe mf and the junction of this 
force would enable them to act 
upon the offensive, and to pursue 
with spirit the great objects of the 
campatgn, 

But the Austrians deviated from 
their previous arrangement in an- 
other material and important parti- 
cular. Ithadbeen concerted between 
the allies that an attempt should 
be made to penetraie into Franche 
Comté by the way of Switzerland. 
This was indeed the only system 
for offensive warfare which it was 
practicable to pursue. But not- 
withstanding these considerations, 
the cabinet of Vienna agreed in 
the month of September to admit 
the neutrality of Switzerland ; and 
it thus became impossible for the 
allies to execute their original de- 
sign, without incurring thereproach 
and the odium of violating a recent 
and solemn engagement. 

Buonaparte arrived at Strasburg 
upon the 26th of September : on 
the same day the greater part of 
the army, which had proceeded 
by rapid marches from the coast, 
passed the Rhine at Manheim, 
Spires, and Durlach, under the 
en of marshals Davoust, 
Poult, and Ney. Marshal Lannes, 
with his division, and the reserve 
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of cavalry under prigce Murat, 
had crossed the river on the pre- 
ceding day at Kehl. ‘The army 
of Hanover, consisting of about 
20,000 men, and commanded by 
marshal Bernadotte, having march- 
ed by Gottingen and Frankfort, 
had already arrived at the head- 
quarters of the elector of Bavaria 
at Wurtzburg. In this position 
it was soon afterwards joined by 
reneral Marmont, and the Gallo- 
Jatavian army which had crossed 
the Rhine at Mentz; and by this 
union the ferce collected at Wurtz. 
burg, inclusive of the Bava. 
rians, amounted to upwards of 
60,000 men. 

The plan of operations which 
Buonaparte had adopted for the 
opening of the campaign was of a 
most masterly character. Had 
he attempted to penetrate by the 
usual road through the passes of 
the Black Forest, and to the sorth 
of the Danube, he would have 
had many formidable obstacles to 
encounter. The passage of the 
Black Forest itself would have 
been attended with difficulty ; his 
march would have been obstructed 
by the numerous rivers which 
flow from south to north through 
the valley of the Danube; his 
right flank would have been con- 
tinually threatened from the detiles 
of the Tyrol, and a_ powerful 
army in front would have opposed 
and checked his progress. In or- 
der to avoid these inconveniences, 
Bucnaparte resolved to advance 
along the northern bank of the 
Danube, and, passing the river 
below the position of the Austrians, 
to interpose his army between 
them and the Russians. It was 
with a view to this movement that 
marshal Bernadotte and general 
Marmont had been ordered to 
proceed to Wurtzburg. It was 

evident 
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evident that the Austrian com- 
mander might by an immediate re- 
treat have disappointed the success 
of this plan. It was necessary 
therefore that the project should 
not only be disyutsed from the 
mmperialists, but should he exe- 
cuted with the utmost possibile ra- 
idity. - Prince Murat was there- 
- ordered to mancuvre near the 
passes of the Black Forest in order 
to deceive the Austrians, and to 
induce them to suppose that the 
French army intended to force tts 
way in that direction. Gencral 
Mack fell into the snare, and ad- 
vanced with the greater part of his 
army to oppose the execution of 
this design. He had already for- 
tiied the banks of the Nler, and 
had issued orders to strengthen 
wath the utmost expedition the po- 
sitions of Memmingen and Ulm. 
At length, however, he discovered 
his error, and was compelled sud- 
denly to change all his plans. In 
the mean time the Trench army 
had traversed with almost incre- 
dible rapidity the electorate of 
Wirtemberg and the plains of 
Nordlingen; and on the 6th of 
October, marshal Soult, at the 
head of his division, arrived on the 
Danube at Donawerth, and ob- 
tained possession of the bridge of 
Munster. 

The army assembled at Wurtz- 
burg had not excited any consider. 
able opprehensi nin the mind of 
the Austrian general. The terri- 
tory, of Anspach, a part of the 
domuuons of Prussia, was inter- 
posed between that position and 
the Danube ; and the court of 
Berlin had issued orders that every 
precaution should be taken to pro. 
tect the neutrality of this district. 
General Mack cid hot suppose that 
Buonaparte, in the present critical 
situation of ailairs, would run the 


risk of offending so great a power 
Heimaeined theretorethar this Me 
was destmed only for an irrepsien 
into: Bohemia, and he contented 
himself with dispatching vreneral 
Kienmayer with a small force gp 
observe its motions. This was ap. 
other capital error conimitted by 
the Austrians in the conduet of 
the campaign. It was of the we 
Most Importance to the plan of 
operations which Buonaparte had 
formed, that the combined army 
assembled ar Wurtzburg should 
proceed by the shortest possible 
course to the Danube. He was 
willing to incur every hazard for 
the attainment of this object; ner 
did he despair of being able to fiad 
means to ailay the indignation of 
Prussia. His orders were therefore 
express and peremptory. Major 
Howen at the head of about 
50)? men, made an appearance 
ot resistance. He was compelled 
however to submit to superior foree, 
and the army passed without any 
further opposition. General Mar 
mont reached Neuburg on the St 
and shortly after marshal Berna 
dotte at the head of his division 
airived at Ingolstadt. From this 
moment the issue of the campaign 
was decided. The army under 
general Mack did not exceed $0,000 
men. <A force nearly double that 
amount Was now posied in his rear; 
while his communication with the 
Austrian states and the Russian 
auxiliaries, the first division ot 
which had not yet arrived on the 
Inn, was upon the poimt of being 
completely intercepted, 

On the 7th a part of the French 
army passed the Danube at Dona 
werth, and the division commanded 


by marshal Soult extended itself 


along the Lech to the city of Aug> 
burg, and afterwards to Land 


berg and Fuessen. In the mean 
tine 
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tine a strong detachment from the 
Austrian army Was ordered to ad- 
yance to Wertingen tor the pur- 
ot observing the motions 
gnd checking the progress of the 
exemy. ‘This corps was attacked 
‘py the calvary under prince Murat 
and the division commanded by 
general _Lannes. lhe Austrians, 
after a short contest m which they 
sustained cousiderable loss, were 
compelled to retire. On the fol. 
lowing day a second action took 
lace in the vicinity of Guntzburg. 
The division cammanded by mar- 
shal Ney attacked the Austrians 
who were advantagesously posted 
upon the banks of the Danube. 
The enemy, atter a sharp canflict, 
foreed the passage of the river, and 
remained master of the bridges 
nd the strong position of Guntz- 
burg. 

It has been already observed 
that the plan adopted tor the cam- 
paign was defective in one essen- 
tial particular. There was reason 
to apprehend that, if the Italian 
army should be so far strengthened 
asto enable it to undertake offen- 
sive Operations, with a superiority 
so decided «is to insure success, the 
army stationed in Germany would 
be isufficicent to resist the pro- 
oq of the enemy in that country. 

‘he moment the French had pass- 
ed the Rhine this detect became 
apparent. General Mack, alarmed 
atthe accounts which he received 
of their numbers, was Gblived to 
send tor reintorcements to the 
ltalian army. Prince Charles thus 
saw himself at once derrived of the 
means of pursuing { ee objects 


which he had hoped to accomplish, 
The necessity however was urgent ; 
and he ordered, though with much 
il-humour and reluctance, thirty 
battalions to march for the sup- 
Pert of the army in Germany. 
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Of this force a part only arrived 
on the banks of the Iller; ‘some 
detachments were taken by the 
enemy, and the rest fell back upon 
the l'yrol. | 

The Austrian army wns stationed 
on the banks of the Iler trom Mem- 
mingen to the Danube; but its 
principal strength was collected on 
the left of this line, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ulm. ‘The French 
were rapidly. advancing with their 
whole force to that quarter. ‘The 
situaiion of the Austrians became 
every hour more and more critical ; 
they foundthemselves straitenedand 
enclosed on every side; and the 
commander saw the necessity of en- 
deavouring to dislodge the ene- 
my from some of his positions. 
Accordingly, on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, a vigorous attack was made upe 
ona French division posted under 
the command of general Ney at 
Albeck. ‘The enemy was driven 
to a considerable distance along 
the banks of the Danube; and the 
event of the day was highly ho- 
nourable to the Austrians. But no 
important advantage resulted from 
this victory ; and it became neces- 
sary therefore to adopt some more 
decisive step tor the purpose of ex- 
tricatmg the army trom its present 
dificuliies. 

Two plans of operation presented 
themselves ; either to collect the 
whole army into one compact 
body, and to endeavour by a sud- 
den and bold irruption to cnt a pas. 
sage through the enemy’s positions, 
or to separate it into smail divisions 
which might find their way by 
different roads into the Tyrol and 
Bohemia. ‘The archduke Ferdi- 
nand, it is said, with the gallantry 
natural to a high-spirited, prince, 
inclined to the former measure. 
Gener.! Mack, however, considered 
it as too hazardous an attempt - 
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the present situation, and with the 
immense superiority ot the enemy ; 
and the prince yielded to his au- 
thority. Gencral Jellachich was 
accordingly directed to proceed, at 
the head of sixteen battalions, with 
the utmost expedition to the ‘l'yrol. 
An order was at the same time 
issued to the garrison of Memmin- 
gen to evacuate that place, and 
to join the corps under general 
Jellachich. ‘This order, however, 
from some mistake or delay, was 
not executed. In the mean time 
marshal Soult, having left Lands- 
berg, sat down on the 1Sih_ betore 
Memmingen. On the following 
day whe garrison capitulated, and 
were made prisoners of war. From 
Memmingen this division of the 
enemy immediately proceeded to 
Biberach, for the purpose of inter- 
cepung the Austrian communica- 
tions in that quarter. 

After the battles of Wertingen 
and Gunizburg Buenaparte repair- 
ed to the city of Angsburg, from 
which place he again returned on 
the 1th to the camp betore Ulm. 
He issued immedite orders to 
force the bridge and position of 
Echlingen. ‘This post, of great im- 
portance in the present situation of 
the armies, was detended by a body 
of 16,000 Austrians. The contest 
was jong and obstinate. The 
French charged with their usual 
briskness and impetuosity; while 
the Austrians fought with all the 
fury ot despair. Great numbers tell 
on both sides; but at Jength the 
Austrians were broken and driven 
from the field, and the enemy re- 
mained masters of LEchhingen. 
Upon the sume day, after a series 
of sharp and stubborn conflicts, the 
French.under general Lannes pos- 
seseed themselves of the heights of 
Michel Galgen and Kuhe tn the 
vicimity of Ulm, while on the other 


side general Marmont occupied the 
bridges at the confluence of the 
tier and the Danube. The sittta. 
tion of the Austrian army was pow 
desperate. It was nearly encircled 
by the enemy, and was compelled 
to take refuge within the walls of 
Ulm. Prince Ferdinand was gil} 
inthe city. He was desirous how. 
ever of endeavouring, by a secret 
and rapid movement, to rescue at 
least a part of the army from the 
disgrace of a capitulation. Two 
divistons under generals Hohenzol. 
Jlern and Werneck, im pursuance of 
the plan which we have already men. 
tioned, had been detached from the 
main army, and ordered to take the 
roadto Heydenheim. Itwasalready 
night; the rain fell in torrents; but 
every ‘moment was of importance. 
At the head of four squadrons of 
cavalry well mounted and equipped 
the prince suddenly withdrew trom 
the city, and proceeded with the 
utmost expedition to Aalen, 
Upon the two following days the 
French were employed in making 
preparations for a general assault. 
The city was surrounded by a broad 
ditch filled with water; the forti- 
Reations were weak and untinished. 
Dut a brave and veteran army cone 
sisting of more than $0,000 men 
might have made a fierce and 
dreadful resistance » and the Aus 
trian commander had issued a pro- 
clamation declaring his intention of 
detending the place to the last ex 
tremity. On the night of the 16th, 
there arose a furious tempest; the 
waters of the Danube overflowed 
its banks: many of the bridges 
upon that river, and among the 
rest the bridce of E-chlingen, were 
swept away by the rapidity of the 
torrent. ‘The communication be 
tween the opposite sides of the river 
was interrupted ; and a favourable 
opportunity was thus aZorded to 
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she Austrian army to endeavour 
to force its way throuh the posts 
oftheenemy. But the commander 
was deficient in enterprise and ace 
tivity 3 he had seen within the 
short compass of ten days the com- 

lete destruction of a powerful and 
gallant army which had been in- 
trusted to his command; his spirits 
were subdued by the extent and 
complication of his miustortunes ; 
and no attempt was therefore made 
to profit from this unforeseen and 
fortuitous Occurrence. 

A conference had been held be- 
tween prince Lichtenstein and Buo- 
naparte upon the terms of capitu- 
lanon. ‘The prince required that 
the Austrian army should be per- 
mitted to return home, upon con- 
dition that none of the troops should 
serve ayrain until they were exchan- 
ged, “ What security,” said Buo- 
naparte, “can I receive for the 
punctual performance of this en- 
gagement?” After a moment’s 
pause he resumed, “ I will rely 
upon the word of prince Ferdinand. 
It he is in the city, [ will give him 
this proot of my esteem, hoping 
that the court of Vienna will re- 
spect the enrarement of one of its 
princes.” He was informed that 
prince Ferdinand had withdrawn 
trom Ulm. “ I cannot then be sure,”’ 
he resumed, “ that the condition 
will be performed ;’ and he re- 
tused to accede to the demand. 

On the 17th the terms of the capi- 
tulation were finally settled. The 
garrison was allowed to march out 
with all the honours of war: the 
officers were permitted to return 
home upon their parole; the sol- 
diers were to be sent prisoners to 

rance. It was further stipulated, 
that it by noon on the eighth day 
ater the convention, a force sufh- 
erent to raise the blockade of the 
city should arrive at U!m, the 
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capitulation should no longer be 
binding, and that the giyrison 
might then act as circumstances 
shouid render it expedient. 

As soon as Buonaparte was in- 
formed that a part of the army had 
withdrawn from Ulm, he dispatched 
marshal Lannes with his corps, 
and tue cavalry under Murat, in 
pursuit of this diviston. * Prince 
Ferdinand had effected a- junction 
with the force under generals Ho- 
henzollern and Werneck ; and the 
latter officer being directed to op- 

we himself to the progress of 
+ se an action took place in the 
vicinity of Laneuenau, in which 
the Austrians were defeated. They 
still, however, continued their re- 
treat, closely pressed by the enemy, 
and harassed with continual at- 
tacks. At length, exhausted with 
fativue andanxiety, they ariived at 
Nordlingen. In this position they 
were surrounded by the enemy; and 
every communication being cut off 
they were compelled to capitulate. 
Prince Ferdinand himself had nar- 
rowly escaped being made prisoner 
at Neresheim. He was at dinner 
with his ofacers, when the alarm 
of the enemy was given, and had 
scarcely time to mount his horse 
before they entered the town. Af- 
ter the capitulation at Nordlingen 
the prince continued his flight at 
the head of the cavalry, and with 
about fifty pieces of cannon. He 
was closely pursued by Murat, the 
rear of the Austrians continually 
skirmishing with the advanced 
guard of the enemy. Passing with 
great expedition through Gunzen- 
1ausen, he arrived at Nuremberg in 
Franconia. Scarcely had he quitted 
that city betore Murat appeared, 
and a party of Austrians were 
taken prisoners in the suburbs, 
Prince Ferdinand continued his 
course to Eschenau, and thence to 
Gratenberg, 
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Gratenberg, by the road through 


the mountains. Here the French 
abandoned the pursuit, and return- 
ed, with their prisoners and a few 

ieces of cannon which they had 
taken, to Nuremberg. Prince Fer- 
dinand arrived safely with the re- 
mains of his small corps in Bo- 
hemia. 

Upon the second day after the 
capitulatian of Ulm, another con- 
vention wasconcluded between Buo- 

arte and the Austrian com- 
mander. It had been agreed that 
the city should be surrendered by 
the Austrrans on the 26th, unless 
before that period an army should 
arrive to raise the blockade. Mar- 
shal Berthier, in a conference which 
be afterwards had with general 
Mack, communicated to him the 
relative positions of the several co- 
humns of the French and Austrian 
armies, from which it appeured 
umpassible that any succours could 
teach Ulm within the stipulated 
tume ; und he pledged his word of 
benour for the correctness of his 
statement. In consequence of this 
communication, general Mack was 
persuaded to consent to the imme. 
diate surrender of the city, upon 
gondition only that the division 
under marshal Ney should remain 
wm the vicinity of Ulm ull the expi- 
ration af the period which had 
been fized by the original capitula- 
won. 

It is difficult to discover the mo- 
uve which induced the Austrian 
commander to make this extraordi- 
waty concession. It could scarcely 
be supposed that the enemy would 
have so far relied upon the faith of 
the capitulation, as to have with. 
drawa any considerable part of his 
woops, while an army of more 
than $0008 men remained ia ude 
eny. By this second agreement, 
however, the whole French force, 


with the single exception of mar. 
shal Ney’s division, was;scta* liberty 
and was left to pursue without ob. 
struction the other objects of the 
campaign. This convention is the 
more nnacccountubley because jp 
does not appear that any core. 
spondent benefit was secured to the 
Austrians. 

During the operations which 
preceded and accompanied the sur. 
render of Ulm, the rain fell almog 
without intermission. The rivers 
overtiowed their banks, and the 
roads in many places were brokea 
up and become almost tmpassable, 
Buonaparte, however, was continu. 
ally in the midst of his troops; he 
encouraged and animated them to 
exertion ; he shared all their hard. 
ships and privations, and distri. 
buted upon the field of battle re 
wards and honours, to those who 
had distinguished themselves in the 
ditterent encounters with the ene» 
my. By these popular arts he ex 
cited a spifit alihesean in his 
army, which led them not only to 
encounter danger with alacrity, but 
to sustain with cheerfulness the se 
verest toils. The dragoons had 
signalized their valour in the battle 
of Wertingen. Each regiment was 
ordered to present a soldier to tts 
emperor ; aid the individuals thus 
selected, were decorated with the 
eagle of the legion of honour. The 
French relate that a private —_ 
iag the Lech had saved the life of 
his officer, by whom a few days 
before he had been degraded, 
Buonaparte presented him with the 
eagle. “1 only performed my 
duty,”” said the soldier; “ my cap 
tain had degraded me on account 
of some breach of discipline, bait 
he knows that I was always a 
soldier.” 

On the 20th, the Austrians, ace 
cording to the terms of the capitus 
lation, 
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iation, marched out of Ulm. The 
French army pmo erry ge 

aparte surrounc xy hus 
Layee a spectator of this hu- 
miliating scene. He sent for the 
Austrian generals, and kept them 
near bis person while the troops 
defiled. ‘They were treated with 
great personal attention and re- 
spect; but Buonaparte complain- 
ed of the injustice and aggression 
of the emperor, and boasted in a 
haughty tone of his own power 
and resources. “1 wish for no- 
thing,” he added, “ upon the con- 
tinent: France desires only to 
possess ships, colonies, and com- 
merce, and it is for your advantage 
that we should obtain them.” 

The Austrian force which march- 
ed out of Ulm amounted to $3,000 
men; three thousand sick and 
wounded remained in the hospitals. 
There also teil inco the hands of the 
enemy, upon the surrender of the 
city, fifty standards, and sixty 
pieces ot cannon. Thus within 
litle more than ten days a well-ap- 
pomted army, consisting of up- 
wards of eighty thousand men, 
commanded by gallant and experi- 
enced officers, and composed of 
the best troops in the Austrian ser- 
vice, WAS in consequence of the 
Wexplicable errors of its chief 
completely dispersed. Besides 
those who perished in the field, 
more than 50,000 were made pri- 
sonets of war; and a very small 
2 hg succeeded, with great 
duhculty and the utmost exertion, 
in effecting its escape into the Au- 
stran territories, 

These great and extraordinary 
sugcesses Were announced to the 
senate by a message from Buona- 
parte. He presented that assem- 
dly with forty standards which had 
met py from the Austrians + 

¥to the surrender of 
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and called upon it to hasten by 
every exertion the march of the 
conscripts to reinforce his army. 
The senate replied in a suitable 
address, and appomted a deputation 
to present to the emperor this tes- 
tumony of their admiration and ho- 
mage. Buonaparte felt, and his 
policy led him to express, that 
some reward was due to the army 
for its ertraordinary zeal and 
exertion. He accordingly issued 
a proclamation, in which he de- 
creed that the month Vendemiaire 
should be computed as an entire 
campaign to every individual of the 
grand army, and that the minister 
of war and of the treasury should 
make the proper dispositions for 
that purpose. Another decree was 
issued, ordering immediate posses- 
sion to be taken of the Austrian 
establishments in Swabia; deelar- 
ing all the magazines which had 
been captured, with the exception 
of the artillery and provisions, and 
all the contributions which either 
had been or should hereafter be 
levied, to be the property of the 
army ; and directing that a distri- 
bution should be made, according 
to the rank of the several indivi- 
duals of whom it was composed. 
Information of the disastersin Ger- 
many and of thecapitulation of Ulm 
was brought to Vienna by a messen- 
ger from the archduke Ferdinand. 
‘The intelligence was soon spread 
through the city. The houses were 
deserted, and the inhabitants crowd- 
ed into the streets anxiously inquir- 
ing into the particulars of this dis- 
astrous event. When the full ex- 
tent of the calamity was known, 
the people = vent to their feel- 
ings in the bitterest expressions of 
indignation and rage. They saw, 
in their apprehensions, the French 
already at their gates. They loud- 
ly exclaimed at 2 general Mack, 
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as the author of these misfortunes, 
and openly charged him with hav- 
ing betrayed and sold his country 
to the enemy. ‘The emperor made 
every exertion to re-establish the 
public confidence, and to restore 
the tranquillity of his capital. It 
was ordered that all persons capa- 
ble of bearing arms should be 
trained and embodied, and that 
every effort should be made to 
supply the deficiencies in the army. 
Instructions were at the same 
time issued to hasten the comple- 
tion of the general levy in Hun- 
gary, which was conducted under 
the superintendence of the arch- 
duke palatine. ‘The emperor pub- 
lished a proclamation, in which he 
appealed to the patriotism and 
loyalty of his subjects, and called 
upon them in the most earnest 
terms to unite with vigour for 
the protection of their country and 
his throne. “ Let the intoxication 
of success (such ts the language 
of this appeal) or the unhallowed 
and iniquitous spirit of revenge 
actuate the toe; calm and firm | 
stand in the midst of twenty- 
hve muellions of people who are 
dear to my heart and to my 
family. IL have a clarm upon their 
love, for I desire their happiness : 
[ have acclaim upon their as- 
sistance; for whatever they ven- 
ture for the throne, they venture 
tor themselves, their own families, 
and their posterity; for the preserva- 
tion of all that is dear and sacred to 
them. By its fortitude the Austrian 
monarchy arose from every storm 
which menaced it at former pe- 
riods. Its intrinsic vigour is still 
undecayed. There still exists in 
the breasts of those good and loyal 
men, forwhose welfare and tranquil- 
lity I combat, that antient patriotic 
spirit which is ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices, and to brave 
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every thing in order to preserve 
that which must be preserved, 
their throne and their independence, 
the national honour and the ya. 
tional prosperity. From this spirit 
of patriotism on the part of my 
subjects, I expect with a proud and 
tranquil confidence every thing 
that 1s wreat and good ; but above 
all things unanimity, and a quick, 
firm, and courageous co-operation 
in every measure that shall be or. 
dered for the purpose of keeping 
the rapid strides of the enemy 
from our frontiers, until thos 
numerous auxtharies shall be able 
to act, which my exalted ally the 
emperor of Russia and other pow- 
ers have destined to combat for the 
liberties of Europe, and the secu 

rity of thrones and nations.” 
Immediately after the capitula- 
tion ot Ulm, the most active exer- 
tions were made by the enemy tor 
the turther prosecution of the cam- 
paign. The first division of the 
Russians, under the command of 
general Kutusow, had already ar 
rived upon the banks of the Ina, 
and, uniting itselt to the Austrians 
in that quarter, formed an army 
ot nearly 70,000 men. It was ot 
importance, if possible, to attack 
this foree before the arrival of the 
second division. Marshal Berma- 
dotte with his corps, and the Bava- 
rian army commanded by generals 
Deroi and Wreden, had entered 
Munich on the 1@th. They bad 
proceeded fromWurtzbury, th rough 
Aichstett and Ingoldstadt, directly 
to that city. General Marmont, 
with the Gallo-Batavian division, 
crossed the Danube at Neuburg, 
and turning to the right had co-ope- 
rated with the main army m the at. 
tack upon Ulm. Marshal Bernadote 
was ordered to observe the motions 
of the imperialists on the side 6 
the ‘Tyrol and the states of Austria 
Ac: 
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Accordingly, upon his arrival at 
Munich, he immediately directed his 
march towards the Inn, driving 
befure him the feeble diviston under 
general Kienmayer, which before 
the passage of the Danube had 
heen detached from the Austrian 
army at Ulm. Genera! Kienmayer 
crossed the Inn, and united himself 
to the Russians. Bavaria was thus 
completely e\ acuated, and became 
a most useful and important ally to 
France. The Austrians, during 
their possession of that country, 
had displayed all the imsolence 
and exercised all the severity of 
conquerors. ‘The people and the 
government, perpetually jealous of 
the designs of the cabinet of Vien- 
na, were now inflamed with the 
bitterest resentment and animosity. 
They considered the French there- 
fore as their deliverers ; and were 
disposed to support them in the 
prosecution of the war, with the ut- 
most cordialiiy and zeal. 

But this was not the only assist- 
ance which the French received on 
the side of Germany. The electors 
of Baden and Wurtemburg, eithe 
alarmed by the power, or, which is 
more probabte, seduced by the pro- 
mises, Of Buonaparte, united their 
torees to the grand army. As soon 
as the French had passed the 
Rhine, they were joined by 4000 
men in the service of the former 
of these princes ; and upon the 
march of the army from Stutgard 
It was accompanied by a strong 
body of chasseurs belonging to the 
Gector of Wurtembure. But a 
further aid was expected from this 
sovereign. His contingent had 
been fixed during the residence of 
> ta — a = - 
Danse nplir ne J — to the 

. - and upon the 21st of Oc- 
tober,the day after the surrender of 
Ulm, this auxiliary force arrived at 
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Geislingen, in the vicinity of that 
city. 

The whole army was now in 
motion. In every quarter the 
greatest spirit and activity prevai- 
ed. A battalion of the imperial 
guard entered with triumphal 
pomp the city of Augsburg.— 
Eighty grenadiers, selected for their 
martial appearance, bore aloft as 
many standards, which had been 
taken from the Austrians upon the 
surrender of Ulm. Buonaparte 
himselt, passing through Augs- 
burg, proceeded with the utmost 
expedition to Munich. Upon his 
arrival the city was illummated ; 
and he was welcomed with the ac- 
clamations and shouts of the mul- 
titude. In the evening he visited 
the theatre, which was thronged 
with spectators, anxious and eager 
to behold a man distinguished 
by so many memorable achieve- 
mients. 

The main army, having crossed 
the Iser at thice different points, 
was in full march for the Inn. The 
arrangements for the further prose- 
cution of the campaign were all 
completed. Marshal Ney’s divi- 
sion and the Bavarian army were 
ordered to drive the Austrians 
from the Tyrol. ‘The operations 
inthe Voralberg were intrusted to 
marshal Augereau, who from the 
interior of France had arrived 
with a considerable force at Stock- 
ach 3 and general Baraguay de Hil- 
liers was ordered to penctrate intg 
Bohemia, and to observe the mo- 
tions of the Austrians upon thatside, 

The French army which was 
advancing towards the Inn con- 
sisted of about 110,000 men: the 
allied troops stationed upon that 
river scarcely amounted to 70,000. 
It was impossible under the present 
circumstances to hazard an action 
with such a dispa: : 
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The allies therefore determined to 
retire, in order to effect a junction 
with the second Russian division, 
which was advancing under gene- 
ral Buxhovden. On the 5th, the 
corps under marshal Bernadotte 
crossed the river at Wasserberg, 
and turning to the right proceeded 
to Saltzburg. The other divisions, 
commanded by marshals Lannes, 
Davoust, and Soult, with the caval- 
ry under prince Murat, proceeded 
towards Braunau. The allies had 
destroyed the bridges upon the 
Inn; but no serious attempt was 
made to dispute the passage of that 
river, The enemy entered Brau- 
nau on the 7th, from which place 
prince Murat immediately advanced 
m pursuit of the combined army on 
the road to Wels. Braunau was a 
place of considerable strength, and 
was provided with every thing neces- 
sary for sustaining a regular siege. 
But it was the obvious policy of the 
allies, in the present situation of 
their affairs, to surrender this for- 
tress without resistance. To have 
left a garrison sufficient for its de- 
fence would have greatly weakened 
thew ATTY, already so inferiorto that 
ofthe French. It would not have 
retarded the progress of the enemy ; 
nor could the allies, however suc- 
cessful, hope to advance again to 
the Inn, before the plice would be 
compelled to capitate. 

trom the lin, the combined AT- 
my retired behind the Ems, their 
rear occasionally skirmishing with 
the advanced guard ot the enemy. 
‘The principal part of the French 
torce was assembled at Lintz, wh 
the iitention of advancing along 
the great road upon the south of 
the Danube. One diviston, how- 
ever, under marshal Davoust, crass- 
mg the Ems at Steyer, marched 
towards Wahidoffen, in pursuit of 
the Austrian . who had retired im 
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that direction ; and for the pUurpow 
also of turning the Russian army 
if it should uttempt to maintain 
itself in the strong Position Upon 
the heights of Saint Polten. 

In this situation of affairs, the 
emperor endeavoured by Negotia- 
tion to avert the evils with which 
he was menaced. He saw the 
allied army compelled to retire 
before «a superior force ; the 
second division of the Russians 
was still at a distance; and it was 
evident that in a few days the 
Trench would become masters 
of his capital. ‘The connt de Gui- 
lay was accordingly directed to 
repair to the head quarters of the 
enemy at Lintz, and to propose aa 
armistice, in order that negotiations 
might be commenced for a gene- 
ral peace. The answer of Buona- 
oy Was concise and imperious, 

fe demanded, as the price of an 
armistice, that the Russian forces 
should return home, that the Hun- 
garian levies should be disbanded, 
and that the Austrian troops should 
withdraw from the duchy of Ve- 
nice and the Tyrol. This reply 
was immediately communicated to 
the emperor. [t was evident that to 
accede to such terms would be 
place the imperinl crown at the 
mercy of Buonaparte. He re 
solved therefore still to struggle 
with the difficulties of his situation; 
to trust to the support of his allies, 
to the fortune ot his house, and to 
the affection and zeal of his people. 
“Tn such circumstances,” said the 
emperor, “nothing remains [05 
me but to rely upon those great 
and unexliausted resources which L 
find in the hearts, in the prosperity, 
in the loyaity, and the strength ob 
my people, and in the yet une 
munished iorce of my high allies 
and friends, the emperor of Russia 
and king of Prussia; and to pare’ 
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io this firm and intimate connec- 
tion, till the emperor of the French, 
with that moderation which ts the 
brightest gem in the crown of a 
great monarch, shall consent to 
conditions of peace consistent with 
the honour and independence of a 


mighty state.” 

ey: mean time the principal 
force of the enemy advanced by 
Ems and Amstetten to the abbey 
of Moelk. This abbey overlooks 
the Danube, standing upon an 
elevated situation on the banks of 
that river. The position, naturally 
strong, was fortified by the Roman 
emperors as a barrier against the 
mceursions of the barbarians. Buo- 
naparte removed his head quarters 
to Moclk on the 9th of November. 
In the mean time the Russians had 
retired to St. Polten. At Krems, 
not far from that place, there is a 
bridge over the Danube. It ts the 
lat bridge above the city of Vi- 
enna. The enemy had detached 
a considerable force over the river 
under the command of marshal 
Mortier, who was ordered to march 
with the utmost expedition for the 
purpose of seizing and destroying 
this bridge. If this operation 
had been successful, the Russians 
would have been compelled to re- 
tire to Vienna, and marshal Mor- 
ter’s division, marching along the 
northern bank of the Danube, 
would have taken up a position 
opposite to that city. By this ma- 
nuvre, the communication with 
the second division of Russians ad- 
vaneing under general Buxhovden, 
would have been completely inter- 
cepted. It was of the utmost im- 
portance to the allies to anticipate 
tus Movement of the enemy, and 
their situation Was fortunately fa- 
vourable for that purpose. ‘Lhe 


course ot the Danube forms itself 
a this place into an extensive cua Vey 
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with the convex side extending to- 
wards the north. It was necessary 
therefore for marshal Mortier, who 
was upon the left bank of the river, 
to take a considerable compass in 
order to arrive at Arems, while the 
allies could reach the same point in 
a direct linc, Every moment, how- 
ever, Was important: from Saint 
Polten, theretore, the Russians 
marched wiih the utmost expedi- 
tion towards Krems; and having 
passed the river immediately de. 
stroyed the bridge. "his operation 
was scarcely accomplished before 
marshal Mortier appeared, and fall. 
ing with greatspirit upon the Russian 
outposts, in the neighbourhood of 
Diernstein, drove them in upon 
the main army. It was now eveu- 
ing, and the situation of the allies, 
who were closely pressed upon the 
side of Stein, became extremely cri- 
tical. Jt was necessary ‘to force 
the enemy ivom his position, Ac- 
cordingly, at daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning, the Russian army, 
having formed itself into three co- 
lumns, advanced against the French 
lines with the utmost impetuosity 
and fury. The enemy aiter a sharp 
contlict was every where routed. 
Great numbers were slain; many 
escaped into the vessels which had 
beencollectedin the river; andabout 
2000 men, with a great proportion 
of officers, were taken prisoners. 
This victory, so important in the 
present situation oO: the army, Was 
obtained without any considerable 
loss of men on the part of the 
Russians. There teil, however, 
in the heat of the engagement, 
the Austrian field-marshal Schmidt, 
a veteran oihcer of great bravery 
and merit, whose death was s6in- 
cerely and deeply regretted. 
Vienna was now left entirely 

without defence. ‘The court, the no- 
bility, and all those who could pro- 
xX 5 Viger 
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vide the means of flight, had aban- 
doned the city. The utmost agita- 
tion and confusion prevailed, andthe 
public anxiety imcreased with the ac- 
counts which were daily and hourly 
received ot the rapid advance 
of the enemy. But when the peo- 
ple were informed that the Russtan 
army, which they had regarded as 
their sole and last defence, had 
passed the Danube, and lett the 
capital to its fate, they abandoned 
themselves to despair. 

Every precaution, however, was 
taken by the government to pre- 
serve the public tranquillity, and to 
calm the apprehensions ot the mul- 
titude. A proclamation was issued 
by the commissary of the court, 
the count de Wrbna, in the name 
and by the order of the emperor, 
who after assistin 1S atthe t Tie rian 
diet had retired to Broan in Moe 
ravia. © Tdis majesty, trom the re- 


gard which he felt tor the safety of 


his faithful subjects of Vienna, and 


from his desire to free them as far 
7 


as possible trom the mtseries of 


war, had determined not to attempt 
the defence of his capital The 
inhabitants were assured that the 
utmost confidence might be placed 
in the discipline of the French 
army ; and that they need entertain 
no fear of becoming the victims of 
military license: they were ex. 
horte ‘d to conderet themselves mdi. 
vidually w ith the utmost recularity 
and order, and were informed that 
his m Nesty, far fi m 
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musplaced zeal, whi 


~m., h ite cpose 
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tion, weh prince Sinvendorf at its 
head, Was At tiie imoe iime ordered 


to repair to the F: 


th retires i - _— ana 2, for 
le Purpose of mtormine the com. 
mande:, that the Auctrian 


. AUSUTEAN troops 
had entirely withdrawn from Vien. 
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na, that the habitants WTC pree 
pared to surrender the cnly rich, 
out resistance, and that they.relied 
upon the generosity of their con. 
querors. The de pulies were re 
ceived by prince Murat with atten. 
tion and respect ; and atter a shore 
conference, in which they obtained 
the strongest assurances of protec. 
tion, they returned to Vienna. 
Prince Murat, in consequence of 
the arrangements which had beea 
made, immedintely entered the 
city, and his tre ops were conducted 
to the quarters which had _ been 
assigned for their accommodation. 

‘he Austrian force which had 
retired trom Vienna upon the ap- 
proach of the enemy amounted to 
about 10,000 men. ‘They had 
crossed the Danube, and had pro- 
ceeded towards Moravia, tor the 
purpose of forming a junction wrh 
the Russians. In order to secure 
the retreat of this corps, and ot the 
Russian division which had passed 
the Danube at Krems, the prince 
of Aversberg was directed to de- 
stroy the bridge at Vienna. He 
had given the necessary orders for 
this purpose; when a French ofheet 
sent by Murat rode up N) great 
haste, and informed hrm that a 
treaty of peace was signed between 
France and Austria. ‘lhe prinee, 
not suspecting ¢ a falsehood, mm- 
mediately re on, d the orders which 
he had issued; and it was not till 
Murat himself arrived at the head 
of a considerable body of cavalry, 
and took po: session of the bride, 
that he discove red t the deceptnm. 
The adv: mit age obtain d by this 
ie ah iv xt. Gm d, and the Me 
para lon able credulity of the prince 
of Aversberg, exposed general Ku- 
tusow’s army to the = extremest 
per il. The French, arriving at 
Vienna in successive divisions, pa 
ed without stopping through that 
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city, and immediately proceeded 
with the utmost expedition in pure 
wit of the Russians. The corps 
cemmanded by marshal Davoust, 
leaving the main army, marched 
towards Presbure. On the lath, 
Buoasparte himself arrived at 
Vienna, and cook up his residence 
in the castle of Schoenbrunn, a 
alace built by the empress Maria 
Th resa. Sa rapid had been the 
progress of the | rench, andsuch was 
the consternation which prevailed, 
that no effectual measures had 
been adopted for the removal ot 
the artillery and military stores 
from the city. ‘Two thousand 
pieces of cannon, a hundred thou- 
sind muskets, and an immense 
quantity of powder, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The French were now in com- 
plete possession of upper and lower 
Austria, and it became necessary 
to establish a provisional admini- 
strauon for the government of 
these extensive conquests. A code 
of regulations was soon prepared, 
and general Clarke was appointed 
governor, with very extensive pow- 
ers. d\s soon as these important 
urangements were completed, 
Buonaparte left Vienna and repair- 
ed to the army in Moravia. 

It will now be proper to advert 
to the military Operations in Italy 
and the ‘Tyrol. 

On the 18th of October the cam- 
pargn was opened on the Adige. 
(he Austrian army was strongly 
posted in Veronetta, a suburb of 
the oa ot Verona, situated upon 
Mie ett side of the river. ‘lhe 
—— under Massena occupied the 
‘ty upon the opposite bank. The 
my aman between Verona 
two ar nny aaa by reg ee 
the britee the new bridge and 

muge of the old castle. Both 


Parte - 
pares had guarded against the 
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passage of these bridges by strong 
works, which were raised at the 
opposite extremities. ‘The arch. 
duke Charles was so far weakened, 
in consequence of the reinforce- 
ments which he had detached for 
the support of general Mack, that 
he was no longer in a condition 
to undertake offensive operations 
against the position of the enemy ; 
aud he looked with some solici- 
tude to the result of the movements 
in Germany. ‘lhe attack was be- 
gun by the French: Massena de- 
termined to force a passage over 
the bridge of the old castle. The 
Austrians had raised a wall across 
the middle of the bridge, and wo 
increase their security the bridge 
itself was cut in two places. At 
the commencement of the assault 
the wall was blown up; the enemy 
with the assistance of planks, and 
under the fire of the castle, 
passed the bridge, and after a 
tierce and obstinate struggle made 
himself master of the Austrian en- 
trenchments uponthe opposite bank. 

The Austrian army, however, 
still maintained its position in Ve- 
ronetta and upon the heights in 
the vicinity of that place; and se- 
veral days elapsed without any 
further attack being made by. the 
enemy. Inthe mean time prince 
Charles was informed of the surren- 
der ot Ulm, and of the full extent 
of the disasters which had occur- 
red upon the Danube. It was evi- 
dent that his army, in its present 
advanced position, would be ex- 
posed to great danger from the 
progress of the enemy in Germany; 
and it was necessary also to endea- 
vour by every exertion to protect 
the capital of the empire. He 
accordingly prepared to withdraw 
from Veronetta, and to fall back 


with his force towards Vienna. 
It was impossible that these pre- 
X 4 parations 
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parations should escape the obser- 
vation of the enemy ; and marshal 
Massena ordered a gencral attack to 
be madeupon all the Austrian posts. 
Prince Charles, however, retired 
without any material loss, and 
took up a position beyond the 
small town of Saint Martin. On 
the following day the French renew- 
ed the attack ; they were repulsed 
after a fierce and obstinate engage- 
ment with great slaughter, and 
prince Charles made good his re- 
treat to the redoubts established 
beyond Caldiero. During these 
operations, an Austrian column 
consisting of about 5000 men, com- 
manded by general Hillinger, was 
separated trom the main army. 
This corps, having retired to the 
heights of St. Leonard, was sum- 
moned by a party of the enemy to 
surrender. ‘he Austrian com- 
mander replied to this summons 
by a spirited and vigorous attack, 
and the French were driven under 
the walls of St. Felice. But the 
nunibers of the enemy continually 
increasing, the Austrians were at 
length surrounded. ‘They could 
now no longer hope either to rejoin 
the main army, or {to extricate 
themselves in any way from their 
present difficulties ; and in this si- 
tuation they were therefore com- 
pelled to capitulate. 

From Caldiero the army pur- 
sued its retreat, continually skir- 
mishing with the enemy, to Vi- 
cenza, and across the Brenta 
to Citadella and Castel Franco, 
Here the enemy found it necessary 
to take some repose, and prince 
Charles continued his march with- 
out further molestation to the Ta- 

liamento. Atter passing that river, 

e ordered the bridge to be de- 
stroyed, and took up a position 
for a short time upon the eastern 


bank. The cnemy soon appeared 
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upon the opposite side. A cone. 
derable division, consisting chiefs of 
cavalry, crossed the river above the 
position of the Austrians, andy 
partial action ensued. At the same 
ume a brisk cannonade commenced 
across the river between the two 
armies. At night the Austrians 
brokeup from their position, and re. 
tired by Palma Nuova to the Ison. 
z0. Here separating their force into 
two divisions, the one, inelndi 
the whole of the cavalry, tovk the 
main road towards Laybach; the 
other pursued its march to the 
same place, by the way of Idria 
and Oberlaybach. At the same 
time the garrison of ‘Triest evacu. 
ated that city, and retired towards 
the main aimy. ‘The enemy, suil 
continuing the pursuit, arrived 
upon the Toon 20, having made him. 
self master of the Austrian maga: 
zines at Palma and Udine. From 
this position general Massena or. 
dered a heaton to proceed to 
the leit towards Villach, and to 
endeavour to open a communica- 
tion with the grand army. 

While the archduke Charles was 
conunuing his retreat, the French 
and Ravarians were pursuing their 
operations in the ‘Tyrol and the 
Voralberg. The Bavarians laid 
siege to Kuffstein, a strong fortress 
situated upon the Inn. ‘The com 
mander, after a short resistance, 
agreed to surrender the place upon 
condition that the garrison should 
be allowed to march out with te 
honours of w ar, and to retire with 
their arms and_ effects. These 
terms were acceded to by the Ba- 
Varian general Mezzanelly, and 
he inmediately took possession of 
the fortress. Marshal Ney in the 
mean time had proceeded towards 
Scharnitz, on the road to Inspruck. 
His march was impeded as well 


by the natural difficulties of the 
counuy 
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country as by the intrepid spirit of 
its inhabitants. The French hav- 
ing at length — some T'y- 
» hunters, they undertook to 
conduct a detachment of the army, 
by an obscure and circuitous path, 
to the rear of the Austrians. © In 
gonsequence of this movement the 
imperialists were compelled to 
abandon their position, and the 
enemy arrived at Scharnitz. ‘This 
fortress is built upon a rock, in 
an elevated and almost inaccessible 

tion. The French attempted 
to ascend the height; but their 
progress was arrested by the Au- 
strians and Tyrolese, who rolled 
down stones upon them from the 
summit. It was necessary how- 
ever to possess Scharnitz, in order 
to arrive at Inspruck. Covering 
their heads therefore with their 
knapsacks, the French advanced 
a second time to. the attack. ‘The 
resistance was vigorous and de- 
sperate ; great numbers perished 
in the attempt; many were pre- 
cipitated from the sides of the moun- 
tam: but at length, a party having 
gained the summit, the Austrians 
and T’yrolese retired, and the enemy 
became masters of the fort. 

The complete destruction of the 
army in Germany, and the retreat 
of prmce Charles, had rendered it 
necesstry to abandon the Tyrol. 
The capture of Scharnitz hastened 
the execution of this measure ; and 
the archduke John, who command- 
ed in that country, having issued a 
proclamation, in which he exhorted 
the inhabitants to submit peaceably 
to their invaders, since any further 
resistance would not only be un- 
availing but involve the country 
i ruin, retired by Luchsthal, and 
proceeded with his force to join 
the Italian army. — The enemy 
entered Inspruck without opposi- 
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tion, and spread themselves over 
the whole of the Tyrol. 

The French relate that two stand. 
ards, which had been taken from 
the 76th regiment during the last 
war, were accidentally recognised 
in the arsenal at Inspruck. It hap- 
pened that this corps formed a part 
of the diviston which had taken 
possession of that®city. As soon 
as this discovery was made known, 
the soldiers of the regiment ran 
with eagerness to the arsenal, and 
exhibited the most extravagant in- 
dications of joy. Some of the 
multitude danced round the colours, 
and rent the air with their shouts ; 
while others, with tears in their 
eyes, embraced these lost compa- 
nions of their glory with every 
mark of vencration and attache 
ment. 

The defence of the Voralberg 
was intrusted to general Jcllachich, 
who, as we have already observed, 
had been detached from the main 
army in Swabia. Marshal Auge- 
reau, at the head of a very superior 
force, penetrated into that country. 
A series ot sharp encounters took 
place ; the Austrians were driven 
trom one position Lo another ; and 
the concert of their movemeuts be- 
ing broken, their columns were at 
length separated. ‘The commander 
in chief with a great part of his 
army was compelled to capitulate. 
The whole of the Voralberg, Plu- 
dentz, and the entire district to 
Arlemberg, together with the Au- 
strian arsenals and magazines, were 
surrendered to the enemy. It was 
agreed that the Austrians, after 
laying down their arms, should 
be escorted to the frontiers of 
Boheniia ; and they engared not to 
serve either against France or aly 
for one year tiom the date of the 
capitulation. Previous to this con- 
vention, 
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vention, a divisien of general Wolfs- 
kehl’s cavalry, amounting to about 
1000 men, under the command of 
two active and spirited officers, 
colonels counts Kinsky and War- 
tensleben, effected its escape. This 
corps traversed with great rapidity 
the whole of Swabia, passed through 
the midst of the enemy’s posts in 
that country, c@lected upwards of 
60,000 florins on their march, and 
at length, to the astonishment of 
the inhabitants, arrived in safety at 
Nuremberg in Franconia. 

The remainder of the Austrian 
troops in the Voralberg, amounting 
to about 8000 men, under the com- 
mand of the prince de Rohan, pro- 
ceeded with the utmost expedition 
to the southward, for the purpose 
of forming a junction with the 
army in Ttaly. Information of 
these events was communicated to 
general Massena. Jt was immedi- 
ately concluded that the prince de 
Rohan’s division would endeavour 
to unite itself either to the Austrian 
force at Venice, or to the archduke 
Charles. Dispositions were ac- 
cordingly made to defeat the exe- 
caution of either of these designs. 
Gencral St. Cyr, with the troops 
which he had marched from Na- 
ples, strenethened by a consider- 
able detachment from the main 
army,had been stationed at Padua, 
with orders to observe Chiozza and 
Brondolo; and to Oppose the Rus- 
sians and Enghsh if they should 
attempt to land on the side of the 
Adriatic. Information was sent to 
this officer of the situation and pro- 
hable designs of the prince de 
Rohan; while marshal Massena, at 
the head of a strong diviston, re- 
turned from the Isonzo to. the 
barks of the Piave Upon the 
2ith of November the Austrians 
suduc nly appeare d betore Bassano 
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and the garrison, consisting of about 
five hundred men, surrendered 
without ag The prince 
immediately proceeded by hasty 
marches to Castel Franco. He 
was here opposed by the army 
under St. Cyr. The Austrians 
fell upon the enemy with great 
spirit and impetuosity. A shar 
and vigorous conflict ensued. The 
prince was several times repulsed, 
and as often renewed the attack; 
but he was compelled at length to 
reure before the superior force of 
theenemy. His situation was now 
desperate. He fell back upon 
Castel Franco, and being surround. 
ed by the whole French force was 
obliged to capitulate. 

From Laybach the archduke 
contmued his march without inter- 
ruption to the frontiers of Hungary. 
Never were the military talents of 
this prince displayed with greater 
lustre than in the conduct of this 
masterly retreat. From the banks 
of the Adige to Laybach, a distance 
of two hundred miles, he was pur 
sued and closely pressed by a supe- 
rior force, and several partial actions 
took place, in all of which the ene- 
my met with a brave and deter- 
mined resistance. With the single 
exception of general Hillinger’s 
column, which was accidentally se- 
parated from the main body atwi 
the battle of Caldiero, the Austrians 
sustained no very serious loss; and 
such were the admirable dispos- 
tions of the commander, that no 
part of the artillery or baggage 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Nothing but the preservation ¢t 
this army, at a juncture so critical, 
could have saved the house ot 
Austria from. complete destruc 
tom. . 

The violation of the neutrary 
of Anspach had excited a great 

sensauuiod 
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ensation at Berlin. Every endea- 
sour had before been made to 
duce Prussia to pin the contede- 
But the overtures for this 
purpose were received with cold- 
ness; and the allies had even some 
reason to apprehend that she might 
unite herself to France. When 
intelligence, however, Was received 
that the French and Bavarian 
army, in defiance of the proclama- 
tion of the cabinet of Berlin, and 
the remonstrances of its ofhcers, 
had forced a passage through a 
part of the Prussian territory, 1m- 
nediate preparations were made to 
avenge this insult. The troops 
were marched towards the fron- 
tiers, and every thing seemed to 
indicate an approaching war.— 
These events were viewed with 
great satistactien by the allies, and 
they began to entertam sanguine 
hopes ot the speedy co-operation ot 
russia. Every exertion was made 
to profit from her present disposi- 
tion; and lord Harrowby was ac- 
cordingly dispatched to the court of 
Belin with proposals from Great 
Britain. The emperor Alexander, 
tull of zeal for the cause in which 
he was engaged, resolved to try the 
effect of a personal interview, and 
repaired for this purpose to the 
Pry ian capital. He arrived in 
that erty on the 26th of October, 
and was received with all the at- 
tention and respect which were due 
to his rank and personal character. 
he emperor continued some days 
at the Prussian court, and engage. 
ments of unalterable frendship 
Were exchanged between the two 


. 
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monarcas, But the cabinet of 


Berlin soon r tapsed into its former 
system. Before any decisive step 
could be taken, general Mack had 
capitulated, and the Austrian army 
Was completely dispersed, These 
events disposed Prussia to listen to 
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terms of accommodation; and count 
Haugwitz was ordered to proceed 
to the head quarters of the French 
army. ‘The appointment of this 
ambassador afforded in itselt a suf- 
ficient indication of the disposiuon 
of Prussia, and it was not difficult 
therefore to anticipate the issue of 
the negotiation. =, 

It was a part of the plan of ope- 
rations concerted by the allies, to 
create a powerful diversion in the 
north of Germany ; and it an army 
of $0 or 40 thousand men had 
entered the Hanoverian territory 
towards the close of the month of 
September, general Bernadotte 
would have been prevented from 
marching to the Danube, and the 
subsequent disasters in Swabia 
might have been avoided. It was 
not, however, till the middle of 
November, when Vienna was alrea- 
dy in the possession of the enemy, 
and the event of the campaign de- 
cided, that the confederates assem- 
bled their forces in this quarter.—- 
This tardiness affords a signal and 
striking contrast to the activity and 
vigour of the enemy, and is indeed 
the more inexcusable, since the 
opening of the campaign appears to 
have depended solely upon the choice 
and determination of the alles. 

Another equally unaccountable 
error was commuted in the south 
of Europe. _A treaty stipulating 
for the neutrality ef Naples had 
been concluded betweén that coun- 
try and France, in the month of 
September. In consequence of this 
agreement, the force under general 
St. Cyr was withdrawn, and was 
marched to reinforce the French 
army in the north of Italy. The 
combined army of English and 
Russians, at that time in the Medi- 
terrancan, amounted to upwards of 
15,000 men. Had this force been 
landed in the Venetian territory, it 
would 
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would have supplied the place of 


those battalions which the archduke 
had detached to the aid of general 
Mack, and might perhitps have 
enabled that prince to obtain some 
signal advantage over the enemy. 
Instead, however, of pursuing 
this natural course, the combined 
army landed about the middle of 
November in the kingdom of 
Naples, at the distance of several 
hundred miles from the nearest po- 
sitions of the enemy. Here it re- 
mained entirely inactive; and this 
force, which might have been em- 
ployed so beneficially to the allies, 
produced no effect upon the opera- 
tions of the campaign. It was im- 
possible to suppose that this mea- 
sure could have been adopted with- 
outthe concurrence of the cabinet 
of Naples; and accordingly, upon 
the arrival of the combmed squa- 
dron, the French minster ordered 
the arms ot France to be removed 
from the door ot his hotel, and im- 
mediately with’rew to Rome. A 
proclamation was however issued 
by the Neapolitan government, 
complaining of the violation of 
its neutrality, and declarmg its 
utter inability to resist the invaders. 
Bot Buonaparte was not of a cha- 
acter to be deceived by these pro- 
fessions 3 and the only effect of tits 
fruitless and Im politic expedition 
was to excite the resentment of the 
French government, and to furnish 
it with a plausible pretence {or 
overrunning the dominions and sub- 
verting the government of Naples, 
We have already mentioned that 
marshal Davousi, leaving the main 
army, proceeded with his division 
from Vienna, towards Presburg 
When he arrived in the vicinity of 
that city, he received overtures 
from count Palfy, the governor, m 
the name of the archduke palatine. 
After some Hegotiation, it was 
l 
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agreed that the military prepara. 
tions in Hungary should be dis. 
continued, and the neutrality of 
that kingdom admitted, — The con. 
clusion rs this convenuon, eces. 
cary perhaps in ule present situa. 
tion of affairs, reduced the re. 
sources of the house Ol Austria to 
the army of the archduke Charles, 
and the smali force under prince 
John of Lichtenstein, which had 
united itself to the Russiags. 
Prince Murat, with the cavalry, 
having crossed the Danube 
Vienna, overtook the allied army 
of Austrians and Russians at Hol. 
labrun. In the mean time the 
counts de Guilay and Stadion had 
been sent with new overuires to 
Buonuparte. ‘The emperor of Au. 
stria proposed to enter into a nego- 
lation for peace, as soon as he 
could concert measures for that 
purpose with the emperor Alexaa. 
der, who was shortly expected at 
Olmutz. In consequence of some 
Inisconception arising out of these 
overtures, the commander of the 
Austrian division attached to the 
army ot general Kutusow, sent a 
fase of truce to princ ¢ Murat, re. 
questing permission to withdraw 
trom the Russians. This request 
was readily granted ; the Austrians 
retired ; and by this movement the 
Russian division under prince Paa- 
gration was exposed to the entire 
force of the enemy. General Ku- 
tusow’s army Was now in a stale 
of extreme peril. He perceived 
the difficulties of his situation, aud 
sent the baron de W  intzingeroae 
to prince Murat, to propose terms 
of capitulation. A convention, 
subject, however, to the ratihcation 
ot Buonaparte, was soon concluded; 
by which it was stipulated that the 
Russian army should retire by 4 
fixed route out of the Austrian d0- 


minions. But Buonaparte, who coo. 
sideTee 











gdered that the Russians were now 
at his mercy, and who was desirous 
of signalizing himself by a com- 

e victory over their army, re- 
fused to ratify the conv ention. ln 
the mean time general Kutusow 
had retired with the utmost Expe- 
dition to Zoaim, leaving the divi- 
sion under prince Paugration still 
opposed to the enemy. As soon 
as the answer arrives trom Buona- 
parte, it was commutnicated to the 


prince; and upon the expiration of 


the time limited by the convention, 
his division was attacked and sur- 
rounled by the whole French 
army. The Russians defended 
themselves with resolution and 
spirit ; and after a severe conflict, m 
which great numbers were slain 
upon both sides, they succeeded in 
cutting their way through the 
enemy, and effected a junction with 
the main army. 

General Kutusow continued his 
march to Brunn, and, passing 
through that piace, gradually re- 
wred to Olmutz. The second di- 
vision of the Rugstan army was 
now approaching: the emperor 
Alexander, with « part of his 
guards, had already arrived at 
Olmutz; and the two sovereigns 
established their head quarters in 
that city. At length, on the Y7th 
ot November, the junction of the 
several divisions of the allied army, 
forming an etiective force of about 
eighty thousand mea, Was com. 
piected. Of this force the Russians 
under generals Kutusow and Bux- 
hovdea amounted to about 60,009, 
While the Austrians, commanded by 
prince John of Lichteaustein, searce- 
ty exceeded ove-third of that num- 
ber, The sewond «division of the 
Russians, upon its march to Mo. 
ravia, had beep exposed to the se- 
verest hardships. Such was the 


rapid progress of the troops, m 
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consequence of the disasters in Ger- 
many, that they were compelled to 
abandon their convoys, and no 
suthcient magazines had been form. 
ed for their support. The oasual 
supplies of the country were soon 
consumed ; and the whole district 
through which the march of the 
army edrteaded was completely 
exhausted. ‘The horses were so re« 
duced that they could scarcely 
draw the arullery, and the want of 
food had impaired the general 
strength and spirit of the army. 

Upon the arrival of the emperors 
at Olmutz, a council of war was 
assembled to concert the subsequent 
operations of the campaign. It 
was evidently impossible to retire 
with an enemy in the rear through 
an exhausted country. It was 
equally impossible that the army 
could long continue in its present 
position, No alternative scemed 
therefore to remain, but to try the 
issue of a general engagement.— 
Accordingly, on the morning of 
the 28th of November, a column 
of Russians, supported by a strong 
body ot cavalry, was ordered to 
march to Wischaw. ‘This division 
fell with great impetuosity and loud 
cries upon the advanced guard of 
prince Murat; they drove the 
enemy from his position, and afger 
a slight resistance made themselves 
masters of the town. Upon the 
samte day the head quarters of the 
emperor Alexander were removed 
to Wischaw, and the whole army, 
advancing, encamped in the vict- 
nity of that place. 

The object of the allies was now 
sufficiently apparent. It was in- 
deed evident, from the mament of 
the junction of general Buxhovden's 
division, tut an engagement must 
take place; and Buonaparte was 
therctore desirous ol obtaining some 
infermation wish respect to the dis- 
position 
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position and character of the Rus- 
sians. Genera! Savary, his atd- 
de-camp, had been acc: rdingiv sent 
to congratulate the emperor Alex- 
ander upon his arnval, and with 
directions to observe attentively 
the temper and spirit of the-hostile 
army. After remaming absent 
three days, general Savary return- 
ed to the French camp. He re- 
ported that the Russians entertained 
a very high opmion of their own 
prowess ; that they were eaver for 
battle; and telt assured of success. 
Buonaparte perceived all the ad- 
vantage which might be derived 
from the contidence of lis enemy. 
He mmediately assumed an ap- 
pearance of extraordinary circum- 
spection and caution. He issued 
orders for his army to retire, as if 
apprehensive of an engagement 
with so formid#ble an cnemy. In 
order to strengthen thts tmpression, 
the retreat was made under cover 
of the night, and the army took up 
a strong position abcut ten miles in 
the rear of its former stoation.— 
Here the troops tmmednitely began 
to throw up entrenchments, and to 
form battertes, as tt tor the purpose 
of defending themselves against 
the threatened attack of the hostile 
army. Every thing wore the ap- 
pearance of alarm and confusion. 
Buonaparte had proposed an inter- 
view with the emperor of Russia. 
The emperor's atid-de-camp, the 
prince Dolgorucki, repairedin con- 
Sequence to the French camp.— 
Buonaparte, as tf anxious to conceal 
from the observation of the prince 
both the temper of his army and 
the measures which he had adopted 
for its securtty, received him at his 
outposts. Preparations had been 
artfully made for this interview, 
Wherever the Russi in directed his 


eye, he discovered symptoms of 


anxiety and care. 
3 


lhe troops were 


AND 


labouring with the utmost activi 
at the entrenchments, al! the Posts 
were strengthened, and every pre. 
cantion seemed to be taken to crtard 
agumst surprise. 

‘These dispositions appear to have 
been attended with the desing 
effect. The confidence of the 
Russians increased ; they considered 
the victory as secure, and were 
anxious only to prevent the escape 
of the enemy. The head quarters 
of the two emperors were removed 
to Austerlitz, and a powerful divi. 
sion Was ordered to march to the 
left for the purpose of turning the 
right flank of the opposite army. 
The French relate, that as soon as 
Buonaparte observed this move. 
ment, he turned. to his attendants, 
and repeatedly exclaimed, “ Before 
to-morrow evening this army will 
be mine.’ The Russians cone 
tinued thetr march at a short di- 
stance along the front of the French 
lines. ‘The enemy still preserved 
the same cautious and timid ap- 
pearance ; his troops remained ine 
active in their respective stations; 
and prince Murat, having advanced 
at the head of a small body of 
cavalry into the plain between the 
two armies, instantly retired with 
the utmost speed, as it astonished 
at the force and confounded by 
the movements of the Russians. 

When the day had closed, Buo- 
naparte determined to proceed ¢n 
foot and in private through the se- 
veral quarters of the camp, for the 
purpose of discovering the temper, 
disposition, and opinions of his 
army. His person, however, was 
soon recognised, and in an instant 
lighted straw was raised upon a 
thousand poles. It was the eve of 


the anniversary of his coronation. 
The soldiers crowded around their 
chief, and he was greeted withe- 
clamations and shouts of Joy 
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the whole camp. Upon his return 
to his tent, he made the dispositions 
and issued the necessary orders for 
tattle. Marshal Davoust was di- 
rected to march with the utmost 
expedition to Raygern, tor the pur- 

ee of keeping the Russians m 
check upon the right, and general 
Gudin was ordered to advance at 
break of day with his corps from 
Nicholsburg, to oppose that part of 
the Russian division which should 
extend itself beyond the position of 
marshal Davoust. The command 
of the right wing of the army, 
which was stationed next to Da- 
youst’s corps, was intrusted to 
marshal Soult. Marshal Berna- 
dotte commanded the centre, and 
marshal Lannes the left. His 
flank was protected by the position 
of Santon, which had been strongly 
fortified, and was defended by 
eighteen pieces of cannon. The 
whole of the cavalry, under the 
command of prince Murat, was 
posted between the left wing and 
the centre. Buonaparte himself, 
attended by marshal Bertier, and 
all the officers of his staff, come 
manded the reserve, which was 
composed pt the ten battalions of 
the imperial guard, and the ten 
battalions of the grenadiers of 
Oudinot, with forty pieces of can- 
non. 

At sun-rise (it was a fine au- 
tumnal day) the battle began.— 
Buonaparte rode along the front of 
his army, and by his language 
and gestures encouraged and ani- 
mated his troops. The soldiers, 
elevating their hts upon the points 
ot their bayonets, answered in 
loud shouts, «: Long live the empe- 
ror!” At the same instant a firing 
was heard upon the right. The 

Ussians, in attempting to turn the 
Cnemy’s flank, had been unexpectede 
) Opposed and stopped by the corps 
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under marshal Davoust, which had 
marched tor that purpose to Ray- 
gern. 

Opposite the right wing of the 
French army were situated the 
village and heights of Pratzen. 
This position was of the utmost 
importance in the present situation 
of the two armics. It formed a 
communication between the centre 
of the Russians and the division 
which had marched to the left. It 
was evident, therefore, that if the 
enemy could make himself master 
of Pratzen, this division would be 
cut off, the main army taken in flank, 
and the event of the day be at 
once decided. 

Accordingly the first operations 
of the enemy were directed against 
Pratzen, and the whole of the right 
wing under marshal Soult advanced 
in two columns towards that posi- 
tion. It happened that a column 
of Russians had just marched from 
Pratzen toward the right of the 
French army, and another columa 
was advancing to occupy the posi- 
tion from which the former had 
withdrawn, when the enemy, sud- 
denly appeared. The Russians 
were confounded ; they expected to 
have been the assailants, and they 
found themselves unexpectedly at- 
tacked in the midst of their move- 
ments. The enemy’s object was 
apparent; and general Kutusow, 
sensible of its importance, com- 
manded the advanced guard of the 
fourth Russian column immediately 
to occupy the heights. At the 
same moment a third column of 
the French, forming a prt of the 
centre, advanced towards the right 
of Pratzen. The attention and 
force of the Russians were divided. 
In the mean time marshal Soult 
continued to advance, and, over- 
powering by the immense superno- 
rity of his force the troops which 

were 
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were opposed to him, made him- 
self master of the heights. The Rus- 
sian division which had marched 
to the left was thus completely 
separated from the mata army. It 
was evident, that the battle was 
lost unless the communication 
could be restored, In this emer- 
gency the imperial guard, com- 
manaded by the archduke Constan- 
tine, was ordered to advance. It 
fell with great fury upon a batta- 
lion of the enemy, which was in- 
stantly routed. Marshal Bessieres 
was ordered to hasten at the head 
of the French guards to repair this 
disaster. ‘The two corps were soon 
engaged: the fate of the day de- 
pended upon the issue of this con- 
test; and the struggle was fierce and 
desperate. The Russians were at 
leugth broken, several of the guard, 
and among the rest prince Repnin, 
were taken prisoners, and great 
numbers were left dead upon the 
field. 

As soon as marshal Soult found 
himself in secure possession of the 
heights of Pratzen, he directed his 
attention towards the left division 
of the Russians. ‘This corps was 
now opposed in front by marshal 
Davoust, on the left by general 
Gudin, and by the troops under 
marshal Soult upon the right. In 
this situation the Russians attempt- 
ed to retire. They were pursued 
amd closely pressed by the enemy, 
and several partial actions took 
place. But every hour added to 
their perplexity. Several detached 
corps were already cut off: they 

been compelled to abandon a 
- ang part of their artillery ; and 
their situauion, thus removed from 
the main army, was wholly without 


resource. ‘The confusion incidental 
to such circumstances gradually 
increased ; and their retreat, at fest 
conducted with some regularity, 
was at length converted into a ge. 
neral and disorderly flight. Te 
French relate that great numbers 
were drowned in attempting to pass 
the ice which covered the lakes, 
in the neighbourhood of the feld 
of battle. Many were slain in the 
pursuit; and the rest laid dowg 
their arms, and were made prison. 
ers of war. In the meantime the 
main army was engaged with 
the centre and left wing of the 
French, commanded by marshals 
Bernadotte and Lannes. But the 
allies fought to great disadvantage. 
By the separation of the Russiaa 
division, their left flank was exposed 
without defence to the attack of the 
enemy ; and they were disconcerted 
and discouraged by the unexpected 
failure of all their plans. Notwith. 
standing these diffidulties, the troops 
displayed great gallantry and spi- 
rit; but at length, after a long 


and obstinate contest, the allies gra- 


dually retired, leaving the enemy 
in the undisputed possession of 
the field. 

The loss in this engagement fell 
principally upon the Russians, and 
is said by the enemy to have 
amounted to twenty-two thousand 
in killed and wounded, and tweaty 
thousand prisoners. In opposition 
however to this statement it, 15 a 
serted in the official account after- 
wards published at St. Petersburgh, 
that the entire loss ia the campaign 
did not exceed on the part 
the Russians 17,000 men. The 
two commanders, KAutusow 


Buxhovden, with several otber 


* Besides several smaller pieces of water in this vicinity, there is a lake of at least s 
league im extent, about five or six miles to the eastward of marshal Davoust’s position 
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generals, and a great number of of- 
fers of all ranks, were wounded ; 
weveral were among the slain, and 
many were taken prisoners. One 
hundred pieces of cannon and forty- 
five standards tell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

This battle, which was styled by 
the French soldiers “ the battle of 
the three emperors,” terminated 
the campaign and the war. On 
the 4th, two days after the engage- 
ment, an interview took place at 
the French advanced posts between 
Buonaparte and the emperor of 
Austria, and an armistice was 
agreed upon, in which it was stipu- 
lated that the Russian army should 
within a limited time withdraw 
from the territories of Austria. 
General Savary, aid-de-camp to 
Bonaparte, was immediately sent 
to the head quarters of the Ruse 
sans. The French relate that he 
found the Russtan army im great 
disorder, and without either artil- 
lery or baggare. He was intro- 
duced to the emperor, and pre- 
sented the terms of the armistice. 
Alexander acceded to this conven- 
ton, and messengers were accord- 
ingly dispatched to marshal Da- 
voust, and the other divisions of the 
French army, with orders that 
ey should halt in the positions 
which they re spectively occupied, 

Count Havewiez, the Prussian 
ambassador, had arrived at Vienna 
on the 40th day of November, and 
shortly afterwards set out for the 
head quarters of the French army 
Bri nn. Buonaparte ia his con- 
ferences with this minister expressed 
Sy esteem and attachment 
ee ta, and his earnest desire 
» Preserve peace with that coun. 
nye Lhe { ite of the war with the 
— Tag powers Was alread y decided, 
” Fapiaity of these events had 
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cabinct of Berlin; count Haugwitz 
saw the necessity of rclaxing from 
his demands; and thisdispute, which 
had promised such important con- 
sequences to Europe, was speedily 
adjusted. One of the principal sti- 
pulations of the treaty concluded 
upon this occasion (such was the 
political profligacy of the court of 
Berlin) secured the eventual cession 
of Hanover to Prussia, in exchange 
for some of her detached and re- 
mote dependences. This arrange- 
ment being completed, count Haup- 
witz returned to Berlin. 

‘The armistice concluded in Mce 
ravia was followed by negotiations 
for peace between Austria and 
France. Prince John of Lichten- 
stein, the count de Guilay, and M, 
Talleyrand, the plenipotentiaries of 
the two powers, assembled for this 
purpose at Nicholsberg. ‘The con- 
ferences after a short time were ad- 
journed to the city of Presburg, 
and the conditions ot a definitive 
treaty were soon settled. Buona- 
parte was in a situation to dictate 
terms to the emperor, and the lat- 
ter had no alternative but to acquis 
esce. ‘lhe provisions of this me- 
morable treaty were of course suf- 
ficiently humiliating to Austria. 
It was agreed that the Venetian 
territory should be united in per- 
petuity to the kingdom ot Italy ;— 
that the royal title which had been 
assumed by the electors of Bavaria, 
and Wurtemberg, should be ac- 
knowledged by the emperor ;—- 
that the margraviate of Burgau, 
the principality of Ejichstadt, the 
part of the territory of Passau be- 
longing to the elector of Salzburg, 
the country of the Tyrol, compre- 
hending the principalities of Brixen 
and Botzen, and the seven lord- 
ships of the Voralberg, the county 
of Hohenems, the county of Ko-« 
Nigsepes wes the lorceing 
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of Tetnany and Argen, and the 
town and territory of Lindau, 
should be ceded to the king of Ba- 
varia s—that the five cites of the 
Danube, to wit, Ehinger, Mun- 
dexkergen, Rufflingen, Mengen, 
and Salgaw, with their dependen- 
cies, the city of Constance excepted, 
and a part of the Brisgaw, should 
be ceded to the king of Wurtem- 
bere; and the remainder of the 
Brisgaw, and the Ortensaw, the 
city of Constance, and the com- 
mandery of Memau to the clector 
of Baden ;—that the king of Ba- 
varia should be allowed to occupy 
the city of Augsburg, with its 
territory, and unite it to his othgr 


dominions, and that the king of 


Wurtembere should be permitted 
to do the same with respect to the 
county of Borndotl —It was on the 


other hand stipulated in favour of 
the emperor, that the county of 


Sataburg, and of Berchtolsgaden 
belonging to the arch-duke [er- 
dinand, should be incorporated with 
the Austrian empire; and Buona- 
parte engaged to procire as an 
equivalent for that prince the ces- 
sion by the king of Bavaria of the 
principality of Wuttzbure.— It 
was also agteed, in coniormity with 
the declaration made by Buona. 
parte at the moment when he as- 
sumed the crown of italy, that as 


~~ 2 eee ee ee ee 


soon as the parties named jn tha 
declaration should have fulfilled 
the conditions which it expressed, 
the crowns of France and Jtaly 
should be separated for ever, and 
should not in any case be united 
on the same he id.—-I[t was further 
stipulated, that the prisoners of 
war, taken on both sides, should be 
restored within forty days from 
the exchange of the ratifications of 
the treaty ;—that in ten days from 
the same date, the armies of 
France and her allies should eva. 
cuate Moravia, Bohemia, the Vi. 
errtel UnterVienner Wald, the Vier 
Unter Manharisbery, Hungary, 
and the whole of Styria; im the ten 
tollowing daysthey should evacuate 
the Viertel Vienner~ Wald, and 
the Viertel Ober Manhartshere: 

b} 
and that finally, in the space of two 
months from the exchange of the 
ratincations, they should withdraw 
from the whole of the hereditary 
states, with the exception of Bra» 
nau, Which should remain for one 
month atthe disposal of the French, 
as au place ot depot tor the sick, and 
or the artillery. — This treaty was 
tsigned at Presburg on the 2th 
of December, and was ratified by 
Buonaparte on the followmg day; 
after which he immediately pro- 
ceeded to Munich, on his retumte 
France. 
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the same profession in our volume 
for the preceding year, ) wholly 
out of our power to speak with de- 
cision as to the justice or injustice 
of our transactions in that distant ter- 
ritory. ‘The narrative from which 
alone at present our information 
can be derived, is drawn up under 
the immediate inspection and com- 
mand of thé late governor- eneral 
of India, the marquis of We lesley 3 
and it is therefore to be considered 
as the statement of an interested 

rv. That the events, however, 
of the war with Hoikar, were such 
finally as to justify a tull belief in 
the triumph of the British arms, 
there can be entertained no reason- 
abledoubt. The origin of Holkar, 
and his existence as a powerful 
Marhatta chieftain; his presumed 
connection with Scindia, and his 
designs upon the Peishwah, have 
been before related. At the con- 
clusion of the peace with Scindiah 
and the rajah of Berar, he was 
at the head of a considerable body 
of troops, on the frontier of the do- 
maitis of the Rajpoot-state of Jey- 
1 pe Betore the victorious Bri- 
tis army quitted the field, it was 
judged proper to enter into nego- 
tations, as a means of determining 
what the designs and pretensions 
of Holkar really were. The mi- 
histers of the rajah of Berar and of 
Scindia, after the defeat of their 
respective masters, scrupled not to 
admnt, on the treaty of peace with 
them being signed, that Holkar 
had undoubtedly formed an en- 
agement wich them in opposition 
o the British power. As no act of 
direct hostility, however, was com. 
mitted by him dui ing the war, in- 
structions were given by the go- 
Vernor-seneral and council to ge= 
- W ellesley, not to wage hosti- 

tes on Holkar without further 


Sounds of justification, than his 
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mere intended junction with the 
vanquished confederates. If spite, 
however, of his public professions 
of amity towards the English go- 
vernment, his correspondence with 
many of the native princes owing 
allegiance to that government was 
of a nature not at all consonant 
with peaceful designs. Of this cor- 
respondence some letters were put 
into the hands of the British by the 
princes to whom they were uad- 
dressed, and some were intercepted. 
Information also was received of 
the marder of three British subjects 
in his service, upon a talse charge 
of a communication between them 
and the commander in chief. The 
plan laid down by the governor- 
general was mtended to effect the 
reduction of the power of Holkar, 
without at the same time entering 
into any compromise of the rights 
ot others. The British government 
Was In no way pledredto support the 
claims of Cashu Rao Holkar, with 
respect to whom Holkar was no 
other than an usurper; but at the 
same time it was deemed a just 
precaution, that that usurpation 
should not be sanctioned and legiti- 
matized by any interference which 
might be construed into a decision 
on the subject. On the 29th of 
January 180+, the commander in 
chief, in contormity with his instruc- 
tions, required the immediate eva- 
cuation of the post occupied by the 
enemy, and stated that he should 
be lett in the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of his authority, provided he 
retired into his own domains, and 
abstained from al further ex wctions 
of tribute trom the allies of the 
East-India company. ‘To this re- 
quisition a reply was returned on 
the 27th of February in amicable 
terms, and an assurance was given 
that vaqueels, #. ¢. ambassadors, 
should be sent to negotiate a treaty. 
ae, On 
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On the 16th of March they ariived, 
and proposed on his part terms 
of a nature sufficiently extensive. 
‘They demanded, “ that he should 
be permitted to collect the choute 
agreeably to the custom of his an- 
cestors ; that the antient posses- 
sions formerly held by the family, 
such as Etawah, &c. (assigned to 
the company by the Nawaub vizier 
under the treaty of Lucknow in 
1801) twelve pergunnahs in the 
Doab, anda pergunnah in Bundel- 
cund, should be ceded to him ; that 
the country of Hurriana, which was 
also formerly in the possession of the 
family, should be given up; and 
that the territory then occupied by 
him should be guarantied, and a 
treaty concluded with him on terms 
simuar to that signed with Scin- 
diah.” These propositions were m- 
stantly rejected, and the offer of 
peace again made, solely on the 
condition that he should withdraw 
his troops within his own dominion. 
Several communications afterwards 
took place, all of them on his part 
evasive of this proposal. The faa 
about the 4th of April, stated that 
he was about to visit Ajmere, a 
province belonging to Scindiah ; 
whence, alter having performed 
some devotional duties assigned as 
the cause of his journey thither, 
he should commence his march 
home. At Aimere he levied con- 
siderable co Viribuuons, and evegti 
made an attempt [0 possess himseli 
Of the fort. ‘This transac tion there- 
fore, combined with the information 
afforded by the ministers of Scin- 
diah, compelled the commander 
tn-chict at once to resvive upon 
war. It appears, that subsequent 
to the peice concluded bx tween 
Scinciah and the company, Hol- 
kar earnestly pressed that prince 
to aid him in his hostile designs, 
Scindiah, averse to any renewal of 
l 


AND 


a war m which he had already af. 
fered so much, steadily refused al 
co-operation, but expressed his own 
desire to be at peace, complaini 
at the same time of the injury which 
had been committed upon him by 
the attack at Ajmere. Holkar, ig 
justihcation of his conduct, a} 
that the rajah of Jodepoor (with 
whom he intended to leave his f 
mily,  evhen he commenced his 
tions againsi the English’) was unwi. 
ling totake upon himself thatcha 

re the fort and province of . 
mere were first made over to him, 
and insisted that Scindiah could net 
do otherwise than forgive a s 
necessary to that war which was 
to be waged for the independence 
of the Marhatta empire. With 
such motives for military move 
ments, and reduced to the necessity 
of either maintaining the British 
army im the field in a state of inac 
tivity, upon a scale of expense not 
inferior to that which the most ae- 
tive campaign would have occa 
stoned, or of immediately commen 
cing hostilities, it is not at all to be 
wondered that a determination was 
adopted in favour of the latter. 
Indeed the numerous bands out of 
employment in consequence of the 
peace, and which would necessarily 
have offered their services to the 
predatory forces of Hoikar, joined 
to the consideration of the danger 
to which the opulent city of Jey- 
nagur would be exposed in the ab- 
sence of the British army, and the 
resources Which its plunder would 
necessarily have yielded an enemy, 
rendered all hesitation dangerovs 
and blamable. Onthe 16th of April 
therefore, orders were issued t 
the commander-in-chiet tor oper 
tions ia Hindostan and the Dekam 
a notification of which imtenboa 
was conveyed by major Male 


S . °. ‘ Tika : : ] 
to Scindiah. ‘The principa arn 
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sions octupied by the followers of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar in the Dekan 
were the fart and territory of Chan- 
dore, about one hundred aad thirty 
miles north of Poonah, and the 
forts of Dhoorb, and Galna ; a ter- 
ritory also was held under his au- 
thority in Candeish, together with 
a few districts intermixed with the 
dominions of the Nizan. The siege 
of Chandore and Galna, as the oc- 
cupation of them would at once 
ive the enemy of all his posses- 
sions in the Dekan, was naturally 
resolved upon. ‘To the march of 
an army for that purpose the wasted 
country between Poonah and Chan- 
dore presented many ditliculties, 
and an apprehension was entertain- 
ed, that unless hostilities were post- 
poned until the ramy season, no 
effective operations could take place 
inthe Dekan. Major-general Wel- 
lesley, however, placed the troops 
under his command in a state of 
equipment for immediate service. 
The disposition made with a view 
to hostilities against Holkar was 
as follows: ‘lhe principal corps 
was to assemble at Aurungabad un- 
der the command of lieutenant-co- 
lonel Wallace of his majesty’s 19th 
dragoons, 4 regiments of native 
cavalry, 2 regiments of Eurepean 
infantry (the 74th and 94th), and 
6 battalions of sepoys with a bat- 
tering train and a proportion of ar- 
tillery in pioneers, leaving a reserve 
at Poonah of 4 battalions of se- 
poys, at Hyderabad of 2 battalions, 
and a garrison of 1 battalion in 
Ahmediugger. In the judgment 
of the commander-in-chief, the ad- 
vance of troops in the Guzerat, 
Fea the domains of Holkar in 
‘alva, Was likely to be attended 
with great advantage; and mea- 
‘ures therefore were consequently 
eh for reinforcing the troops 
fat quarter. Colonc} Murray 
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was the ofhcer who received ih. 
strucoons relative to that brane) 
ot our attack. At the same time 
Scindiah was directed to employ 
his strength in the reduction of 
such parts of the possessions of 
Holkar as might be most accessible 
to his troops. ‘This direction, was 
received with respect and satisfire- 
tion. During the negotiation, which 
has already been spoken of, the 
commander-in-clief had continued 
slowly to advance towards the 
country of Jeynagur, with a view 
to accelerate the acceptance of our 
proposed accommodation, and for 
the protection of that province in 
case it was rejected. Lieutenant- 
colonel Ball was stationed with a 
detachment of troops near Canoon, 
atown about ninety miles south. 
west of Delhi, to oppose any irrup- 
tion mto the recently-uwcquired ter- 
ritory of the company in that di- 
rection. A detachment was also 
formed under lieutenant -colonel 
Monson for the deience of Jeypoor, 
which began its march towards 
Jeynagur on the 1sth of April. 
On the 2ist it arrived in the vici- 
nity of that city. On the morning 
of the 23d, Holkar retired from his 
position in that territory, and com- 
menced a precipitate retreat to- 
wards the southward. We should 
observe, that general Wellesley 
having received instructions from 
the governor-general in June, to 
proceed to Fort William on the 
public service, resigned, previous to 
the complete commencement of 
hostilities, the military powers in- 
trusted to him. After a rest of 
two days, upon the turther ad- 
vance of coloncl Monson with the 
detachment, followed at no great 
interval by general Lake with his 
main army, Holkar again resumed 
his precipitate retreat; which he 
continued till he reached Kotah, a 
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place so distant from the troops 
which followed, that he was neces- 
sarily secured from instant aptack. 
The detached parties of Hindos. 
tanee horse which hung upon his 
flight, represent his force as much 
reduced. About seventy miles 
north-east of Kotah stood the tor- 
tress of Rampoora, for the attack 
of which lieutenant-colonel Den 
was selected. At the head of three 
battalions of native intantry, one 
regiment of native cavalry with 
heavy ordnance and field-artillery, 
that place was assaulted and car- 
ried on the 16th of May, 1804. 
The attack was commenced before 
day-break. Lieutenant-colonel Don 
determined to assail the gateways. 
He did not, however, take a position 
Opposite to it, lest by such a move- 
ment his intention should be betray- 
ed. Major Doveton’s regiment was 
left within the camp, with orders as 
soon as the attack commenced to 
move down in the direction which 
the fugitives would naturally take, 
and to intercept them in their 
flicht, The detachmcn: under lieu- 
tenant-colonel Don moved on with- 
out discovery till within two hun- 
dred-and-fifty yards of the gateway, 
when a picquet of the Jonk batta- 
lion fired. ‘The garrison, however, 
was still not alarmed, nor did any 
discharge of musquetry or artillery 
take place ull the troops were 
walin a hundred yards ot the pas- 
sage. AV number of men were then 
seen running along the top of the 
glacts, endeayourmg to gain the 
frateway , upon whom a heavy hre 
was immediately opened on the 
part of the British, which frustrated 
their intention. The gates were 
then blown open and the town en- 
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tered. The fugitives, taking the 
direction which had been foreseen. 
were of course intercepted. ‘The 


enemy s force was from one thou- 
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sand to eleven hundred meq, 
whom near fifty were destroyed ” 
as through the gateways, ang 
ittle short of three hundred in the 
flight towards the plain. A cong, 
derable number of guns, with pow. 
der, shot, &c. were taken in the 
fort. Lieut. Boileau was slightly 
wounded, and some loss was gy. 
tained of natives. We shall no 
enter into any minute detail with 
respect to the transactions of the 
province of Bundelcund. Abow 
the 2]st of Mav, 1804, an incur. 
sion was made in that quarter bya 
body of predatory horse, amount. 
ing tg little short of five thousand 
troops. On the 22d this squadron 
succeeded in cutting off a part of 
a detachment under captain Smith, 
who had been ordered by lieute. 
nant-colonel Fawcett to attack a 
fort about five mucs distant from 
colonel] Fawcett’s position at Kooek, 
The command of the British inthe 
srovince had devolved upor thi 
ae oficer on the death of heute. 
nant-colonel Polhill. Capt. Smith 
himself with five companies of &- 
pots made his retreat, with the loss 
of one man only, to the camp a 
licutenant-colonel Fawcett. The 
whole of the smaller detachment, 
however, under captain Feade and 
lieutenant Morris, was cut off, and 
their artillery, consisting of two 
howitzers, two twelve - pounders, 
and one six-pounder, captured, 
The body of banditti was fortu- 
nately deteated near Kooch on ux 
30th of May br colonel Shephere: 
they then entirels evacuated the 
province. On the 29th of May 
captain Gardiner, who had been 
detached by the comimanceri?- 
chief with two parties of irregular 
horse to watch the motions of Hol- 
kar, fell in with a native chict- 
tain named Tantia. Assisted by 


lieutenant Lucan, he made as 
ceslb 
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eevsful movement upon this ally 
of Holkar’s, which finally led to 
fie surrender of a mative leader 
named Parle, on condition of being 
sately conducted to the camp of 
Bappoo Scindiah, and of never 
goain serving agamst the British 
eovernment. ‘T'antia himself with 
his cavalry made his retreat. Sull 
more decisive success attended heu- 
tenant-colonel Martindale: having 
attacked the position occupied by 
raiah Ram and the Negahs, he 
carried it with little loss, and with 
the capture of the baggage, tents, 
eamels, horses, &c. ot the enemy. 
On the second ot July was assault- 
ed the important fortress ot Hing- 
huis-Ghur ; a place, in che language 
of the country deemed wholly um- 
pregnable. At halt-past two, a 
party from lieutenant-colonel Mon- 
son’s detachment, composed ot the 
2d battalion Yd regiment, six stx- 
pounders, and a part of lieutenant 
Lucan’s Hindostance cavalry, the 
whole under the command of ma- 
jor Sinclair, advanced to the at- 
tack. The fire from the fortress 
was in the course of an hour en- 
tirely silenced, the walls were then 
esealaded, and the place carried 
without the loss of an officer. Hin- 
glais-Ghur had been possessed 
by the family of Holkar for fiity 
years. It is surrounded by a natu- 
ral ravine two hundred and fifty 
feet ta breadth and two hundred 
m depth, the sides being perpendi- 
cular, on the inner side of which 
good the walls of the fort. In ad- 
dition to the importance of the 
place tsclf, was the possible prace 
teability of communicating with 
colonel Murray, at that time on his 
march from Guzerat towards Ou- 
fea. With a view to a junction and 
m the hope of procuring supplies, 
. fonel Monson advanced about 
Bity miles from the Mokundra pass. 
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It was his first intention, if possible 
to give battle to the troops under 
the personal command of Holkar: 
finding himself, however, in great 
want of provisions, and learning 
that colonel Murray intended to 
tall back on‘the Myhie river, he 
judged it prudent to retire agrain 
to the pass. Jt was upon this 
march that intelligence was re- 
ceived of an attack having been 
made by Holkar on lieutenant Lu- 
can, who it wae stated had humself 
with several sidars been taken pri- 
soners. On the morning of the 
JOth of July Holkav’s cavalry ap- 
peared in sight. So formidable 
was their number, that a demand 
was made requiring the surrender 
of the guns and smal arms of the 
British detachment. ‘This requisi- 
tion was scorntully rejected; and 
Holkar in-vain-attempted to make 
in impression upon the firmness of 
colone} Monson’s small army. Con- 
siderable difliculties were sustained 
in the retreat, and the ditlerent 
corps drew back in much disorder 
to Acra, which they all reached by 
the Sist of August. No united at- 
tack, hawever, was made by the 
enemy after the 28th. 

We now proceed to the oper 
tions subsequent to the march trom 
Cauwnpore, in September LS0-4, un- 
der the commander-m-chiet general 
Lake. After colonel Monson’s re- 
treat, Jeswunt Rao Holkar ad- 
vanced to Muttra and took posses- 
sion of that city, which is situated 
about thirty miles froin Agra, whi- 
ther general Lake arrived on_ the 
994. Tiaying united his whole 
force at Secundra, he on the Ist 
of October marched against the 
troops of Holkar at Muttra, which 
city was abandoned by the enemy 
on the Sd, Upon the Sth, THoikar 
detached his miantry and guns to 
the attack at Delhi; which was 

Y 4 fortus 
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ortunately entered by col. Byrne, 
in time for its defence. On the 7th 
a heavy cannonade was opened 
against the place, but it did little 
injury ; the walls, however, ae 
much out of repair, and a breac 

being decmed practicable, it was 
thought necessary to check the pro- 
gress of the assailants by a sortie : 
two hundred men were therefore 


selected from the 2d battalion of 


the 14th regiment, and one hun- 
dred and fifty from captain Har- 
riot’s corps. Lieutenant Rose, who 
commanded the party, led them 
instantly against the enemy’s bat- 
tery; possessed himself of their 
guns, and spiked them. A siege 
was sustained of nine days. On 
the [4th of the month a general 
assault was attempted, which en- 
tirely failing, the enemy on the 15th 
abandoned their attempt and re- 
treated. ‘The commander-in-chief 
having now completed his supplies 
at Muttra, on the 17th of October 
reached Delhi. Holkar with his 
cavalry immediately passed the 
Jumna, across which the comman- 
der-in-chiet pursyed him, taking 
the left bank of that river with the 
reserve under lieutenant - colonel 
Don, three regiments of dragoous, 
three of native cavalry, and the 
European mounted artillery. Ma- 
jor-general Frazer, with the re- 
mainder of the infantry, two regi- 
ments of native cavalry, and the 
park of artillery, at the same time 
took the right bank of the Jumna 
from Delhi. ‘This movement was 
combined with a view to compel 
both the infantry and cavalry of 
Holkar to risk an action. The in- 
fantry and artillery of Holkar had 
at this period reached the fortress 
of Deig, where they were protected 
by the guns of that place. The 
force of the enemy encamped near 
Deig amounted to twenty-four bat- 
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talions of infantry, a large body of 
horse, and one hundred and sity 

ieces of ordnance. Major-general 
oe found the enemy very strong. 
ly intrenched, the left wing of their 
force extending to Deig, and a 
large jeel of water covering the 
whole of their right and trong. 
The attack was + ale till the 
morning of November the ]3th, 
At three o’clock a circuit was 
made to the lefi round the jeel, so 
as to Open to us the right Hank of 
the enemy. A large village which 
protected them was instantly Car- 
ried. Major-general Fraser, fot. 
lowing up his success, marched 
down on their line and seized the 
whole of their guns and howitzers; 
he, however, whilst at the head of 
the troops, received so serious a 
wound as to compel him to be car- 
ried off the field. Colonel Monsoa 
then assumed the command, and 
completed the victory ; the enemy 
was driven under the fort, which 
commenced a very heavy fire. The 
loss of the British was in conse- 
quence very considerable; the 
whole, however, of the infantry, 
with the ordnance, under the com- 
mand of Hernaut Dada, the chiet 
officer of Holkar, tell into their 
hands. ‘J'wo thousand of the ene 
my were killed, or drowned in their 
eftorts to escape ; and eighty-seven 
pieces of ordnance were captured. 
‘The rajah of Bhurtpore violated on 
this occasion his alliance with the 
East India company. The troops 
in the fortress which fired upon the 
British were the rajah’s. The gals 
lant general Fraser, having suffered 
amputation, unfortunately died on 
the 24th of November. Whilst Hol- 
kar’s infantry was thus destroyed, 
general Lake in the mean while con- 
tinued to pursue the main body at 


his cavalry: a march of four hun- 


dred and fourteen miles had been 
pertorm 
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rmed in eighteen days. On the 

17th of November the whole force 
of the enemy’s cavalry Was sur 
rised near the city of Ferrucka- 
d, a distance of fifty-eight miles, 
was overcome in a march of twen- 
ty-four hours, and a complete vic- 
tory obtained. Holkar himself with 
difficulty escaped, und fled with a 
very small body of retainers. The 
fortress of Deig was soon after in- 
vested; and its outwork having 
been carried by assault, it was af- 
terwards evacuated without fur- 
ther resistance. ‘The war with 
Holkar after these actions was, in 
India, considered to be closed: it 
should however be stated, that the 
operations carried on in the Dekan 
were not less eminently successful 
than those which we have already 
detailed. Lieutenant-colonel Wal- 
lace is understood to have shown 
great skill and bravery; and the fall 
of the forts of Chandore, Dhoorb, 
and Galna was the honourable con- 
sequence of his exertions. The In- 
dian documents received within the 
year, of the history of which we 
are treating, left the public mind, 
however, in a state of some anxiety. 
It has been already. observed, that 
the loss sustained at Deig chiefly 
arose from the guns of he fort. 
It is, amongst other circumstances, 
a fact tending in some measure to 
show the real state of sentiment 
inIndia amongst the native princes, 
that notwithstanding an actual 
iMcrease of territory had been as- 
signed to the rajah of Bhurtpore 
out of the spoil of the confederates, 
be yet, when an Opportunity occur- 
red, was unable to resist the natural 
feeling which led him to assist his 
countrymen, although in opposi- 
tion to the British government to 
whom he was indebted for an ex- 
tended domain. His infidelity to, 
and desertion of, the interests of 
* company, were not suilered to 
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go unpunished. The fort of Bhurt- 
pore was invested, and several at- 
tempts made to gain possession of 
ut by assault: they were for some 
tumne made in vain; and the ac. 
counts which reached England in 
1805, conveyed only an expecta. 
tion of ultimate success, and a ree 
port of the loss suffered by the bes 
siegers. ‘The fortune of general 
Lake is since known to have vane 
quished every difficulty. 


-— a 


From victories which, however 
grateful, when contrasted with the 
misfortunes experienced on the 
western continent by our allies, 
make nevertheless but a transient 
and vague impression upon the 
mind; trom victories, the benefi- 
cial effects of which the inhabitants 
of the mother-country are generally 
litle able to calculate, and which, 
waged against princes whose very 
names are almost unknown to us, 
excite few of the sympathies of trie 
umph, we proceed to an object of 
necessarily dearer interest—to an 
object familiar to us in our child- 
hood; with respect to which our 
fathers have instilled into us the 
impulses which they themselves 
were taught to feel by their own 
fathers ; an object precious to us 
long ‘before British India was ;” 
to which, as soon as we were of 
an age to know that we had a 
country, the attention of us all, 
whether high,or low, was affection- 
ately directed—the naval glories of 
our countrymen. Without enter- 
ing into any inquiry as to the uti- 
lity or inefliciency of the system of 
blockade, we need only say, that 
upon the return of Mr. Pitt to 
power it was again acted upon with 
increased vigilance and effort. As 
early, however, as the month of 
January, after having remained in 
port for two years, a French squa- 

dion 
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dron at leneth ventured out to sea. 
it consisted of six sail of the line 
and two frigates, which quitted 
Rochefort upon the llth, with a 
view, 1 it was at first imagined, to 
unite itself with the larger force of 
Brest. The tone of France was at 
this period loud and menacing. 
“ Years, it was true, had cl: lapsed, 
but they had not been passed mac- 
tively. Arms, and ships and men 
had been secretly in preparation, 
and fleets were now to be poured 
forth from a!! her harbours. The 
ocean was no longer to be Eng- 
Jand’s ; she was bade to tremble in 


every quarter of the globe, for in 
every quarter of the vlobe would 
her possessions be ass: tiled.” Ru- 


mours were spread abr - upon 
*he continent, now that the Brest 
feet was out of ports now that that 
of Toulon was on its way—Sicily, 

Malta, Egypt; the W est Indies, the 
Brazils, the Fast Indies ; 2 descent 
in Treland; a total junctton of the 
several navies in alhance with, 
and under the control of France. — 
These were the points which va- 
nously were suggested as undoubt- 
edly tm the contemplation of the 
enemy. A gencral movement took 
place in her native maritime force ; 
and it was ascertained, that in ad- 
dition to escape of the ships 
from Rochetort, a fleet of eleven 
ships of the line, seven frieates, and 
two brigs, with from nine to ten 
thousand troops on board, set. sail 
mm the loth from Boulon. This 
fleet, however, speedily returned to 
port Shrou ch stress of weather, ha- 
ving first captured a few stragr- 

gling merchaittmen. In the West 
Yndies, am attack was made on the 
island of Dominica on the 20th of 
February, by a force consisti: i of 
one three-decker, two seve: ty fou rs, 


’ 
tie 


and some frigates. A landing wa 
attempted, which was long gallant. 
ly resisted by general Prevost with 
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very inferior strength. The ships 
of the line streve in vin to silence 
the batteries of the town of Ro. 
seau; for which, h wever, Upon 
its accident: lly taking | hre, it was 
deemed prudent to capitulate. The 
general in the mean while, by a 
forced march, made good his re. 
treat to St. Rupert’s. His posit ion 
there was so tenable, that the ene. 

my finally abandoned his con quest. 
St. Nevis, St. Kitt’s, and other of 
the smaller islands were afterwards 
plundered. Admiral Cochrane, with 
a squadron of six-ships of the line, 
having been ordered some weeks 
before this intelligence arrived in 
England to that quarter of our pos. 
sessions, the public anxiety was in 
some degree allayed; but ic was 
not long before «a new and more 
important danger awakened " ito 
alarm. The French, having al 
ready made a show of sailing up 
the Archipel: iro, again took advan- 
ry of the temporary absence of 
the blockading fleet, and a second 
time put tosea. “Yt was naturally 
imagined trom their former motion 
that E gy pt was likely to be their 
obje “Cte Lord , Nelson, therefore, 
yielding to the deception, bore away 
trom Sicily (to which he had pu she 
ed off in expectation ot thetr ven- 
turing out of harbour, and with a 
view to intercept their passage) and 
sailed instantly upon hearing ot 
therr departure from pert to Alex- 
andria. ‘Che Toulon flect moved 
down the Mediterranean, and di- 
rected its course to Cadiz. Sir 
John Orde, who commanded the 
British squadron off the Sp: mish 
coast, discove ring that the com bine 
ed force of the enemy would ne- 

cessarily now be out of all propor- 
tion with his ewn (the French alone 
ne: irly dk vubline AY thought it pru- 
dent to retire from his station, a0 

reinforce with his own vessels the 


fect under lord Gardner m the 
Channel. 
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On the 14th of May the 
Brest fleet got under weigh and 
stood out from harbour. This, 
however, was either a mere move- 
ment of bravado, or else the ad- 
miral of the French declined exe- 
cuung his first intention, intimi- 
dated by the appearance ot the Bni- 
rsh. It speedily resumed its tor- 
mer situation: it amounted to 
twenty-five sail of the line with iri- 
gates. Lord Gardner’s force at 
this time was not more in number 
than seventeen sail. On the i9th 
of April, previous to this move- 
ment at Brest, the combined Spa- 
nish and French fleet quitted Ca- 
diz. Its destination was long doubt- 
ful; but it was at length discovered 
on the 1th of Miy at Martinique. 
it was now that apprehension was 
at its height. The tate of Jamaica 
itself was considered as in hazard. 
Ot lard Nelson nothing was known. 
Having been naturally and excusa- 
bly deceived by the early motions 
of the French, it now seemed im- 
possible for him to regam the days, 
which had so warrantably, though 
fruitlessly, been consumed in seek- 
int them where they were not to 
be found. ‘l'o tollow them to the 
West Indies, even had he informa- 
ton of their having bent thither 
tucir course, was deemed likely to 
de utterly without effect. Unvic- 
tualled for such a voyage, and, as 
it Was supposed, without the means 
in the Mediterranean of any pre- 
paration for the undertaking, an 
attempt to pursue was pronounced 
to be little short of madness, The 
position of his fleet was for some 
weeks as much unknown as that of 
the enemy. The resources, how- 
ever, of a mind active as that of 
lord Nelson, were not to be estl- 
mated by the every-day probabili- 
hes of vulgar calculation. Hav- 
ng visited Alexandria, the scene of 


Channel. 
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his former glories, and diligently 
traversed the whole of the Medi- 
terranean ; he hastily provisioned 
at Palermo, and departed from Eu- 


rope. So incredibly great were his 
exertions, that on the 15th of May 
he passed twenty leagues to the 
eastward of Madeira, and on the 
4th of June arrived at Barbadoes. 
The report of his approach had 
gone before him: his very name 
sounded terror to the enemy. Hav- 
ing lett three thousand men in- 
tombed at Martinique from the 
prevailing distempers of the cli- 
mate, without having achieved a 
single enterprise against a single 
island, the French fleet instantly 
took flight. Lord Nelsoi, how. 
ever, fearing an attempt, steered 
to Antigua, with two thousand men 
from the garrison of Barbadoes. 
He there learned that the fugitive 
Heet had passed cn the 12th, De. 
barking theretore his troops, he 
recommenced, without delay, his 
uncxampled pursuit. Assured of 
the safety of our West Indian co- 
lonies, all minds now became alive 
to the hope of intercepting the re- 
turning enemy. ‘That the com- 
bined fleet could never reach a 
friendly harbour, and that even, it 
it escaped lord Nelson, it yet could 
not avoid fallingin with some of our 
numerous armaments, seemed the 
general and just expectation. In 
truth it did not wholly escape, but 
it gained the coast of Spain witlt 
comparatively little myury. On 
the 22d ot July vice-admiral sir 
Robert Calder, who held under lis 
direction a ficet of fitteen sail ot the 
line, camein view of the confederate 
squadrons: they consisted of twen- 
ty-sail of the line, of three large vas- 
sels armed en flute of about 50 guns 
each, with 5frigates and 3 brigs. An 
action through the maneuvres ot the 
British was brought on, which a 
, 
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ed four hours. Tt ended in the 
capture of the San Ratael of St 
guns and the Firm of 74 The 
wind and weather were unfavourable 
through the whole battle ; so thick 
a fog prevailed, that the British 
ships could hardly avoid nring into 
each other. Not a signal could be 
perceived, and all superiority of 
tactics was therefore done away. 
The Windsor Castle sustained so 
much damage as to be rendered 
unfit for further service. The fleets 
remained nearly in sight ot each 
other for some days after the 22d, 
at which time sir Robert Calder 
imagined himself able to renew the 
action. On the 26th he lost sight 
of them. ‘The conduct of the vice- 
admiral has since suffered a pro- 
fessional censure, but his courage ts 
allowed to be unimpeached. ‘The 
court-martial which at his own de- 
sire sate in judgment upon him, 
was of opinion that he neglected to 
do his utmost to renew the engage- 
ment, but that hts error arose not 
from want of personal intrepidity, 
but froma culpable indecision. The 
fate ot this gallant officer was con- 
sidered by the better informed of 
the public as somewhat hard. tis 
a singular instance of the high con- 
fidence existing in the country with 
respect to our naval excellence, that 
an admiral with a fleet of ffteca 
sail should incur reproof for hav- 
ing obtained a partial victory in a 
contest with an adverse force of 
more than fweniy sail. Lord Nel- 
son reached Gibraltar on his return 
to Europe only three days before 
the combined squadron was met 
by sir Robert Calder. In the mean 
time, after the action on the 22d, 
they made their way grood to Fe. 
rol; where having formed a yunction 
with the ships in that harbour, they 
again put tosea, and were disco 

vered in the evening of the 13th 
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amounting to a force of from 27 
to 28 sail of the line with five ffi. 
gates and three brigs: their desti. 
nation excited as usual much Spe. 
culation, till they finally again took 
a position in the port of Cadiz, 
Admiral Collingwood now formed 
an union with the squadron of ad. 
miral Calder and that of sir Robert 
Bickerton, and with a force there. 
fore of 26 or 28 sail of the line 
blockaded anew the port. After 
the long cruise therefore of the 
French fleet little advantage seem. 
ed to have been obtained by it, 
other than that of exercising and 
disciplining their seamen. Cadiz, 
ae, ana, the shown, was more ca- 
pable of a perfect blockade than any 
other of the enemy’s naval stations, 
It now appeared, for some time at 
least, to be unfitted for all effective 
operations. ‘The Victory with lord 
Nelson arrived at Spithead on the 
18th ot August: after a short stay 
in his native country he was sent 
out to take the command of the 
Reet before Cadiz. 

During the summer various at- 
tacks were made upon the flotilla, 
which still continued to collect at 
Boulogne. Numerous gun brigs, 
schooners, and small craft from 
Ostend and Dunkirk, crept along 
the shore, the final rendezvous of 
which was theharbour of Boulogne. 
Our larger vessels could scarcely 
get near enough to land, so as to 
make a decisive attack. Many, 
however, were from time to time 
driven aground and dispersed. In 
one of our more serious attempts, 
not less, however, than 50 of the 
vessels were consumed and destroy- 
ed, and great part also of the towa 
was burnt by our rockets. 

The year now was wearing aways 
and the disasters of the Austrians 
on the continent, which, both from 


their unexampled suddenness and 
ricit 
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their extent, seized deeply on the 
public mind, whilst they failed not 
to elate the spirits of our adversa- 
ries, naturally created a sensation, 
not indeed of fear, but at least ot 
awe, in the breasts of Englishmen. 
In little more than a month the 
main army of a powerful ally 
was swept away almost without a 
strnggle, and the capital itself of 
that ally was felt to be nodding to 
its fall. The lateness of the season 
prevented any expectation of fur- 
ther naval operations, and all there- 
fore was sad and heavy. It was 
at the moment that the Austrians 
under general Mack were piling up 
their arms before a French division, 
that lord Nelson encountered the 
fleet which he had before so long 
and so unremittingly pursued in 
vain. On the 19th of Angust, in- 
formation was communicated by 
the watching frigates that the ene- 
my had put to sea. Concluding 
their destined wbject was the Medi- 
terranean, he instantly, with his 
squadron consisting of 27 ships, bore 
away to the entrance of the Straits, 
which, from assurances sufficiently 
to be relied on, he soon learnt 
had not been passed, On Monday 
the 2ist, in the vicinity of Cape ‘Tra- 
talgar, at day-light, the French and 
epaniards, offering a line of thirty- 
three ships, appeared in sight. Eigh. 
teen were French, and the remain- 
ing fiiteen Spanish. 
the two nations were intermixed 
Without any view to national di- 
suncuon. Admiral Villeneuve the 
commander-in-chief in the Bucen- 
taure was in the centre. Admiral 


Gravina, in the rear, hoisted his 
lag inthe Prince of Asturias. Lord 
Nelson, to free himself from the in- 
convenience and delays usually at- 
tending the formation of a line of 
battle, and to render the repetition 
samerous sipnals unnecessary, 


Gi ft 
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had long previously to action de- 
ehidiond on a novel method of 
attack. As the ficet formed in 
order of sailing, he directed his 
ships to bear up in two columns; 
the one led by himself in the Vic- 
tory, the other headed by vice-ad- 
miral Collingwood in the Royal 
Sovereign. The unusual mode ot 
attack on the part of the British led 
the line of the enemy also to take 
un unusual form. As the English 
bore down, it extended itself in the 
shape of acrescent. About twelve 
o’clock the Victory broke through 
the enemy about the tenth ship trom 
the van; the Royal Sovereign did 
the same inthe rear; and the van 
of the adverse line was left unen- 
gaged. The commander-in-chiet 
in the battle ot the 14th ot February 
1797, off Cape St. Vincent, had 
fought with his usual yailantry the 
Santissima ‘Trinidada. He had 
determined in the present acuuon to 
engave his ‘old acquaintance ;’ and 
the Victory therefore was ordered 
to carry him along-side of her. 
Kach ship as it tolowed in either 
column broke separately in all parts 
through the adverse line, and open- 
ed their fire at the very muzzle of 
the guns of the enemy. The con- 
test was severe, but never was a 
victory more complete. At three 
in the afternoon admiral Gravina 
stood towards Cadiz, many of the 
French and Spanish ships having 
by this time struck their colours, 
and their whole jine being disor- 
dered. Five also of the headmost 
ships in the van of the enemy tacked 
and stood to the southward to 
windward of the British line. They 
were however compelled to re-en- 
gage, and the sternmost of them 
was taken. Nineteen ships of the 
line were left to the discretion 
of the British fleet. ‘Two of these, 
the Santissima Trinidada and the 

Santa 
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Santa Anna, were first-rates ; three 
flag officers were taken, admiral V1l- 
leneuve, the commander-in-chiet ; 
don Ignatio Maria d’Aliva, vice-ad- 
miral ; and the Spanish rear-admiral 
don Balthazar Hidalgo Cisneros. 
The Achille, aFrench seventy-four, 
after her surrender, through the 
mismanagement of her own crew, 
caught fire and blew up; but 200 
of her men were saved by our ten- 
ders. The Temeraire, the ship that 
immediately succeeded the Victory 
in the van, during the action, either 
by accident or design, was bearded 
by a French ship on the one side 
and by 2 Spaniard on the other. 
"Lhe spirit of our countrymen proved 
invincible. ‘The contest, while it 
lasted, was indeed. vigorous ; but 
the combined ensigns were at length 
torn away, and the British hoisted 
in their place. —“ We buy our bless- 
ing at a price;” and the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar, glorious as it 
was, was yet dearly purchased. 
Lord Nelson, about the middle of 
the action, received a musket-ball 
in his left breast. It was from the 
Redoutable that his lordship re- 
ceived his mortal wound, About 
fifteen minutes after one, in the 
heat of the engagement, as he 
stood on his quarter-deck, the fatal 
shot was fired from the enemy’s 
mizen. It struck the epaulette on 
his left shoulder, and penetrated 
his chest. It was at thirty minutes 
ast four when he expired. He 
Fived long enough, however, to be 


assured that the triumph of his 
fleet was secure, and he died thank. 
ing God tm a last effort, “ that he 
had done his duty.”—It is nor tne 
der this division of otr work that 
the character of lord Nelson can be 
given: itisenough for us to say,that 
as no individual ever better merited 
the tears and enthusiastic admira. 
tion of a countfy,so no country eyer 
more deeply felt, or more nobly 
expressed than his own did, the 
sentiment of veneration which his 
unrivalled abilities and honourable 
application of them so justly and 
so universally inspired. Never was 
a race of fame more ably run, nor 
more gloriously concluded. The 
boast of France, that she had made 
for herself a marine of twenty thou. 
sand sailors, was annihilated ata 
blow ; the vaunted labour of years 
was shaken to its foundation; and 
the visions of commerce, and colo. 
nies, and ships, which passed be- 
fore the fond imagination of her 
chief, at once dissolved into air. 
‘The conquered ships, through the 
boisterous weather which imme. 
diately tollowed the battle, were 
most of them: obliged to be destroy- 
ed. The Duguay Trouin, the For- 
midable, and the Montblanc, having 
escaped from the Victory of the 
2st, on the Sd of November fell in 
with the squadron under sir R. J. 
Strachan, and, after a gallant but 
short resistance, all of them surren- 


dered. 
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JANUARY. 


l. ART of Clowes Wood, in 
Ireland, caught fire by the 
wind having dispersed some em- 
bersof wood, lighted for making 
wefts or bands. It began on the 
side of the wood, near the road 
to Swalcliife, and extended in the 
direction of the wood, nearly 
through to Blean-common, where 
it luckily spent itself, by the op- 
position it received from the stan- 
dard wood, after consuming $0 
acres of furze and heath. The 
progress of the flames was consi- 
derably checked and prevented 
from spreading in Jateral directions, 
by the patches of snow in different 
places. Fortunately, the wind was 
ma contrary direction, or, from 
the vicinity of the fire to Thorndon- 
Wood, an extent of 700 acres, more 
damage might have ensued. 
“3 cnet apr 8 o'clock, a 
~ op Mg int re workshop of 
gs sa arpenter, in Swallow. 
. as near an hour before 
Water could be procured; but af- 
terwards the engines played with 


ay effect, as soon to subdue the 


3 
-A chimney-sweeper fell this 
from the top of a house 


Dormung 





in Bishopsgate-street, having pro- 
truded himself too far out at the 
chimney-pot, and was killed. 

13. This morning, between three 
and four o’clock, a fire broke out 
in Mr. Dowding’s cooperage, Wap- 
ping-wall, which consumed those 
extensive premises, together with 
an immense stock of casks, staves, 
&c. The flames erytended to the 
premises of Mr. E‘*ington, wine- 
merchant, in Spring-street, whose 
warehouse and immense stock were 
entirely destroyed. His dwelling- 
house narrowly escaped the same 
fate, being partly consumed. Four 
houses in Sconce’s alley were burn- 
ed to the ground, and five or_ six 
tenements in Purdon’s court, all of 
them inhabited by very poor peo- 
ple, now left destitute of house and 
furniture. The rears of several 
houses in Star-street suffered consi- 
derably. 

16. A coal-mine belonging to 
Mr. Gallimore, near Burslem, Staf- 
fordshire, having taken fire about 
two months ago, the flames were 
attempted to be extinguished by 
stopping up the tops of the pits to 
prevent the access of the air. This 
day, two of the workmen went 
down into the coal-pit before the 
fire was put out, and the impure 
(A 2 vapour 
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vapour suffocated one in a moment; 
the other was drawn up alive, and 
has recovered. 
19. This morning, about three 
’ T ? 
o’clock, the cotton factory belong- 
to Messrs. Rowley. and Co. 


Oldfield-lane, Salford, was tot<!ly’ 


consumed by fire, together with 
all the machinery contained there- 
in. The same building caught 
fire on the Sth instant; but, being 
timely discovered, the flames were 
then suppressed. 

The following curious and im- 
portant cause came on this day, 
in the court of chancery. The 

laintif® was the celebrated J. R. 
Dold: r, the landamman cr supreme 
magistrate of the Helvetian repub- 
lic: the defendants, the Bonk of 
England, lord Hentinegfield, and 
the hon. R. Walpole. Tt opp -ared 
that when the cantons of Switzer- 
land were threatened with destruc- 
tion as an independent power, by 
the imposing situation of France in 
1798, the cantons of Berne and 
Zurich had the prudence to invest 
a considerable portion of the funds 
of their respec cti ve states in the prurt be 
lic securitic s of thi Ss coun ry. Pur- 
snant to this desien, $5,140 10: 
2d. was placed -¥ the three per 
cent. consolidated annuities ; in 
South Sea stock 158,388). G6: Rd. ; 
and about $4,000/. in bank sto ok. 
The agents of this country, for the 
appropriation of these moneys, were 
lerd Hunt ingfield and the hon. 
Robert Wal; pole, who were direct- 
ed to apply ‘them in this manner, 
by the constituted seiacata ies ot 
the two cantons we have named. 
The dividends resultin ir fro m these 
investments, to the time when this 
-y was filed in chancerv, eee 

lto the sum of 57,0097. . 10d. 
an “a the present ap phic: wtb was to 
procure trom the defendants the 
payment ot this sum into ccurt. 


[J anvary, 


Mr. Romilly, for the plaintiff, con, 
tended that he had ‘ right to re 
ceive those dividends. Mes: 

Rich: irds an id Hollis, on the other - 
hand, objected to the character as. 
sumed by the plaintit®. This coun. 
try did not acknowledge : any Hel. 

vetian republic ; and no municipal 
court here could therefore sunpow 
such a power to e xist. From the 
established forms founded on the 

royal rights, this court cout ld not 
even agitate a question of this na. 
ure, excepting in the presence of 
his majesty *s attorney-general. The 


lord chancellor s. proms sede ney 
conld not bet Ment 1t of the haads 


of the de fe: day tS, ‘il all cha pars 
ties ntcrested 3 m the cause, as well 
as the atrormey-= awe should ap- 
pear he ore hi mM ‘int th > proceed 
It was a subject of very large t{ts 
quiry, whi ether & municipal court 
can act with the government of a 
cou: ery not yet ack: nowledged by 
o 
its ow 


’ . . 
Admiraity-office, Jan, 22. 


A letter from capt. C. Elphinstone 
LO lord Keith. 
Greyhound, at Sva, Jan. 19, 


My lord, 


Creizing in conformity to i 

ders, I yesterda y fell- in with, and 
sfter 11 hours’ chase capt enned, 
the French Seininat. privateer Le 
Vimereux, Jean B. Poll captain, 
armed with 15 guns, and having 
on board a complemen “of 69 men. 
She sailed from St. Vallery enCant, 
to which port she belorg ced, on 
Thursd dav, and had trken nothing. 
She is a remarkably fine vesss 
about 60 tons — en nearly new, 
and sails so well, t, had we not 
been greatly fi ce by frequent 
changes of wind, I believe all our 


re 
efforts in pursuit of her would ha 
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teen fruitiess. It was against this 
' ~ver that the gallant, although 
ynfortunate, attempt was made by 
the boats of his majesty’s sloop 
Ratler, and Folkestone lugger ; 
aod itis with great satisfaction I 
learnt, that the lieutenants of the 
Rattler and Folkestone were still 
wing, and, although severely 
wounded, that there is very great 
expectation of their recovery. 
lam, &c. 
C. E.puinstTone. 


o>. A fire broke out in the house 

of Mr. Barr, tallow-chandler, Up- 
per Adams-street, Edeware-road. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barr, with each an 
infant in their arms, were rescued 
by ladders place t against the win- 
dows. ‘The house was soon ma 
blaze; and a coachman named 
Pierce was fortunate enough, at 
the risque of his life, to rescue his 
daughter, whom he carried down 
stairs amidst fire and smoke. Re- 
collecting that his wife remained 
behind, he exclaimed, in an agony 
at grief, “ Oh! Betsy, Betsy, 
Betsy!" ‘To return as he came 
was impossible, as the staircase was 
completely enveloped with the 
flames ; but he had scarcely utter- 
edthe above words, when one of 
the windows in the two pair of 
airs tront room opened, and the 
unt riunate woman presented her- 
sei, Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she precipitated herself into 
the street. By the fall, her thigh 
was broken, her neck dislocated, 
and she instantly expired in the 
presence of her hubstand and 
daughter, who were eye-witnesses 
et her melancholy fate. The fire 
en an possession of 
mi se Png : 1ouse, which pre- 
ting but one entire blaze, 

recs hope Was left that any of 
womunate inhabitants that re- 
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mained in it could possibly escape. 
They consisted of Mr. Adams, a 
coachman and his wite, an elder- 
ly lady and her two grandsons, 
fine lads, and two young men, 
servants out of place; all ot whoiny 
to the number of seven, melancho- 
ly to relate! fell victims to the 
fury of the flames. Next morning, 
at nine, a great number of people 
assembled at the ruins, in expecta- 
tion of sceing the firemen searching 
for the unfortunate sufferers; but 
on finding, as the houses were not 
insured, that the firemen were not 
obliged to undertake the melane 
choly business, four labourers, who 
were present, volunteered their ser- 
vices in digging; and about half 
past two discovered thebody of Mrs. 
Jerams, the elderly woman, and, 
shortly after, her youngest son, a 
fine young man of Ib years, a 
postillion,and another son,a groom, 
25 years of age. The bodies, when 
fcund, were entirely naked, the 
hair burned off; but, from the 
suddenness of the house falling in, 
they were not defaced, but appear- 
ed parboiled from the heat. At 
this moment, a servant in livery ap- 
peared, with his wife, and claimed 
the wretched sufferers, as his mo- 
ther and brothers: but this was not 
the measure of their griel ; for the 
next body found was their infant 
child, eleven months old, who, with 
its infant brother, three years old, 
fell victims to the Hames. 


FEBRUARY. 


1. The Earl of Abergavenny East 
Indiaman sailed from Portsmouth 
this day in company with the out- 
ward-bound ships ; when, the weae 
ther ; roving adverse, the commo- 
dore made signal on ‘Tuesday for 
them to put into Portland roads, 
The Abergavenny having a pilot 

(A 3) on 
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on board who did not seem well 
acquainted with the coast, she 
struck on the shambles of the Bill 
of Portland, about two miles from 
the shore. Capt. Wordsworth and 
his officers were of opinion that the 
ship might be got off without sus- 
taining material damage; and ac- 
cordingly no guns of distress were 
fired for upwards of an hour anda 
half; when 20 were discharged. 
All this time the people were free 
from alarm, and no idea prevailed 
that it would be necessary to hoist 
out the boats. About five P. M. 
things bore a more unfavourable 
aspect; the carpenter announced 
that a considerable leak was disco- 
vered near the botton of the chain- 
pumps, which it was not in his 
power to stop. ‘The pumps were 
set a going, and part of the crew 
endeavoured to bail her at the fore- 
hatch; but all attempts to keep the 
water under were in vain. At six 
P. M, the inevitable loss of the ship 
became apparent ; other leaks were 
discovered ; the wind had increased 
to a gale; and the severe beating 
of the vessel upon the rocks threat- 
ened immediate destruction. As 
the night advanced, the situation 
of all on board became more terri- 
ble. At seven, the company was 
nearly exhausted ; and the purser, 
Mr. Mortimer, was sent in one of 
the ship’s boats with the papers and 
dispatches. ‘The third mate, a 
cousin of the captaim, accompanied 
the purser, with about six seamen. 
One boat came off as trom the shore, 
which took on board the misses 
Evans, miss Jackson, Mr. Rout- 
ledze, and Mr. ‘Taylor, a cadet, 
all passengers. About nme o’elock 
the dreadtul crisis approached ; the 
passengers were informed of their 
situation, and every man Was aware 
ot his fate. The sailors, in a state 
of desperation, insisted on more li- 
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quor ; but the officers guarded the 
spirit-room, and remained there 
even while the ship was sinkip 
Just before she went down, M.. 
Bagget, the chief mate, went to 
capt. Wordsworth, and said, « We 
have done all we can, sir; she wil] 
sink ina moment.” The captain 
replied, ‘* It cannot be helped— 
God’s will be done!” At eleven, 
the sea giving her a sudden shock, 
she sunk in twelve fathoms water; 
at which time between 80 and 9 
persons were clinging to the tops of 
the masts, and were afterwards 
taken off. When the ship sunk, 
she did not go down in the usual 
way, by falling first upon her beam. 
ends : this deviation ts supposed to 
have arisen from her being laden 
with treasure and porcelain ware, 
She had 70,0001 in specie on 
board, and nearly 400 persons. 
The crew consisted of 160 men, 
and there were between 50 and 60 
passengers ; the rest were recruits: 
about 30 Chinamen were also on 
board. The total number of the 
drowned is estimated at 300, and 
the whole value of the cargo at 
200,000/. Nothing was saved ex- 
cept the dispatches and some valua- 
ble prints, which had been sent 
ont for general Lake. Capt. 
Wordsworth, at the moment the 
ship was gomg down, was seen 
clinging to the ropes. Mr. Gil- 
pin, one of the mates, used every 
persuasion to induce him to save 
his life, but all in vain, The names 
of the persons said to have been 
saved are, Messrs. G. W. E. Steu- 
art, 2d mate; J. Wordsworth, $d 
ditto; T. Gilpin, 4th; J. Clark, 
5th; H. Mortimer, 6th; Davie 
surgeon ; Steuart, purser; Abbot, 
unner; Addwater, carpenter + 


Vhite, midshipman and cockswain > 
Pitcher, Rason, Yates, and Bar- 


net, midshipmen; <ddkers ship’s 
atewasd > 
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1805:] 
Ivers, boatswain’s 2d 
mate; Duanand Williams, gunner’s 
mates; Barrett, Boyd, almer, 
Thompson, and J. rhompson, 
quarter-Masters 5 Lundie; baker 3 
Parsons, Swinie, and Bonge, seas 
men, and J. Thompson, Chinese 
servant.—Passengers, T. Evans, 
esq. senior merchant; misses Evans 
and Jackson; Mr. ee 
cornet Burgoyne, 8th light-dra- 

ns; Dr. Maxwell ; Mr. Evans’s 
Black servant } Messrs. Baillies 
Grimshaw, C. Taylor, Thwaitesy, 
and Johnson, cadets.x—Exclusive 
of the above persons, about 20 sols 
diers, and from 40 to 50 of the 
petty-officers; and others of the 
ship’s companys were saved, whose 
names have not been ascertain« 
ed—The total number saved is 
reckoned at from £0 to 100 per- 
sons. 

Capt. Forbes and three privates, 
taken from the wreck in a benumb- 
ed state, and put into the hold of 
a small fishing-vessel, with as many 
as she could safely stow; to be con- 
veyed to Weymouth, died in gain- 
ing the shore, though a distance of 
not more than two miles; all of 
whom, together with serjeant Hart, 
who died the same day, were bu- 
ned on Friday with military ho-« 
hours, The spar-deck of the ship 
iscome up, and with it many trunks 
ot light goods 3 amongst others, 
the Writing-case of cornet Bur- 
Royne: it was found by some peas 
sants near Osmington, who, not 
knowing the nature or consequence 
of some papers therein (as a will 
and other documents, with a con- 
siderable sum of money), took it to 
fr, Coxtes, the vicar of the parish, 
=n the whole, and sent 
Many ae, Since this, 

) boxes Have been found empty. 


steward ; 
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The ship has been surveyed, and 
the company intend making an at- 
tempt to weigh her; and every 
hope is entertained of their suc. 
ceeding in it, as she lies in not 
more than 10 fathoms of water: 
Her yards, masts, &c. have been 
brought into Weymouth. 


Admiralty-o ice, Feb. 2. 


Extract of a letter from capt. 
Owen, of the Imimortalité, off 
Boulogne, to vice-admiral Hol- 
loway, dated Jan. 29: 


A. division of 17 brigs, three 
schooners, four sloops; a dogger, 
and six luggers, arrived this morn- 
ing from the westward; and al- 
though I got close enough to ex- 
change shot with the body of them, 
the wind and lIce-tide enabled them 
to haul close to the beach, and 
pass in that manner. One lugger 
had carried away her foremast, 
and was cut off by the Harpy, 
whose fire she returned before she 
struck; I have sent her to the 
Downs with the Bruiser: 

9; This Gazette contains the 
following letters :—one trom capt. 
Nourse, of the Barbadoes, to coms 
modore Hood, dated in Noveme 
ber, announcing the capture of 
L’Hevreux French privateer, of 
10 six-pounders and 80 men; nine 
days from Guadaloupe.~Another 
from capt. Cadogan, of the Cyaney 
dated off Antigua, Dec. 12, men 
tioning the capture, off Mariga- 
lante, of the Bnonaparte privateer. 
brig, of 18 long Freneh 8-pounds 
ers, dnd 150 men. ‘Fhere were 
no men killed o* wounded by the 
enemy’s fire on board the Cyaney 
though some were hurt by the ac« 
cidental explosion of a cartridge 
A third letter from lord M. Kerr, 
of the Fisgard, dated Dec. 22, (a 
(A 4) duplicate 
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duplicate of one addressed to lord 
Nelson,) states the capture of the 
French privateer Le Tigre, for- 
merly the Angola of Liverpool, 
from Cayenne to Cadiz, mounting 
twelve 1$-pound carronades, and 2 
brass four-pounders, with 40 men. 
She had captured an English brig 
from London to St. Michael’s, the 
master and crew of which were on 
board. 

On the 12th Jan. as the Doris fri- 
gate was proceeding to Quiberon- 
bay, through the Benequet pas- 
sage, she struck upon a sunken 
rock, called the Diamond, and 
in consequence made so much Wa- 
ter that capt. Campbell was ob- 
liged to throw all her guns and 
every weighty article overboard. 
During the following day it blew 
a tremendous gale at S. W.; but 
the weather moderating on the day 
following, they gained upon the 
leak, which was under the fore- 
foot, and in the evening she sailed 
for England with a fine breeze, ac- 
companied by the Felix. In the 
night, however, it blew hard from 
the N. W. witha heavy sea, which 
tore off the foddering which had 
been put under her bottom to stop 
the leak, and the water gushed in 
with such violence, that every exer- 
tion to keep it out proved ineffec- 
tual; she became water-logged, 
would not answer her helm, and 
had drifted considerably to leeward 
during the night. In this predica- 
ment, capt. Campbell, finding it 
impossible to keep her above wa- 
ter, determined to abandon her, 
and accordingly brought her to an 
anchor.—“ QOur situation,” says 
our informant, “ was very criti 
cal. We were on the most dan- 
gerous part of the coast, between 
a reef of rocks off Crozie (near the 
mouth of the Loire) culled Le 
four, and a rock called the Turk : 


(Pebruary, 


there was an excessive heayy swell 
running, and we could see the 
breakers directly astern, abour 
three miles distant. Happily the 
wind abated, or we all must h ave 
perished. At this time a Danish 
brig was drifted in by the tide, and 
part of our people were put on. 
board her, with orders to proceed 
for England ; the rést, includi 
the captain and most of the officers, 
in all 117, got on board the Felix, 
with a few portable articles. Capt, 
Campbell then set the Doris on 
fire; in a short time the after-ma. 
— blew up (the fore one had 
een drowned), and she imme. 
diately went down. On the Lith 
the Felix fell-in with the squadron 
under the orders of sir 'T. Graves, 
and delivered the Doris’s people 
on board the Tonnet, which ke 
left that station on the 21st for Eng. 
land.” 

The Madras Gazette Extraor- 
dinary, of Aue. 14, contains a dis. 
patch from brigadier Monson to 
general Lake, announcing the cap- 
ture, by assault, of the fort of 
Hinglais Ghur, hitherto supposed 
to be impregnable, by a_ party 
composed of the 2d battalion 2d 
regiment, 6-pounders, and a party 
of lieut. Lucan’s Hindostan ca- 
vairy, the whole under the com- 
mand of major Sinclair.—After a 
heavy cannonade of an hour, our 
troops scaled the walls and took 
sossession of the place, without 
laving an officer either killed or 
wounded.—The garrison consisted 
of $00 cavalry and 800 infantry, 
commanded by Sham Rao Mur 
ray (the killedar of the place), who 
made his escape on the east side 
of the fort, with other fugitives, 
many of whom were found killed 
and wounded in the surrounding 
jungles.—The place had been im 
the possession of Holkar’s fame 

or 
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for fifty years. It is surrounded by 
adeep natural ravine 250 feet in 
breadth, and 200 in depth, the 
sides ndicular, on the inner 
of which are built the walls of the 

The Calcutta Gazette, of July 
19, announces the complete suc- 
eess of col. Martindale, in Bun- 
delcund, over a banditti under a 
chief named Rajah Ram Sing.— 
Captains O'Halloran and Ander- 
son led two brigades against the 
enemy with great gallantry, as 
did capt. Watson, with the Ist 
battalion of the 1$th regiment. 

Letters from Bengal, of the 4th 
of August, announce a serious 
commotion to have taken place at 
Juthia, in Siam, from the follow- 
ing circumstance: The king, to m- 
dulge the personal resentment of 
his minister, caused twenty of the 
principal mandarins to be whipped 
with split rattans with such seve- 
nty, that several of them died in 
consequence. Shortly after, some 
of the king’s favourite elephants 
were killed during the night, and 
this was made the ground for fresh 
arrests and flagellations. ‘The po- 
pulace rose, rescued the priseners, 
and gave battle to the king’s troops. 
In this, however, they were de- 
feated, and compelled to seek safe- 
ty inthe mountains S$. W. of Kesho, 
Where they have formed a junction 
with the insurgents on the frontiers 
ot Cochin China. 

15. The female servant of a far- 
mer at Fundenhall, Norfolk, hav- 
ing lighted a fire in a heater stove, 
in which her master had incautious- 
ly placed a cannister full of gun- 


powder to dry, an explosion took 
place, which killed the poor wo- 
man on the spot, and did consider- 
able damage to the house. 
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As a person.of the name of Cars 
ter was returning, with his wife 
and another person named Bur- 
ridge, ina cart, from Wisbech to 
Emneth, the horse, on leaving the 
town, got out of the road, and 
overturned the cart into the new 
canal; by which Messrs. Carter 
aad Burridge were drowned. 

A poor man, aged 75 residing 
inCastle-Cary, Somersetshire, lately 
strangled himself in his apartment. 
He was so determined on the com- 
mission of suicide, that, sitting on 
the bedstead, and fixing the cord 
round his neck, ke forcibly bent 
himself forward, and so continued 
till he expired. His wife, who has 
for many years been cenfined to 
her bed, was in the room, and 
knew nothing of the transaction til 
he was dead. 


Admira tyaoffice, Feb. 19. 


Inclosure from adm. Cornwallis, 
K. B. to W. Marsden, esq. da- 
ted Ville de Paris, off Ushant, 
Feb. 15. 

DMelampus, off Us! ant, Feb. 13. 
Su, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that I this morning fell-in with and 
captured two gun-brigs, carrying 
two long Zi-pounders and one 18- 
pounder each, having on-board 50 
men, the greater part soldiers 5 
also four luggers, mounting one 
long 18-pounder each, manned 
with 25 men, mostly  seldiers. 
These vessels are part of 27 of the 
same description, from Bourdeaux 
to Brest ; two more were captured 
(lugger-zigged) carly the sume 
morning, by the Rhoda and Frisk 
armed cutters. 

Iam, &c. 
S. Pornrz. 


Culler 
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Cutier Frisk, at Sea, Feb. 13. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that at day-light yesterday 
(the Rhoda cutter in company) [ 
discovered 10 sail of the enemy’s 
run-brigs and luggers had come 
through the Passage du Raz, and 
the wind blowing fresh to the east- 
ward, they were not able to get 
to windward. [immediately gave 
chase to the weathermost, a lug- 
ger, and at half-past seven (Pot 
du Raz S. S. W. distant five miles) 
I captured her, and sent her to 
Plymouth. She proves to be No. 
258, gun-vessel, mounting one long 
“24-pounder, with 25 men, 20 of 
whom are troops of the 44th re- 

iment, commanded by M. P. 
sh enseigne de vaisseau. At 
half-past 11 the Mel. umpus hove in 
sight to leeward. I am, &c. 

J. Nicuorson. 


Admira'ty- office, Feb. = 


Letter from leut. Rose, of the 
rte ler gun-brig, to W. Mars- 
den, esq. dated Falmouth, Feb. 
15. 


Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you, for 
the information ot my lords com- 
mussioners of the admiralty, with 
my arrival at this port, with the 
French national gun-brig No. 193, 
which I tell-in with, and captured 
after a running action of one hour 
and ahalf. krom what I can un. 
derstand trom the captain, she was 
one of four of th» same class, from 
Bayonne, beund to Brest, com- 
manded by an ensetgne de vais« 
seau, had on-board 15 seamen, a 
captain in the army, and $# sol- 
dicrs, mounts two long 24-pound.- 
ers, one bS-pounder, and four swi- 
vels, 65 feet on the keel, is quite 


new, and draws six feet water, | 
should be negligent in my duty 
were [ to omt saying, that Mr. 
Henry Ellis, sub-lieutenant, with 
the other. officers and crew, did 
their duty much to my satisfaction. 
James Roser, 
Lieutenant and commander, 
28. The tunnel throuch Blis. 
worth Hill, near North ampton, 
was this day completed. This 
tunnel is nearly two miles in length, 
and has been one of the greatest 
difficulties the grand junction ca. 
nal have had to surmount, in exe- 
cuting their national undertakings, 
It opens a direct intercourse with 
the metropolis, by inland naviga- 
tion, from the northern, north. 
eastern, north-western, and mid. 
land canals and manutactories. 


MARCH. 
Admiralty-office, March 2. 

This Gazette contains a letter 
from capt. Lake, of the Topaze, 
to lord Gardner, announcing his 
having captured the French priva- 
teer Gener al Augereau, of fourteen 
12-pounders, and 88 men; and a 
letter from capt. Bouverie, of the 
Mercury, to sir John Orde, com- 
municating the capture of Eth 
Fuerte de Gibraltar Spanish gun 
vessel, carrying two long 12-poun- 
ders, two 16-pound catronades, Sts 
veral swivels, and 59 men, trom 
Cadiz, bound to Algesir: as, which 
had been driven from the land the 
evening before. 


Admiralty-office, March 12. 


This Gazette contains a letter 
from capt. F. F. Gardner, of the 
Princess Ch: irlotte, to admiral 
Due kworth, announcing the ~ 


ture of Le Regulus Wrench priva 
tee? 


—wv on os 
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teer brig, from Guadaloupe, of 1+ 

s and St men.— Lhe vessel 1s 
an exceeding fast sailer, and per- 
fectly fit for service. 


Admiralty- office, March 14. 
Letter from adm. Rainier, com- 

manderin chief in the East In- 

dies, dated ‘Trident, Octoder 1S, 

1804. 

On the 17th, Mons. Linois had 
seized on some: country boats off 
Massulipatam-road, who gave him 
the intéllgence of his majesty’s 
ship Wilhelmina having lett that 
road afew days before for Vizaga- 

tam-road, with the Princess Char- 
otte Indiaman in convoy ; and ac- 
cordingly he dashed into that road 
in the forenoon of the 18th, and 
commenced a turious attack with 
the Marengo and frigates on his 
majesty’s ship the Centurion, of 
50 guns, whom I had a tew days 
before substituted for the Wilhel- 
mina, having ordered the latter to 
proceed to Calcutta with the Bep- 
galand Asia Indiamen, who had 
some treasure on-board. For the 
tena of what followed, I beg 
eaveto refer their lordships to capt. 
James Lind’s letter of the 19th, 
whom I had given an uctingy Or- 
der to command that ship in the 
absence of capt. J. §. Rainier, left 
dangerously ll at sick quarters. 
The gallant and spirited conduct 
displayed by capt. Lid, his of- 
tcers and crew, in the defence of 
his majesty’s ship Centurion, against 
$0 great a superiority of force, un- 
er every advantage on the part of 
the assailants, with the complete 
defeat given the French admiral 
and squadron in the conclusion, 
ments every encomium, and, I 
trust, will be honoured with their 
lordships’ approbetion. For my 
part, 1 do not hesitute to rank this 


R REN 


Ca & (11} 
brilliant action with the most fa- 
mous of the detensive kind record- 
ed in the annals of the British 


navy. 


Centurion, in Vixagapatam 
fivad, Sept. ig. 
Sir, 

Yesterday morning, whilst at an- 
chor in this roadsted, and waiting 
till che Indiaman the Princess Char- 
lotte, and the country ship the 
Barnaby, the two ships you Deak: 
ed me to convoy to Madras, were 
loaded, three ships were perceived 
under the hind in the south-west, 
coming down before the wind, with 
all sail set. About half-past nine 
A. M. it was seen that the strange 
ships were enemies, and were a line- 
of-battle ship and two trigates ; the 
line-of-battle ship hoisted, with her 
colours, a flag at the mizen top- 
mast-head, and I believe was the 
Marengo, admiral Limos, and L 
shall so call her in this letter. ‘The 
frigates appeared to be of 36 or 40 
guns. For the information of the 
convey, the signal of an enemy 
being in sight was hoisted, and 
soon afterwards one sor the convoy, 
as they were best able to put into a 
port inview. ‘his was done, that 
the two ships that we had taken 
under convey might get close in 
shore for protection, or, if neces- 
sary, be runonit. The Barnaby 
complied with this signal; she ran 
in-shore, but unfortunately alter- 
wards got into the surf, and was 
totally lost. 

About 10 A. M. the headmost 
of the enemy’s ships, a frigate, was 
about half a mile trom the Centu- 
rion, without any colours flying. 
Several shot were tired at her. 2 
bout the same time the cable was 
cut, and topsails sheeted home, 
which were alieady loose for the 
purpose: by this means the “re 
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* 
side was brought to bear upon the 
enemry, and prevented the ship 
being boarded or alohd by this 
manauvie, likew'se, a frigate, that 


was within a cable’s length of the 
Centurion, and appeared to have 
an intention to board, got a close 
and well-directed broadside tmto 
her: the action soon became ge- 
neral; the three enemy’s ships di- 
yoeted their fire on the Centurion, 
their only object, for the Princess 
Charlotte Indiaman had very early 
struck her colours. The Centu- 
rion stood in-shore, the Ma 
and one frigate on the starboard 
quarter, the other frigate on the 
larboard; they were all jess than 
half a mile distant, and kept firing; 
which the Centurion returned. Her 
fire was chiefly directed against the 
Marengo. About a quarter before 
cleven the Trench ships stood to 
sea; andimmediately atter this I 
rot on-board, though with much 
din ulty and danger. | had been 


on-shere to expedite the SALLDe of 


arey) ,” « 


the convoy, and wus not present 
in this early part of the actions: for 
till now, the Centurion had bee: 
under the direction ct heut. James 
Robert Philips, the first heutenant ; 
and before L proceed any further in 
this account, permit me to notice 
the vert ic ious conduct of this de- 
serving ' 
la t defence « tt MP j trainst so 
superic) a force asth tott . 
my. 1 de PX’s 9 his conduct will 
be th ought worthy of a reward, and 
that he will be esteemed deserving 
of promotion. 

On my cr ming n board, T found 
the sails and r SINE 5 so very much 
cut as to telex the ship not in a 

tate to be worked, An nd th ereiore 
anchored at the back of the surf, 
aboutamile and a half to the north. 


1) sieast. bas 
and old « heer, Anda | 1s wal. 


he ene 


east of 0 he town: this ituation was 
the best [had in my power to take, 


pe ; 
I PAL r March, 


both for defence, ard to prevent 
her falling i into the possession of the 

snemy if overpowe red.—aA | battery 
of three guns at the town, under 
the comm: ind of col. Campbell, of 
lis majesty’s 74th regiment, 1 ad 
kept a fire on the enemy 
within reach in the roads 
now we were too far distant 


lo re. 

ceive any support from it. I sent 
1 . 

ON-sHore to request guns might be 


brought on the beach near us; this 
wus it thing, IT have been since CO. 
vince! of, totally impracticable, O] 
it would have been done. We pre- 
pared ; again for action ; and whilst 
thus employed, the enemy, in the 
ofhing, wore and sto dt towards us: 
the Mareago, after having repeat- 
edly tried the range of her UNS, 
cume to an anchor abr Cust of Us, 
and about a mile distant; clewed 
ed — r top-sails, furled “eh courses, 
andcommencedcannonading. This 
t! reatening appearance of being 
determined to persevere and to suc. 
ceed, only served to animate the 
oficers and men of his majesty’s 
ship to greater exertions of dete 
with the lower deck cuns, the on 
ones that would reach the enemy, 
tor she was too far distant for the 
carronades, but all the enemy’s 
In the mean time one 
of the frigates kept under sail on 


"5 . . 
Our quarter, and nearer than the 


¢e 
} 
iy 


} 
reached us, 


Marengo, and annoyed us much 
by her hre; the other fr 

ried off the Indiaman from her ane 
chi _ in the road.—At a quarter 
past one P. M. nearly two hours a‘- 
ter r thi Ms Cannon: iding commenced, 
and which had been kept up wit! 
vigour on both sides, the Mare "- 
gro cut her cable, hoisted her jib, 
and stood to sea. By some of her 
last shot our cable was cut, and we 
made some sail, and got further 
off-shore before we bro: irh tup with 
the sheet anchor. When the Ma- 
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rengo fret made sail, | supposed 
a hort stret 2 
ae rabhva td LaCitlals 


she intended to make 
tack, and renew the action nearer, 
and made all necessary prepara. 
tions to receive her; but she, fri- 
gares, and prize Indiaman, stood 
to sea, and a little before sunset 
made up to the north-east, towards 
the bottom of the bay. —W hat da- 
mage the enemy has sustained, or 
from what cause they declined tur- 
ther contest with us, I cannot tell. 
After this full account of the trans- 
actions of the day, 1 feel it a duty 
incumbent on me not only to re- 

at the high sense I have of lieut. 
Philips’s services, but likewise to ine 
form you that the other lieuten 
of this ship, lieuts. David Prinele, 
Richard Coote, and William fl air- 
brother Carrol, display great 
gallantry and spirit on the occasion: 
the last-mentionec, lieut. Carrol, 
though a young officer, has seen 
much service, and as hts commts- 
sion of lieutenant is not yet cone 
firmed by my lords commissioners 
of the adnuralty, may I request 
that you wili be pleased to repre- 
sent his great merit, to induce their 
lordships to do it? 'To the zeal 

ad energy of lieut. Waring of the 
mari es Lam much indebted. ‘To 
msert any thing im this letter in 
praise of the behaviour of the ve- 
teran and gallant crew of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Centurion, must be 
needless to you, sir, who are weil 
acquainted with it; but I cannot 
reirain from saying that they dis- 
played great experience and cool 
courage; and the LOK d discipline 
of the ship was conspicuous, and 
does great credit to their proper 
commander, capt. Rainier. His 
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Mayesty’s shin 


lerab! p has received consi- 
derable damage in her masts, yards, 
Vhe fore-mast, mi- 


en. . ant . 
eA-Mast, and main yard, are badly 
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wounded, as well as several smaller 
masts and yards; several shot re. 
miin in the bottom, between wind 
and water, one came through into 
the cunner’s store-room: but for 
your full information cf particu. 
lars, there accompany CIS, detarle d 


. 


reports of d umares oustumned tn the 
gunner’s, boatswain’s, I carpens 
ter’s departments, as fir as ther 
have been yet ascertained. It is 
with pleasure | acquaint von. that 
very few mien, consi r the long 
action, have suffered; none were 
killed, and on voded; one 


of them 1s sit) 
are notin ap; 
received all the a e that this 
place conld at Pomeol A, 
Camp! oll, of his 1 rest . 74th 
Hiehland iif, commmartuiiy ® 
othcer of th widfrom al 
the compeny’ , voth civil 
and settlement 


| the others 


ire rt have 


‘van! 
military, at i's 
lam, &c. 


James Lixo, 


List of ships taken, destroyed, and 


recaptured, by the ships under 
the ecrnmand of edm. Rainier, 


in the [ast Indies, botween Dee. 
9), L503, and Nov. l, 1~Ob 


Vrench ship Clarisse, of 12 gun 


and 157 men: taken by the Al- 
bion and Sceptre, Dec. Zi, 1803, 
i lat. 1. dex. 18 min. &. long. 9S 
dey. 90 mun. E.—Freneh cinasse 
murée Passe par ‘Tout, of 2 guns, 
six swivels, and 25 men; taken by 
the San Fiorenzo, Jan. 14, 1804, 
off Mont Dilly.—French -brig 
Li SpeIcle, ¢ ry guns ( {-pounders) 
and 36 men; taken by La De- 
dairnevse, Dec. 14, 1803, off 
Cochin.—French btig Les Vreres 
Unis, of 8 gins (9 and 6-pounder#, 
pierced for 16 guns), 134 met, 
and 110 tons; taken by the Caro- 
line, 
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line, Jan. 6, 1804, in the Bay of 


Bengal.—French ship General De 
Caen, of 26 guns (g-pounders, and 
heavy carronades), 200 men, and 
$60 tons; taken by the Caroline, 
Feb. 4, 1804, between the Cows 
and Andaman Isles.—French brig 
L’Alfred, of 14 guns (6 and 4- 
pounders), 75 men, and 110 tons ; 
taken by the Sheerness, May 5, 
}804, off Point de Galle.—French 
schooner Zephyr, of 4 men and 
40 tons, laden with 114 slaves; 
taken by the Terpsichore, Aug. 
27, 1804, off Grande Port. —French 
brig La Jeune Clementine, of 15 
men, laden with 180 slaves ; taken 
by the Sir Edward Hughes India- 
man, July 12, 1804, in lat. + deg. 
13 min. S. long. 6+. deg. EF. 
(Signed ) Perer Rainer. 


Capt. Musgrave, of the Kitty 
privatecr of London, announces 
the capture of a Spanish privateer 
of 20 guns, and 170 men, 10 days 
from St. Andero, after an engage- 
ment of an hour and a half. The 
Kitty had one man killed and two 
dangerously wounded. ‘The 5pa- 
niards had four killed and 1+ 
wounded. } 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
March 20, 
Blorice v. the Bishop of Durham. 


This was an appeal by the de- 
fendant against the decree of the 
master of the rolls, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

The late Mrs. Ann Cracherode, 
by her last will and testament, af- 
ter a vanety of other bequests, de- 
vised the residue of her large pro- 
perty, amounting nearly to 30,000/. 
to the bishop of Durham, in trust, 
“to be applied in acts of bene- 
voleace and liberality.” The bishop 


accordingly applied the interest of 
that residue in such acts of charity 
as he considered to be compre. 
hended in the words of the will, 
and the intent of the testatriy, 
The plaintiff, as the next of kin 
to the deceased, filed a bill in this 
court for the recovery of that re. 
sidue; and the master of the rolls 
being of opinion that the true in- 
tent and meaning of the testatrix 
was not sufficiently expressed in 
the words of the will, and that the 
words “ benevolence and _libera- 
lity,’ without any further expla. 
nation, bore an indefinite significa. 
tion, not sufficient to create a trust 
for any specific purpose in the bi- 
shop ; his honour decreed, that the 
property should go to the plaintiff, 
as next of kin. From this decree 
the defendant appealed; and the 
cause came on to be heard on Mon. 
day the 18th, before the chancellor, 
when it underwent a very long and 
able discussion, by the attorney. 
— Mr. Richards, and Mr. 
fartin, for the appellant; and 
Messrs. Romilly and Bell, for the 
respondent ; in the course of which, 
much legal argument and logical 
reasoning were displayed by the 
learned counsel on each side, upon 
the question, whether the words 
‘acts of benevolence and libera- 
lity’? could be considered as mean- 
ing “acts of charity?” For this 
purpose, authorities from holy 
writ, from Cicero, Dr. Paley, the 
statute of Elizabeth, and a num- 
ber of decided cases, were cited. 
The lord chancellor, after com- 
menting on the whole of the case, 
considered that the words of the 
will were too indetinite, too vague, 
and too uncertain, to create a trust 
im the bishop of Durham; and 
therefore he was of opinion that the 

decree should be affirmed. 
Admiralty 
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Aamiralty-office, March 23. 
rom capt. Farquhar, late 
otter ie Aahanen bomb, 
to W. Marsden, esq. dated in 

Malaga prison, Feb. 12. 

Sir, 

You will be pleased to lay be- 
fore my lords commissioners of the 
admiralty the inclosed copy of an 
account, transmitted to lord Nel- 
son, of the capture and destruction 
of his majesty’s sloop Arrow, capt. 
Vincent, and Acheron bomb, under 
my command, acquainting their 
Jordships that, from the uncertain 
state I am in with respect to the 
safety of capt. Vincent, or to what 

he may have been carried, I 
7 thought it my duty not to let 
an opportunity slip of giving his 
lordship the earliest information, 
as well as the commanding officer 
at Gibraltar, that immediate as- 
sistance and protection might be 
afforded to the convoy. 

Arr. Farquuar. 


Proceedings of his majesty’s bomb 

vessel Acheron, Sunday, Fel. 3. 

My lord, 

At day-light two strange sail 
Were seen from the mast-head, bear- 
mg about E.S. E, of us; at eight 
A.M. they had considerably near- 
ed us; we were at this time in the 
rear of the convoy. About half- 
past ten, the Arrow asked, per tele- 
graph, my opinion of ships to the 
castward ; Limmediately wore ship 
and stood towards them ; observed 
the headmost ship to shorten sail, 
by hauling down the studding sails; 
made signal 642 to the Ari av, then 
0H oe private SI gral, and cone 
“ree pon a wind standing to 
over ata quarter. past 1] made 
he signal for their being suspicious 
‘Mey not having answered the pri- 
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as to be able to observe they were 
frigates, and at half-past 11 to dis- 
cover that they had their spare 
anchors in their main chains; which 
immediately led me to suppose that 
they were French. At 50 minutes 
past 11 wore ship, and made all 
sail towards the Arrow, who had 
by this time quitted her tow, and 
made signal for convoy to continue 
the same course, although ships of 
war acted otherwise. At half-past 
12 P. M. (Monday per log) hoisted 
our colours and fired a gun, which 
they paid no attentionto. Signals 
$60 and S22 were then made to 
the Arrow, who immediately made 
signal to the convoy for an enemy, 
and to make all possible sail to the 
appointed rendezvous; which was 
repeated, The frigates had by this 
time made all pessible sail in chase 
of us; but the wind being light and 
variable from the eastward, we 
rather gained uponthem. At half- 
past 4 P. M. having joined the Ar- 
row, I went on board ; capt. Vin- 
cent appeared satisfied they were 
enemy's ships; they were now about 
five miles from us; it was resolved 
to make sail, and keep in the rear 
of the convoy for their protection. 
Jt was calm until 11 P.M. when 
a breeze sprung upfromtheW.S. W. 
Wore ship, and stood towards the 
Arrow. At 12 she hailed, and 
desired we would keep in her wake 
in close order. Attwo A. M. saw 
two sail upon the lee bow; called 
the hands to quarters. At half- 
past came up with them, and dis- 
covered they were two of the con- 
voy. Ata quarter past 4A. M. 
saw two other ships standing to us 
on the opposite tack, At 45 mi- 


nutes past four the Arrow hailed 
the headmost ship, then passing 
under her lee; being in close ors 
der, she soon came abreast of the 
Acheron, 


I saw she wasa large 
frigate 
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frigate prepared to engage. T hail- 
ed her, asking What shi Ip is that ? ? 
She answered, What ship are you? 
and immediately gave us her broad- 
side of round and 2 rape, which did 
1s very considerable damage in 
rigging and sails, besides carrying 
away “the slings of the main- yard, 
and main-top-gallant-yard in the 
slings, but did not kill or wound 
any one. We returned her fire, 
then hove about, and gave her the 
puns from the other side, and kept 
up the fire while our shot wi uld 
reach her. The Arrow bore up 
and raked her. At or about halt- 
ast five the second frigate passed 
the Arrow (then lying-to Epo n 
the starboard tack) w ithout fiz ir o 3 


a little afterwards she appeare “as 
if intending to wear, and havi ing 


her stern towards the Acheron, we 
gave her two rounds from the lar- 
board guns. Shethen hauled her 
wird, and stood towards the other 
frigate. The people were now em- 
ployed i in splicing the rigging and 
getting anot her top-gallant-yard 
and sail ready to se id aloft. At 
day-light ol served the enem y had 


French colours ying, and one of 


the fri gates bear Ing a commodore’s 


pendant. ‘They then wore, and 


stood to us: answered our signal, 


and repeated the answer to one of 


‘ae ships of the convoy; bore up 
to close the Arrow; at seven she 
hailed us, and desired we would 
keep in her wake, in close order ; 
made sail on the starboard tack, 
closing with the enemy; at 25 
minutes past seven, the headmost 
frigate bein 4 abreast of the Arro Ww, 
an id within 3 lf musket-sh ot, fired 
her broadside at her, which was 
immediately returned ; at 30 mi- 


nutes past seven she was abreast of 


us, and gave us a broadside: we 
then commenced action with os 
which we continued until the 


I March, 


cond frigate, which was the com 

> $6e% are 
meaner, came up To ind nred 
into us (having engaved the As. 


row ‘n passing) : we 


_We now tamed 
our fire upon this ship until we 
- ] el, o} = ‘ 
came up Vi lial whic .® who had 
- ’ 
pat her helm a-weather and was 


now raking her: we hauled og 
wind to clear the Arrow, whoa 
peared to be wearing: | hailed, 
and asked if he me ant to again 
come to the ‘wind On the su irboard 
tac Ky but could not ‘wade 
what he said: as si as clear of 
the Arrow, we again directed our 
fire into the com! nod re’s ship, 
which we continued until eight, 
when, with the greatest grief, I 
saw the Arrow oblived to strike, 
being no longer able to contend 
with the great superioricy of force 
opposed to her. Shel ad, I con. 
ceive, received much ; image ia 
the act of wearing: the wind be. 
ing lig cht, she lay a considerable 
time with her head to the enemy. 
The Acheron being now very much 
disabled in masts , sails, and " 
ging, and part of her ster n-p 
carried away, I considered further 
resistance on my part c: wuld answer 
no good; and, unwilling to sacri- 
fice the live *s of men who had given 
me the highest proof of, hei COU 
rage, I determined to make what 
sail I could, with little hopes of 
saving the ship, but with a view 
of prolonging the time ¢ f my being 
captured, to give the convoy the 
better chance of escaping. The 
superiority in sailing of the enemy "s 
ship rendered the chase but short ; 
at three quarters past eight, having 
received one broadside and part ot 
another, and the enemy now Very 
near us, with the greatest ™ ortifie 
cation and sorrow | was obliged to 
surrender to the French frigate 
L’Hortense, of 44 guns, com 


> 1S, ’ 1. Marre La 
manded by Mons. De la Mellie, 
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Mellerie, who, finding her much 
diabled, as soon as the officers 
and ship’s company were removed, 
set her on fire. 

This Gazette likewise contains 
a Lester from admiral Cochrane, 
gated Northumberland, off the 
Bar of Lisbon, March 6, announ- 
cing the capture of the Spanish pri- 
vateer schooner Fama, of tour 
guns and 62 men, by the Circe 
frigate, on the Ist of March, off 
Oporto.—It also contains an order 
in council, dated YIst Mareh, for 
taking off the quarantine imposed 
by the order of November 14, on 
ships from Carolina. 


APRIL. 


Admiralty-office, April 6. 
Letter from capt. Bettesworth to 
sir S. Hood. 


Curuwux, at Sea, Fel. 8. 
Sir, 

Ihave to inform you, that this 
morning, at break of day, Barba- 
does bearing west about 20 leagues, 
I perceived a large brig on our lee 
bow, who immediately bore up and 
made all sail away ; and, aiter a 
chase of 12 hours, during which 
time she tried every point of sail- 
ing to escape us, we arrived within 
point-blank shot of her; when she 
took in her studding-sails, and 
brought-to on the starboard-tack, 
hoisted French colours, and com- 
menced-a very brisk and heavy 
ire of great guns and small arms : 
™ Our arriving within pistol shot, 
and ranging upon her weather quar- 
ter, we discharged our guns, and 
the Acuon continued with great 
aotinnsy cn both sides for about 
” minutes; when, the enemy get- 

18 ON our weather quarter, I con- 
tn from their having in great 
ae left their puns, and giving 


three cheers, that they intended to 
board us: she was then steering 
for our leeward quarter; when we 
put our helm to starboard, and 
caught her jib-boom between our 
after fore-shroud and fore-mast. 
In this situation she remained until 
her decks were completely cleared ; 
when, at the moment we were go- 
ing to take possession, the vessels 
parted, and her fore top-mast went 
overboard: she continued a short 
time firing with musketry, and 
then hauled down her colours, and 
provedio be La Dame Ernouf, of 
16 long French sixes, and 120 
men, out 20 days from Guada- 
loupe, and had taken one merchant 
ship (since re-taken by his majesty's 
sloop Nimrod); sails very fast, 
is coppered, and remarkably well 
found; but although she carries 
the same number of guns, and of 
the same calibre as the Curieurx, 
she isnot near so large. J can at- 
tribute her fighting so long and 
obstinately to nothing but the cap- 
tain being part owner, her having” 
run, since the commencement of 
the war, with so much success, and 
her being so well masied. His 
tajesty’s brig had five killed, and 
three wounded, besides my -°'f; of 
the former I have to regret the loss 
of a valuable officer, Mr. Mad- 
docks, the purser, who (on ac- 
count of Mr. Boss, first lieutenant, 
having been left behind, on leave, 
from the hurry of our — vo- 
lunteered his services, and was 
killed gallantly fighting at the head 
of the smallearms men. I cannot 
help stating as a tribute to the me- 
mory of so worthy a rs man, 
that to the service he is the loss of 
avery good officer, and to every 
body that knew him a very valua- 
ble friend and companion. Lieut. 
Boss having been left behind, de- 
prived me of the services of an able 
(B) and 
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and gallant officer ; but lieut. Do- 
naldson so weil supplied his place, 
not only by exertions at the guns, 
but putting the orders that were 
given in execution, although the 
only officer I had on board, but 
Mr. Caddy, master’s mate, and 
Mr. Templeton, boatswain, that 
b did not, by their great assistance, 
feel the want of an individual. The 
enemy had 30 killed, and 41 
wounded ; and in justice to his gal- 
lautry, I must say, he never struck 
whilst there was a man on his 
decks. 
Iam, &e. 
G. EL. b. Derreswoarru. 


rThis Gazette also contains the 
following dispatches :—a__ letter 
from capt. Selby, ot the Cerberus, 
dated April 2, announces the cap- 
ture, after a chase of six hours, of 
Le Bonheur, private brig of war, 
of 15 guns and 40 men, 13 days 
from Cherbourg, and had made 
one capture.—Another: from capt. 
Owen, ot L’Immortalite, to capt. 
Oliver, who had proceeded in 
chase of a large ship, which proved 
to be a Dane trom Dartmouth, 
stutes the capture of the Spanish 
privateer brig E2] Intrepide Corune, 
alias La Maria, out 22 days from 
Corunna, without) making any 
capture, carrying 14 guns and 66 
mien. 

A dispatch from adm. Duck- 
worth ineloses a letter from capt. 
Lamborn, of the Peterell, stating 
the destruction, on the 23d January, 
off Cape Cerientes, of a French 
felucea, which ran ashe Te to tvoid 
being taken, and was burnt by the 
Petevell’s boats. She mounted one 
4-pounder and one swivel, and 
had &+ men, who escaped on 
shore. 

A letter from capt. Cribble, of 
the King’s bisher, to sir S. Hieod, 


{Apri 


announces the capture of [os 
Deux Amis, French schooner pri. 
vateer, pierced tor 8 guns, but 
only two on-board, and 59 mer: 
ten days trom Guadaloupe, 

A letter trom sir S. Hood to W, 
Marsden, esq. dated February 6, 
also announces the capture ot 24 
French and Spanish vessels of dif. 
ferent kinds, and the re-capture 
of 15 others, the names and des). 
nation of whch are specified. } 

9. This morning a young wo. 
man was killed in Liitle Britain, 
She was serving milk; anda cart 
having drawn up close to the pave. 
ment, to make way for a loaded 
waggon, the wheel of the latte 
came in contact with the off-wheel 
of the cart, and threw it on the 
pavernent, by which means she 
was crushed between the tail-board 
ot the cart and the house. The 
moment the cart righted, she fell ; 
and her death was instantaneous. 
The deceased was a fine young wo- 
man, about 19, and had been from 
the country but three weeks. 


Whitehall, April 15.—The f{ol- 
lowing dispatch was this day re- 
ceived, by an overland conveyance, 
at the East India House, trom the 
governor and council at Bombay: 


To the secret committee of the 
court of directors of the united 
company of merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the East Indies. 


Honoured sirs, 

1. In addition to the information 
communicated in our last overiand 
dispatch, on the sabject of the 
events of the war wrth Jeswunrt 
Row Holkar, we tke this occa 
sion to report, that we have sinct 
been advised of an attack made bs 
2 division of Holkar’s infantry and 
artillery on the city of Delhi, 09 
the 8S: ult.; ligui.-cel. Burn, the 
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officer in command of the British 
troops at that station, ———s 
that, during the whole of that day, 
the enemy continued a very heavy 
cannonade; and that on the 9h 
they advanced and erected a 4-gun 
battery, very near to the south- 
east bastion of the city wall, where 
their shot had great effect. ‘To 
check their progress in that quar- 
ter, a sortie was determined. on; 
the party employed consisting of 
about $350 men, under the com- 
mand of lieut. Rose, of which num- 
ber 50, with a 6-pounder, com- 
sed the reserve, under licut. 
Nickson. The whole are stated to 
have been speedily and well con- 
ducted to the enemy’s battery, and 
to have soon got possession of their 
guns, and spiled them; the party 
then returning under a heavy dis- 
charge of shot and grape. Lieut. 
Rose, who Jed the detachment, 
and the whole of the officers, are 
reported to have executed that duty 
to the entire satistaction of lieut.- 
col. Burn, who also mentions, in 
favourable terms, capt. Carnegie 
and lieut. Woodville, of capt. Har- 
not’s battalion, and lieuts. Evans, 
Heathcote, and Lockett, of the 2d 
battalion 14th regiment, besides 
some others, whose names they ad- 
vert to as having been reported to 
the commander in chief in a for- 
mer dispatch, which has not reached 

us, 
2. On the Ith the enemy at- 
tempted an assault on the town of 
Jelhi, but were repulsed with con- 
sderable loss. 
rage not been received up to 
“ma . — latest advices from 
the commander i ghee punt wii 
po ee a cree to his exe 
thus ady ie emnor-general, he 
‘ erts to the spirit and writ} 
bay the ope at el 
WhOUS Conduct of our 
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troops, on both of the above-men- 
tioned occasions, reflects on their 
courare and perseverance the high- 
est credit. My letter from lieut.- 
col. Auchterlony, the acting pre- 
sident, speak: in the highest terms 
of the conduct of the troops under 
his orders. I beg to assure your 
excellency, that the arrangements 
made by that officer mort my 
warmest praise and approbation ; 
on which I shall have the honour 
more fully to report hereafter.” 

8. Oficial advices had been re- 
ceived at Fort William, in a let- 
ter from the commander in chief, 
dated Sacrie, the 16th of. October, 
stating, that the troops of Jeswunt 
Row Holkar had made a precipt- 
tate retreat on the morning of the 
15th, from their position near the 
town of Delhi. 

4. Since taking possession of 
Chandore, Dhoorp, and Galna, 
the force employed in the Deckan, 
under the command of licut.-col. 
Wallace, has been advancing tos 
wards the river Taptie. Accord. 
ing to the latest accounts from that 
officer, a party of the peshwa’s 
troops, detached from Gainay vad 
taken possession of the town of 
Nunderbar, and of the greater part 
of that district, without meeting 
with any opposition. As soon as 
the peshwa’s officers should be in 

ossession of the tract west of 
his position on the river Panja, and 
south of the ‘Taptie, licut.-col. 
Wallace intended to remove to 
Borenair. Holkar’s retainers in 
Candeish appear now to be reduced 
totwo or three inconsiderable chiets, 
with but few followers. 

We have the honour tobe, &c. &c. 

(Signed ) Joun Duncan. 
O. Nicuou.s. 
L.. Cockran. 
T. Lecumers. 


Chis 


Bom!ay Castle, 
Nov. 26,1504. 
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[This Gazette also contains an 
account of the capture of two gun- 
boats, off the Penmarks, by the 
Growler gun-brig, lieut. Rose ;— 
of a Dutch schooner, mening 1000 
stand of arms on-board, clothing 
for as many men, and a conside- 
rable quantity of warlike stores, by 
the Scorpion, capt. Carteret ; and 
likewise of the Alert French lugger 
privateer, by the boats of the Inflex- 
ible, capt. Bayley. 

2). This night, at nine o’clock, 
one of the extensive flour-mills of 
Messrs. John and Charles Mill- 
wood, at Bromley, near Bow, in 
Middlesex, was discovered to be 
on fire, and soon communicated to 
and consumed the second mill. 
The premises, which are complete- 
ly Jevelled with the ground, were 
situated at the northern extremity 
of the Limehouse or Bromley cut, 
being an artificial channel connect- 
ing the Thames with the river 
Lea. The mills were in the occu- 
pation of Messrs. Millwood, but 
were the property of J. Lockwood, 
esq, of Lambourn in Essex. ‘There 
are two distinctions of mills near 
this junction of the cut and the 
river; the one on the cut consists 
of water-mills, and has received 
the name of the Four Mills; the 
other, adjacent to the river, com- 
prises wind-mills, and iscalled the 

Three Mills. The former are de- 
stroyed, the latter have suffered no 
injury whatever. Although the 
first have, for a series of years, 
been known by the appellation of 
the Four Mill:, they in tact included 
five different aquatic wheels, and 
worked fourteen mill-stones. The 
cost of the erection of these was 
only 80002 they were insured at 
{0,000/.; but we understand, in 
consequence of the prodigious in- 
crease in the price of labour and 
umber, they cannot be rebuilt at a 
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less expense than double the amoyn: 
of the sum insured. The othe 
buildings, which have been reduced 
to a state of ruin, are, two erang. 
ries Of Messrs. Millwood’s, and one 
of Messrs. Hatch and Co. anda 
dwelling-house with a counting. 
house attached to it. The extre. 
mity of a malt-house across the 
channel was burnt, and the board. 
ed front of a cottage, on the north 
side, was ripped off, to protect 
contiguous edifices. Two barges 
afloar, the one laden, the other 
empty, were burnt to the water’: 
edge: a pleasure boat by the 
activity of the populace was res. 
cued from the danger. Had not 
the wind suddenly turned to the 
north-east, the spacious structure 
of the distillery of Messrs. Hatch 
and Co. and the adjoining village’ 
must inevitavly have been involved 
in the common calamity. For 
nearly two hours the fire raged 
with unabating fury, before any 
engine was brought to diminish it 
violence. All the inflammable 
materials on the adjacent road and 
bridge, and even the piles in the 
stream, to the distance of 8 feet 
from the principal scene of the con- 
flagration, were in a blaze, and 
resented a spectacle not less singu- 
od than terrific. About 1000 sacks 
of corn and flour are supposed to 
have been burnt, and the total loss 
is conjectured to be 50,000/. The 
cause of this calamity is at present 
unknown.. Of the five mills, three 
had not been worked, or even open- 
ed, during Sunday ; the other two 
h d been stopped and locked up at 
thice in the afternoon of thatday. In 
the latter, the fire did not make its 
appearance until nine in the even- 
ing. It is-possible that. the latent 
heat in a part of the maclimery 
might subsequently communicate 

with some combustible matertals. 
Jdauaty- 
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Admiraliy-office, April 23. 


A letter from vice-admiral sir An- 
drew Mitchell, K. B. on the Ha- 
fifax station, introduces the fol- 
lowing : 

Leander, off St. David's Head, 
Bermuda, March 6. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that I proceeded to sea, and cruized 
in his majesty’s ship under my com- 
mand, according to your orders, 
dated the 13th of last month. On 
Saturday the 23d February, at 12 
o'clock at noon, a suil was seen 
from the mast-head, bearing south 
of us; the weather at this trme was 
hazy, with squalls of wind and 
rain from the northward. Al sail 
was immediately made in chase: 
the weather becoming still more 
hazy, in a few moments we lost 
sight of the chase: at half-past 
two it cleared away a little to the 
southward, and we again got sight 
of her. I found we had consi- 
derably neared the chase, and that 
® was a large ship under jury- 
masts, standing to the south-east. 
At three o’clock we saw another 
shipa short distance from the chase, 
steering the same course, also uns 
der jury-masts, in appearance a 
much larger vessel. As we closed 
them very fast, we soon clearly saw 
they were both frigates: on their 
making us out to be a man of war, 
they closed to support each other, 
fring a gun to leeward, and hoist- 
ing French ensigns from their main- 
stays: at 4 o'clock we were wrhin 
fun-shot of them ; they separated, 
the frigate nearest to us put before 
the wind, the other steered with it 
on her larboard quarter. . By halt- 
past four we got within musket- 
shot of the smallest fi imate, gave 
‘Fr one of the main-deck guns ; 


ween, aficr a few minutes hesita- 
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tion, she hauled down lhrer colours 
and hove-to. On my hailing this 
frigate, I am sorry to tell you, sir, 


that ] was informed by them, she 


was his majesty’s ship Cleopatra, 
of 32 guns, lately commanded by 
sir Robert Lawrie, bart. She was 
taken on Sunday the 17th Feb. (af 
ter having brought to and sustain- 
ed a most severe and gallant action 
for the space of three hours and a 
quarter) by a French frigate nearly 
double her force, in size, comple- 
ment of men, and weight of metal. 
Observing that the part of the crew 
left on-board her, belonging to his 
majesty’s ship Cleopatra, had come 
on-deck, and taken possession of 
her on the chip striking to us; I 
hailed, ordered them to make sail, 
and steer after his majesty’s ship 
Leander ; again made sail in chase, 
und in about an hour’s time got 
alongside the Trench frigate ; she 
hauled down hercolours,and struck 
tous withoat a gun being fired or 
either side. On bailing the French 
frigate, you, sir, may easily judge 
how happy 1 must have felt, on 
hearing [ was answered by my 
friend sir Robert Lawrie, who told 
me he was well, and that the ship 
was La Ville de Milan, 19 days 
from the island ef Martinique. 
bound to Franee. Ta Ville de 
Milan is a remarkably fine and 
handsome frigate, about one year 
old, 1200 tons burthen, mounting 
14 long 2-peunders on her quarter- 
deck, six long 9-pounders on the 
forecastle, 15 ports on a side on the 
main-deck ; when she sailed from 
Prance, had twenty-eight 18-pounc- 
ers mounted on it—-pow Zh; two 
were landed from her atAfertimque. 

When the action commenced 
between La Ville de Milan and his 
majesty’s ship Ch patra, she was 
commanded by Mons. Reynand, 
Capitaine de vaisseau, had on-board 
° ( B 3) three 
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‘hree hundred and sixty men, as 


her complement, besides a number 
of office s ind soidiers of the French 
arny, Zoiv pred sscnecrs to K urope. 
Th 2 otiicers of L iV ille de M: lan 
ag ve im saying that, having dis- 
pat hes o1 r-board for France, with 
orders not to spetk any thing du- 
ring her passage, every thing in 
their power was done to avoid be- 
ing brouvht to : ion by the Cleo- 
patra. Mons. Ret naud was killed 
by the last shot fired from the 
Cleopatra; he was esteemed an 
exnerienced and active officer ; and 
had served in ihe late king of 
Franee’s service as an auailiary of- 
ficer. He sailed nm La Ville de 
Milen from L’Onent the first of 
Just August, as commodore of six 
of then lar; vest fi igrates, W! th troops 
embarked on- boa: d then 1 to be 
Janded on the island of Martinique; 
after having performed thrs service, 
he was ordered, as the French of- 
ficers express it to make a sweep 
through the islands. It its not pos- 
sible lor ofhcers to speak in stronger 
terms than the FP: ch ofheers do 
in praise of ss Serr Lawrie’s 
perseverance ln s° lesg a chase, 
eX. ep it 1S Th Tae praise they be- 
stow on him, his oflicers, scamen, 
and marines, for their ¢ulant coa- 
duct during so long and severe an 
action. ‘The French ofticers, whom 
I have prisoners on-board this ship, 
cannot themselves avoid to ackuow- 
ledew th “ 


the Cueopatra 
uit tiinate 


v forged a-head of La 
Ville de Mi oy the latter part ot 
the action, La Ville de Milan must 
have surrendered to t' ¢ Cleopatra. 
Jt is a very painful part of my duty 
to be obliged to inform you, Sify 
Chat your eldest son, who was do- 


mor ch , :, seteen * ' 
uiyr ity 1S «¢€ll acting Bi kas Cadiedd 


‘. ’ as 
elind midiemts thee weresiien 
cic” Nong Cie nvmoer of 
badly wounded on-board the Cleo. 


. ~ : ’ ’ 
pevidemmou Kob rt Lawrie SpCanrs 


] P A a April, 
in the highest terms of his conduct, 
and, indeed, of that of all the om. 
cers, seamen, and marines, of his 
majesty’s ship Cleopatra. —S r Ro. 
bert has, at my request, been $0 
kind as to take charge of the Cleo. 
patra till she arrives in part. 1 
have given Mr. N airne, first lieu. 
tenant of his majesty’s ship Lean. 
der, charge of La Ville de Milan, 
and nothing can exceed the exer. 
tions he has made in putting her 
ina sea-worthy state. The alacn. 
ty of the oimcers, energy and ma. 
rines, Of his majesty’s ship under 
my command during the chase, 
and their steadiness on going down 
to attack the two frig: ites, who had 
closed, in appearance wit th 2 deter 
mination to make a formidable re. 
sistance, convinced me, st, that 
had they waited to make th C TCSISe 
tance they seemed disp sed to do, 
the Leander would not have sullied 
her good name. 
lam, &e. 
Joun Tarpot, post-capt, 


rye 
{Here a letter from capt. ‘Talbot 
introduces the following nurrative 
of the action between the Cleopatr 


and La Ville de Milan. j 


Cleopatra, at Se%, Feb. 25. 
Su, 

I have to request that you will 
be pleased to acquaint the come 
mander in chief, that, on Saturday 
~ 16th imst. in i. it. 2s deg. N. lon. 

? deg. W. ten A. Mf. sAaW @ 
ship in the S. . standing to the 
ki. N. E. the wind at N. W. made 


sail towards her; at 1} perceived 


“ chase to be a large fri, ite, with 
! Ip orts of a side on the main decks 
cleared ship for action, an d hots sted 
‘can colours to induce hum te 
ristea j of 
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cail occasionally ; carried away 
eireral studding-sail yards, and the 
fore-top-mast studding-sail boom 
chifted over the starboard one, and 
wt the reefed lower studding-sail ; 
a good deal of swell; the chase 
apparently steering sO as to keep 
the stadding-sails drawing full ; 
and that at day-light on the 17th 
was about four ot a-head ; fresh 
breezes and swell as before. At 
half-past 10 he took in his stud- 
ding-sails, and hauled more up; 
when we got within about three 
quarters of a mile, took in ours 
also. At half-past 11 he hauled 
his main-sail up, and kept more to 
the wind; upon our steering so 
close with him upon his quarter, 
he again set it and stay-sails, try- 
ing to gain the wind of us (upon 
which point of sailing he had the 
advantage) ; we made al] sii), the 
chase having some time before hoist- 
ed French colours, and we ours. 
On his seeming to draw a-head 
from us, at the distance of about 
half gun-shot, fired our bow-cha- 
sers, Which he returned occasion- 
ally from his stern. His guns ap- 
pearing so well directed, and of 
beavy metal, and to prevent being 
raked by them, I was obliged to 
sieer sO as to Keep on his quarter, 
though prolonging the chase, La- 
titude, at noon, 29 deg. 24 min. N. 
long. 6% deg. 20 ming We. At 
halt-past two P. M, having got 
within about a cable’s length from 
the enemy, he Juffed close to the 
wind, and gave us two broadsides; 
Warch, when at less than a half ca- 
ble’. distance, we returned, and a 
warm action commenced, both 
ips trimming sails, steering SONIC. 
times close to the wind, ‘and at 
| ihree points free, dur- 
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we forged a-head, although the 
mizen-topsail was squared, and 
both jib, stay and haulyards gone, 
finding neither fore nor main clue- 
garnets left to haul the courses 
up, our runmng rryrging cut to 
pieces, SO as to render it Impos- 
sible to either shorten or back a 
sail, and both main and spring 
stays shot away, the main-mast only 
supported by the storm. staysail- 
stay, 1 was induced to cross his 
bow, and, by hauling up, to have 
raked him, in preference to ex- 
posing our stern to the fire of 25 
pieces of cannon from his broad- 
side; but in the act of whic! an 
unfortunate shot struck the wheel, 
the broken spokes were jammed 
against the deck, so as to render 
it immovable, as well as the rud- 
der, which, at the same time, was 
choked in the end by splinters, 
pistols, &c. placed near it. Our 
opponent, availing himself of our 
ungovernable situation, with the 
wind upon his quarter, gave us the 
stern, running his head and bow- 
sprit over our quarter-deck, just 
abaft the main neging, and, un- 
der the cover of a very heavy fire 
of muskets and musketoons, at- 
tempted to board us, but was drove 
back; we exchanged a few mus- 
ketry with them; but their great 
advantage in height, and supe- 
riority of numbers, as well as by 
their musketoons from thetr tops, 
cleared our decks, and in at our 
ports. The only two guns wecould 
bring to bear, being fired from 
within-board, did them little in- 
jury, the shot passing their lower 
deck. Most of our sails laying a- 
shiver, or partly a-back, and bore 
down by so heavy a ship (having 
been intended for a 7+), going al- 
most betore the wind, and much 
sca running, appeuring to cut us 
asunder at every send, 1 saw no 
{B 4) prospect 
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prospect of saving the ship, or 
the lives of the numerous wounded 
that were then below. On the sug- 
gestion of the first lieutenant, we 
attempted to hoist the fore-topmast 
staysail; and 1 directed the sprit- 
sail-topsail to be set also ; but, in 
the execution of which orders, every 
man was knocked down by their 
musketry and other small shot as 
they made their appearance. At 
a quarter past five they succeeded 
ne cnet and I was compelled 
to surrender to the French frigate 
La Ville de Milan, of 46 guns, 
French 18-pounders, on the main- 
deck, and eights on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle ; $50 men, be- 
sides several officers and passen- 
gers; commanded by Mons. Re- 
naud, capiiaine de vaisseau, and 
Mons. Gillet, capitaine de frégate ; 
the former was killed, and the lat- 
ter badly wounded in the action; 
ind immediately afterwards the 
Cleopatra became a perfect wreck, 
not a spar standing but the mizen.- 
mast, the bowsprit and other masts 
gone by the board, and I fully ex- 
pected she would have foundered 
before both ships could get clear 
of each other. I trust it will be 
found that every exertion was made 
to bring a ship of so superior a 
force ito action, and in maintain- 
mg of it. La Ville de Milan is 
nearly double our size and force, 
being a new ship of about 1200 
tons burthen, and having almost 
twice our number of men on-board, 
as we only mustered at quarters 
199, bemg 10 short of complement, 
and that trom the strencth of the 
ship’s company in able seamen: 
there were several on the sick list. 
~~ More rallantry and bravery could 
not have been displayed than by 
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both officers and men of so your 
a ship’s company, many being yp. 
der 20 years of age, and only three 
marines who had joined that corps 
more than two weeks before they 
embarked. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that had not the above 
unlucky accident occurred, she 
must have struck to us, as the next 
morning her foremast and bow. 
sprit were the only masts stand. 
ing, much cut in the hull, and | 
counted 11 shot in the wreck of her 
main-mast; that our 12-pounders 
could not do that justice too from 
its size, nor the thickness of her 
sides, that was so well intended. 
lam, &c. 
Ros. Lawate, 


Tocapt. Talbot, of the Leander. 


Return of killed and wounded on- 
board the Cleopatra. 

Total.—20 killed, 2 since dead 
of wounds, 18 dangerously wound- 
ed, and 18 slightly wounded. 

(This Gazette likewise contains 
a letter from capt. Langford, of 
his majesty’s sloop Lark, giving 
an account of the capture of the 
Spanish schooner Camerara, pierced 
for 16 guns, off the Bay of Se- 
negal. J 


Admiralty-office, April 27. 
Enclosures from lord Keith, dated 
on-board the Monarch, off Rams- 

gate, April 25. 

| Leda, off Boulogne, Ap ril 24, 
Sir, 

About six this morning, 26 of 
the enemy’s vessels were discovered 
coming round Cape Griznez; I 
immediately made the signal for 
the detached squadron to get un- 
der weigh, which consisted ot the 
vessels named in the margin®, and 


* Tada, Fary. Harpy, Railtcur, Bruiser, Gallant, Archer, Locust, Ticker, Watehe 
jul, Monkey, Firm. 
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at pleasure in acquainting 
4 sieat engaging them a- 
bout two hours, we succeeded in 
cutting off seven schuyts. There 
was only one slightly wounded on 
hoard the Archer, and both of- 
ficers and men pe formed this ser- 


vice to my satisfaction. 
Iam, Kc. 
Ros. HonyMan. 


Gazette EXxTRACRDINARY, 
April 27. 


India-Board, Whitehall, April 27. 


The following accounts have this 
day been received from India : 


Letter from major of brigade J. 
Menzies to capt. Armstrong, 
military secretary to the gover- 
ttor-general, dated Camp, 3 miles 
S. W. of Deeg, Nov. 13. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by major-general 
Frazer, to acquaint you, tor the in- 
formation of his excellency the go- 
vernor-general, that the army under 
his command arrived within three 
coss of the fort of Deeg vesterday, 
and found the enemy strongly en- 
camped, with their left extending 
to Deeg, and a large jee] of water 
extending to their right, and co- 
vering the whole of their front. 
From the late hour at which the 
army encamped, and not having 
correct information of the enemy’s 
position, the general thought it ad- 
visable to delay the attack until 
Morming. Having made his ar- 
rangements for the security of his 
camp, he marched with the Ist 
brigade of infant: v, under the hon. 
heut.-ecl, Monson ; the 2d under 
lieut.-co!. G. §. Browne; and the 
WO regiments of native cavalry, 
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under lieut.-col. T. Browne; and 
art of the park, under lieut.-col. 
Horsford, atthree o’clock thismorn- 
ing. We made a circuit to our 
left round the jeel, to enable us to 
come on their right fank: a litde 
after day-break, we formed in two 
lines, attacked and carried a lar 
village which was on their right 
flank. The major-general imme- 
diately pursued his success, and 
marched down on their lines, and 
took possession of their guns and 
howitzers, which are now bringing 
into camp. I regret to say, that 
eneral Frazer has been severely 
wounded while at the head of the 
troops, leading them into action, 
and ia consequence was obliged to 
be carried off the field. The hon. 
col. Monson then assumed the com- 
mand, and achieved what general 
Frazer so happily commenced. 
We drove the whole of the enemy 
under the fort of Deeg, when the 
people in the fort opened a very 
heavy fire upon us. The number 
of guns is not yet ascertained, nor 
that of the killed and wounded, 
but our loss has been severe. Re- 
gular returns of the number of 
guns, and the killed and wounded, 
will be sent by the hon. col. Mon- 
son to-morrow, who will likewise 
give a detailed account of the ac- 


‘tion. Major-gen. Frazer feels it im- 


possible to express his high sense of 
obligation to the whole of the troops 
under his command, for their un- 
daunted courage and gallantry, 
particularly to hie majesty’s 76th 
regiment, who have, on this oc- 
casion, as on every former one, 
done honour to themselves and 
their country. 

(Signed) J. Menzies, major 

of brigade. 


Leiter 
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Letter from brig.-gen. Monson to 
marquis Wellesley, dated Camp, 
near Deeg, Nov. 14. 


My lord, 


However proud and happy I 
may feel in communicating to your 
excellency some particulars respect- 
ing the brillant and decided vic- 
tory, which, through the favour 
of Providence, we have obtained 
over the whole of the infantry and 

uns of Jeswuat Rao Holkar, com. 
manded by his chief sirdar, Her- 
naut Dada, at the same time I can- 
not suthciently lament the event 
which has made it fall to my lot, in 
consequence of major-gen. Frazer 
having received a severe wouad, 
which obliged him to quit the neld. 
I attribute our decided and glori- 
ous victory over the enemy, entire- 
ly to the arrangements made tor the 
attack by major-general Frazer, 
and to the contilence and enthu- 
siasm with which he inspired the 
whole army, heading his majesty’s 
76th regiment with the most un- 
daunted gallantry. Your excellen- 
cy has alveady heard from major- 
sen. Frazer the particulars respect- 
ing the commencement of the ac- 
tion. After we had carried the 
village, we descended the hill, and 
charged the enemy’s advanced par- 
ty under a most tremendous dis- 
charge of round, grape, and chain, 
from their guns, which they aban- 
doned as we came up to them, re- 
tiring to fresh bazteries, the whole 
ot which we carried tor upwards 
of two miles, they flying before us 
in every direction, numbers of them 
perishing inthe swamp which en- 
compasses that angle of the fort of 
Deeg, and even in the ditch of the 
fort itself, being pursued by us up 
tothe walls, After having carried 
the diferent ranges cf guns, which 

+) 


extended from the village on their 
right flank to the S. FE. anole of 
the fort, we returned to attack 2 
large body of the enemy, drawn 
up to the eastward of the lower end 
ot the lake, and who kept annoy. 
ing us with a most destructive fire 
from 18 and 12-pounders, which, 
until now, we had no opportunity 
ol dispersing. These, however, 
were kept in check by maior 
Hammond, with the Ist battalion 
Yd regiment, and three 6-pounders, 
who maintained his position with 
the utmost steadiness and eallantry, 
J ordered some more 6-pounders to 
be brought up, and, under cover 
ot ther fire, I moved round upog 
the enemy’s left flank, who, as we 
advanced, made a precipitate re. 
treat mto the lake, where numbers 
perished, among whom were, Ma. 
hummud Shah Khan, and Adill 
Khan, two of the principal sirdars 
of the Allv-goles. After this the 
eneiny quitted the field, flving in 
all directions. Lieut.-col. Browne, 
with the 2d regiment, and 3d re. 
riment of native cavalry, and gal 
Socom, continued to watch the mo- 
tions of a considerable body of 
horse during the action, and after 
wards moved dowii to the field of 
engagement, to protect the remo- 
val of the captured guns, and our 
wounded, who were unavoidably 
left there. Lieut.-col. Ball at the 
same time moved down with the 
$d brigade to support the cavalry. 
I find it impossible to express my 
gratitude and obligation for the 
support I received trom every 0l- 
ficer and soldier engaged. Were 
I allowed to offer my individual 
thanks to lieut.-col. Horsford, com- 
manding the artillery, and to lieut. 
col. Browne, commanding the 2d 
brigade of infantry, they are pat 
ticularly duc. Fiom brigadier-m4}. 


Menzic »y 
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Menzies, capts. Fraser and M‘Ni ght, 
che officers of major-gen. Frazer's 
stall, I received the most active 
assistance, for which I feel myself 
highly indebted. My sincere thanks 
are also due to my brigade major 
capt. Carr, and to ensign Bowyer, 
of the 12th regiment native infantry, 
who acted as my aide-de-camp on 
thisoccasion. J should not be do- 
ing justice to my feelings were I 
not to mention, in the most pointed 
manner, the undaunted bravery 
and steadiness of his majesty’s 76th 
regiment, which was never more 
conspicuously displayed than on 
this day. I have equal satistaction 
in mentioning the conduct of the 
jst European regiment under the 
command of lieut.-col. Burnet, who 
showed themselves in every way 
worthy of thename of British troops. 
From the most accurate accounts 
I can obtain, the enemy’s force con- 
sisted of 24 battalions, a consider. 
able body of horse, and 160 pieces 
of cannon, the greater part of 
which is already brought to camp. 
The enemy’s loss, as far as I can 
ascertamm, has been very great, and 
it is supposed near 2000 have been 
killed and drowned in their efforts 
to escape. At the same time, glo- 
ri us as has been the result of this 
Gay, | have to lament the death of 
many a gallant soldier.—The re- 
mains of the enemy's army, which 
took shelter in the fort of Deeg, are 
m the greatest consternation, and 
are deserting in vast numbers.—I 
have the honour to inclose a gee 
beral return of the killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, of the corps ene 
Rged, and a return of ordnance, 
ke, captured and brought into 
camp: more guns are hourly dis. 
ee vered, ] have the satisfaction Lo 
add, ‘hat among the captured guns 
we Cloyen 6-pounders, and two 12. 
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pounders lost by the detachment 
under my command, 
W. Monson, brigadier. 


Total killed, wounded, and missing. 
Europeans.—1 general ofhicer, 3 
captains, 17 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 
1Yserjeants, 22 corpor als, 1 gunner, 
8 drummers, 218 privates, Y staf. 
officers’ horses, and 57 bullocks. 

Natives.—Five soubidars, 6 je. 
midars, 22 havildars, 11 naicks, 1 
drummer, 265 privates, | serang, 
1] tindal, 20 lascars, 4 bheesties, 6 
bildars, and 31 bullock-drivers. 

Officers killed.—His miajesty’s 
76th regiment, capt. Henry Nar- 
ford. Ist bat. 2d reg. N. 1. hieut. 
John Forbes. Ist bat. 4th reg. Ny 1. 
lieut. C. C. Fauhtul; lieut. —— 
Burgess. 2d bat. Ist reg. N. I. ase 
sist. surg. J. Lyons. 

Officers wounded.—Major-gen. 
Frazer, severely. His miajesty’s 
&8th reg. capt. Chisholm, doing 
duty with his majesy’s 76th ree. 
His majesty’s 78th reg. lieut. Man- 
sel, doing duty with recovered Eu- 
ropeans. His majesty’s 76th reg. 
ensign W. Bampton. Ist bat. 4th 
N. I. capt. lieut. Nicholl, doing du- 
ty. Luropean regiment, lieuts. A. 
Maxton, severely; ‘TT. Chatfield, 
ditto ; T. Bryant, ditto; T. Brown, 
ditto; and ‘I’. Merriman, slightly. 
Ist bat. 2d reg. N, 1. James Mur- 
ray, slightly. dst bat. Md4th reg, 
N. I. —— Hunter, doing duty. 
Ist bat. 15th reg. N. I. James ‘Tur- 
ner, H, Sibley, C. Sehnel, — 
Penny, slightly. 2d bat. 15th reg. 
N. I. —— Hales, since dead ; —— 
Boyd.—Grand total: of Kuropeans, 
6! killed, 19.5 wounded, 12 missing. 
—QCOt natives, 5+ killed, 274 wound- 
ed, 13 missing. Missing supposed 
to be killed.—The total of ord. 
nance captured is 53 preees. 
(Signed) J.Menzies,maj. of brig. 
{ omce 
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{Since the receipt of the above 
letters, a dispatch had been received 
from maj.-gen. Dowdeswell, dated 
Cawnpoor, Nov. 17,1804, by which 
it appears that general Frazer's leg 
had been amputated near the ankle, 
and that this gallant and distin- 
guished officer was doing well. } 


Letter from lieutenant-general Lake 
to marquis Wellesley. 


Head-quarters, Futtyghur, 
Nov. 18, 1804. 
My lord, 


My report of yesterday conveyed 
to your lordship an account of my 
attack on the enemy’s cavalry. I 
now think it my duty to point ont 
the very meritorious conduct of the 
troops engaged on this occasion. 
Since I left Delhi on the 31st ult. 
the troops have daily marched a 
distance of 23 or 24 miles. During 
the day and night previous to the 
action they marched 58 miles, and 
from the distance to which they 
pursued the enemy, the space passed 
over before they had taken up their 
ground must have exceeded 70 
miles. The patience, perseverance, 
and discipline, which they display- 
ed under such uncommon fatigue, 
and the activity, zeal, and resolu- 
tion, with which they at last at- 
tacked the enemy, are circum- 
stances which entitle them to my 
highest praise and approbation. — | 
feel myself particularly imdebted 
on thts occasion to col. Macan, the 
commander of cavalry. The me- 
rits of this officer are so fully 
known to your lordship, that I fee] 
at unnecessary to say more than 
that he manilested the same judg- 
ment, spirit, and zeal, which have 
so often distinguished him. Licut.- 
cok Vandeleur, who commanded 
the Ist briyrade of cavalry, brought 
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his corps into action with the ut. 
most rapidity, and displayed the 
greatest judgment and gallantry in 
uis repeated and vigorous charees 
of the enemy.—His Majesiy’s Sth 
regiment of dragoons, commanded 
by capt. Abercrombie, and the Ig 
and 6th regiments of native caval. 
ry, the former commanded by capt. 
Welsh, and the latter by capt. 
Swinton, charged through different 
bodies of the enemy’s horse with 
the greatest resolution and effect. 
A small party of the 8th dragoons 
totally destroyed a considerable 
party of Ally-role infantry, which 
formed part of the enemy’s force, 
Lieut.-col. Need, who commanded 
the second rigade, is likewise 
entitled to my highest praise and 
approbation. His maiesty’s 27th 
and 29th regiments of light dra- 
goons, the former commanded by 
capt. Philpot, and the latter by 
major Wade, and the 4th reg 
ment of native cavalry, command- 
ed by capt. kiliot, attacked, with 
the utmost energy and etlect, uu 
different bodics of the enemy to 
which they were Oppose !. Lieut 
col. Toone commanded tie ad. 
vanced guard, and deserves my 
gratitude and approbation for the 
spirit and acitvity which he dis 
played in that situation. I have 
Breat satisiaction in rep , 
your lordship the very m 
conduct of capt. Browne, 2 
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I 
corps of horse at 
. . } > one leper + 
command, who, by the rapidity ot 
. aF 

their movements, were cuabled to 
do great execution. Capt. Browne s 
freat attention to the management 
of his corps, and his zeal and ac- 
tivity when called into action, haves 
x . .* ] wt 5 ect 
on every occasion, merited My oes 
acknowledgments. 1 cannot cone 
. 4 } ‘ o. 7 . arrrrtte 

clude this dispatch without expre 
. Be. I » . tic it- 

ing to your lordship the satis 
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tion I have derived from the good 
conduct of the infantry command- 
ed by liewt-col. Don. Though 
not present in the affair of yester- 
day, the zeal and patience with 
which they have supported the fa- 
tigues of sb ardous a march deserve 
my warmest thanks. Their eager- 
ness in the pursuit would, there is 
no doubt, have been equalled by 
their gallantry in the attack of the 
enemy, had they come up with 
them. Ihave not yet ascertained 
gompletely where the enemy have 
fled to; but all accounts lead me 
to believe that they are scattered 
over the country, and no where 
collected in any considerable num- 
bers. 
G.. Laxree. 
Total killed, wounded, and missing. 
l havildar, 19 rank and file; 1 
bildar, 5 lascars, 2 syces, 75 


horses. 
MAY. 


1. A poor man walked over the 
cliff near Seaford. He was dashed 
to-pieces, having fallen from a per- 
pendicular height of 200 feet. 


Downing-sirect, May 6. 

The following dispatch has been 
this day received by earl Cam- 
den, K. G. from lieuL.-gen. sir 
William Myers, bart. command. 
ing his Majesty's troops in the 
Wiadward and Leeward Islands. 


Darbadoes, March, 
My lord, ‘ 

Thave the honour to inclose to 
your lordship a copy of a dispatch 
trom brigadier~general Prevost, 
dated Dominica, 1st March. ‘I'he 
details contained therein are so 
tighly reputable to the bri gadier- 
reaeral, and the small portion of 


‘PS employed against sa nume- 
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rous an enemy, that I have great 
satistaction in recommending that 
their gallant exertions may be laid 
before his majesty: the zeal and 
talent manifested by the brigadier- 
general upon this eccasion it is my 
duty to present for his royal con- 
sideration; and at the same time 
I beg to be permitted to express 
the high sense I entertain of the 
distinguished bravery ot his majes- 
ty’s troops, aad the militia of the 
colony, employed upon that ser- 
vice. The vigorous resistance 
which the enemy have experienced, 
and the loss which they have sus- 
tained in this attack, must evince to 
them, that however inferior our 
numbers. were on this occasion, 
British troops are not to be hostilely 
approached with impunity; and 
had not the town of Roseau been 
accidentally destroyed by fire, we 
should have little to regret, and 
much to erultin. Your lordship 
will perceive by the-returns, that 
our los3-in men, compared to that 
of the snemy,. is but trifling ; but } 
have sincerely to lament that of 
major Nunn, of the first West [n- 
dia regiment, whose wound is re- 
ported to be of a dangerous kind ; 
he is an excellent man, and a mere 
torious oflicer. 
lam, Xc. 


W. Myers 


Head-yuarters, Prince Rupert's, 
Dominica, March 1. 
Sir, 

About an hour before the dawn 
of day on the 22d ult. an alarm 
was fred at Scotshead, and soon 
after 2 cluster of ships was disco- 
vered off Roscan. As our light 
increased, I made out five large 
ships, three frigates, two brigs, 
and small craft, under British co- 
lours, aship of ubree decks carry- 

aa 
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ing a flag at the mizen. The fri- 
gates ranging too close to Fort 
Young, I adeted them to be fired 
on, and soon after, 19 large barges, 
full of troops, appeared coming 
from under the lee of the other 
ships, attended and protected by 
an armed schooner full of men, 
and seven other boats carrying car- 
ronades. The English flag was 
lowered, and that of France hoist- 
ed. A landing was immediately 
attempted on my left flank, be- 
tween the town of Roseau and the 
post of Cachecrow. The light in- 
fantry of the Ist West India regi- 
ment were the first on the march 
to support capt. Senant’s company 
ef militia, which, throughout the 
day, behaved with great gallantry. 
It was immediately supported by 
the grenadiers of the 46th regt- 
ment. ‘The first boats were beat 
off ; but the schooner and one of the 
brigs coming close in-shore, to co- 
ver the landing, compelled our 
troops to occupy a better position, 
a defile leading tothe town. At 
this moment I brought up the gre- 
nadiers of the St. George’s regi- 
ment of militia, and soon after the 
remainder of the 46th, and gave 
over to major Nunn these brave 
troops, with orders not to yield the 
enemy one inch of ground. ‘Two 
field-pieces (an amurette and a six- 
pounder) were brought into action 
tor their support, under the com- 
mand of serjeant Creed, of the 6th 
regiment, manned by additional 
gunners and sailors. ‘These gums, 
and a 24-pounder from Melville- 
battery, shook the French advan- 
emg column by the execution they 
did. 1 sent two companies of the 
St. George’s militia, under the com- 
mand of lieut.-col Constable, and 
a company of the 46th, to prevent 
the enemy from getting into the 
tear of the position occupied by 
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major Nunn. On my return, wa 
found the Majestueux, of 199 guns 
lying Opposite to Fort Young, ponr. 
ing into the town and batteries her 
broadsides, followed by the other 
seventy-fours, and frigates, doing 
the same. Some artillery, several 
captains of merchantmen, with 
their sailors, and the artillery mi. 
litia, manned five 24-pounders, and 
three eighteens, at the fort, and 
five twenty-fours at Melville's bar. 
tery, and returned an uninterrupt. 
ed fire. From the first post rede 
hot shot were thrown. At about 
10 o’clock, A. M. major Nuna, 
most unfortunately for his majesty’s 
service, Whilst faithfully executing 
the orders I had given, was wound. 
ed, I fear, mortally. This did 
not discourage the brave fellows, 
Capt. O’Connell, of the Ist West 
India regiment, received the come 
mand, and a wound, almostat the 
same time: however, the last cir- 
cumstance could not induce him to 
rive up the honour of the first, and 
continued in the field, animating 
his men, and resisting the repeated 
charges of the enemy, until about 
one o’clock, when he obliged the 
French to retire from their advau- 
ced position with great slaughter. 
It ts impossible for me to do jus- 
tice to the merit of that officer. 
You will, [doubt not, favourably re- 
port his conduct to his majesty, and 
at the same time thatof capt. James, 
whocommanded the 46th, and capt. 
Archibald Campbell, who com- 
manded the grenadiers of the 4th. 
Foiled and beat off on the left, the 
right flank was attempted, and a 
considerable force was landed near 
Morne Daniel. The regulars, not 
exceeding 200, employed on the 
left in oppesing the advance of their 
columns, consisting of 2000 men, 
could afford me no reinforcement j 
i had only the right wing of - 
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S¢, George's regiment of militia to 
o them, of about 100 men. 
They attacked with spirit ; but une 
fortunately the frigates stood in sO 
close to the shore to protect this 
disembarkation, that, after recety- 
ing a destructive fire, they Hed 
hack and occujtied the heights ot 
Woodbridge estate. ‘Then it was 
that a column of the enemy march- 
ed up to Morne Daniel, and storm- 
ed the redoubt, defended by a small 
detachment, which, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, they carried. On 
my left, capt. O’Connell was gain- 
ing ground, notwithstanding a tresh 
supply of troops and several field- 
pieces Which had been brought on 
shore by the enemy. I now ob- 
served a large column climbing the 
mountain to get in his rear. ‘The 
town, Which had been for some 
time in flames, was only protected 
by alight howitzer, and a 6- pound- 
erto the right, supported by part 
of the light company of the St. 
George's regiment. ‘The enemy’s 
large ships in Woodbridge-bay out 
of the reach of my guns, my right 
flank gained, and my retreat to 
Prince Rupert’s almost cut off, I 
determined on one attempt to keep 
the sovereignty of the island, which 
the excellent troops I had, warrant- 
ed. | ordered the militia to re- 
main at their posts, except such as 
Were inclined to encounter more 
hardships and severe service; and 
capt. O'Connell, with the 46th 
under the command of capt. James, 
and the light company of the Ist 
West India regiment, were direct- 
ed to make a forced march to 
Prince Rupert’s. I then allowed 
a president to enter into terms for 
ce town of Rosean ; and thea de- 
manded trom the French general 
Guat private property should be re- 
* sean Ae Mag no wanton or 
Sf4cel pilave should be allow- 


ed. ‘1; 
* 4ens Cone, only attended by 


brigade-major Prevost, and depu- 
ty quarter-master-general Hopley, 
of the militia forces, I crossed the 
island, and in 24+ hours, with the 
aid of the inhabitants, and the ex- 
ertions of the Caribs, I got to this 
garrison on the 23d. After four 
days continued march, through 
the most dificult country, I might 
almost say, existing, capt. O’Con- 
nell joined me at Prince Rupert's, 
wounded himself, and bringing in 
his wounded, with a tew of the 
royal artillery, and the precious 
remains of the 46th regiment and 
the Ist West India light company. 
I had no sooner got to the fort than 
I ordered cattle to be drove in, and 
took measures for getting a store 
of water from the rrver in the bay. 
I found my signals to lieut.-cob. 
Broughton, from Roseau, made 
soon after the enemy had landed, 
had been received, and that, in 
consequence, he had made the 
most judicious arrangements his 
garrison would allow of tor the de- 
fence of this important post. On 
the 25th IT received the letter of 
summons I have now the honour 
to transmit, from general of divi- 
sion La Grange, and, without de- 
lay, sent the reply you will find ac- 
companying it. On the 27th the 
enemy’s cruizers hovered about the 
head: however, the Centaur’s ten- 
der (Vigilante) came in, and was 
saved by our guns. I landed Mr. 
Henderson, her commander, and 
his crew, to assist in the defence we 
were prepared to make. As far 
as can be collected, the enemy had 
about 4000 men on-board, and 
the whole of their force was coin- 
pelled to disembark before they 
gained an inch of ground. I trust 
this dispatch to capt. O’Conn ‘l}, ty 
whom I bey to refer you: his sere 
vices entitie him to cousieerauon, 
Iam much indebted to the zeal 
and discernment of fori-udjutant 
Gi aly, 
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Gualy, who was very accessary to 
the execution of my orders. I 
cannot pass unnoticed the very sol- 


dier-like conduct of lieut. Wallis, of 


46th regiment, to whom I had in- 
trusted the post of Cachecrow, or 
Scotshead ; perceiving our retreat, 
he spiked his guns, destroyed his 
ammunition, and immediately com- 
menced his march to join me at 
Prince Rupert’s, with his detach- 


ment; nor that of lieut. Shaw, of 


the same regiment, who acted as 
an officer of artillery, and behaved 
with uncommon cooiness aud judg 
ment, whilst on the battery, and 
great presence of mind im securing 
the retreat of the additional gun- 
vers belonging to the 46th regi- 
ment. On the 27th, after levying 
a contribution on Roseau, the ene- 
my reimbarked, and hovered that 
day and the next about this post. 
This morning the French fleet is 
seen off the south end ot Guada- 
loupe, under easy sail. Our loss, 
you will perceive by the returns 
T have the honour to transmit, was 
inconsidern ble, when compared with 
that acknowledged by he enemy, 
which included several ofhcers of 
rank, and about 500 others. 
Gro. Prevost. 

Lieut. sir W. Myers, bart. 


P.S. As I find I cannot spare 
capt. O'Connell from the duty of 
this garrison, | must refer you to 
the master of a neutral vessel, who 
has engaged to deliver this dis- 
patch. 

(TRANSLATION. ) 
From the gencral of division La 

Grange, &c. to his excellency 

general Prevost, &c. 


Head-,uarters at Roseau, the 5th 
Ventose, year 13, February 25. 
The gener al of division La 
G: ALEC, rand officer of the legion 
of honour, inspectos-general of the 
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gendarmerie, commander in chief 
of the troops of the expedition of 
the Leewara Islands, 

General, 

Before 1 commence any military 
operations against the fort inty 
which it appears that you have re. 
tired, 1 shall futlil a preliminary 
duty, authorised and practised by 
civilized nations. You are awer 
no less than myself, of the nature 
of your position, and of the ertire 
inutility of occasioning any fi-+her 
effusion of blood. You Witnessed 
with grief the melancholy fate of 
the town of Roscau ; my first en. 
deavours on enterinsr ik were to is 
sue orders for stopping the progress 
of the conflagration: but, uator 
tunately, considerable destruction 
had already taken place. The 
want of necessaries is ever attended 
with the most cruel consequences, 
the evils of which can easily be 
calculated. This consideration is 
more than sufficient, without re. 
ference to the particular circum. 
stances in which you are placed, 
to induce you to accept the ho. 
nourable conditions that I am 
ready to grant you, and thus to 
preserve the interesting mhabitants 
of this colony from fresh calamutues, 
which are inseparable trom the oc- 
currences of war. I beg you, ge- 
neral, to make me an early com- 
munication of your answer; and, 
in the mean time, to receive the 
assurance of the high consideration 
which [ have for you. 1 have the 
honour to salute you. 


(Signed) Ia Granct. 


Head-quarters, Prince Rupert 
Feb. 25. 


Sir, 

I have had the honour to recerve 
your letter. My duty to my king 
and country is so superior to every 

other considezation, that J a 
2) 
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only to thank you for the observa- 
tions you have been pleased to 
make on the often inevitable con- 
uences of war. Give me leave, 
individually, to express the greatest 
atitude for your humanity and 
End treatment of my wife and 
children; at the same time to 
request a continuance thereof, not 
oniy to her and them, but to- 
wards every other object you may 
meet with. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Gero. Prevost. 


Killed and wounded in the actions 
of the 22d of February, 1805, at 
Point Michael, Morne Daniel, 
and Roseau. 

Total.—1 serjeant, | drummer, 
and 19 rank and file, killed; 1 
Geld officer, 2 captains, and 18 rank 
and file, wounded; 1] captain, 1 
serjeant, and 6 rank and file taken 
by the enemy. 

Names of the officers wounded. 
—Capt. Colin Campbell, of the 
46th regiment ; major Nunn and 
capt. O'Connell, of the Ist West 
India regiment. 

N.B. Three sailors wounded, 
exclusive of the militia, from which 
no return has been received, but 
whose loss is considerable. 


James Prevost, maj. of brig. 


Brimstone-hill, St. Kitt’s, March 3. 
Sir, 
_ [did myself the honour of writ- 
ing to you on the 27th inst. by the 
= aay to say that intelligence 
ia been received here, on that 
ening of he arrival of a French 
_ at Dominica, and the steps I 
tal - , 

a taken to make such circum. 
pan known to covernment. [ 
: won time in placing this garrison 
me a state to repel any at- 
cK that might 7 
fae gnt be made bz the 
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enemy, and increasing the provi- 
sions to a quantity sufficient to 
maintain a earrison of 500 men for 
three months ; which was, by the 
exertions of the resident commuis- 
sary, effected on the Ist inst. I 
have now to inform you, that on 
themorning of the 5th inst.a French 
squadron, consisting of tive line-ot- 
battle ships (one a three-decker), 
three frigates, two brigs of ‘war, 
and a schooner, with, according to 
accounts since received, 3,500 men 
on-board, appeared otf Nevis-point, 
and stood in tor Basscterre, where 
the frigates only anchwred. I did 
not think it consistent with the 
safety of this garrison to divide the 
small force of regular troops under 
my command; and the militia 
being found inadequate to give ei- 
fectual opposition, it Was previous 
ly agreed with president Woodley, 
that 300 of them should be thrown 
into this garrison im the event of 
the enemy’s cilecting a landing ; 
in consequence of which, and the 
enemy having landed about 500 
men at Basseterre, he marched in 
here with great promptness on the 
same day, with the above $00 
men, including seamen and militia. 
Thee remy took possesston of the 
town, demanding the immediate 
payment of 40,QV0/. sterling, in 
tailureot which it should be burned. 
The inhabitants with difficulty rais- 
ed 18; with which sum they em- 
barked, intimating an intention of 
attacking this hill: and from the 
state of preparation we were in, as 
well as the zeal shown by the troops 
in this garrison, 1 have every rea- 
son to believe that the result would 
have been such as you would wish. 
It does not appear, however, that 
this squadron wish to attack where 
opposition may be expected, but to 
plunder the inhabitants, and burft 
and destrey the shipping. Six mer, 

(C) chant, 
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chant-ships, some of them very 
valuable, have been towed from 
the anchorage at Basseterre, set on 
tire, and allowed to drift to sca. 
James Fostex, maj. 11th reg. 


10. The lightnmge was very 
vivid at Fritton, where a man was 
struck dead whilst driving some 
pigs, and a tree shivered to pieces. 
At Morton, a shepherd wus also 
killed by the lightning, whilst in 
the field with his sheep. 

1}. This day a violent thunder- 
storm was felt in the neighbourhoed 
of Norwich.—At Honingham, the 
sent of lord Bavning, a house on 
the Brakes, called the Shepherd’s 
Lodge, was nearly demolished. 
The shepherd (who had gone in at 
the approach of the storm) was 
struck blind; a child was burm, 
and it is thought will not recover ; 
the door and windows were shiver- 
ed to pieces, and many of the 
breks forced out of the wall, and 
carried with surprising velocity to 
avery great distance, 

12. ‘Three persons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ev€sham were struck 
bluid with a Hash of lightning. One 
bas since recovered his sight. 


de!miralty-ofice, May 18. 


Copy of a letter from captain Mit- 
chell, of his majesty’s sloop In- 
spector, to Wiham Marsden, 
esq. dated Yarmouth roads, May 
14, 1804. 

Sir, 

Thave the honour to inform you 
that his majesty’s sloop Masquito 
has sent in his morniug the Frency 
privateer Orestes, dogger-rigged, 
mounting one long twenty-four 
pounder and six swivels, and man- 
wed with thirty-four men. 

, lam, sir, &c. 
E.J. Mircneny. 


East-Invies. 
Calcutta Gazette. 


Fort Wiliiam, Dec. 6, 1304, 

To his excellency the most nobje 
marquis Wellesley, governor-ge. 
neral, &c. ” * 


My lord, 


Confident that every instance of 
good conduct, firmness, and Steady 
attachment of our native troons 
will afford your lordship sincere 
pleasure, 1] think it my duty not to 
withhold from your lordship the 
accompanying detail from lieute. 
nantecolonel hick who command. 
ed the detachment which I reliey. 
ed at Shamlie. 

The firmness and perseverance 
of our troops on this occasion re. 
flect on them the highest credit, 
and will, I have no doubt, afford 
your lordship the greatest satisfac. 
tion. 

The services of col. Burn, and 
the officers of his detac]iment, were 
no less conspicuously meritorious 
on this occasion, than in the gal- 
lant defence of Delhi, and gave 
them fresh clatms to my gratitude 
and approbation. I have the ho- 
nour to be, my lord, . 

Your lordship’s most faithful 
humble servant, 
G. Lae. 
Head-quarters, camp at Kethowhe, 
Nov. 7, 1 S04. 


To lieut.-col. Gerard, &e. Ke. 

Sir, 
I have the honour to acquaime 
you, for the information of his er 
cellency the commander in chiet, 
that, agreeably to instructions from 
the resident at Delhi, I crossed the 
Jumna with my detachment on the 
96th, and arrived at Kakarah on 
the 27th. On the 28th I proceed- 


ed to Soorncpoor : here lieut. Rose 
receive 
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received from colonel Ochterlony 
a letter, mentioning a report of 
Holker, with his cavalry, having 
arrived at Sunpur; but the na- 
tive accounts varying so much, I 
did not think myself warranted in 


delaymg the 


ment. 


march of my detach- 


On the 29th we reached 


Bagourah, and about one o’clock 
that day, the enemy’s horse ap- 
peared and succeeded in carrying 
off some camels. As the situation 
of the camp was very unfavourable, 
being almost entirely surrounded 
by sugar-cane and jungle, I judged 
it prudent to move immediately 
mto a plains but the night proving 


uncommonly fine, 
* marching for this place, which we 


I continued 


reached at day-break on the 30th, 
although harassed the whole way 
by the enemy’s horse, which obe 
ped us to keep up a constant 


fire. 


I have the satisfaction to add, 
that, with the exception of a few 
hackeries and some private bag- 
gage, unable to keep up, we ex- 
perienced no loss. I immediately 
encamped in a square near the 
town of Shamlie: in about two 
hours the enemy appeared in front 
of our position in large bodies, 
making several attempts to come 
down, and were as often driven 
back; but, as they were hourly 
increasing in numbers, it was im- 
possible to prevent them surround- 


ing us b 
o'clock t 


gan to move. 


he 


he evening. At four 
next morning we be- 
The enemy, sup- 


Posing it our intention to proceed 
+ a Saharunpore, had posted 
er horse on the road leading to 


that place, which enabled the de- 


tachrrent to enter a small gurrie 


bordering on the city without mo- 
oa, and I determined to 

eevery possible resistance in the 
Erne, till reinforcements should 
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arrive, or till I received informa- 
tion of their march. I found such 
a readiness in both officers and men, 
of all descriptions, to submit to 
every deprivation, that it enabled 
me to adopt with success the plan 
of defending the gurrie, and rely 
with confidence on their firmness 
and devotion to the service, should 
circumstances at last oblige us to 
fight our way to Delhi. No time 
was lost, after gaining possession 
of the place, in repairing the bas- 
tions, and mounting four = six- 
pounders, which have had consi- 
derable effect in dispersing the ene- 
my whenever they appeared within 
reach. On the night of the 30th, 
lieutenant Martin was detached 
with 100 men to collect some grain; 
but, from the camp followers that 
attended being too few, scarcely 
any was procured. On the SIst I 
detached lieutenant Rose with an 
equal number for the same pur- 
pose, who traversed the fields in 
every direction, even close to the 
enemy’s posts; but found they had 
entirely consumed or destroved the 
whole that was ripe ; which made 
me resolve upon fighting my way 
to Baugpur the next night. While 
dispositions were making, I receiv- 
ed from colonel Ochterlony infor- 
mation of his excellency’s march ; 
which again determined me to pro- 
long our stay. Notwithstanding 
the sepoys were almost destitute of 
every thing, too much credit can- 
not be allowed them for the pa- 
tience with which they supported 
it for four days. ‘The people of 
the city, from the morning of the 
30th, were active in favour of the 
enemy; and kept up a constant 
fire of matchlocks day and dy 
which has occasioned us some loss, 
particularly in a most active and 
meritorious officer, lieutenant Mar- 
tin, who received a very severe 


(C 2) wound 
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wound on the morning of the 2d. 
As nothing further has occurred, 
it only remains for me to assure his 
excellency, that both officers and 
men, for their steadiness and ex- 
ertion, have acquired fresh claims 
to my approbation. 
I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Camp, Shamlie, W. Bury. 
Nov. 3, 1804. 

20. Lieutenant Clarke of the 71st 
Highland regiment was attacked 
by six footpads, a few miles from 
Rimerick. ‘The lieutenant was in 
a travelling chaise, and happened 
to be asleep when the horses were 
stopped, and the chaise-boy knock- 
ed down between them by the 
stroke of a pistol. 
the chaise was immediately opened, 
and the lieutenant pinioned; the 
tearing off his epaulets awoke hin ; 
and finding them rifling his pockets, 
he attempted to preserve his watch, 
on which one of the villains fired 
at his head, but happily missed 
bim. «Mr. Clarke having got his 
hand into the basket of his broad 
sword, forced his way out of the 
carriage, and while domg so one 
ot the robbers seized his sword by 
the scabbard, and unsheathed it. 
The moment Mr. Clarke got out 
he received a severe blow on the 
temple, by which he was stunned 
and desperately cut. Recovering, 


however, he disabled the first of 


his assailants who approached, and 
drove his sword into the body of 
the second ; on which the remain- 
ing four fled. Mr. Clarke return- 
ed then into Limerick with his two 
prisoners, and lodged them in jail. 
We understand the magistrates of 
that county intend to manifest, by 
a handsome compliment, their ap- 
probation af his meritorious con- 
duct.—Mr. Clarke is a native of 
Ireland. 
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Admiralty-office, May 21, 
Letter to the right hon. lord Keith, 

Musquito, Yarmouth Roads, 


April 14. 
My lord, 
_ I beg to acquaint you, for the 
information of the lords commis 
sioners of the admiralty, that on 
the 12th inst. Scarborough W. 1g 
miles, three sail were discovered ig 
the offing, two of them hiring guns 
apparently to bring-to the third. I 
immediately made sail in chase of 
them. The first I came up with 
was a sloop from Guernsey, with 
a cargo of contraband goods, whe 
informed me that the other two 
were French privateers: no time 
was lost in making all sail after 
them; and though night was setting 
in, | am happy to say we suc. 
ceeded in capturing the first about 
12 o'clock, and the other shortly 
after day-light the next morning: 
they proved to be the Orestes and 
Pylades, Dutch-built koffs, fitted 
out asa deception, with a French 
commission, generally under Prus- 
sian colours, commanded by citi- 
zens Wepperman and Cavin, each 
armed with a 24-pound carronade, 
six swivels, a considerable number 
of small arms, and manned with 
83 men. This is their first cruize; 
they have been at sea three weeks, 
but owing to the bad weather have 
made nocaptures. By their charts, 
I find their views were directed 
chiefly against the trade on the 
coast of Scotland, and might have 
done a great deal of mischief, as 
no one would have suspected 
ot being privateers. 
Iam, &c. 
S. Jackson. 


Eagie, Carlisle Bay, April 3. 

Sir, = 
have the honour to inform you 
that 








7805.) occ.U R 
that the schooner | parted com- 
y from the squadron by signal 
Ea coming, I came up with and 
captured at midnight : she proved 
to be the Empereur privater, be- 
longing to Guadaloupe ; she is a 
very fine vessel of her description, 
coppered, and sails well, 1s 160 
tons, moutits 14 6-pounders, and 
had 6n board 82 men; had been 
out 46 days at sea, but made no 
captures. Davip Corny. 


%4, Mr. Foote, an eminent bank- 
er in the city, was this day un- 
fortunately drowned in the river 
Thames. He was of the firm of 
Martin and Co, Lombard-street, 
and considered one of our first-rate 
amateurs in sailing. He bad just 
got a new pleasure-boat built, one 
of the most elegant of the day, 
and, accompanied by his sister and 
two servants, went the beginning 
of the week to Gravesend, to in- 
dulge in his favourite amusement. 
This morning they embarked, as 
usual, and sailed up and down, 
under the most flattering auspices 
of wind and weather; when, on 
a sudden, a breeze from the land 
upset the boat, which instantly 
sunk, and it is supposed the body 
of Mr. Foote is under it, as it has 
not yet been found. Miss Foote 
was buoyed up by her clothes, and 
floated upon the water, until she 
Was taken up in a state of insensi- 
bility : the servants were also saved. 
Mr. Foote was a very handsome 
and very amiable young man, a- 
bout twenty-eight years of age, and 
brother to captain Foote, of the 
royal navy. fe was very athletic, 
and considered the best amateur 
rower on the river. 


Admiralty-offic e, May 25. 


Rear-admira] Dacres, dated Port 


Royal, March 15, incloses the 
tol Owns ° 
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His majesty’s sloop Rein Deer, 
of} Montego Bay, March 7, . 

Sir, 

T have te pleasure to inform 
you, that after a chase of five hours 
and a halt, in ¢ompany with hs 
majesty’s sloop Elunter, 1 have 
captured the Spanish schooner pri- 
vateer Santa Rosalia Galandrina, 
commanded by Francisco de Naras, 
having on board 57 men. Previous 
to our falling-in with her, she ap- 
pears to have mounted three guns, 
which were thrown overboard du- 
ring the chase (one of eight and a 
half andtwoot four poundseulibre); 
and has on board musketry for the 
whole of her crew. She sails re- 
markably fast; is victualled for 
fourteen days; left Caliodam, in 
Cuba, yesterday, but belongs to 
St. Jago; has taken nothing during 
her cruize. The privateer [ have 
sent into Port Royal, under the 

rotection of his majesty’s sloop 
lentes with the greatest part of 
her crew, having only 14 remain- 

ing on board the Rein Deer. 
J. Fyrrr, 

[This night’sGazette alsocontains 
a letter from commodore sir Samue) 
Hood, inclosing the following ; 


Fpervier, Tortola, Jan. 31. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the 26th inst. Crab 
island bearing north two leagues, I 
saw a suspicious sail to the south- 
ward, and, after five hours chase 
in his majesty’s sloop under my 
command, came up with and cap- 
tured L’Elizabeth French schooner 
privateer, belonging to Mariaga- 
lante, mounting four carriage-guns, 
with muskets, pistols, cutlasses, &c. 
and manned with 34 men, one of 
whom was killed by their obstinate 
attempt to escape. ‘The schooner 
had previously taken a sloop be- 


(C 3) longing 
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longing to Tortola, and sent her 
into St. Thomas’s. 


Iam, &c. 
Joun Impey. 


OPENING OF THE LONDON DOCKS. 
May 27. 


In a nation which owes its splen- 
dour, power, and pre-eminent rank 
to its naval strength and maritime 
commerce, whatever has a retfe- 
rence to these, its most cherished 
objects, has never failed deeply to 
interest the mind of the public. 
On no occasion has this remark 
been more completely exemplihed 
than by the scene exhibited on Sa- 
turday las:. It was a proud dis- 
play of national wealth, and an 
additional trophy to the industry 
and inexhaustible resources of a 
brave and provident people. There 
Was one circumstance which, doubt- 
less, enhanced the expectations of 
the public. [It was generally sup- 
posed that his majesty would have 
graced the solemnity with his pre- 
sence. “his hope was groundless, 
and the disappointment was severe- 
ly felt by all ranks.—As early as 
ten in the morning the company 
began to assemble. ‘Tickets of ad- 
mission were tssued of two kinds, 
one for the side of the dock nearest 
London, and the other for the 
space fronting the warchouses. 
Both commanded an uninterrupted 
view, but the latter was more pe- 
culiarly appropriated for the visit- 
orsof distinction.—Fronting thecen- 
tre warehouse, there were rows of 
seats for the accommedation of the 
ladies. They were entirely occu- 
pied by beauties of the first class 
and tashion. The company con- 
tinued arriving in carriages til near 
three o'clock. Euch side of the 
inner bason was crowded with 
spectators. The band of the East 
India Company’s volunteers were 
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stationed in front of the warehouses, 
and the duke of York’s bang on 
the right side of the dock ; they 
played a variety of grand pieces of 
military music during the whole of 
the morning. Nothing could be 
more picturesque than the appear. 
ance of the place. Every surround, 
mg eminence, and the yards and 
masts of every ship were créwded 
with people. In the lower bason 
nearest the Thames were two port 
traders, the Thames of London, 
and the Triumvirare. ‘These were 
dressed out with the colours of al] 
nations. Above them oll wived 
the British standard. It is nai rose 
sible to describe the beautiful effect 
they had when they were moving 
from their station to the flood.gates, 
through which they were admitted 
into the inner dock. The band of 
the first loyal London were on 
board the Thames; the decks of 
both vessels w:re thronged with 
company. ‘lowards three o’clock 
the lord mayor, sheriffs, aldermen 
Shaw, Curtis, and others of the 
corporation, arrived. Soon after 
Mr. Pitt came. He was accom. 
panied by lord Hawkesbury, lord 
Camden, lord Harrowby, lord 
Mulgrave, right honourable Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Long, Mr, Canning, 
sir James Pulteney, and a number 
of the members of both: houses of 
arliament. A procession was 
loaned of the proprietors of the 
docks, with Mr. Pitt and his party 
at their head. ‘They went round 
to the flood-gates, and goton board 
the Thames. ‘The chancellor of 
the exchequer, both by his voice 
and action, animated the rest ; and 
waving his hat in the air, “ ait 
out,” as the sailors call it, whic 
was followed by three cheers from 
the whole ship’s company. At 
this moment all was expectation. 
The gates were thrown open, and 


the Thames, arrayed in all her 


magnie 
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traordinary of the 27th April, 
1806, and which was noticed ia 


05. ] 


magnificence, moved slowly and 
majestically into the inner dock. 
A discharge of twenty-one piecesof that Gazette as not having then ar- 
cannon saluted her entrance. The rived in England. 


three bands of music struck up Rule 
Britannia, and upwards of 30,000 To his ag the most noble 
e 


spectators, as if actuated by one marquis Wellesley, ygovernar- 


impulse, cheered her while she general, &c. 
exultant ploughed the wave. The My lord 
ieht was superb. She was follow- y lord, | 
by the Triumvirate, and the I have the honour to inform your 
same ceremonies were repeated as lordship that, im pursuance of my 
she entered the dock. Several intentions, expressed in my dis- 
valuable Spanish prizes were af- patch of yesterday's date, I reach- 
terwards towed in. The Thames ed this place this morning, with 
and te ‘Triumvirate came directly the cavalry, before day-break, after 
across to that part fronting the a march of upwards of $4 miles. 
seats, the music still playing, and The enemy occupied a position 
the people continuing to cheer, close under the walls of Ferrucka- 
Both vessels were laid along-side bad, and I completely succeeded 
the dock; and Mr. Pitt, and the in surprising them. The consee 
rest of the company on board, quence has been, that vast num- 
landed, and were received with bers of their men and horses have 
reiterated acclamations. This con- been destroyed, and the whole cat- 
cluded the ceremony. Mr. Pitt, tle and baggage taken which they 
and those who accompanied him, possessed. 
were invited to partake of a cold Jeswunt Rao Holkar escaped by 
collation. Upon the whole, a an early flight; but his troops, in 
more delightful spectacle never was the greatest confusion, were pure 
seen, Without particularizing sued, and every where cut to 
names, it is only necessary to ob- pieces by my cavalry. 1 am happy 
serve, that most of the nobility and to add that we have sustained very 
gentry from the west end of the little loss either in men or horses. 


town were present. I have not time at the present 
| moment to express the satistaction 
Whitehall, May 27. I have derived from the good cone 


Dispatches have been received duct of all the corps engaged; but 
over cand at the India-house from I shall have the honour of forward- 
Bombay, dated *he 2!3t December, ing to your lordship my sentiments 
1504, enclosing a copy of a letter on this subject as soon as possible. 


from lord Lake to maarquis Welles. I have the honour to be, &c. 

ley of the 17th of November, giv- (Signed) G. Laxe. 
g an account of the result of his Head-quarters, Ferruckabad, 
attack upon the cavalry of Jeswunt Nov. 1784. 


Rao Holkar, commanded by that 
chief in person upon that day, be- The same dispatches contain the 
ing the letter which was referred to following paragraphs respecting our 
by lord Lake in his subsequent let- military operations in Malwa: 
ter of the ith November, as pub- «“ We feel also much pleasure in 
shed im the London Gazette Ex- reporting the successful progress - 
(C 4) 
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the division of the army in Malwa, 
under the command of colonel 
Murray, which, after completing 
the conquest of Holkar’s possessions 
west ot the Chumbiels, reached 
Muccondra on the 830th November, 
and still continued to advance.” 

On the 8th inst. (Dec. 1804) 

neral Jones was at Jowra, one 
march beyond Rutlam, and would 
probably have joined colonel Mur- 
ray’s army by or before the present 
date.” 

28. Last nicht, between the 
hours of eight and nine o’clock, an 
alarming fire broke out in the ware- 
houses in the centre of Grosvenor 
Mews, belonging to Messrs. Smith 
and Turner, cabinet-makers, m 
Bond-street. ‘The warehouses were 
filled with an immense quantity of 
cabinet work ina finished and un- 
finished state, and great quantities 
ot valuable timber. The progress 
of the flames, fed with such com- 
bustible matter, was of course 
uncommonly rapid, and in a few 
moments the atmosphere was in 
a blaze; and the fire had, at a 
distance, every appearance of a 
general conflagration in that quar- 
ter of the town. ‘The warehouses 
being entirely surrounded by sta- 
bles, and only separated from them 
by a narrow lane, the greatest 2p- 
prehension was entertained that 
they must become the prey of the 
flames. One of the first cures was, 
therefore, to save the horses, which, 
to the number of between 60 and 
7O, were taken out of the several 
stables, and removed to a plaice of 
satety. Meantime the Globe, the 
British, the Sun, Imperial, Phe- 
nix, Royal Exchange, and several 
other engines, had arrived, and be- 
fn to play upon the burning ware- 

ouses. Several volunteer corps, 
among whom we observed the St. 
George’s, Mary-la-Bonne, and the 


(May, 


Westminster, also mustered 
strong, and proceeded with ¢,, 
— to the spot; where, by 

cir exertions, every kind of pi}. 
lage and disorder was prevented 
In about two hours the roof of the 
building which first took fire fel) 
in with a tremendous crash; by 
the engines, being well supplied 
with water, and worked with great 
activity, began to gain upon the 
flames. Abovt twelve o'clock the 
fire was so far subdued as not 
to threaten any further mischief. 
Scarcely an article of value was 
saved from the warehouses; the 
loss of Messrs. Smith and Turner 
must therefore be very considerable, 
For several hours after the horses 
were taken from the surrounding 
stables, men were employed in 
throwing the hay and oats, saddles, 
bridles, &c. &c. into the yards, 
from which they were carried into 
the street. Fortunately, the ac. 
tivity of the engines prevented the 
fire from extending to them. Much, 
however, of the property was da- 
maged or destroyed in the remo- 
val; and so great was the heat, 
that the paint and varnish of se- 
veral carriages in the adjoining 
coach-houses were entirely spoiled. 

‘he cause of the fire has not beer 
ascertained. ‘There was no person 
at work in the warehouses when tt 
took place. 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, MAY 29, 
Before lord Ellenborough. 
Roach v. Clarke.— Assault. 


In this action the plaintiff was 
mate of the Queen Charlotte, a 
merchantman bound from Barba- 
does to England, and the defend- 
ant was the captain. It was 
brought to recover « compensation 
for an assault and false mmprison 


ment, attended with me” 
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of extreme aggravation. The 
Charlotte was under convoy 
of the Curieux, and the plaintitt 
saspected that his captain owed 
him ill will, and meditated sending 
him on board the king’sship. The 
captain went on board the Curieux 
to visit the lieutenants, and return- 
ed with three of them to his own 
vessel. They had been drinking 
before; but not satisfied, they went 
into the cabin to take more wine. 
Shortly after one of the lieutenants 
of the Curieux came on deck, and 
entered into conversation with the 
plaintiff, observing that the Queen 
Charlotte sailed well. The plain- 
tiff replied, that she sailed faster 
than the Curieux. The other said 
that it was false, or a lie, or to that 
effect. High words ensued, and 
the lieutenant said, D—n you, do 
you know whom you are talking to? 
do you know I am one of the lieu- 
tenants of a king’s ship? Damn 
the lieutenant of a king’s ship, re- 
plied the plaintiff. At this mo- 
ment the captain and the two other 
lieutenants came up; when the one 
who had been quarrelling with the 
plaintiff exclaimed, “ Here’s a pret- 
ty fellow! he damns the lieutenant 
of a king’s ship; we'll take him on 
board and give him a flogging.” 
The captain of the Queen Char- 
fotte seconded the proposal, and 
recommended them to take him on 
board, and give him a good point- 
ing. The plaintiff was 1mmediate- 
ly dragged to the wheel, tied hands 
and feet, and taken on board the 
Curieur. The next morning, When 
ay had resumed her empire, 
he officers, instead of bein asham- 
eae they had done, had the 
winbe up, and flogged with the 
inion ek. They then sent 
where he the Queen Charlotte, 
Fon —o ill a consider- 
‘ime. The present action was 
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brought against the defendant, be: 
cause he had permitted and encou- 
raged the officers to act as they had 
done. 

Lord Ellenboroush, in ve 
pointed terms, reprobated the con- 
duct of the three officers. He 
trusted that, if there was any thing 
like discipline in the navy, the 
lieutenants who had been guilty 
of so daring a violation of the law 
would not be suffered to disho- 
nour the service, and disgrace the 
king’s uniform. With respect to 
the plaintiff, the jury would, no 
doubt, return that verdict which 
would have the effect of atoning to 
the plaintiff for the injury he had 
sustained, and at the same timé 
punish the defendant. 

The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff—Damages 100/. 


CONSISTORY COURT, MAY 3]. 


Frankland v. Nicholson. 


This was a cause of nullity of 
marriage, promoted by Anthony 
Frankland, of the parish of St. 
Mary-le-bone, against Ann Nichol- 
son, falsely calling herself Frank- 
land. By the proceedings it ap- 
peared, that Anthony Frankland 
and Ann Nicholson were married 
on the 19th of October, 1803, in 
the parish church of St. Paul, Co- 
vent-garden, by the officiating mi- 
nister of that parish, by the false 
and assumed name of Ann Ross, 
in pursuance of the banns of ma- 
trimony three times published.— 
On the part of the husband it was 
argued, that a change of name, to 
be considered as a true name, must 
be by the king’s royal licence, or 
act of parliament ; and therefore 
this must have been a fraud prac- 
tised on the husband, with respect 
to the parentage and family of the 


party with whom he wns about to 
contract- 
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contract. It was also a fraud prac- 
tised on the clergyman, and like, 
wise against the = which was a 
principal point in a court of justice 
to be coisidered. On the part of 
the wife it was contended, that 
there had been no fraud committed 
on the parents, inasmuch as both 
the parties were of legal age ; and 
that, if the party was deceived 
with respect to the name, he could 
not be so as tothe person on whom 
he had fixed his affections ; and it 
was further contended, that there 
was no fraud whatever to affect 
the rights which were intended to 
be sustained by the marriage act. 
The court said, it was clear in this 
ease that fraud had been pr ictised, 
and therefore it was of opmion that 
the marriage was not a legal ene, 
and must be pronounced null and 
void. 
JUNE. 
From the London Gazette, June 1. 


This Gazette contains a letter 
from sir S. Elood, dated Barbadoes, 
23th March, communicating the 
capture of 1,’Intrepide aah pri- 
vateer of 4 guns and 62 men, by 
the armed brig Grenada, lieut. Ba- 
ker, on the 16th preceding. Also 
a letter trom hieut. Blew, of the 
Charger gun-brig, stating his hav- 
ing captured the De Zenno, a small 
cutter privateer from Flushing, 
carrying 13 men and small arms. 

This Gazette hkewise contains 
an order in council, dated May 30, 
continuing for six months the free 
woportation of numerous kinds of 
provisions, and for prohibiting their 
exportation. 

3. On Tuesday an inquisition 
was held on the body of Emanuel 
Portello, a Spanish prisoner, on 
board the San Damaso prison ship, 
who died in consequence of a stab 
with a knife in his left thigh. It 
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appeared upon the examination, 
which lasted six hours, that the de. 
ceased was discovered by the Spae 
nish surgeon in the orlop deck 
weltering in his blood, fiom the 
loss of which he was so ex)ausied 
that he could not be understood: 
that the knife was found several 
yards from where he lay, without 
any traces ot blood to the x 

which must have been the case, 

he inflicted the wound on himself ; 
and that he had been gambling 
with another prisoner, who under. 
went a strict examination.—The 
jury upon these, and other stron 
collateral circumstances, aaa 
a verdict of —Wilfully stabbed by 
some person or persons unknown, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
June 5. 

The King v. Alexander Cassing, 

This was an indictment agaiast 
the defendant, who is a bookseller 
in Pall-mall, on the charge of of 
fering bribes to a custom-house 
officer, with the intent to defraud 
his majesty's revenue. 

The solicitor general said this 
action was preferred in order to 
recover from the defendant the 
penalty of 100/. for an offence, 
which, if not repressed, would not 
only injure the revenue, but would 
endanger the rights and hbertes 
of the country. The facts were 
these: The defendant had imported 
a quantity of books from the cam 
tinent, which were embarked in the 
ship named the Jong Agatha. Oa 
their arrival at the port of Londoa 
they were put on board a boat, 1@ 
order to be conveyed to the Cur 
tom-house quay. The defendant 
and John Short, an officer ot the 
customs, were in the same boat 
which, from a sudden gust, Was 
overset; when the crew, with diffe 
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culty, escaped on some rafts, while 
the books were floating on the 
waves. Another boat was pro- 
cured, and the property was col- 
lected, although much injured by 
the accident. In this situation the 
defendant offered 5/. to the officer 
to admit the goods to go by land 
to the custom-house. The latter 
accepted the reward ; and when 
they had proceeded as far as ‘Tower- 
hill by land carriage, the defendant 
again importuned the ofhc er, and 

d the same consideration, with 
equal effect, that the goods might 
be taken to his shop to be dried, 
instead of being conveyed imme- 
diately tothe custom-house. This 
was, however, acceded to, under 
a promise that they should be 
brought to the proper place in two 
or three days. With this the book- 
seller did not think fit to comply, 
and Mr. J. Short (the officer em- 
ployed) gave the intelligence on 
which this indictment was ground- 
ed. After the evidence had been 
gone through on the part of the 
prosecution, 

Lord Ellenborough said “ that 
there was a fatal incongruity, as 
it was stated in evidence, that the 
books were to be delivered at the 
king's warehouse; when, by the 
declaration, it appeared that the 
place was at the quay or wharf of 
the custom-house. He was sorry 
to turn the prosecutor round upon 
this error in the locality, but the 
necessary regards to the forms of 
proceedin made it unavoidable.” 
Verdict—Not guilty. 


BOW-STREET. 
June 8, 
Sacrilege. 
On the night of the 27th ult. the 
parish church of Kingsbury was 
broken open and robbed of several 
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articles of considerable value.— 
About the same time the churches 
of Wilsdon and Mortlake were like. 
wise broxe open and robbed. 
Hand-bills were issued by the 
churchwardens of Kungsbury, of. 
fering a reward for the opprehen- 
sion of the robber, and circulated 
in that county, and in London. 

In a few days after the robbery, 
the hand-bills were seen by a book. 
seller in Broad-street, St. Giles’s g 
and he having purchased two lar 
prayer-books aud a bible, the day 
previous, Which he supposed an- 
swered the description of those that 
had been stolen from Kingsbury 
church, he went to Mr. Downs, the 
printer of the bills, who accom. 
panied him to Bow-street office ; 
when, from the bookseller’s de- 
scription of the books, there was 
strong suspicion they were those 
stolen from Kingsbury church. In 
consequence of which, Miller and 
Timerick, the officers, were dis- 
patched tothe lodgings of the man 
the bookseller said he purchased 
them of, in Wright’s buildings, 
Chick-lane: the officers found him 
in bed. On searching his bed- 
room they found a bunch ol keys, 
which they suspecting to belong 
to a church, seized. ‘Lhe officer 
took the man into custody to 
the office. Mr. Bond dispatched 
the officers to Kingsbury with the 
books, to ascertain if they were 
those stolen. On their way they 
stopped at Wilsdon, to inquire how 
far they were from Kingsbury, &c. 
likewise if Kingsbury church had 
not been deve The man whom 
they made the inquiries of is the 

arish clerk of Wilsdon; he re- 
plied in the afirmative, and ob- 
served that their church had like- 
wise been robbed of a bible and 
two prayer-books. The officers 
then showed him the books; he 
immediately 
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immediately identified them to be- 
long to their church, by the name 
of Wilsdon being inside of the co- 
vers, and a particular leaf. The 
officers then went to the church 
and tried the keys, and found one 
to open the church, and others 
opened the pews. Yesterday the 
man was brought before Mr. Bond 
and sir W. Parsons for further ex- 
amination ; when the parish clerk 
of Wilsdon attended, and identi- 
fied the books; and a labouring 
man proved the prisoner to have 
been looking mto the church on 
the day previous to the robbery. 
He was tully committed for trial. 


Admiralty-office, June 8. 


The following letter is transmitted 
by sir R. Bickerton, under date 
Royal Sovereign, Gibraltar, May 
18. 


Seahorse, Gibraltar Bay, May 8. 
My lord, 


On the 4th instant T learnt that 
a Spanish convoy was on the coast 
to the westward of Carthagena, 
chiefly loaded on government ac- 
count, with gunpowder, ordnance, 
and naval stores for the gnn-boats 
at Malaga, Ceuta, and Algesiras, 
Conceiving the destruction of the 
same of consequence, I kept close 
along shore, with the hope of fall- 
ing in with them, and effecting my 
wishes ; at two P. M. they were 
discovered from the mast-head ; at 
five I observed them haul into St. 
Pedro, an anchorage to the east- 
ward of Cape de Gatte, under the 
protection of a fort, two armed 
schooners, and three cun and mor- 
tar launches, where | determined 
to attempt to destroy them: the 


vessel of greatest consequence to 


ie out was an ordnance brig, 
ed with 1170 quintals of pow- 
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if if A L (June, 
der, and various other stores, com, 
manded by don Juan Terrazys 

master in the Spanish navy which 

was effected by lieu. Downie, free 
of the Seahorse, in a six-oared ey, 
ter, in the most gallant and well, 
judged manmer, whose conduct og 
this, as well as every other occasion, 
I feel it my duty to mentiog t 
your lordship as that of a mog 
zealous officers and I beg leave to 
add, that lieut. Downie assures me 
he met with every possible assis, 
ance from Mr. Thomas Napper, 
midshipman, who accompanied him 
in a four-oared boat. The Sea 
horse during the time kept up a 
quick and well-directed fire on the 
fort, gun-vessels, and convoy ; and 
having every reason to believe 1 
had sunk one of the gun-launches 
and damaged and sunk several 
others ot the convoy, night coming 
on, with light winds, the maim 
top-gallant-mast, sails, brags, bow 
lines shot away, I felt it imprudent 
any longer to attempt the destruo 
tion of the whole by exposing the 
ship to the well-directed fire of the 
gun-vessels, which latterly struck 
ner every shot. For the exertions 
on this occasion, of lieut. Ogle 
Moore, lieutenant Charles Browa 
Younge, who had not received his 
confirmed commisston, Mr. Spratt 
master, lieut. Clarke of the royal 
marines, and licut. Hagemeister 
of the Russian navy, I feel several 
ly indebted ; and indeed 1 should 
do injustice to every other officer 
on board, did I not mention them 
in the same manner. It would 
give me greater satisfaction could 
I inform your lordship we met 
with no loss on this service : how- 
ever, I feel that sustained, in hav 
ing only one seaman killed, 4 
trifling, considering the well-direct- 
ed fire, in so many different direc 
tions, of the enemy. ‘Lrusting ; 
my 
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my proceedings will meet with your 
rdship ’a robation, 
— lam, Xe. 
C. Bor Le. 


rLieut. Carpenter, of the Mil- 
brook schooner, in a letter to capt. 
Snell, announces the capture of the 
Spanish lugger privateer La Tra- 
vella, of three guns and 40 men, 
off Oporto, and the re-capture of 
the Stork, one of the Newfound- 
land convoy taken by the Fenix 
Spanish privateer, onthe 9th April. ] 


Admiralty-office, June 15. 


This Gazette, after an introductory 
letter from adm. Dacres, com- 
mander in chief in Jamaica, pre- 
sents the following narration of 
a most gallant achievement : 

Bacchante, New Providence, 
April 13. 
Sir, 

Ihave the honour to acquaint 
vou, that on the Sd inst. his ma- 
jesty’s ship under my direction 
captured, of the Havannah, his 
Calnoic majesty’s schooner La Eli- 
zabeth, of 10 guns and 57 men, 
commanded by don Joseph Fer 
Fexeyron. She was charged with 
dispatches from the governor of 
Pensacola, which were tprownover- 
board previous to her surrendering. 
Having received information that 
there were three French privateers 
in the harbour of Mariel (a small 
convenient port, a little to the west- 
ward of the Havannah), which 
had annoyed most considerably the 
pie of his majesty’s subjects tran- 
facet renee sl 
hic band ef ov, Ey stole, to rout 

: ¢ cf pirates; for, from their 
plundering and ill-treating the crew 
S every vessel they met with, most 
song the Americans, they 

. ung better; and lieuts. 
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Oliver and Campbell having, in 
the most handsome manner, v0- 
lunteered their service on this hae 
zardous occasion, I dispatched those 
excellent officers, accompanied by 
the hon. Almericas de Courcy, mid- 
shipman, on the evening of the 5th 
inst. in two boats; and as it was 
absolutely necessary to gain pos- 
session of a round tower near 40 
feet high, on the top of which were 
planted three long 2pounders, 
with loop-holes round its circum. 
ference for musketry, and manned 
with a captain and 30 soldiers, I 
gave directions to attack and carry 
the fort previous to their enteriag 
the harbour, so as to enable them 
to secure a safe retreat. Lieut. 
Oliver, the senior officer, being in 
the headmost boat, finding himself 
discovered, and as not a moment 
was to be lost at such a critical pe- 
riod, most nobly advanced, with- 
out waiting for his friend, landed 
in the tace of, and in opposition to, 
4A most tremendous fire, without 
condescending to return the salu- 
tation, mounted the fort by a lad- 
der which he had previously pro- 
vided, and fairly carried it by a 
coup de main with 13 men, leave 
ing Mr. De Courcy, with three 
others, to guard the boat, with an 
accident to only one brave man 
(G. Allison) wounded, who was 
unfortunately shet through the bo- 
dy before the boat touched the 
ground: but I am happy to say he 
is already rapidly recovering.— 
The enemy had two killed and 
three wounded. 

Lieut. Oliver, leaving serjeant 
Denslow of the marines (who, trom 
his bravery and good conduct, de- 
serves great praise) with six mep 
to guard the fort; and atte 
been rejoined by lieut. Campbell, 
dashed on to attack the privateers, 
but to their great mortification 

found 
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found they had sailed the day pre- 
vious on’a cruize: he was there- 
fore obliged to be contented with 
taking possession of two schooners 
laden with sugar, which he most 
gallantly brought away from along- 
side a wharf, m spite of repeated 
disgharges of musketry from the 
troops and militia, which poured 
down in numbers from the sur- 
rounding country. 

I should not have been thus par- 
ticular in recounting a circumstance 
which was not attended with ul- 
timate success, were it not to mark 
my admiration of the noble con- 
duct of lieut. Oliver in so gallantly 
attacking and carrying a fort which, 
with the men it contained, ought 
to have maintained its position a- 
gainst fifty times the number that 
were opposed ; but rary could 
withstand the prompt and manly 
steps taken by that officer and his 
gallant crew on this occasion; and 
as, in my humble judgment, the 
attempt was most daring and ha- 
zardous, and, had the privateers 
been there, I doubt not but suc- 
cess would have attended it, so I 
humbly solicit the honour of notice 
to this most gallant ofhcer. 

C. Dasxwoop. 


[This Gazette likewise states the 
ezpture, on the Jamaica station, of 
Le Hazard French schooner pri- 
vateer, of three guns and 50 men, 
by capt. Z. Mudge, of the ship 
Blanche ;—of the cutting out the 
Dutch schooner yieanttunainee, 
of five guns and 54 men, ftom 
the harbour of Porto Rico, by the 
boats of the Stork sloop ;—of the 
capture of the Orquijo Spanish 
corvette, of 18 guns and 80 men, 
off the Havannah, by the Pigne, 
capt. Ross ;—of the capture of the 
Spanish privatcers Napoleon, of 20 
guns and 109 men, and El Fenix, 
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of 16 guns and St men, by the 
Topaze, capt. Lake. } ; 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, june JQ, 
Adjourned London sittings at 
Guildhall. 


Charles Payne v. the bon. Elphinstone 
Ficmming. 
The plaintiff was harpooner on 
board the Greenwich whaler; the 
defendant is captain of the fri 


Egyptienne. Mr. Erskine, on the, 


part of the latter, made application 
to postpone this trial, ander an af. 
hdavit, deposing to the imposs- 
bility of finding the witness, liey. 
tenant Conelly ; but by a singular 
coimcidence, his name being mene 
tioned loudly in coart, he present- 
ed liimself at the bar. The cause 
then commenced before the special 
jury appointed for its decision. 
Mr. Garrow s:id, the officer 
from whom his client now sought 
a compensation in damages, was 
known to the whole country; but 
whatever might be his general me 
rits, the obscure individual for 
whom he (the learned counsel) 
now appeared, had not exhibited 
less courage for the protection and 
lory of his country. He had 
boawhe a French ship in a dan 
gerous exploit, which he was ap- 
pointed to superintend, when he 
received a wound in the grom, 
which he concealed, until, exhaust 
ed with agony, he fell into the 
arms of the companions of hts t™ 
umph. The wisdom of the British 
legislature, for the purposes of 
commerce, under several acts ot 
parliament (20 Geo. ITI. 28 Geo. 
Til. 35 Geo. III.) had granted et 
emptions from the impress to pet 
sous employed in the whale fishery. 
The plaintiff was returning from 
along voyage in the immeasura 


waters of the Pacific, when ano 
heer 
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impress boarded his ship 
(ae Seneich) and hurried him, 
and two of his companions, on 
board the Egyptrenne, commande 
by chs detendant. It was in vain 
that they showed their protections 
to the « t; he said “ he 
wanted men, and men he would 
have.” ‘The two messmates of the 
plaintiff finding it impossible to es- 


cape, to use a strange perversion of 


entered as volunteers ; 
but the plaintiff rsisted in assert- 
ing his nights. Soon afterwards a 
bailiff! came on board the Egyp- 
tienne for a bona fide debt, and 
arrested the plaintuf ; on which the 
lieutenant, who was then on board 
in command, was constrained to 
resign him, that he might answer 
the clauns of the law. When the 
defendant was made acquainted 
with this circumstance, he hasten- 
ed to the spunging-house, discharg- 
ed the debt and costs, and the man 
was agai brought on board the 
vessel, under an escort of marines. 
On his arrival on deck he was 
wstantly put in irons, in which 
state he continued for three days: 
ai the end of that term he was fast- 
ened to the capstan, and received 
three dozen lashes with the cat, 
under the orders and in the pre- 
sence of the defendant; who, no! 
contented with this severity, sent 
the unfortunate person on board 
the Fairy sloop, commanded by 
lord Wm. Fitzroy, destined to the 
West Indies. Here the learned 
counsel had serious reason ta com- 
plain, for the object seemed to be 
to prevent the plaintiff! from ob- 
tang redress from the humane 
msttuuions of public law: but, 
whatever was the design, the effect 
Was, that ia the dangerous climate 


a he was exposed, he sufter- 
two attacks of ihe veilow fever, 
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aud it seemed to be only by the 
miraculous interposition of Provi- 
dence that he was now able to de- 


vded ‘mand justice from the hands of a 


British jury. 

. Mr. Matthew Miller, from the 
custom-house, exhibited the mus 
ter-roll of the ship Greenwich, by 
which it appeared that the plain- 
tiff was a harpooner on board that 
vessel. 

Mr. Charles Sayers, a clerk of 
the admiralty, produced the book 
of entry, by which the exemption 
of the plaintiff was certified. 

William Toone, a seaman, mess- 
miate of the plaintiff, gave evidence 
to his being confined for three days 
by a long bolt, with shackles, on 
the deck. The witness added, they 
beat the divisions (assembled the 
crew), after which h- was tied up, 
and received three dozen lashes at 
the capstan. 

James Warren, who assisted ia 
the flogging, contirmed these par- 
ticulars. 

Lord William Fitzroy (from the 
bench )—*“ My lord, 1 am called 
upon to give evidence ; but before 
I do so, I think it right to men- 
tion, that 1 have come from Piy- 
mouth at a considerable charge, 
and my expenses have not been 
tendered me; my ship is ready to 
sail, and may depart before I re- 
turn.” | 

Lord Ellenborough—* The cou 
will inforee what is .right in this re- 
spect.” 

Lord William Fitzroy then de- 
posed to the: plaintiff having been 
sent on board his ship, not by the 
defendant, but under an order 
from admiral Montague, dated 
from the admiralty. The plain- 
tif behaved well; and before his 
lordship’s return from the West 

Indies the man was promoted, and 
removed 
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removed to the Hercule, the flag- 
ship under admiral sir John Duck- 
worth. 

Mr. Erskine said, the subject of 
the complaint arose at the begin- 
ning of the present war, when the 
security of the state in a great de- 
gree oe on the activity and 
spirit of our naval officers. In this 
situation, all protections were with- 
drawn not authorised by the sta- 
tutes: the defendant, a very young 
man, did not make the distinction 
between protections of office, and 
under the statutes, and in his zeal 
for the service committed this of- 
fence. He having then stepped 
beyond the limits prescribed by 
law, could have no jurisdiction 
whatever over the plaintiil; and the 
impress, as well as the punishment, 
became legal. The jury would 
determine on such damages as 
would meet the case under these 

uliar circumstances. 

Lord Ellenborough having sum- 
med up the evidence, the jury with- 
drew, and in less than an hour re- 
turned with a verdict for the plain- 
uff—Damages 300/, 

12. Mr. Whitbread brought for- 
ward his motion, that Henry lord 
viscount Melville be impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanours.— 
An amendment was moved by Mr. 
Bond, that “ the attorney general 
be directed to prosecute Henry lord 
viscount Melville, criminally, for 
the offences stated in the Reports 
of the Naval Commission and the 
Select Committee, and to suspend 
the civil action already ordered by 
the house, till the other is deters 
mined.”? The amendment was sup- 
ported by Mr. Hiley Addington, 
who declared that, if it should not 
be acceded to, he should vote for 
the impeachment: 

18. Between five and six o’clock 


(June, 
this morning the debate y . 
Ww hidboond’s, motion seed 
house divided, when the motion he 
the impeachment was lost by a 
majority of 77—195 being for jt 
and 272 against it. ; ; 
A second division took place im. 
mediately afterwards upon Mr. 
Bond’s amendment for a criminal 
prosecution against lord Melville, 
which was carried by a smal] ma. 
jority of nine—238 being for the 
amendment, and 229 against it.— 
Four hundred and sixty-seven mem. 
bers divided on each question, 


Admiralty-office, June 18. 


Copy of a letter from rear-admiral 
Drury to William Marsden, esq, 
dated on board the Trent, ig 
Cork harbour, the 10th inst. 

Str, 

Enclosed I transmit you, for the 
information of my lords commis. 
sioners of the admiralty, a letter 
from captain Losack, of hts ma. 
jesty’s sloop Helena, giving an ac 
count of the capture of the Santa 
Leocadia, a Spanish privateer of . 
14 guns and 114 men. [ am, &e. 

W. O’B. Davay, 


His majesty’s ship Helena, at sea, 
Oth June, 1805. 
Sir, 


I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the station prescribed 
by your order of the 21st of March, 
his majesty’s sloop under my coms 
mand captured on the Sth instant, 
atter a chase of ten hours, anda 
smart exchange of shot for fifteen 
minutes, the Santa Leocadia Spa 
nish ship privateer, pierced for 20 
guns, fourteen 9-pounders mounted, 
and a complement of 114 men. I 
am happy, sir, to add, that no 
person was hurt on board the He 


lena, alihough the enemy's gus 
were 
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were well supplied with grape and 
langridge : she was 35-4 ‘da Lys fram 
St, Sebastian, not having made 

ny capture, perfectly new, cop- 
pered, s sails well, and in my opi- 
nion calculated for the king’ s ser 
vice, Could I venture, sir, on 
this short trial of the othcers and 
crew I have the pleasure to COM. 
mand, to mention their conduct, [ 
should certainly recommend them 
to notice ¢ among whom lieut. 
Hugh Wylie , first of the 
and messrs. Watso n and Wi illitts, 
who have both passed «for hente- 


Helena ; 


nants, and anxiously waiting their 
lordsiups’ patronare 
I am, &c. 
Weoprry Losack. 


Copr of a letter from rear-admiral 
Dacres, comm, under in chiet of 
his majesty’s ships and vessels at 
Jamaica, to William Marsden, 
esq. dated on board his majes- 
ty’s ship Shark, Port Royal, Sth 
of April, 1805. 


Sir, 
I herewith transmit, for their 
lordships’ information, the copy ota 
letter received from Capua Mudge re, 


i the bianche, acquan ting me “of 


i. 
4s having captured a French pri- 


Iam, &e. 


J. R. Dacres. 


His majesty's ship Blanche, off 


ape Lileron, April 5, 1805. 
wai) 
I beg le: av ct O Acq! uaint y ou with 
having *, this day, Ci iptured the 


French schoon ner rivatcer, Le Ha. 
zard, mountine + snc (TUNHS an 3 58 
men, after al chase ¢ " NS hours. 
jam, &c. 


(Si ne,! SF AT 
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Copy of another letter from rear- 
admiral Dacres to Wm. Mars- 
den, esq. dated on board his 
majesty s ship Hercule, Port 
Roy: i! Harbour, April 12, 1805. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose, for 
their lords! lps’ mnfor mavion, the 
copy of a letter [ have received 
from: captain Le Geyte, of the 
Stork, acquainting me that the 
and cutter had cut ont a 
Dutch privateer; also another let- 
ter from capt. Ro y of the Pique, 
tovice-admiral sir J.T. Duckworth, 
statr 1” that he had c ptured his 
cutholic MAjEStY’S C¢ rvette Orguiyo. 

tam, &c. 


J. R. Dacres. 


PyTVWyL2Zc . 
i C 


- 


His majesty’s sloop Stork, off 

Mona, siarc rch 25, 1305. 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that the pinnace and cutter of 
the Stork, with eirhteen men, un- 
der the commund ot heut. Rubert- 
son, assisted by Jieut. Murray, on 
the night of the od instant, cut 
out of the harbour of cape Roxo, in 
Porto Rico, the Dutch : chooner 
privateer Antelope, ot Gee gules 
and 54 men, 40 of whom only were 
on board, and of that number but 
15 were made prisoners, the rest 
making their escape by jumping 
into the water. As the Antelope 
was prepared to heave down on the 
following day, her guns, &c. were 
on vats brig, along-side of which 
she was lashed ; and from the cir- 
cumstance of her crew being di- 
vided between the two vessels, and 
prepared to defend themselves, it 
became necessary to board then 
both at once; which was effected 
in a very gallant manner, without 


( 
. | 
; 
‘ 


any oO ther accident on our part than 
if of . ue. Mi may and ) S a le 


caleds Oa 


manbeing slightly wounded. Lieut. 


(D) Robertson, 
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Robertson, whom I have always 
found an active and valuable cih- 
cer, 2zppears to have conducted 
himself upon the present occasion 
with great steadiness, and I have 
much pleasure in acknowledging 
the sense i entertain of his merit, as 
well as that of lieut. Murray and 
the seamen employed. The An- 
telope is a fine vessel, and a re- 
markably fast sziler. 
lam, &c. 

G. Le Ceyre. 
To rear-adm, Dacres, 
comumander in chief. 


His majesty's ship Pique, off 
the i avannah, bet. &. 
Sir, 

T have the honour to taform you 
of our having, this afternoon, cap- 
tured his catholic majesty’ corvette 
Orquijo, of IS guns and S82 men, 
commanded by don Mantel De- 
gongra, trom Carthagena to Ha- 
vannah, with dispatches, which 
were thrown over-board before we 
took possession. 

Iam, &c. 
ee B. I’. Ross. 
To sir J. Es Duckwort! — sje 


Copy of a letter from captain Dash. 


; eeMe chin Rac.” 
wood, of his r yesty : ship Dace 


chante, to William Marsden, esq. 
duted on board the said ship at 
New Providence, 1sth ef April, 
1805. 
Sir, 
I avail myself of the opporte nity 
of a packet sailing for England to 
CN ce se you 4 CcOpy Oo fa letter which 
] havethis ay trans mitted to rear 
admiral Dacres, commander in 
chief at Jamaica, giving an ace 
count of my kevinge captured his 
catholic majesty's schooner La Eli. 


zgabeth, commanded by don Josef 


Fer Fexeyron, of 10 guns and 57 
men. Also of a 1Y) ost gall ANL @Fe 





(June, 


ploit performed by lieutenant Oli 
ver, in storming and tak ing a fort, 
m order to effect the capture of 
three French priva teers supposed 
to be lying tn the harbou ir of Ma. 
riel, on the island of Cuba, and 
who, from their piratical depres 

dations, had much annoyed the 
trade of his mayje sty’s Subject S, as 
wl as the commerce of neutral 
nations; and although the object 
of the expedition was not fully ob. 
tui ined, 1h CONse yg jhe nee bi he r have 
ing sailed the evenin; r previous to 
the attack, yet still, 1 trust, the 
boid and manl~ conduct displayed 
by lie “ute ni mt Oliver will | be honour. 
ed wit! n the approbation of my lords 
commiissicners ot "a admiralty ; 
and although : Geutenant Cc ampbel 
had not the: 200 d tortune to share 
in the glory of this well-intended 
enterprise, yet great credit is due 
to his imtentions and exertions. 
Lieutenant Oliver speaks in the 
highest terms of commendatn n of 
the spirit and alacrity of the hon 
Almeira de Courcy, as well as the 

vhole of his intrepid crew. 

L have the honour to be, &e. 
C. Dasnwoop. 


Copies of two letters from captain 
Like, ce ymmander of his ma- 
jesty’s chip Topaze, to Wilham 
Mar: de Tig ©! »G- 

Tepaze, at sca, May 7, 1805. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transm’, 
for the imformation of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, 4 

copy of my letter to admiral lord 

Gardner ot this date. 

lam, &c. 


W. T, Last 
Wiliam Marsden, esq. 


Dnpart, May 7) 1905. 
My lord, 


I have the honour to acquaint 
FOU 





- 
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you, that his majesty’s ship under 
mr command has just captured the 
Spanish ship privateer Napoleon, 
of St. Sebastian, pierced for 20 
ns, and mounting ten nmie-poun- 
ders and four eighteen-pound car- 
ronades, with one hundred and 
eight men on board. She sailed 
57 days since from Bourdeaux, and 
has taken, in this her first cruise, the 
Weemorland, an outward-bound 
letter of rarque, of Liverpool, 
after a smart action, and the brig 

Brunswick from Honduras. 

] have the honour to be, &c. 

W. T. Lake. 

Admiral lord Gardner, &c. 


Topaxe, at sed, Mity 20, 1805. 
My lord, 

I enclose her@with, for their lord- 
ships’ information, a copy of a iet- 
ter I have written this day to ad- 
miral lord Gardner. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
W.T. Lake. 
William Marsden, esq. 


Topare, at sea, May 20, 1805. 
My iord, 
I have the satisfaction to ac- 
quaint you, that his majesty’s ship 
under my command has been a- 
Zain successful, having this day cap- 
tured El Penix, a Spanish privateer 
brix ot 14 guns and $5 men, of St. 
Sebastian, out from Vigo ten days, 
Without making a capiure. 
1 have the honour to be, &c. 
. W. T. Laks. 
Admiral lord Gardner, &c. 


Whitehall. June 18. 


The following intelligence has been 
received at the East India House 
from Bengal. 

Tohisexcellency marquisWellesley 

My lord, ‘ 
My dispatches of the 24th and 
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25th inst. will have informed your 
lordship of the complete success of 
our operations against the town 
and fort of Deig.—1 atuibute our 
early possession of this strong fort- 
ress, entirely to the panic which 
the garrison experienced, on wit- 
nessing the irresistible valour and in- 
trepidity of our roopsin carrying by 
assault the outwork, and storming 
their numerous batteries, under the 
walls of their town, which were 
supported by extensive intrench- 
ments, occupied by a larme force, 
consisting of several of the rajah 
of bhurtpore’s battalions, and the 
remaining infantry of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. The ntmber of the enc- 
my killed on the night of the 23d 
inst. Was immense.—‘ihe ardent 
zeal, energy, and trreststible va- 
lour, which have marked the con- 
duct of our officers and troops em- 
ployed on this occasion, under cire 
cumstances of peculiar difhculty 
and danger, must ever reflect on 
them the highest credit; and the 
benefit the nation has received from 
their exemplary and heroic beha- 
Viour, must be matter of proud 
exultation to everv well-wisher of 
he British empire. ‘Too much 
praise cannot be besiowed on every 
corps engaged, for the perfect ree 
gularity with which this service 
was performed. I found it neces 
sary to divide the force destined for 
this service into three columns, the 
whole moving off so as toreach the 
different points of attack a Iitde 
before twelve at night.—The right 
column, under capt. helly, con- 
sisting of four battalion companies 
of the hon. company’s European 
regiments, and five companies of 
the Ist battalion 12ch reyument na- 
tive intantr;, were ordered to carry 
the enemy's batteries and trenches 
on the high ground to the left ot 
the town. The success of this par- 
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ty was complete, and entitles capt. 
Kelly to every praise for the man- 
ner in which it was conducted, and 
for the coolness and gallantry he 
displayed under every trying cir- 
cumstance, exposed to a heavy fire 
from artillery, which was defended 
with desperate resolution, Capt. 
Raban, of the artillery, who ac- 
companied this party tor the pur- 
pose of spiking or bringing off the 
captured ordnance, — particularly 
sienalized himself on thts danger- 
ous service. The lett colamn, 
tinder major Radcliffe, consisting 
of the remaining four battalion com- 
panies of the hon. company’s Euro- 
ean regiment, and five companies 
of the Istbattalion 12th regiment na- 
tive infantry, were destined to carry 
the trenches and batteries on the 
enemy’s right. This column was 
equally successfulwith that opposed 
to their left; and the service was 
performed with equal galhintry and 
spirit, and reflects infinite credit 
on major Radcliffe. The centre 
column, led by lieut.-col. Macrae 
(who had the general command of 
the whole), consisting of the flank 
companies of his mayjesty’s 22d, 
*6th, and of the hon. company’s 
European regiment, and of the Ist 
battalion Sth regiment native in- 
fantry, composed the storming par- 
ty. I have hardly words to express 
my sense of the conduct of this par- 
ty, who, under a galling fire, on 
their flanks, of cannon and musket- 
ry from the enemy’s batteries and 
trenches, and over broken and ex- 
tremely unfavourable ground, rush- 
ed on to the breach, and gained 
possession of the work, with a spi- 
nit and ardour which must have en- 
sured success whatever might have 
been the opposition. I feel my- 
self under the greatest obligations 
to leut..c l. Macrae, to whose con. 
duet on this occasion I attribute the 


% ] 

CAPA L [ Tune, 
ultimate success of the attack 
Lieut.-col. Ball, who commanded 
the Ist battalion 8th regiment nas 
tive infantry, is entitled to the 
greatest praise for the activity and 
spirit he displayed in leading on 
his men; and for the able Assistance 
he rendered col. Macrae, in the 
adoption of such measures as be. 
came afterwards necessary to se. 
cure us in possession of the place, 
It is with sincere grief I add, thar 
this valuable officer reccived a gee 
vere, though I trust not danger. 
ous, wound, but which will, | fear, 
deprive me of his services for some 
time. The conduct of capt. Lind 
say, Of his majesty’s 22d regiment, 
has been represented to me as high. 
ly meritorious ; I lament to add, 
that this gallant officer is likewise 
wounded. It is unnecessary for 
me to detail more fully the conduct 
of individuals on a service where 
merit hasbeen, throughout all ranks, 
so eminently conspicuous; but | 
feel it my duty to draw your lord. 
ship's attention to the services ren 
dered by lteut.-col. Horsford, com- 
manding the artillery, to whose 
professional knowledge and actimty 
throughout this siege, and on every 
other occasion, I fee) infmitely m- 
debted, as well as to the whole of 
that corps, for their spirited and 
unremitted exertions. ‘The ofheers 
of the engineer department, capt 
Robertson and Lieut. Smith, have 
peculiar merit, and are entitled to 
my best thanks and approbation. 
meet “* he 
lhe corps of pioneers, under ~ 
orders of capt. Swinton, commane 
my warmest praise, for the cheet- 
fulness with which they periorme 
their Jaborious duties, and particu 
larly for the alacrity they dispiaye 
on the night of the 28d inst. 4! 
much credit cannot be bestowed os 
capt. Swinton, who on tis o 
every former occasion bas ee 


‘ 
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most zealous and active. I am 
sorry to add that this excellent ofh- 
cer is severely wounded, as 1s lieut. 
Forrest, of the same corps, whose 
conduct was equally meritorious. 
Your lordship will, Lam confident, 
receive much pleasure in learning: 
the highly exemplary conduct of 
the three corps of British cavalry 
in camp, the whole of whom vo- 
junteered their services as working 
parties for the trenches and bat- 
teries, and assisted very materially 
in accelerating our Operations 2- 
gainst this place: they have receive 
ed my sincere thanks tor their exer- 
tions, and for a zeal so honourable 
to the British character. I have 
the honour to inclose returns of the 
killed and wounded during the 
siege, and on the night of the as- 
sault, with a return of the cap- 
wred ordnance, &c. The fugi- 
tives, composed of the rajah of 
Bhurtpore’s battalions, and his gare 
nson, with the remainder of Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar’s infantry, ap- 
peared generally to have taken the 
direction of Bhurtpore. By every 
imMormation, great numbers have 
deserted, and I do not imagine 
they will againattempt to oppose us. 
I shall move towards Bhurtpore as 
son as possible. Before I conclude 
this dispatch, I beg leave to men- 
tion to your lordship the very  spi- 
nted conduct of Mr. Metcalf, of 
the civil service. He volunteered 
'o accompany the storming party, 
and was, I am informed, among 


the fk remost who aASCt nded the 


breach. 


(Signed) G. Lake. 
eed ac ‘ 
*#ac-quarters, camp near Deig, 

bD: Ce 40, Lsdb. 
Gili tad « 


. ounded of the troops 
that forme 


d the storming party, 


c .] *)* ! . . 
MManded by brigadier Mac- 
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rae, on the night of the 23d 

instant. 

Europeans, 28 killed,78 wounded, 
—Natives, 101 killed, 106 wounded, 
5 missing (supposed to be killed). 

(Signed) J. Gererarn, adj. gen. 

Officers killed and wounded.— 
Killed, 8th rey. N.I. capt. Young.— 
12th ditto, lieut. Bower.—Wound- 
ed, artillery, lieut. Smith.—His 
miujesty’s 22d reg. capts. Lindsay 
and Macknight; lieuts. Swoten- 
ham and Cresswell.—76threg. capt. 
Scot.—Hon. company’s European 
reg. lieut. Merriman.—Ist bat. 8th 
reg. N. I. lieut.-col. Ball; major 
Basset; lients. Abernethy and 
Anderson.—Corps of pioneers, capt. 
Swinton; and lieut, Forest. 

J. Gexrarp, adj.-gen. 


Ordnance, &c. captured in the line 
before Deig, Dec. 23. 

12 brass pieces of different ca- 
libres.—9 iron pieces of different 
calibres.—'l'otal 21. 

Ordnance, &c. captured in the 
town and fort of Deig, Dec. 28 
and 24. 
4brass pieces of different calibres, 

—55 iron pieces of different ca- 

libres.—'Total 59. 20 one-pound 

iron swivels.—Shot, powder, and 
military stores in the magazines, 
not yet taken account of, 

J. Horsrorp, lieut.-colonel. 


To his excellency the most noble 
marquis Wellesley, &c. 
My lord, 

] have the honour to inform your 
lordship that, in consequence of the 
breach in the wall of the town be- 
ing reported practicable, I deter- 
mined on storming the place yes 
terday evening. I chose this time, 
in order to prevent the enemy from 
stockading the breach during the 
(D 3) night, 
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night, which had hitherto been the 
ease. Iam sorry to add, that ob- 
stacles of an insurmeuntabie na- 
ture were opposed to the torming 
party on their arriv: ul atthe breach; 
the water in the diich was exceed- 
ingly deep: this dificulty however 
was speedily deemaguns and the 

arty gained the foot of the breach; 

ut, thoug rh every exc rtion was 
made by both officers and men, the 
breach was so impertect, that every 
effort to grain the top proved fruit- 
less, and the column, afier making 
several attempts with heavy loss, 
was obliced to ret ire, which they 
did in excellent order, to our bat- 
tery. Amorg the many brave men 
who have fallen on this occasion, 
itis with sincere prief I report the 
death of lient.-col. Maitlan 4 of 
the 75th regiment, who command. 
ed the sto: ming party ; his exer- 
tions are described by all to have 
been of a nature the most heroic, 

nd his exaniple animated the men 
to persevere in their attempts, 
which nothing but difficulties of a 
naiure the most unexpected could 
have rendered unsuccessful. This 
gallant officer, ‘hough he had re- 
ceived several severe wounds, cone 
tinued to exert himself until he re- 
ceived a shot in the head, which 
proved instantane ‘ously mortal. Al. 
though we un fou tuna itcly fail din 
gaming possession of the place, we 
were not wholly unst tecessful: a 
flanking column on the right, une 
der the orders of ma AZO r H: wwkes, 
mae possession of the enemy's 

ittery, and succeeded in spiking 
and ais tbh ms their - wlis and ih 


és res 


potennpar , ihe greatest pari of the 


. 
‘ 


enemy who were opposed to them. 
I beg to assure your lordship, that 
the conduct of our ecffcers and 
men empioyed last night, has been 
as exemplary as on every former 
occasion ; but circumstances of an 
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unexpected and unfortunat te nature 
occur red, which their utmost ef 
fozts could not surmount: but I 
hope | Ina few days their rcellent 
conduct will be rewarded by the 

possession of the piace. 
G. Lane. 

Head-quarters, camp before 
Bhi urtpore, Jan. 10, 1805, 
Killed, wounded, and Miissing in 
the assault of Uburtpore, on the 
night of 9th Jan. 

l lieut.-col. 2 majors, 5 can 
tains, 18 prea 1 ensign, 1 
adjutant, 26 serjeants, 13 corporals, 
3 drummers, 179 privates, + su 
badars, 4 jemadars, 18 havildars, 
13 naicks, [ drummer, 149 sepoys, 
2 bheasties, 1 lasear, and 18 bil 
dars.—.\mong the number returns 
ed wounded, ‘there are not more 
than 30 serious cases; the remain 
der are so slight that the men will 
be fit for duty in the course of a 
very few days. 


(Signed) 1. Gernarn, adj.-gen 


—- 
<4 


umes of oMcers killed, wounded, 
and nny 
Killed. His majesty’s 75th reg. 
lieut.-col. Mattland.—7 ~ ith ditto, 
lieut. Glubb.—-?d bat. 12th dite 
to, ensign Waterhouse.—aAntillery, 
lieut. 1c coe (in the battery dus 
ring the d ty). —N. B ». Capl a Wal- 
lacey m ajor of brigade, misting 
and supposed to h ave been killed. 
* ounded. His mayesty ’s 22d reg. 
Leguts. Swetman and Cresswell 
Toth ditto, maior Campbell ; capts. 
‘ssman and i, licuts. B yne, 
ully, M*Lachian, “ny Matthews 
son.—7T6th ditto, capt. Webmer; 
licut. Crosszrove “Tt. mn. compas 
ny’s Europe in ree. lieuts. Wood, 
Hamilton, and Browne. 
By advices received this day 


from the c camp of his erceilenc’ 
ihe 


ay © 


od nd 


1k 
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the commander in chief, under 
dae the 18th inst. it appears that a 
body of 700 c! Jes upt Rao Hol- 
kar's horse ha! gut tted the service 
of that chieltermm, and come ito 
camp that morning. .—The sirdars 
of this body of horse had visited 
his excelleacy the commander in 
_¢hief upon their arrival at head- 


qua ters. 


Admiralty office, June 22. 


Copy of a letter from rear-admiral 
ha to William Marsden, sq. 
dared on board the Tient, in 
Cork Harbour, the 13th inst. 

Sir, 

You will please to ecquaint the 
right honout ‘able the tords com- 
missioners of the admir alty, of the 
arrival this day of his majesty’s 
ship Loire, and three privateers, 
two Spanish and one French. I 
herewith transmit captain Mait- 
land’s letter, enclosing one fiom 
lieutenant Yeo, first lheutenant of 
the Loire, giving an account of 
the capture of the above vessels, as 
well as of his most judicious and 
prompt decision in entering the bay 
of Muros ; and by the most active 
and da ing galia: 
captam Savithind and lieutenant 
Yeo, and the officers and ship’s 
company of ' ne Loire, taki ing the 
forts which defended the bay; the 
=“ iculars ot which are therein de- 


tailed: also another letter from 
captoin M - ind, describing the 
very lanta tack m: ide by one. 
Nan: i the boats of the Loire, 
| i 


Na OPaidea felu Ca A! d — vl pri- 


va cr the enemy’s batte- 
Nes, apanied with lists of the 
Aluec and wounded, and a hist of 
Vessers Captured and destroyed. 
Lhave the honour to be, &c. 
' W. B. Davury. 


uiry on the pait of 
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His majesty's ship Loire, off Cape 
Finisterre, June 2. 
Sir, 

I have to infurm you, that, af. 
ter delivering the dispatches lord 
Gardner ch arged me with to sir 
Robert Calder, in stretching to 
the westward to regain my station, 
a small vessel was discovered stand. 
ing into the bay of Canirinas, to 
the eastward of Cape Finisterre, 
Being qui.e calm, after dark I sent 
the lauuch and two cutters, under 
Mr. Yeo ‘rst lieutenant, assisted 
by lieutenant M:llock ot the ma- 
rines, and messrs. Clinch, Herbert, 
and Mudridge, midshipmen, to 
endeavour to bring her out. From 
the intricacy of the passage, the 
boats did not get up tii break of 
day; when the} found two small 
privateers moored under a battery 
of ten guns: undaunted, however, 
Ly a circumstance so hittle expected, 
Mr. Yeo ordered the launch, com- 
manded by Mr. Clinch, to board 
the smallest, while he, with the 
two cttiters, most g. ll. intl) attack. 
ed and carried the liu gest, a felucca 
armed with three 18-pounders, four 
4-pouncer brass swivels, and 50 
men. Lhe lannch had the same 
her attack. The fort im- 
mediate! opened a fire, so ti-di- 
rected, however, as to do little da- 
mare. Being still perfectly calm, 
under the guns of the | uery, and 
no possibi ils ty of recciving assistance 
from the ship, Mr. Yeo was under 
the pain ful necessity of abandoning 
the smallest vessel, a lugger ot 
two G- -pounders and $2 inen, to 
secure the felucca, which, I am 
happy to add, was effected with 
only ie e men, William Turner, 
James Gardner 01 irter-master, and 
John Maynrs anarine, slightly 
wounded. ‘The loss on board the 
lugger cannot be ascertained. When 
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the crew of the felucca was mus- 
tered, 19 out of 5U were missing, 
some of whom had jumped over- 
board ; but the greatest part were 
killed by the pike, there | being no 
weapons used but the pike and 
gabre. When we call to mind the 
inequality of force, officers sicluded, 
there being not more than 35 of 
the Loire’s opposed to 80 Spa- 
niards, with their vessels moored 
to the walls of a heavy battery, it 
must be allowed to confer the 
greatest credit on t) 1c ollicers at nd 
men ¢m; soyed on the service. 
Mir. Yeo, i m coming our, took pa 
session of three small merchant 
vessels ; but finding their cargoes 
consisted only or small wine for the 
enemy’s squadron at Ferrol, i have 
destroved them. The name ot the 
privateer captured, isthe Kisperanza 
stlias San Pedro ot Corugna. she 
is quite new, only out tour days, 
and was victualled and stored tor 
acruize of one month Mr, Yeo 
assures me that he was assisted by 
Mr. Matlock with the greatest bra- 
very, and wives the hisrhest praise 
to Mr. Chach tor the gallantry and 
promptness with which he carried 
his orders into execution mn the 
soa He also speak >; im the 
warmest terms of the oticers and 
other men under his command. 
J have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signe) Freep. i Ma \ITLAND. 
Rear- admuira! ul Drury, & c.Cork. 
Jias majesty’ s ship Loir at ancho . 
Murcs Head, S; ain, June 4,1805. 
Sir, 
Retag informed that there was a 
French priv ateer,or 26 cuns, itu 
out at Mures, and nearly ready for 


aca, i struck me, from my recol- 
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ay Cestroy 


either to bring her out o 
her, with the ship ] ‘have the 
nour to commrnc 4. I accords ngly 
prep: red yesterd, Ly evenis ng for en. 
gaging at anc hor, and appointed 
Mr. Yeo first lieutenanr, with 
lieutenants Mallock and Douglay 
of the marines, and Mr. Clinch 
master’s miate, to liead the boarders 
and marines, amounti 2, ofhcers 
included, to fifty men ( deing all 
that coi ld t be spared from anchor. 
ing the ship and working tl ne guns), 
in tandine and storming he 
though i then had no ie 
strength was so great as it has 


proved, Atnine this morning, on 


ho. 


the sea-breeve setting in, | stood 
for the bay in the ship, the men 
previously prepare 4d being in the 
boats ready to snove off. On haul. 
ing close round the 
road, asmali battery of two guns 
opened a fire on the shi ns 2 few 
shots were returned: but perceiving 
it would annoy us considerably 
from its situation, I desired Mr, 
Yeo to pusn on snore and spike the 
wuns, reminding the men of its 
being the anniversary of their s0- 
vereign’s birth, and that, ror his 
sake, as well as their own credit, 
their utmost exertions must be used, 
Though suc] ction Was un 
necessary, it had a great effect im 
animating and raising the spirits gf 
the people. As the ship drew 10, 
and more fuliy opened the bay, | 
perceived a very long corvette, ot 
26 ports, apparently nearly ready 
, wad a large brig, ot 20 
ports, in a state of fitting ; but ne 
ther of them firing, led me to con 
clude they had not their guns on 
bourd, and lett no other object to 
occupy my attention but 3 heavy 
fort, which at this moment ope» 
ed to our view within less than a 
quarter of a mile, and began 4 
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wonderfully well-directed fire, al. 
most every shot taking place in the 
hull. Perceiving that, by standing 
farther on, more guns would be 
brought to bear upon us, without 
our being enabled to near the fort 
yg much as I wished, I ordered the 
helm to be put down; and wien, 
from the way she had, we had 
ined an advantageous position, 
anchored with a spring, and com- 
menced firing. Although we have 
but little doubt that, before Jong, 
we should have silenced the fort, 
yet from the specimen they gave 
us, and being completely embra- 
gured, it must have cost us many 
hives and great injury to the ship, 
had not Mr. Yeo’s gallantry and 
great conduct soon put an end to 
their fire. I must now revert to 
him and the party under his come 
nand: having landed under the 
small battery on the point, it was 
instantly abandoned; but har dly 
had he time to spike the cuns, when 
at the distance of a quarter of 
a mile he perceived a regular fort, 
ditched, a1 ad with a gate, which 
the enemy (fortunately never sus- 
pecting our Ja inding) had neglected 
tosecnre, open a fire upon the sh ip : 
without waiting for orders he push- 
ed forward, and was opposed at 
the inner gate by the governor, 
with such troops as were in the town, 
and the crews of the French privae 
teers, Fre m the testimony ot the 
prisoners, as well as our own men, 
appears that Mr. Yeo was the 
frst that entered the fort, with one 
blow laid the governor de ad at his 
leet, and broke his own sabre in 
two; the other « flicers were ise 
patehed by such officers and men 
of Ours as were most adyanced, 
ni ee ss of the pure 
1 Permit to push forward : 
He remand r mstantly Hed to the 
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the ship, we could perceive many 
ot them leap from the embrazures 
upon the rocks (a height of above 
twentyrlive feet): such as laid down 
their arms received quarter. For 
a more particular account of the 
proceedings ot Mr. Yeo and _ his 
party, I bee leave to refer you to 
his letter enclosed herewith, and 
have to request you will be plea ised 
ta recommend him to the notice of 
the lords commissioners ot the ad- 
miralty ; he being a very old officer, 
and m ‘the two last ins stances having 
displayed as much gallantry as 
ever fell to the lot of any man. He 
speaks in the strongest language of 
the officers and men under his com- 
mand on shore, and I feel it but 
justice to attribute our success 
wholly to their exertions; for al. 
though the fire from the ship was 
admirably directed, the enemy 
were so completely covered by their 
embrazures, as to render the grape 
almost ineffectual. ‘The instant the 
union was displayed at the fort, 1 
sent and took possession of the ene- 
my’s vessels in the road, consisting 
of the Confiance French ship priva. 
teer, pierecd for 26 twelves and 
nines, none ot which however were 
on board; the Belicr, a French 
privateer brig, pierced for 20 
eighteen-pound carronades; and a 
Spanish merchant brig in ballast. 
then hoisted a Hag otf truce, und 
sent na inform the inhabitants of the 
town, that if they would deliver 
such stores of the ship as were on 
shore, there would be no further 
molestation: the proposal was 
thankfully agreed tou. J did not, 
however, think it advisable to al- 
low the peo le to remam long 
enough to embark the (Ins, there 
be ing a large body of troops in the 
vicinity. A great many small ves- 
sels are in the bay, and hauled up 
on the beach. None of them havmg 
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cargoes of any value, I conceive it 
an act of mbumanity to deprive the 
poorer iniabita f the means of 
gaining their livelihood, and shall 
not molest (uem. On imspecting 
the brig, as she had only the lower 
rigeing over head, and was not in 
a state of forwardness, I found it 
impracticable to bring her away, 
and therefore set fire to her. She 
is now burnt to the water’s edge. 
TI cannot conclude my letter without 
giving the portion of credit that ts 
their dus to the officers and men on 
board the ship. ‘They conducted 
themselves with the greatest stea- 
diness and coolness ; and, although 
under a heavy fire, pointed their 
guns with the utmost precision, 
there being hardly a shot that did 
not take efiect. To heutenants 
Lawe and Bertram I feel much in- 
debted, as wellas to Mr. Shea, the 
purser, (who volunteered his ser- 
vices, and to whom I gave the 
charge of the quarter-deck carro- 
nudes in Mr. Yeo’s absence,) for 
the precision and coolness displayed 
by the men under their command 
in pointing the guns, as well asthe 
exact attention paid to my orders, 
and ceasing fire the instant the 
union jack made tts appearance on 
the walls; by which, in all proba- 
bility, the lives of several of our 
men were saved. Mr. Cleverly, 
the master, brought the broadside 
to bear with much quickness and 
niceiy, by means of the spring. I 
send you herewith a list of our 
wounded on board, and on shore, 
with one of the enemy’s killed and 
wounded ; and an account of their 
force at the commencement of the 
action. 

T have been under the necessity 
of being more detailed than I could 
wish ; but itis out of my power, 
in a smaller compass, to do justice 
to the exertions and conduct of the 


~ 
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officers and men emploved on the 
diferent services. It is buc fair a 
the same time to state that, mach 
to the credit of the ship’s company 
the bishop and one of the rine’. 
pal inhabitants of the town came 
off to express their cratitude for 
the orderly behaviour of the people 
(there not being ene instance of 
pulage), and to make offer of every 
retreshment the place affords, | 
am now waiting for the land breeze 
to carry us out, having already 
recalled the officers and men from 
the fort, the guns being spiked and 
thrown over the parapet, the car 
riages rendered unserviceable, and 
the embrazures, with part of the 
fort, blown up. 
I have the honour to be, &e. 
Frep. Mairrayn, 
Rear-admiral Drury, &c. &c.Cove, 


His majesty’s ship, Loire, Murs, 
June 4, 1805. 
Sir, 

I have the pleasure te acquaint 
you, that I proceeded on shore with 
the party you did me the honour 
to place under my command, for 
the purpose of storming the ifort 
on the point, agreeably to your or- 
ders, which, on our approach, the 
soldiers quitted. On my arrival I 
observed a strong fort at the ¢en- 
trance of the town, opening a hea 
vy fire on the ship ; and judging it 
practicable to carry it by storms 
trom a thoroueh knowledge I had 
of the determined bravery of all 
the officers and men, I ordered 
them to follow me for that pur 
pose ; which was obeved with all 
that energy and gullantry which 
British seamen and marines are 99 
well known to possess on such an 
occasion, and in a very short aac 
reached the outer-gate, rhea we 
French sentinel fired, and retreats 
ed into the fort, which we ms'anty 

entered, 
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entered, and were met by the go- 
yernor and all the garrison ; vhen, 
after a dreadful slaughter on the 
stot the enemy, the remainder 
surrendere 7, and I instantly ordered 
the British colours to be hoisted. 
I feel it my duty, as weil as the 
greatest pleasure, to mention the 
eat support I received from hieut. 
fallock, of the royal marines, and 
Mr. Charles Clinch, master’s mate, 
as, fiom being near me all the 
time of the action, I was enabled 
to observe their very cool and gal- 
lant behaviour, as also of lieutenant 
Douglas, of the royal marines, who, 
though engaged at different parts 
of the fort, | have no less reason 
to be highiy pleased with. I must 
now beg leave to say how much I 
am indebted to every seaman and 
marine of the party, who behaved 
sounammously brave nothing could 
withstand them : and to their credit 
as Englishmen us well as their pro- 
fession, the instant the fort was in 
our possession, they seemed to try 
who could be the first to relieve 
and assist the poor wounded pri- 
soners, Who were lying in num- 
bers in different parts of the fort ; 
and I had the pleasure to see their 
humanity amply repaid bv the gra- 
titude the unfortunate men’s friends 
expressed when they came to take 
them away. . 
I have the honour to be, &ce. 
James Lucas Yeo. 
To captain Maitland, &c. &c. 


A list of wounded on shore belongs 
ing to his majesty’s ship Loire, at 
Muros, the 4th of June 1805. 

Lieutenant J. L. Yeo, slightly 

a Cinch, master’s mate, ditto 
enty Gray, seaman, ditto; Mar 

- Hendrick<on, seaman, ditto ; 

IW ne - _ : 
mn Payne, seaman, ditto; John 
‘onard, marine, ditto. 


“we 
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On board.—James Caldwell, sea- 
man, dangerously ; Magnus John- 
son, seaman, lost his right leg above 
the knee; ChristianWulson, seaman, 
calf of his lee shot off ; John Whit- 
comb, seaman, severely; John 
Plummer, seaman, slightly ; Mark 
Archer, seaman, ditto; ‘Thomas 
Lloyd, seaman, ditto; John Moulds, 
seaman, ditto; James Guillet, sea- 
man, ditto.—Total. 2 othcers, 12 
seamen, and 1 marine. 

Spaniards killed and wounded.— 
The governor of the fort, anda 
Spanish gentleman who had vo- 
lunteered ; the second captain cf 
the Confiance, and nine others, 
killed. Thirty, amongst which were 
most of the officers of the Con- 
fiance, wounded.— Total. 12 kiiled 
and 30 wounded. 

(Signed) Frep. L. Marrianp. 


Enemy’s force at the commence- 
ment of the action when opposed 
to his majesty’s ship Loire, in 
Muros Bay, the 4th of June 1505. 
A fort of 12 Spanish 18-pound- 

ers, mounted on travelling car- 

riaces, 22 Spanish soldiers, several 

Spanish gentlemen and townsmen 

volunteers, and about 100 of the 

Confiance’s ship’s company. 

The small battery on the point, 
two Spanish 18-pounders, one 
mounted as above, the other on a 
shipcarriage, manned byeizht artil- 
lery-men and ten other Spantards. 

Inthe bay—La Contiance of Bour- 
deaux pierced for 26 guns, twelves 
and nines (not on board), 116 feet 
long on the main-deck, 30 tect Wiue, 
measures about 450 tons, is in good 
order, and a very fit ship for his 
majesty’s service ; is reckoned to 
sail excessively fast; was to have 
gone to sea in a few days, bound 
to India, with a complement of 
$00 men: brought away. . 
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Le Belier, of Bor irdea ux, pierced 
for 20 euns; also fitting for sea; 
was to have carried 18-pounder car- 
<A TY and 180 men ; supposed 

» be destined to cruize to the 
v aiheniend of Ca ipe e Clear: burnt. 

The runs of the fort and battery 
spiked, and thrown over the pa 
rapet. The carriages broken, sad 
yencered unserviceable. “lhe cm. 
brazures blown Up. Forty ae Ts 
of powd ! brought on board, vith 
two small brass cannons, ad 50 
étand of arms. 


(Signed) Fatp. Marrcanp. 


Copy of a letter from rear-admiral 


Yacres, commar. der in chief of 


his majesty’s s! ‘ips and vessels at 


Jamaica, DWI iam Marsden, 
esq. sel on bow “" the Hercule, 
at sea, the 2d May, 1805. 

Sir, 

T have the honour to incelose, for 
their lordshins’ information, the 
copy of a letter from = captain 
Coghlan, of his majesty’s sloop 
Renard, acquainting me af his 
having brought to action the Ge- 
neial Erneut privateer, late his 
majesty’s sloop Lily, which, after 
au close action of SS minutes, took 
fire and exploded. [tis an addi. 
tional prooi of the st mady a and de- 
cisive conduct of captain Cog chlan, 
who speaks m high terms of his 
oflicers and s! hip’ s COMpany, all ot 

whom will, 1 am sure, meet the 
approbation of their lordships. 

Iam, &c. 
J. Re. Dacres. 


Bilis moje sty's sloop Renar ard, Port 
Koyu Ue t Jan idica, aj raf Ly , 1505. 
or, 
Having escorted the Chesterfield 
pacact to the datitude directed in 


. -_ . »} re 
your order of the Stith of March 


(June, 


last, and being on my w Ay to carry 
into effect the latter part of it, | 
have the honour to acquaint you, 
that at eleven A. M. on Friday the 
20th ult. being in lat. 2) deg, it 
min. N. and lon; r. 71 deg, 30 min, 
west, a ship was seen to leeward 
standing (under easy sail) to the 
N. W.; “all sail was instant! ¥ made 
in chase, and the str anger soon 
discovered to be an enemy, who, 
upon our arproach, shortened «aj 

evidently a an intem ’ wm 
Gage uss at tv eNty minntes poe 
two P. M. ha vin uu reduced ¢ C 

sail, I closed wth che e: emy, a 
opened his fire upon us; but nota 
gun was fired from this Sp until 
within slitol-ah t, at which de 
stance she was placed on the ene 
my’s weather bow ; when a heavy 
fire commenced that reflects inf. 
Nite praise on the officers who di. 
rected it ; for at the short period of 
thirty- ive minutes the enemy was 
discovered to be on fire, and inten 
minutes after blew up witha dread- 
ful explosion. Every possible exere 
tion was now made to get the only 
boat that could swim to the reliet 
of the tew brave but unfortunate 
survivors, who had just before so 
gallantly defended themselves, and 
who were now seen all around us, 
on the scattered remn: ints of the 
wreck, in a mangled and truly 
distressing state ; his it is with 
pleasure [ add, that of the few 


who ese: aped the flames, not aman 


was drowned, amounting to hity- 
five. 

The ship proved to be the Gene- 
ral Er me uf, a privateer, late his 
mae sty *s sch p Lil ly, commanded 
by monsieur P. i] Gerat d Pointe, 
seven davs from 1} rsseterre, Gua- 
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majesty's service), with 2 comple- 
ment of one hundred and sixty 
men (thirty-one of whom were sol 
diers), going to crurze for the 
homeward-bound Jamaica fleet. 
The enemy's loss was great be- 
fore the melancholy scene that put 
an end to the action, having be- 
tween twenty and thirty men killed 
and wounded; and I am singu- 
larly happy to acquaint you that 
mine is inconsiderable, nie men 
only being wounded, seme slightly, 
I hope none dangerously. The 
steady, cool, and determined con- 
duct of the oficers and men serv- 
ing under my order, was truly 
meritorious, and gives them just 
sims on every commendation 
that is in the power of their com- 
yander to bestow. Our sails, run- 
ning and standing rigging, have 
suflered much, the enemy’s fire 
being principally directed against 
them. The second captain and 
one lieutenant are the only  sur- 
viving officers. ‘This ship cruized 
with great success against the trade 
of his majesty’s subjects, having 
made six valuable captures on her 
former cruize. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Jeremtan Cocuran. 
To James Richard Dacres, esa. 
rear-admiral of the red, &c. Xe. &e. 
Copy of another letter from rear- 
admiral Dacres to William Mars- 
den, esq. dated on board L’ Her- 
cule, at sea, the Oth May 1805. 


q 
oir, 


I have the honour to inclose you 
the copy of a letter I have received 
from captain Hardyman, of the 

hicorh, acquaintine me of the 
boats of that ship havi * captitre { 


»! ‘ie 
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I beg leave to inform you of the 
capture ot the French national pri- 
vateer Le ‘Tape-a-bord, mounting 
four 6-pounders, well-armed, and 
carrying +6 men, commanded by 
citizen Hemigaclth, by the boats 
of his maiesty’s ship under my 
command. On the north side of St. 
Domingo, Cape Francois bearing 
5S. W. by 5S. distance eight or nine 
leagues, on the morning of the 6th 
instant a strange sail was seen on 
the larboard bow, distance seven 

; 


or eiyht miles: having then light 


‘ 


airs, and inclinable to calm, and 


perceiving the stranger was using 
every effort with his sweeps to es- 


cape, and apparently full of men, 
and no hopes of my closing with 
his majesty’s ship, | directed 7} fenry 
Smith Wilson, first heutenant, 
with four boats, assisted by James 
Tait and Heary Bourchner, second 
and third heutenants, backed by 
the volunteer services of Thomas 
‘bud, or Tucker, a passenger be- 
longing to his majesty’s ship Nor- 
thumberland, Walter Poweil lieu- 
tenant of marines,and Charles Run- 
dle purser of his majesty’s ship 
under my command, to proceed 
with the boats, and endeavour to 
comc up with the chase. 

‘he cool and determined manner 
in which this service was performed, 
after a pull of many hours, and the 
strong opposition hevmetwithtrom 
the well-directed fire ofthe guns and 
musketry kept up by the privateer, 
induce me thus publicly to express 
my approbation of every officer, 
aman, and marine, engaced on 

s service; and I am happy to 
14, that no inves were lost on the 
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Samana, on a cruize, out ten days, 
without any thing. 
Iam, Xe. 
L. T. HarpyMan. 
To rear-admiral Dacres, &c. &e. 
Jamuuica, 


JULY. 

COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
July 7. 

The King v. Hichard Price, 

The defendant wes brought up 
to receive the judyment of the 
court, for having assaulted an ime 
ress officer m the discharge of 
fis duty. 

The prosecutor, John Waketeld, 
had impressed a man of the name 
of Ashley, at liristes, end was tak- 
ing him on board, when he was 
surrounded by a mob of 200 per- 
sons, called, in that part.of the 
country, navigators, who rescued 
Ashk sy and, Jrary ng ized the pro- 
sector, put him ia confinement, 
where he remained shut up in a 
damp dark cellar for somie tine ; 
and while there he heard many of 
them whettme their karves on the 
church-yard sie ps, and sWearing 
they would kili him: he was at- 
terwards rescucd by persons called 
ganesmen ; and, recurning home 
with them, was met by the de- 
fendant, who, swearing at him, 
struck him with a whip which he 
carried, and insterated the mob to 
murder him. ‘Che defendant sut- 
fered judement to go by default. 

The court sentenced bim to six 
months imprisonment in the euol 


— &—— 


‘ 


- - o 
of Newgate, 
jury 2. 
The King v. Passingham‘S Edwards. 


» 


his wasthe case of colonel R. Pas. 


singham and Mr. J. Edwards, who 


oe 
had been tried before lord Ellen. 


borough and a special jury, at the 
sittings after last Hilary ‘term at 
Westminster ; when defendants were 
convicted ofa conspiracy, upon an 
indictment which stated that co. 
lonel Passingham had seduced Ana 
W; nne Forrester, the wife of 
George Townsend Torrester, esq, 
and that both the defendants, Pas. 
singham and Edwards, intending 
to detame the prosecutor, and to 
ruin him, did conspire to compel 
the prosecutor to permit the said 
Ann Forrester, his wife, to live se 
purate and apart trom her husband, 
and to allow her a separate main 
tenance y and for that purpose, 
charged the prosecntor with ate 
tempts to commit, and with have 
ine committed, crimes AQUINSt Nae 
ture, &c. stating with whom, and 
actually causing the prosecutor to 
be apprehended upon such charge, 
and on which he was taken betore 
a Magistraie ; who, on hearing the 
parties, discharged the prosecutor, 
and no further prosecution was had 
against him. 

~The seeond count in the indict 
ment charged the conspiracy to be 
miended to enable the defendant 
Pas ineham to live with Mfrs. For. 
rester, the prosecutors Wife, ‘Ma 
dultery ; and that these harrible 
offences were imputed to hun for 
tle purpose of ruining him in bis 
reputation, OC. : ; 

Mr. justice Grose, after stating 
the charges in the indictment, and 
the convicticn, in the usual form 
delivered the sentence of the court 
nearly in the following terms: 

« You Robert Passingham and 
John Edwards, are to receive judge 
ment this day, for wickedly . 
maliciously conspiring to force tie 
prosecutor, Mr. Forrester, to. ive 


apart from his wife, and to "ie 
ms) 
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her a large sum for her maintenance 
during her separation. The suc- 
—s this scheme was to be pro- 
duced by a series of scandalous let- 
ters, by words and speeches ; by 
the testimony of Law, Windle, and 
others, all tencing to charge the 
prosecutor with having committed 
an unnatural crime. A boy, of 
the name of Collyer, was one of 
the instruments of this project, by 
whose means a Warrant was ace 
quired, the prosecutor was arrested, 
and with difficulty he afterwards 
obtained his release. ‘There are 
yarious counts charging the like 
conspiracy, and on afl of them vou 
have been both of you found guilty 
by the verdict of an English jury ; 

uilty of one of the most abomi- 
nable and diabolical combinations 
against the peace, the fortune, and 
the reputation of an individual. It 
will be unnecessary for me to re- 
peat the particulars of evidence so 
offensive; I shall rather follow the 
example of my lord and the coun- 
sel, considering it sufficient to say, 
that we have all of us reluctantly, 
but carefully, perused the testimony 
adduced on the trial, in order to 
enable us to apportion, in the de- 
gree the law will admit, the pu- 
nishment due to your crimes. The 
truth is conspicuous from the de- 
positions of two witnesses of Wells, 
ot the boy, and by the most un- 
questionable of all evidence, one 
magistrate of Worcester, and of 
two others sustaihing the same 
character in the county of Mid. 
dlesex, The jury had no option ; 
they were bound by their oaths to 
hnd you guilty ; and they have per- 
tormed that melancholy but ime 
pertant duty. This conspiracy was 
intended not only to reward the 
acliiterer, by conveying into his 
arms the wife of the prosecutor, 


1? 


*. Was to seize his property, 
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and by the charge of an unnatural 
crime, under which more than one 
person has suffered a capital pu- 
nishment. 

“You, Passingham, were the 
intimate friend of the prosecutor, 
and with the mask of friendshi 
were admitted beneath his roof, 
in the full confidence that you 
would not aim a blow fatal to his 
happiness ; but the wound you in- 
flicted on his domestic peace was 
slight, compared with what you 
designed to direct against him. 
Not content with having violated 
his bed, your poisoned arrow was 
pointed at his character and ho- 
nour. If there be a charge which 
depresses the mind beyond all en- 
durance, it is an accusation of this 
nature. T'o disappoint all resist. 
ance to the attempt, you corrupted 
a youth to commit the foul of- 
fence of perjury. This subornation, 
which so much heightens the of- 
fence, is manifestly shown by per- 
sons wholly unconnected either with 
you or the prosecutor; and, but 
for that testimony, it would be 
dificult for the human mind to 
conceive the possibility of such a 
complicated system of crime. Yet 
we are assisted in the credence we 
give to this atrocity, when we ree 
Hect on the rapid prorress of guilt. 
You first induced the wiie to break 
her marriaze vow, and then pro- 
ceeded to that disregard of all 
oaths which has been shown in 
these transactions. Contemplatin 
this conspiracy in all its paris, | z 
the actors and the deeds, the rela. 
tion in which the one stood, as 
trustee and guardian to the wife, 
and both as pretended friends to 
the injured husband ; the motives 
of one, a mixture of lust and ava- 
rice ; of the other, dark and brood. 
ing resentment ;—adverting to all 


the means employed, and to all 
the 
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the ends projected, it must be con- 
sidered as an offence of the deepest 
stain by which the heart of man 
can be blackened. 

‘In mitigation of punishment, 
affidavits are produced to your 
former character; and it is sworn 
that you, Passingham, are a man 
of the strictest honour. If to se- 
duce the wife of your friend, to 
involve her in permanent disgrace, 
to expose that friend to ruin, and 
to strike at the very seat of extst- 
ence, be propertics peculiar to a 
man of honour, then | acknowledge 
you richly deserve that ttle. Such 
affidavits would be more intelli- 
gible, if those who presumed to 
swear to them would explain to us 
their notions of the term honour. 
It is true, that some men think 
they may debauch the wife of their 
neighbour, and that they acquit 
themselves with honour, if the 
give what is called satistaction, by 
endanrering their own lives and 
that of the injured husband. At- 
tending to the comparative delins« 
quency of the two, [I cannot dis- 
cern many shades of difference be 
tween them. Both of you endea- 
voured to succeed, during a lon; 
perseverance, in the netartous de 
sign, and both of you availed your- 
selves ot the same expedients to 
fulfil the same purpose. What 
passes in the heart of man, we can 
only tell by his actions; we can- 
not judge of the secret eMotions 3 
but we have here suflicient to in- 
form us, that the one of you has 
been actuated by incrdinate Just 
and mean avarice; the other, by 
black malignity. Your duties called 
upon you to pay parental attention 
to your families, and no punish. 
ment we can order can involve 
vour children in greater disgrace 
th. mn the record of thie cOonvVictior n. 


r 
o 


It is ho ped that the suflerings you 
- 


have to endure will he warning 
to your children not to follow yuur 

unhappy example, and to your 
d 1uchter snot to pha "e themselyee 
in the wretched situat ton to which 
you, Passincham, have reduced the 
wite of the prosec utor, 

‘There is one punishment, the 
most ignominious Of all, which we 
shall not direct, as it mi ght brin 
down upon you, from the indiena. 
tion of mankind, what it is not in 
our power to inflict.” 

His lordship concluded with Or. 
de rita, that the two defi endants be 
imprisoned in the gaol of Nev weate 
for the term of three years, and 
then be discharged. Both of them 
bawed respecttully to the court, 
and withdrew. 


Admiralty-office, July 6. 
Copy of a letter from rear-admiral 

Drury to William Marsden, esq, 

dated on board the Trent, ia 

Cork Harbour, June 29. 

Sir, 

This morning arnved 0 his 
majesty’ y’ssh Lip Loire, | i? se zy with 
her the Valiant,a formida bleF et 
private er, whic h den Cal tured four 
days ago, as related in captam 
Maitland’s letter, herewith melosed 
for the information of my ‘lords 
commissioners of the admiralty. 

Jam &e. 
WW. O'B. Deva. 


Liis mojesin’s ship Loire, a 
sea, June 25. 
Sir, 
I have much pleasure in 
nouncins 


ow 


r to you the captur e of the 

. «’ - ~ —~ ‘”* 
Valiant of Bourdeaux, a friga 
privateer, carrying 30 guns and 
. ee ee ; < 4 

240 men, by his majesty s % 
} _ . am” 
under my command, ! Ht % 
ad 80 min all } ner 16) deg. 
Ck’. a \ mi le hatha ‘ : . ; ‘ : 
min. after a very hare coast 


twelve hours: when acany Wiese 
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n-shot, the Melampus and Bril- 
Ent hove in sight on the weather- 
how, which obliged her to bear up, 
and threw her into our hands about 
two hours sooner than she other- 
wise would have been. She ts 
reckoned one of the most complete 
ships ever fitted out at Bourdeaux, 
and is perfectly calculated to be 
taken into his miajesty’s service, 
sails incomparably fast, carries 
twenty-four 18-pounders on her 
main-deck, and six sixes (which 
she threw overboard in the chase) 
on her quarter-deck. The Valiant 
had been twenty days from Bour- 
deaux, was victualled and stored 
for a four months cruise; the only 
capture she has made is the Lord 
Charles Spencer, Halifax Packet. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
F. Marrvanp. 


Copy of a letter from captain 
Dashwood, of his majesty’s ship 
the Bacchante, to Wm. Mars- 
den, esq. dated off the Havanna, 
the 19 May, 1805. 

Sir, 

I transmit you a copy of a letter 
which [ have written to rear-admi- 
ral Dacres, commander in chief, 
fiving an account of my having 
captured on the I4th instant the 
Spanish letter ca marque schooner 
La Felix, Francisco Lopes mas- 
ter. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
C. Dasuwoopn. 


Bacchante, off the Havanna, 
May | iy 1805. 
Sir, 

[ beg to acquaint you, that the 
Spanish schooner La Felix, a let- 
ter of marque, pierced for 10 yuns, 
but only six mounted, with a com- 
lement of 42 men, commanded by 
rancisco Lopes, laden with coffee 


snd ae - * 
ra bees-wax, trom the Havanna 
1805, 


to Vera Cruz, was this day cap. 
tured by his majesty’s ship under 
my command, after a chase of 
four hours. 

She sailed the preceding even. 
ing, and was permitted to do so 
from her very great superiority of 
sailing, and is the first vessel that 
has quitted that anchorage since 
the embargo was laid on. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 
C. Dasuwoop. 
Rear-admiral Dacres, Jamaica. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
July 6. 
Barnett v. Sir John Cox. 

The plaintitf is an attorney, res 
siding in Soho-square, and this ac- 
tion was brought for the sum of 
LI9L/. for money paid for the use 
of the defendant, and for costs of 
suit. 

The solicitor-general, for his 
client, said, the defendant had a 
lady in his family, who was the 
wife of captain Joseph Turner, and 
who enjoyed a separate miainte- 
nance. They resided in a suitable 
style in Chapel-street, near Gros- 
venor-square, until, at the instance 
of some rude creditors (Messrs. 
Armstrong and Moffatt) sir John 
was arrested. While he continued 
in custody he sent for the plaintiff 
in his professional capacity; told 
him to procure bail wasimposstble, 
and desired him to procure the sale 
of the furniture, that he (the de- 
fendant) might obtain his release 
from his present difficulties. Under 
this authority, the usual steps were 
taken, and the goods were sold: 
subsequently capt. Turner claimed 
of the produce 568/.; and a Mr. 
O’Reiley, 1191. The demands 
being just, and being enforced by 
law, the plaintiff was under the 
necessity of payrg ye sums, al- 


though 
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though hehad riven beforethe prin- 
cipal part of the produce to sir John 
to remove the immediate cause of 
his embarrassment. The claimants 
Were so urgent, that they proceeded 
both civilly in an action of trover, 
and criminally by an indictment 
for a conspiracy, against sir John 
Cox, Barnett the attorney, and 
Barnett the auctioneer. The two 
amounts so paid, and the costs of 
suit incident to these proceedings, 
constituted the total of L1OI1/ tor 
which thisaction was brought. 

Mr. Loose was then called, who 
deposed to the transactions stated 
in the opening. 

Mr. Garrow,  cross-examining 
the witness. 

Q. You shall not play fut and 
loose with us.—How lone was this 
prodigious bill accumulating? A. 
Between the Ist of June 1803 and 
the 12th of May following. 

Q. How did the plaintift get 
possession of these goods ?—A. The 
ceremony was performed of Jivery 
Of Scksin. 

QO. What of chattel property 2 — 
Was the plenum dominum obtained 
by the shoe, as with the Jews ; by 
the cloak, as with the Goths; by 
the clod, as with the Saxons; or 
by the virge, as with us?—A. Sir 
John obeyed my admonition upon 
the law of the subject, and gave 
mto my hands a bottle stand. 

Mr. Garrow.—Without presum- 
ing to dispute, my lord, the pro- 
found learning displayed by this 
Witness on the ceremonial of inves- 
titure of personal property, I con- 
tend, that only 4/. of this large 
amount is proved in the case, and 
against this item I shall put in an 
undertaking by the plaintiff, to ac- 
count with us for 500/. to which, 
contrary to his expectation, we have 

provided the legal stamp. 

Lord Ellenborough.—When such 
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a demand is made in thece circums 
stances, We must conclude that 
people imagine the justice of the 
country ts asleep. 

_ Under the direction of the chief 
justice, the jury found a verdict 
tor 4/, subject (by consent of the 
parties) to a reference to Mr. 
Diumpier. 

6. The neighborrhood of King. 
ston-upon-Thames experienced this 
day a dreadful tempest for several 
miles round. About six o'clock, 
the lightning struck down a stack 
of chimneysbelongingto Dr. Cham. 
bers’s house, and entered the pare 
lour of Mr. Cheney, builder, W here 
it melted the plate on the side. 
board ; it then passed through a 
beaufet, and the chimney, to the 
bed-chamber of Mr. Cheney, where 
it set fire to tlie paper, the bed fur. 
niture, and bedding; it took its 
next course down the stair-case, 
and evaporated, without further 
mischief. The fire im the bed. 
room was extinguished by Mz. 
Cheney’s workmen. 

On the same morning the farm. 
house of Mr. Taylor, near Bourn 
Brook, was nearly destroyed by 
the lightning. The chamber and 
lower windows and frames were 
driven out, and the chamber floor 
knocked down. Five women and 
some children were in the house a 
the time; the women all throwa 
from their feet ; but we are happy 
to find that none of them received 
any injury,except from fright.—An 
ash-tree on the grounds of Mr. 5. 
Wheeley, in the same neighbour 
hood, was nearly shivered to piece 
and some of the bark carried Up 
wards of 40 yards from the spot. 


THAMES POLICE OFFICE. 
July Je 
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office on Saturday last. Tt appear- 
ed that the prisoner, who iS ae holy 
orders, had inserted advertisements 
in some of the daily Prpersy oft T- 
ing to procure for per Sons Ch mftort- 
abie situations under government, 
provided he receiv d an adequate 
reward for his services. ‘Thouga 
this mode of swindling is not alto- 
gether new, the liberal provisions 
of the advertiser procured him a 
multitude of applications; and he 
preved for some time on the cre- 
dulity of his customers. At last 
two of the sufferers by the IMpos- 
ure,a Mr. Willy anda Mr. Rolfe, 
ursued him to Harwich, whence 
t was about to embark for the 
continent, and brought him back, 
with al] lis luggage, to the Dundee 
Arms, Wapping. Mr. Wilty stated 
to the Magistrate, that the pt isoner 
had promised to procure him a 
place in the ordnance department ; 
th ithe produced an instrument with 
fictitious sinatures, which he pre- 
tenced was the warrant for his ape 


pointment; and that he actually 


earried him to the court of exche- 
quer, and made him take the oaths 


of supremacy and allegiance be- 
fore the barons, preparatory to his 
entenng on office. Mr. Willy paid 
the prisoner 212/, for this appoints 
ment. The complaint of Mr. 
Rolfe was of the same nature: he 
had been defrauded of SS/. under 
smilar circumstances. ‘The pri- 
soner is about fifty years of ave, 
and has officiated in London as a 
regular preacher 
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July 10. 
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le bone. The principal evidence 
in behalf of the prosecution was a 
miss G——, who stated, thet she 
was teacher at Mrs. Barnes’s board. 
in@sschool, in the New road, Mary- 
le-ebone. On ‘Thursday the 2ist of 
last March she was walking with 
several young ladies in the held by 
Willan’s farm, when the prisoner 
passed and repassed them in the 
pathway, and exposed himself in 
the most indecent manner. When 
they left the field he again pre- 
sented himself in the road with the 
same immodest behaviour, and 
mide his wppeara to them at 
different times ia Portland-place, 
Cavendish-strect, andHarley-street ; 
upon which occasions he evinced 
the greatest brutality. The facts 
of the prisoner’s immoral and in- 
famous behaviour were clearly CSe 
tablished, and the jury found him 
guilty. 

12. A stranger of a dark com. 
plexion came to Mrs, Peacock’s, 
innkeeper, Barnaid-castle, to stay 


and after taking 
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him. While enioying themscves 


they began to behave rather out. 
rageously ; which induced the land- 
lady to turn them both out of 
doors. On the fainily, 
retiring to bed, it was discovered 


however, 
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Jdmiralty-office, Ji, \3. 


Copies of three letters trom admi- 
ral Dacres, com:mander in chief 
of his majesty’s ships and ves- 
sels at Jamaica, to Wm. Mars- 
den, esq. 


Flercule, Port Royal, April 21. 
Sir, 

Herewith you will receive the 
copy of a letter transmitted to me 
by Mr. Smith, midshipman of the 
Hercule, commanding the schoon- 
er Gracieuse, tender to my flag, 
giving an account of the destruc- 
tion of a French national schoener 
that had just sailed from San Do- 
mingo. 

Tam, &c. 
J. R.Dacres. 


Eis majesty's schooner Gracieuse, 
Lith April. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you, at 
one P. M. on the 9th instant I fell 
in with and captured a large Spa- 
nish schooner from St. Domingo to 
Porto Rico with passengers. At 
six A. M,. saw a strange sail to the 
eastward. She proved to be a 
sloop under French colours. I 
chased, firing several shots ather, 
within gun-shot of the forts of St. 
Domingo. Finding it impossible 
to take her, I gave chase to a brig 
to the westward ; she proved to be 
an American.—At half past four, 
saw a schooner standing out of St. 
Domingo, steering direct for us. 
J was intermed by the Spaniards 
on board that she was a French na- 
tional schooner. I immediately 
hauled ovt with my prize, that I 
might have sea-room in case she 
attempted to retseat : this being ac- 
complished, at eight she a sail 
and hove-te, with the prize under 

lee quarter. At half past 
; Bis, the schooner, to windw ard, 


the 
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edged down within musket-shor, 
and opened a very heavy fire of 
muskeiry and freat puns, which 
Was Immeciately returned by the 
Gsracieuse under my command 
At nine, he bore down with an o 
tention of boarding, but met with 
so warm a reception as obliged 
him to haul his wind: he continued 
the engagement. At twenty mi- 
nutes past nine made a second at 
tempt to board. Finding it iMpos- 
ae 
sible, made all sail, firing his stern 
chasers and musketry. At eleven 
he tacked, and stood in for the 
land. I immediately opened 2 
very heavy fire of grape and canis. 
ter, with small arms, which con. 
tinued till half past three A. M. at 
which time he ran on shore on 
Point Vizoa.—Finding the reef all 
round him, I hove-to within half 
a mile from the recf, until half 
past tour: I then saw him going 
along shore with his sweeps ; made 
all sail in chase. At half past 
seven, observed him haul-in for the 
land ; aft a quarter past eight run 
her on shore on Point de Selina, 
and landed her crew off the bow- 
sprit. I ran-in, and came-to in 
Bier fathoms water, with springs 
on the cable ; out boat and sent a 
hawser on board her, with an in- 
tention it posstble to get her off; 
but when [ got on board, trom 
the number of shot-holes between 
wind and water, she had completes 
ly filled. She was as fine a vessel 
of her class as I ever saw, and 
would have done for his majesty’s 
service. Her force consisted in a 
beautiful long brass } 2-pounder, 
mounted on a circle in midshipy 
which 1 have got on board ; two 
long brass 4-pounders, and four 
brass swivels, 3-pounders, with 
06 men armed with small arms 
Finding it impossible for the boats 
to do any thing, from the — 
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surf on the beach, I continued here 
until morning, and seat the boats, 
at half past three A. M. under the 
command of Messrs. Higgins and 
M‘Gill, in order to take out the 
Jong gun, and destroy the vessel ; 
which was effectually completed 
by them. It is impossible to tind 
words sufficient to express the ge- 
neral good and gallant conduct of 
the officers and crew. I feel plea- 
sure in informing you we have not 
a man killed; the only persons 
wounded were Mr. Robert Marley, 
midshipman; Thomas Knox and 
Joseph Ligo, seamen. ‘The number 
of the enemy’s killed and wounded 
js unknown, but must have been 
considerable, as 1 could plainly see 
them carrying the wounded into 
the bushes. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ‘T. B. Smirn. 
J, R. Dacres, esq. rear-admiral 

of the red, &c. 


Hercule, at Sea, May 17, 18035. 
Sir, 

Ihave the honour to inclose, for 
their lordships’ information, the 
copy of a letter I have received 
from captain Woolsey, of his ma- 
Jesty’s sloop Papillon, acquainting 
me of his having, by stratagem, 
caused one of the felucca-rigged 
Privateers to be captured, thai an- 
hoy the coast of the island of Ja- 
maica. 

Iam, &c. 


J. R. Dacres. 


Papillon, Savanna la Mar, 
" April 15, 1805. 
Sir, 


Having anchored at Savanna 
la Mar, | gained intelligence from 
the master of a droger, that a 
Spanish felucca-rigged privateer 
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was off the west end, to the very 
poe annoyance of the coast; and 

eing very apprehensive she might 
make her escape should I go after 
her in the Papillon, I judged it 
best to try and take her by strata- 
gem. I accordingly got one of the 
merchant ships’ shaliops, and dis- 
patched lieutenant Prieur, with 25 
men, disguising her as a droger: 
at eight the same evening, he fell 
in with the privateer close under 
the land; lieut. Prieur, in a very 
cool and brave manner, allowed 
her to row alongside and make 
herself fast before the enemy dis- 
covered his mistake: he then or- 
dered the men from below, fired 
a volley of musketry into her, and 
boarded; and I am happy to inform 
you, in four minutes she was com- 
pletely in our possession. She 
proves to be the Conception, Spa- 
nish privateer, of one brass threes 
pounder and 25 men, well armed 
and equipped, about twentv-five 
tons burthen, out five days from 
Manchoneal harbour, in the island 
of Cuba, and had made no cap- 
ture. 

The loss of the enemy was con- 
siderable, having had seven men 
killed and drowned, and eicht bad. 
ly wounded ; we, I am happy to 
say, had only two slightly wound. 
ed: fourof her men swam on shore, 
and have since been taken up by 
the militia: the prisoners I landed 
here, who were taken charge of by 
the militia: the wounded are in the 
hospital, with proper medical atten- 
dance. ‘The conduct of lieutenant 
Prieur and Mr. J. Christie, purser 
(who volunteered his services), the 
petty officers and men on this occa- 
sion, I cannot too highly recom- 
mend to your notice. 

lam, &c. 
(Signed) Ww. Wootsry. 
(rE 3) Hercule, 
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Hercule, at Sea, May 17, 1805. 
Str, 

{ have the honour to inclose, for 
the information ot the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, the 
copy of a letter from the hon, Cape 
tain Murray, of his majesty’s ship 
Franchise, to rear. admiral Dacres. 


His majesty's ship La Franchise, off 


Cura;oa, April 25, 1805. 
Sir, 
T have the henour to inform you, 
that on my arrival off the town of 
this island, on the 2tth instant, we 


observed a schooner to leeward of 


us: on standing tor her she hauled 
in under the tort of Port Maria, 
and come to an anchorage: we 
follo wed ; ind, after about an 
hour's firing at the tort and her, 
we had the satisfaction to get her 
out. She pre ved to be a tender to 
the Dutch tiiwate Kelen Hasshler, 
now lying at Curagoa, and com- 
mande! by a lieutenant, with thir- 
ty-five men, twentv ot which, 
with the lieutenant and surgeon, 
wereon board when taken possession 
of, the forme: wounded ; the rest 
made their ¢ epee on shore. We 
have, unfortunately, one man ver) 
badly wounded and two slightly ; 
some of our rigeing cut, but not 
materially damaced, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Joun Mvureay, 
To J. R. Dacres, esq. commander 
m chiet, XC. 


Copy of two Ictrers fram capt: in 
Nourse, of his m; ajesty’s ship 
Barbi taal and captain Cribb, 
ef the Kingsfisher, to rear-admi- 
ral Cochran 


his majesty's ship Barladces, at 
ea, {pri 8, le OO. 
Str, 
I hee leave to inform you, that 


’ 


bis majesty’s ship Barbadoes, 


my command, this duy captured 
in sight of the island of Barba. 
does, La Desirée French privateer 
schooner, of 14 guns and 7] mer: 
out four days from Guadalo Pe 
and h: ad not made any capture : she 
had the temerity, after being de. 
coyed within musket shot, to return 
the fire of several ech ides with 
musketry, by which she suffered 
i seven men killed and wounded. 
] have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed) Joser H Nov 
To rear-ndmiral Cochrane, 
commander in chief, &c. 


Fi is majesty” § S§ loopy Kingsf sher, 
off Cupe Si Juan, April V1, 1605, 


' 
Sir, 


Two boats irom the ship under 
mv command, under the directiva 
of Heutcrants Standish and Smith, 
brouebt out irom the anchorare ot 
the above cape the Damas Spanish 
privatecr, pierced for four guns, 
mounting only one $- pou ler, lor. 


ty waiuskets, with a crew of fi 

ENC ] he -nonen Pe crow 
mad me resistance both from 
the v4 ( , ‘ J 4 | Shh re if ] ive 
» > ©. . | _— 
tne fj re to agia wt Was ut 
, ‘ © s 4 * 
le pale Waid t juipped 4 us74 
igo at Cumana, for a cruize 0 
tor . i 2 tly : Wus her fir r and 


uUnsua cessful emort. 
[ arm, .&c. 
W. R. Cerna, commander. 
The hon. admiral Cocnrane, 
) 


. , . a - 
~~ . i% tT 
comimonder m chiel, &c. 


14. About eieht o’clock, a fire 
broke out in a factory belongmg 
to Messrs. Buchan and Shaw, si 
tuted in Higher Ardwick, near 
Manchester ; and such was tbe 
resistibic ee, of the devouring 
element, that in Jess than an hout 
the whole bundy nara xh sti ries hig’ h) 
wis reduce d to a he ap of sulin’. 
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s of every kind, to a very 
considerable amount, were likewise 
destroyed. From the circumstance 
of neither fre nor candle having 
been used in the factory for se- 
veral days prior to this un‘ortunate 
event, the strongest suspicions are 
entertained of its being the deed 
of some malicious incendiary. A 
man, in running down a hill to- 
wards the scene of contlagration, 
had his leg broke, and was imme- 
ditely carried to the mfirmary. 

15. The cathedral church of 
Linceln was discovered to have 
been robbed ot the whole of the 
gommunion plate, consisting of a 
yery large dish, three plates, two 
large Hagons, two cups and co- 
vers, and two large candlesticks. 
The whole is solid silver, gilt with 
gold; the value of which was sup- 
posed to be 5004, “The last time it 
Was seen was on Tuesday se’nnight, 
when the man who has them un. 
der his care sent the keys with a 
boy to show it toa stranger. ‘I'he 
rubbers must have picked tive locks, 
and there is no appearance of any 
violence on any of the locks ; which 
niakes the robbery very mysterious, 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
July 16, 

oe 2 pe “s pe oa hee 
Me rol ; is brother- 
inlaw the rey. Mr. Holwell Carr, 
Was determined in the court of 

cuancery, 
By the will of 
Wm C 


utle 


the testator, sir 
ary NO One possessing the 
. of cart of Errol was to retain 
the possession of the estate of Etall 
‘ ‘ orthumberland, When the 
ion. Wm. Carr, the present earl 
succeeded to the title in 1798, the 
sien Loy, westion devolved to his 
wh pany ans iotte Holwell, who, 
ms Pha husband, took the name 
ae of Carr; but to prevent 

6440n and disputes, lady Char- 


occuURR 
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lotte divided the income of the 
estate with lord Errol Qn_ her 
death, in 18®., her right devoived 
to her infant son; when the present 
contest commenced. By the de- 
cision of the court of king’s bench, 
confirmed yesterday by the court 
of chancery, Mr. Carr's child ts 
deemed to be in immediate possese 
sion, and on his attaining the age 
of twenty-one will be entitled to a 
great accumulated fortune, and, by 
cutting otf the entail, will be em- 
powered to keep possession of the 
estate, on succeeding to the earle 
dom of Errol. 

16. A young brood of woods 
eocks have been found en the 
estate of Ballater, in the county of 
Aberdeen, completely hatched, and 
ready to take the wing. 

Monday forenoon, as the new 
$2-pounders were conveying from 
the gun-wharf to the citadel, Ply- 
mouth, by the royal artillery horses 
and their drivers, to be mounted 
on the west curtain and on the 
angles and flanks of Ligonier’s and 
the king’s bastions, towards the 
land front, going up the hill of 
Hoe-lane, one of the thill horses 
slipped ; by which means the leaders 
fell, and the drivers under them, 
the gun dragging the horses to the 
bottom, where it was «stopped by 
the exertions of the rest of the men, 
or the consequences might have’ 
been fatal to all the drivers and’ 
horses. Luckily the horses and 
drivers were only bruised, the fors 
mer having cut thei knees’ and 
shoulders; the latter were bruised 
in their sides and legs, and were 
sent to the hospital. 


KING’S BENCH, GUILDHALL, 
July 16. 
Lindley v. Wobd, esq. 
This was an action by, the opwn- 
ers of the Regulus private ship of 


‘ (E 4) Wills 
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war, against the defendant, the 
captain of his majesty’s ship Acasta, 
for having impressed *our men of 
the crew of the Regulus, contrary 
to the letter of protection granted 
by the lords of the admiralty, and 
in consequence of which they took 
four shares less of prize in a cap- 
ture of a French merchantman, 
captured jointly by them and an- 
other ship of war, than they other- 
wise would have donc. 

The solicicor-general, for the 
plaintiffs, stated, that for this ves- 
sel they had procured letters of 
marque tocruizeagainst the French. 
The action was brought not so 
much to obtain a liberal compen. 
sation in damages, as that the law 
on the subject of the impress might 
be correctly understood, for there 
must be an end of all hostility by 
private ships of war, it they wre 
to be deprived of their men at we 
pleasure of every commander in 
the king’s service. The commise 


sioners for executing the office of 


lord high admiral had granted 
rotection to 70 men on board the 
a for the term of three 
months, commencing on the 27th 
of May 1803, and it would be seen 
that this privilege was violated 
within the period stated. This pri- 
vateer, fallugg in with the Acasta 
frigate, the defendant sent his licu- 
tenant, Mr. Grifiths, on board, in 
the Bay of Biscay. On the ap- 
pearance of this officer, the whole 
crew were ordered on deck, and 
six ot them were selected to go 
in the Acasta’s boat. Mr. White, 
who commanded the Regulus, ac- 
companied them, and in vain show- 
ed the protection with which he 
was provided: two, however, it 
was the good pleasure of the de- 
fendant to resign. After this oc- 
currence, the Regulus joined com- 


pany with ‘Se Ajax, and, cruisin 
together, they fell in with a Freack 
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vessel, called Le Bon Ceeur, which 
they captured, and which produced 
after all expenses were deducted, 
nearly 10,000/. By the order of 
his majesty, the division of a prize 
made by private ships of war was 
apportioned to each according to 
the number of men of which’ the 
crew consisted. The share to which 
these four men would have been 
entitled, was 158h. 5 Md to 
which the bounty of three guineas 
and a half each being added, the 
total constituted the claim, on this 
part of the special damage, of ] 79) 
19s. tld. ‘The jury would like. 
wise consider the injury the plains 
tiffs sustained by the loss of the ser. 
vice otf these four men in other 
respects, although it could not be 
easuy reduced to calculation. 
Benjamin Lindley deposed to the 
names of the owners. James Ap. 
derson, from the admiralty, proved 
the letter of marque, and Mr. Rey. 
nolds, from the same office, proved 
the identity of the seal, and of the 
protection. The latter was read 
m court by the clerk, and expressed, 
that the men were not to be liable 
to the impress when on board, or 
in the ship's boat performing their 
duty to the vessel, Among the 
names of the mariners protected, 
there appeared to he those of Hugh 
Jones,Charles Macarty, John Wha- 
ley, and Edward Hawke. William 
Wheatly delivered in the procla 
mation ander which the distribt- 
tion of prizes’ was directed. 
William Burton, a_ sailor on 
board the Regulus, deposed to the 
detention of the four men, and to 
the general statement of facts m 
the opening of the learned counsel. 
Mr. Erskine. —(Q. I warrant you 
they kept Edward Hawke ?—A. 
Yes, he was as good a man as any 
among us. a 
After a long cross-exammmation 


by Mr. Garrow, it appeared that 


the 


Se ee ee ee ee 





wey «6 OCC © 
the Regulus had not her compte- 
ment ot 70 men when she sailed 5 
en which the learned counsel took 
an objection, as the act of the 3 
Geo. [11. made such protections 
invalid, unless the number of men 
were correct. 

Mr. Erskine observed, in reply, 
that the act just referred to ceased 
with the last war, and that the new 
act for the same purpose, in the 
present war, did not commence 
till the 12th of August 15805; 
whereas this transaction happened 
inthe preceding June ; so that either 
the one or the other could have no 
operation in this cause. 

Mr. Garrow said, that although 
the soliciter-reneral was instructed 
to declare his clients had no ava- 
ricious views unfriendly to the gal- 
lant officer who was the defendant 
ia this cause, he had pressed the 
claim of the plaintiffs co the utmost 
farhing. Another pretension Was, 
that the plaintitls were opulent 
merchants and ship-owners, and 
were desirous that the law with 
respect to naval property should 
be correctly understood, and wide- 
ly promulgated. Nothing was more 
accurately understood tlian the law 
on this subject ; his lordship had 
la ly given the authority of his 
Gictum in the case of a Greenland 
ship, and whatever had his sane- 
ton could not fail to be extensively 
circulate d, He shy uld prove that 
impressed, that 
they ve ‘UNLEK red on board the 
king S ship, and received the boun- 
“money ; and to substantiate these 
facts he should 


wie Men Were not 


Ai produce lreutanant 
44s, Whom his learned friend 
ac prudently declined to call. 
Lieut. John Grihths did not 
‘Upport these instructions to the 
‘ araed counsel. He said the men 
were orourht on board, they did 
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not enter immediately, and he could 
not tell how soon they complied 
with the proposals. 

Lord. Ellenborough said, their 
entering atterwards could have no 
injiucnce in the present cause, and 
there was no doubt the men weré 
impressed, ‘The privateer haviag 


‘been thus stripped of a portion of 


her crew, and the parties having 
been deprived of the quantum of 
reward to which they would have 
been entitled, no doubt could re. 
main on the minds of the jury as 
to the remuneration they ought to 


receive. What the defendant hag 
done may be excusable, and the 
admiralty, perhaps, micht indem- 


nify him; but in the present ins 
stance, this could not (eo taken in- 
to consideration—Verdict for the 
plaintitts—I724. 195. Ld. 

19, A melancholy aiToir took 
place at Braimtree, in Essex. A 
party belonging to the 4#2d rege 
ment were at that place, among 
whom were several volunteers {rom 
the militia. Of those quartered at 
the Swan public-house, nu bemey 
bserved by the landlord, at eleven 
o'clock at night, that one was ab- 
sent, hie desired his comrade 6 
acquaint him, that unless he came 


. 
direct!y to his () mrters, ie doors 
1 ‘ . % 
would be fastened, and he should 


not be admitted. Betore twelve he 
' | P \ y \4 
knocked at the door; when Mr. 
Cousins, the landlord, told hun [rom 
his chamber window, that he could 
not allow it to be Op red at that 
imMprope! time. Soon after a very 
large was thrown, which 
a) 


ty y , , + 
forced the door, and the solder 


stone 


entered. Hearing hin in the kitcue 
en, Mr. Cousins went down, and 
called upon a neighbour, a hatter, 
to assist in securing the soldier ; 
who having surrendered, the iands 
lord ran for a constable, in order 
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to deliver him into his charge. In 


the mean ume a scufile ensued be- 


tween him and the hatier; who 
was sO much intimidated by the 
fear that he would be assisted by 
his com rades above st: 1ir's, that he 
took refuge in a retired part of the 
house. When the landlord return- 
ed, the offender had gone to his 
bed-room ; and on the landlord 
nd constable following, with an 
7 ‘ent to take him into custody, 
they were attacked by the soldiers, 
now five in number, with bludgeons, 
who foreed them precipitately to 
retreat. In a short time a number 
of the netwhbours, alarmed at the 
noise, edtened to render assistance 
uw quelling the riot. They, how- 
ever, no sooner appeared, than 
they were outrageously assaulted, 
and compelled to retire. “lwo of 
the scldiers were now stationed at 
the door, while the others searched 
the house tor the landlord, the 
avowed object of Uieir vengeance. 
Fortunately, however, he had taken 
the precaution of conce. line him- 
self ina neighbour’s house. At 
this juncture a poor man, named 
Levitt, passing that ay to obtain 
assistance for his wite, she being in 
labour, immediately on his being 
observed by the soldiers, wae sup- 
pose ‘d him the object of thetr search, 
particularly as, in the moment of 
alarm, he ei ndeavou! red to avoid 
them, they ran atter him, and, pur- 
Sung him to his own door, there 
beat him so inhumanly on the head, 
that his recovery is much doubted. 
Bui the con: equences of thi s brut: il 
outrage did not end here. The 
wite of Levitt, hearine her husband 
calling out murder! and entre: iting 
ASSISt: an ce, Was so greatly al; wened, 
that she fell] into viok ut tits, and 
didnot Csurviy ethe shoc k her teelines 
had sustained more thin an } 2 


hated LIN An MOUT. 


Admiralty-office, July 27 
- J =i 


Copies of letters tansm itted 
rear-admiral Dacres, command der 
in chief of his majesty’s shi; s and 
vessels at Jamaica, to W 
den, CS. 


by 


. M. Uy} 


Surveillante, Mey 3, 
Sir, 
I beg leave to inform you, tha 
his miajesty’s ship under my come 
mand has this day, in lat. 20, $7, 
N. long. 82. 36. W. captured the 
Spanish schooner privateer E} Re. 
fusgo, mounting three guns, and 
having on board fifty-three men 
She has been out fifteen days, and 
taken nothing. 
Iam, &c. 


Jouw Bruiew, 
To James Richard Dacres, esq. 


fis mty 3 sloop Pi terell, off § i. 
Jago d de Cuba, Mey 13, 1803. 
Sir, 

T have the honour to inform you, 
his majesty’s sloop under my com. 
mand captured this day, at four 
A. M. 2% er a chase of two hours, 
a remarkably fine B inish privateer 
schooner, carrying a rong 16-poune. 
er and four SIXCS, and had on board 
106 men. She satled from St. Jago 
twenty-four hours previo us to her 
falling into our hands, and had 
taken “nothing. 

I am, &c. 
J. Lamporys. 


To James Richard Dacres, es4- 


His majesty's sloop Racoon, of 
Lucea, May 13. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you, onthe 
11th instant, being at the anchorage 
at Montego Bay, observed an enet- 
my’ s schooner boarding a droge rer; 
immediately slipped andg: ave chasty 


bat from her super rity in rowing 


and 


—_ 
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and sailing 1D light winds, she et- 
-~ wal ‘ . ] ? a . . 
fected her escape with Aer prize 


return 


ic ecod 
Pa 


into Cape Cruz. On my 
this Stal tro Nn, ] ha 


mtv 

fortune to fall in with ns { capture 
\ » ote ler mAriuwof? ve Noaey 

the Opanisa TELUCCA PTiVaies & } 


Fe ix ki Socoray 
Poth ee eS 
and one S-pounder Ui 


had 40 men on 
ard, owes 
over board in the chase, out from 
St. Jago eleven days, and had 
taken but one droge >t 
[have the honour tobe, &c. 
Evwakp CroFron. 


ic 2 igue. 


“s ship Seine 
£7 CIMUE i, “li i il 3 ) 


Sir, 
This afternoon I. captured La 


Perseverante Vren 
$ three hours. 
y fast-suilime 
hew 
COM. 


} 
valect, aft era Chase 
She. is 2 
fine vessel, three 
re mypered, and fa 


remarkab 
year's old, 
stened with 
pomu On 1 bol ts ¢ f t irae dimensions, 
has four one long 


tw 1. - ' . 
iweive, Her comptemie: (4) m 


{ — } 
ePOUNGCTS an 
ain auld i}, 


' * ’ ‘ab! , 
St when tuken. She hiss 


been out twelve days f Grida- 


nglish 


rom 


“asd swatere ] 
Ana d« ipeurea «lil 


; 
o ip ‘ 
‘ 


swoop, the Apc Nilo of 3 ermudas, 
] an, XK . 
os Davin Arxins. 
4 James Richard ] dine re’s, ‘SC. 
\ yi wm . = : ; . 
ive jom—~ 2 410 Ve Aw Wil’ 13) COM 


tt me at 
and 


} ny Vv the i tptlure ot the 
Tre . . . 
privateer, ren lered essential 


6CT | ‘ee 
we Feu ve 


>? . 
“¢é ty off. 


sad lla, 
M 


gy O° 
4 e “je 


Sir, 
"rT 
c —, ty } 
ee -_ tebl oda bi ge 1} tenant Bi. ind 
Of Marine aals EEE 
nines, Commun Hiinerthe Beine’s $ 
iy antriwed eh. 
“Captured the Spunish schoon- 
Cc ONncentinr 
: Conception, of two guns lone 
> j | 48 : 4 
Peeves and ten men. She had 
mi pPassen r i} } 
} 4 oh i>» )}) board, who 
8 IN MAAIYY some resistance ¢ 
vut ’ 


Withstand the 


R RUVE 


off 


} 
ch schoonet pri 


/.. ye 
Porto Rico, 
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gallant attack of the barge. The 
ptsseny ers escaped ima m: tl boat. 
‘he Cenception is from Santa 
Moxta Martha, Jaden with log. 
wood’; a new schooner, and sails 
vory fast; the (nine ina 
nurril: r) appear si kly, and I shall 
1: wd them mme re ite ely to prevent 
snto the 
Seine; which I trust will meet your 
approbation. 
have the honour, &c. 
Daviv Arxing 


pi ISOMeCTs 


ha ert); wet . } . 
the introduction of dit ease 


Fis mit} sly's ¢/ ip / eureux, 
Port Royal, Janiaica, June 3. 
Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you, 
that on the Sist inst. off Cape Ni- 
cola Mole, I fell in with and cap- 
ured the French felucca privateer 
Lia Desirée, of one carriage un and 
40 men. 
] have the honour to be &e. 
a UR! YOuUNGHUSUAND. 
Richard Dacres, esy. 
&c. &e. 


To James 


Fis maje ety sship Blanche, off Point 
Nevea, st. D MINS, June 10, i500. 
Sin, 

I ber leave to icquaint you of 
mv havi: vw this mori ning captured 
L?Aanitie "Fren h national scho Ne 
er, Monsteur Francis Duputs, lieu. 
tenint dev: ~ seau, Ccotumander, 
pierced for 1k guns and t5 mea, 
with dispatches ‘from general Ler. 
rand to St. Jago de Cuba, after a 
chase of 11 hours. 

L’Amitié is a remarkably fine 
Ves el, od % »pered and fast C] ned, and 
in every on fit for his majesty’s 
service. During the chase she 
threw overboard one long brass 18- 
and six G-pounders. 

[ am, ac. 
Zacusary Muper. 
To rear-admiral Dacres, com- 
miander ta chief, 


Hu 
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Flis majesty’s ship Vercule, 
Port Koyal, June 16. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inclose, for 
the informution of the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, a hist 
of vessels captured, re-captured, 
and destroyed by his majesty’s ships 
and vessels under my command, 
between the Ist of March and the 
Jst of June. 

Iam, &c. 


J.R. Daceres. 


A list of vessels captured, destroy- 
ed, and re-capiured by his mu- 
jesty’s ships and vessels on the 
Jamaica station, under the com- 
mand of James Richard Dacres, 
esq. rear-admira) of the red, &c. 
&c. berween the Ist of March 
and the Ist of Jane 180°. 

Spanish schooner Santa Rosa, of 
three guns and 57 men; cap- 
tured by the Hunter, captain In- 
giefeld. 

French schooner Elizabeth, laden 
with sundries; captured by the 
John Bulleutter, lieutenant Kort- 
wright. : 

American brig Panther, laden with 
coffee, &c.; captured by the 
Fairy, captain Creyke. 

French schooner Hazard, of six 
= and 80 men; captured by 
the Blanche, captain Mudge. 

A French sloop (name unknown), 
laden with tustic ; captured: by 
the Racoon, captain Creat don: 

A French national schooner (name 
unknown ), of one brass long 12- 
pounder, two brass I ng 4- 
pounders, four brass S-pound 
swivels, and 96 men ; destroyed 
by the Gracieuse schooner ten- 
der, Mr. Smith, midshipman of 
the Hercule. 

French schooner Flying Fish, laden 
with dry goods, &c.; captured 
by the Snake, captain Bowen. 


Clr Pa Pt 


Dutch schooner Antelope, of five 
guns and St men; captured by 
the Stork, Cape um Ie Geyre. ; 

British schooner Desiié: ; 
tured by the Parillon. ear 
WT ihleie I fillon, Cape 

Spantsh felucea Conception, of one 
gun and 25 men; captured by 
the Papillon, captain Wooler, 

Spanish schooner Don Carlos; cap. 
tured bY the Gracieuse schooner 
tender, Mr. Smith, midshtpmay 
of the Hercule, 

Spanish brig Santa Elena, ladeg 
with cocoa in bulk ; captured by 
the For:une, captain Vansittart. 

Spanish ship Benjamin, laden with 
S2 negroes; capture by the 
Princess Charlotte, captain Gard. 
ner. 

A Dutch schooner, (nome um. 
known,) tender to a Dutch fri. 

are, of 35 men, laden with 
Femibee and rice; captured by 
the Franchise, captain Murray. 

American ship Anna, laden with 
lumber ; re-captured by the Di 
ana, captain Maling. 

Spanish schooner Santa Anna, of 
one. long: 18-pounder, four 6+ 
pounders, and 106 men, laden 
with provisions ; captured by the 
Peterell, captain Lamborn. 

Dutch schooner William George 
Frederick, laden with hollands 
in cases; captured by the Blanche, 
captain Mudge. 

French schooner La Tape-a-bord, 
of four 6-pounders and 46 men; 
captured by the Unicorn, ¢ap- 
tain Hardyman. 

Spanish schooner Santa Severin, 
laden with pitch and tar; ep 
tured by the Penguin, captaa 
Morris. ; 

Spanish sloop Diligente, laden with 
horses and nicaragua wood; cap 
tured by the Blanche, captaia 
Mudge. 


; Peep, 


410 


British ship Mary, laden wit 


1S 
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uce; re-captured by 
yes 4 soba Price. 

spanish ship Esmaraldo, laden 
with quicksilver and iron; capt. 
a by the Penguin, captain 


British ship Salus, laden with 
island produce ; re-captured by 
the Prmcess Charlotte, captain 
Gardner. 

ish schooner San Ignasio, la- 
den with sundries; captured 
by the Seine, captain Ackins. 
Droit of admiralty. 
Spanish schooner Refuseo, of three 
and 53 men ; destroyed by 
Surveillante, captain Bligh. 

American schooner Courier, laden 
with naval stores; captured by 
the Diana, captain Maling. 

American schooner Ann and Har- 
not, laden with sundries; ree 
captured by the Diana, captain 
Maling. 

French ship General-Erneuf, late 
his majesty’s sloop Lily, of 
eghieen 12-pounder carronades, 
two long 4-pounders, 129 sea- 
men, and 3] soldiers; sunk, and 
exploded as going ¢own, by the 
Renard, captain Coghlan. 

Spanish schooner San Felix y So- 
coro, of one gun and 40 men ; 
captured by the Racoon, captain 
Crofton. 

French shooner Perseverante, of 
one] 2-pounder, four 1-pounders, 
and S# men ; captured by the 
Seine, captain Atkins. 

Spanish schooner Elizabeth, of ten 
guns and 47 men ; captured by 

Bacchante, captain Dash- 
Wood. 

Spanish schooner Conception, of 
two long 6-pounders and 19 
men; captured by the barge of 

the Seine, lieutenant Bland of 
Marines, 

French schooner Desirée, of one 
Gen and 50 men; destroyed by 
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the Heureux, captain Younghus-, 

band. 

J. R. Dacres. 
Copy of a letter from captain 

Poyntz, commander of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Melampus, to Wil. 
fiom Marsden, esq. dated in Ply- 

mouth Sound, the 22d inst. 

Sir, 

IT beg you will be pleased to in- 
form my lords commissiovers of 
the admiralty of my arrival at 
this port with the Hydra, prize to 
the Melampns; for the particulars 
of which I beg to refer you to a 
copy of my letter to admiral Corie 
walis, herewith enclosed. 

Tam, &c. 
Srerurn Poyntz. 


Melumpus, Plymouth Sound, 
July 22, 1803. 
Sir, 


I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that, in executing admiral 
lord Gardner's orders, his majes- 
ty’s ship under my command, the 
Isth instant, in lat. 50 deg. N. 
long 20 deg. W. captured the Hy- 
dra Spanish private ship of war, of 
28 guns, mounting 22 long nines 
on the main deck, leaving two 
spare ports, and six sixes on the 
quarter deck, with a complement 
of 192 men, three of whom were 
killed, and several wounded, in 
the skirmish. Her cruize of four 
months terminated on the seven- 
teenth day without any loss to the 
trade of this country; and her sue 
perior qualifications induce me to 
recommend her for his majesty’s 
service. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
S. Poyntz. 
To admiral Cornwallis, &c. 


Copy of a letter from rear-admiral 
Drury to William Marsden, esq. 
dated 
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dated atCork, the 2st in- 
stant. 
Sir, 

You will please to acquaint the 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, that his majesty’s ships To- 

aze and Venus arrived here this 
day with L’Hirondelle, a French 
brig privateer of 16 guns and £O 
men, prize to the latter. Inclosed 
i transmit a letter from capt. Mat- 
son, which will inform their lord- 
ships of the particnlars of the cap- 
ture. ber leave to mention that 
captain Maison describes this brig 
as sailing extraordinarily well ; that 
the Venus tock her by having her 
to leeward and out-carrying her, 
and that by the wind she sails much 
faster than the Venus. 
lam, &c. 
* W.O’B. Devry. 


Venus, Cork hartour, 
July 21, 1805. 
Sir, 

I have the satisfaction to ac- 
quaint you, that his majesty’s ship 
nnder my command, on the morn- 
ing, at daylight, ot the 1Oth instant, 
being in the lat. 48 deg. 24 min. 
N. and about the long. 14 deg. W. 
gave chase to a sail bearing west ; 
and after arun of 66 milesW.N.W. 
with a fine breeze from the north- 
east, in six hours came up with 
and captured L/Hirondelle French 

rivateer brig, belongmg to Dun. 
Kirk, mounting !6 guns, four sixes, 
and the rest three-pounders—two 
of the former were thrown over. 
board in the chase—and havingon 
board 90 men; left Gegeon in 
Spain the 27th of last month, and 
has not since made any capture. 

This brig, on her former cruize, 
fell in with and took the Queen 
Charlotte packet, captain Mudge, 
after an action of two hours, on 
the lGth of May last, in the lat. 47 


S se a |S (July, 


deg. 20 min. N. and long. 12 deg 

o ; ih? i ; o. 

20 min. W. and Captured several 

Other vessels. 

L have the honour to he, &e. 

H. Martsox 

W. O’Bryen Drury, esq rear. 

admiral of the blue; &c. 


29. A melancholy affair came 
to light last week, in the neigh. 
bourhood of Pattendale, Cumber. 
land : 

A shepherd of Mr. Mounsev’s, 
in looking atter his sheep upon the 
summit of the stupendous moun. 
tain Kelvellyn, was alarmed br 
the barking of a dog; and upon 
going to the spot from whence it 
proceeded, found the arms, thighs, 
and some other bones of a man, 
robbed of their flesh, and bleached 
as white as snow; the arm-bones 
were covered by a pair of tattered 
black coat sleeves: upon examin. 
ing further he found a gold watch, 
and a pocket-book, in which were 
papers that led tothe discovery of 
his name, which isGough. He was 
a gentleman of fortune in Man- 
chester, and used every year to 
rambie upon these mountains, fish 
ing among the tarns: he has never 
been scen since last April, so that 
he must have lain at the foot of 
the precipice, down which he had 
fallen, since that time. ‘There 1s 
no appearance of his litue dog 
having any other subsistence than 
grass; for it undoubtedly would not 
teed upon its master, but the flesh 
has been consumed by maggots 
What is extraordinary, the poor 
little animal had pupped dunng 
the time ; one pup was dead by its 
side, the others have probably been 
carried off by birds of prey. 


Admiralty-ofice, July 21, 1805. 


- 


Copy of a letter from the hon. ad. 


n.iral Cornwallis, commander ”, 
chic 
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of his majesty’s ships and 
at in the Channel, &c. to 
William Marsden, esq.» dated 
Ville de Paris, off Ushant, 28th 

July, 1805, eight P. M. 

Sir, 

] as the pleasure to enclose, 
for the information of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, a 
letter from vice-admiral str Robert 
Calder, giving an account of his 
success against the combined squa- 
drons of France and Spain. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


W. Cornwattis. 


re 
2U >» 


Prince of Wales, July 23, 1805, 


Sir, 

Yesterday, at noon, lat. 43 deg. 
9 min. N. long. 11 deg. 17 min. 
W. I was favoured with a view of 
the combined squadrons of France 
and Spain, consisting of twenty 
sail of the line, also three large 
ships armed en flute, of about fifty 
guns each, with five frigates and 
three brigs; the force under my 
directions at this time consisting of 
fifteen sail of the line, two frigates, 
a cutter 2nd a lugger. I imme- 
diately stood towards the enemy 
with the squadron, making the 
needful signals for battle in the 
closest order ; and on closing with 
them, I made the Sif nal for at- 
tacking their centre. When I had 
teached their rear I tacked the 
squadron insuccession: thisbrought 
ws close up under their lee; and 
when our headmost ships reached 
their centre, the enemy were tack- 
ag M™ succession: this obliyed me 
to make again the same manauvre, 
by which | brought on an action 
which lasted upwards of four hours, 

[ found it necessary to bring- 
to the squadron to cover the two 
“aptured ships, whose names are 


* St. Rafael, 84 guns. Firm, 74 guos 
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in the margin®. I have to ob- 
serve, the enemy had every ad- 
vantage of wind and weather du- 
ring the whole day. The weather 
had been foggy at times a great 
part of the morning; and very soon 
after we had brought them to ac. 
tion, the fog was so very thick at 
intervals, that we could with great 
difficulty see the ship a-head or a- 
stern of us: this rendered it im- 
possible to take the advantages of 
the enemy by signals I could have 
wished to have done: had the 
weather been more favourable, I 
am led‘to believe the victory would 
have been more complete. I have 
very great pleasure in saying, every 
ship was conducted in the most 
masterly style; and I beg leave 
here publicly to return every cap- 
tain, officer, and man whom I had 
the honour to command on that 
day, my most grateful thanks, for 
their conspicuously gallant and very 
judicious conduct. 

The hon. captain Gardner, of 
the Hero, Ied the van squadron 
in a most masterly and officer-like 
manner, to whom I feel myself 
particularly indebted; as also to 
captain Cuming, for his assistance 
during the action. 

Inclosed is a list of the killed and 
wounded on board the different 
ships. If I may judge from the 
great slaughter on board the cape 
tured ships, the enemy must have 
suffered greatly, ‘They are now 
in sight to windward ; and when 
I have secured the captured ships, 
and put the squadron to rights, I 
shall endeavour to avail myself of 
any opportunity that may offer to 
give you some further account of 
these combined squadrons. 

I have the honour to be,Xc. 
R. Carpsr. 
Hon, admiral Cornwallis. 


Lia 















List of the ships of the squadron 
under the orders of vice-admiral 
sir Robert Calder, bart. on the 
22d of July, 1805. 


Hero—Hon. A. H. Gardner, 1 
killed, 4 wounded. 

Ajax—William Brown, 2 killed, 
16 wounded. 

Triumph—Henry Inman, 5 killed, 
6 wounded. 

Barflenr—George Martin, 3 killed, 
7 wounded. 

Agamemnon—John Harvey, 3 
wounded. 

Windsor Castle—Charles Boyles, 
10 killed, 35 wounded. 

Defiance—P. C. Durham, 1 killed, 
7 wounded. 

Prince of Wales—Vice-admiral sir 
Robert Calder, and capt. W.Cu- 
ming, S killed, 20 wounded. 

Repulse—Hon. A. K. Legge, 4 
wounded. 

Raisonnable—Josias Rowley, I kill- 
ed, | wounded. 

Dragon.—Edward Griffiths, none. 

Glory—Rear-admiral sir Charles 
Stirling, and capt. Samuel War- 
ren, 1 killed, } wounded. 

Warrior—S. Hood Linzee, none. 

Thunderer—W. Lechmere, 7 kill- 
ed, 11 wounded. 

Malta—Edward Buller, 5 killed, 
40 wounded. 


Frigates: Egyptienne—Hon. C. E. 
Fleming, no return. 

Syrius—W. Prowse, 2 killed, 3 
wounded. 

Frisk cutter—Lieut. J. Nicholson, 
none. 

Nile lugger—Lieut. G. Fennel, 
none, 

Total—41 killed, 158 wounded. 

(Signed) R. Cacvza. 


AUGUST. 
1. At Marlborough street, John 


Harryman, alias Smith—Walker 
—Oliver—Clarke, &c. was cxza- 
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(Augus, 
mined on various char 
fraud. Bs of 

The sama is one of the mose 

extraordinary characters in his 
fession ever brought to justice. He 
has duped all ranks of people to 
an unlimited extent, and in a way 
that could only be detected by the 
nicest discernment. His prmcipal 
acts, however, have been to de. 
fraud trades-people and others ig 
a more subordinate situation in life; 
for he generally represented him. 
self as coachman to a nobleman, 
and by the aid of fictitious names 
imposed on corn-dealers, tailors, 
salesmen, and many other trades. 
people, under pretence of interest. 
ing himself in their behalf, so far 
as to employ them to furnish him. 
self and others of his master’s ser- 
vants, with necessaries, as also the 
stables, &c. He was fully com. 
mitted for trial, and the parties 
bound over to prosecute at the Old 
Bailey. 
YORK ASSIZES. 
August 2. 

The King v. Joseph Mosey Allen 

and others. 

This was an information, filed 
by the attorney-general, at the 
instance of the house of commons, 
against Joseph Mosey Allen, of 
Knaresborouxh, gentleman, Ri- 
chard Dewse, linen-manufacturer, 
Thomas Abbott, weaver, William 
Whitehead, tailor, William Alli- 
son, auctioneer, and William Hen- 
lock, wine-merchant, for a riot at 
Knaresborough, on Monday, July 
30, 1804, and for preventing the 
election of a member of parliament 
for that borough, &c. 

The pleadings were opened by 
Mr. Sinclair, and the case laid be 
fore the jury by serjeant Cockell. 

Henry Dealtry, esq. from the 
crown-office, produced a copy of a 


writ issued to the sheriff of York- 
shire. 
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dire, for the ele rab 
soserve in parliament for the bo- 
rough of Knaresborough, in the 
room of William Cavendish, esq. 
and also a copy of the she: iff’s pre 

for the said election, to be 
ted on Monday, July 50, 1S04, 
On the precept was an indorse- 
ment, stating, that proctimation 
had been made for the election to 
he at eleven o’clock, and it was di- 


rected to the bailiff of Knaresbo- 


tion of a burzess 


oh. 

George Flint resides at Market- 
Weighton, and is entitled to a vote 
for Knaresborough. He wentthere 
on Sunday, the 29th of July, 180", 
and took up his abode at the Hart's 
Horns inn. That evening, about 
seven, he met with Mr. Allen, one 
of the defendants, who asked for 
his vote for his candidate, and put 
into his hand a printed paper. He 
replied, “he should vote to-mor- 
row.” The next morning he went 
towards the ‘Tolbooth, along with 
several neighbours. There was a 
great crowd: many people at the 
cross; this was about ten. On at- 
tempting to ascend the Steps, they 
Were driven back, and Mr. Biass 
was thrown down; he fell under 
the witness’s feet into the kennel. 
Mr. Thomas was also dow? 
right hand. He was lifted up. 

€got to the door of the Tolbooth, 
Which was shut. Hesaw A llen on 
we steps. Not being able to give 
his vote, he returned to the inn. 

his cross-examination, 
ated that he was a tenant to the 
duke of Devonshire ; that he has 
a freehold in Knaresborough ; that 
isa house in Kirkgate: he had 
& by deed, That he was informed 

election by Mr. Clayton, of 


sborough (an age , 
duke 5 (a gent of the 


on his 


he 


printer, in July 
aresborough ; on 
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the 26th of that month he receive 
ed of Mr. Simpson a MS. from 
which He printed a hand-bill. He 
struck off $00, for which he was 
paid by Mr. Allen, who ordered 
2) more, which were delivered. 
The hind-bi!! requested the votes 
for « Mr, Pinchgut,” 
and stated there would be no dine 
ner for the mock-electors; no ma- 
deira, ball, or supper for the ladies, 
no liquor for the swinish multitude, 
&e. &c. and that the election was 
fixed for the SOth inst. 

William Harland lives at Hobne 
on the Wolds, and is a tenant of 
the duke of Devonshire. He came 
with seven or eight other voters to 
the Hart’s Horns inn, at Knaresbo- 
rough, on the 29th of July. Three 
or four people looked in at the 
window, and said, althoush they 
were getting a good supper to- 
night, they would not have one to- 
morrow. He went the next morn- 
ing mto the market-place, where 
he saw a mob parading with an ass, 
and a figure upon the back 
and tront of which were fixed pa- 


Pp wisi nb ‘ 


i, ON 


} 
pers, with the words “ My. Pone 
sonby Pincheu - At ten o' ‘ ck 
he went Lo thie Hal! to vote. He 
saw several people fighting. Many 
seemed to Aeht with men who had 
papers in their hats, on which were 
written the words ™ Special cone 
stable.” Tle attemptcd to go up 
the steps, but he was | uhied backs 


his coat was torn; he 
down: when he 
he heard the pe 
him, kill him.” 
Wm. Blanchard went in the 
morning to the Town-hall, where 
he saw much fichting. Hesawthe 
some Iundreds) 
They threw 
He saw Mr. 
hie 


. iw Piacs 
atte; red t 5 ? a 


ue Silt Ul, at Danin 


mob ( here were 
attick the const i}! 
sticks and stones. 
Allen at the top of the steps. 
was near an ass, on which was the 


(F) 
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shy rey 
Ciigny 
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effigy of Mr. Ponsonby Pinchgut. 
He did not pay for his supper. He 
was not at the beginning of the ai- 


fray. 

Sir John Ingilby, bart. received 
a letter from Mr. Carr, requesting 
his attendance. He accordingly 
went, taking eight or nine of his 
servants and. tenants, whom he 
swore in as special constables. 
John Simpson, constable of Clint, 
was the only man who had any 
connection with Knaresborough. 
They arrived at Mr. Barnard’s, the 
Blue Bell inn, about nine o’clock 
in the morning. He saw a large 
multitude assembled in the market- 
place, when he got there. The 
mob said, “ he ought to be asham- 
ed of being there.’” He had twenty 
years ago supported the claims of 
the inhabitants in regard to their 
right to vote, but had never before 
been at the eicction there. When 
he first went to the Tolbooth, nei- 
ther of the bailiffs was there. 
Many people attempted to get up 
the steps. He asked if they were 
voters. Some were on the stairs, 
and some were left at the bottom. 
The landing at the top was wide, 
perhaps eight feet square. Allen 
was on the landing-place, close to 
an ass with a stuffed figure upon 
it: he had hold of the bridle. 
There was a label on its breast and 
back, “ Ponsonby Pinchgut.”’ The 
family name of lord Duncannon, 
the candidate, is Ponsonby. The 
witness went to the inn to fetch the 
bailiffs. He returned with Collins. 
They got up four or five steps. 
Allen and the ass were still there. 
He asked Allen “ his business 
there with the ass.”” Mr. Allen 
asked “ if he had seen Ais address 
to the inhab&ants of Knaresbo- 
rough.” He replied “ No.” Allen 
then took from his pocket a hand- 
bill. Sir Joha admonished him, 
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and said, as a professional man he 
should abstain, and that he would 
be answerable for all the cong. 
quences. -Allen then made the as 
move forward ; the people rushed 
down, and pushed off the consta. 
bles, whom the mob beat. The 
clothes of two of them were almost 
torn off. Sir John was pushed 
down stairs several times, and re 
ceived such blows as made his back 
and sides black. The mob got up 
at the back of the landing-place, 
Sir John got up a second time, 
seized the figure, and threw it over 
a wall, Mr. Collins’s hat was 
knocked off his head, and he was 
struck by a man. Sir John asked 
Mr. Dewse who the man was. Mr. 
Dewse replied, “ I do not know, 
and I will not ; you ought to be 
ashamed for being here.” Dewse 
was then walking by the side of the 
steps. When we were pushed down, 
he came into the centre of the mob, 
and encouraged them. He wasa 
lieutenant of volunteers. A man 
was pushing up the steps; sir John 
asked him if he was a voter. He 
replied civilly, “ No.” The wit 
ness then desired him to make 
room for those that were. Dewse 
rushed up, and asked him what 
right he had to stop that man; he 
Was a voter, and should come up}; 
adding, * You are the cause ot all 
the confusion.” I said he was op. 
posing the execution of the King’s 
writ, Abbott and Henly were 
supporting the mob. Seeing my 
servant and the constables beat, I 
said to Dewse, “ You seem to cOMe 
mand this mob; if you call them 
off, so that the bailiffs may execute 
their duty, I will send away the, 


constables.” Mr. Dewse anor 


“Tt is now too late: there : 

be no election to-day.” This might 
be about half an hour after twelve. 
The key-hole of the door of the 
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toart-house was stopped up. There 
was no possibility of putting a key 
into it. Henlock beckoned fre- 
quently to the mob. Abbott was 
oa the same step as Henlock, and 
gid he had a right to vote, as he 
had three free burgages. Sir John 
dbserved, that if he had a vote, he 
had better assist him, and endea- 
your to get the bailiffs into the Tol- 
booth that he might exercise his 
franchise ; but that he behaved as 
ill asthe people in the street —He 
gw William Whitehead, who was 
a corporal in the volunteers; he 
was roaring, and was in the first 
rank amongst the first men in the 
crowd. He was catching at the 
constables, and endeavouring to 
pull them off the steps. if attempt 
ed to lay hold of him; he said 
“] am doing no harm, sir,” and 
drew back. The mob fell on the 
constables and beat them ; it was 
impossible to get into the Hall. 
The people on the steps said, they 
would let Collins and himself pass, 
but for that d—d scoundrel Carr, 
they would murder him. After 
being there for near three hours, 
he returned to the inn, where he 
told Mr. Carr it was impossible to 
goon with the election. Mr. Wat- 
ton (another justice for the west 
nding) was then there, and ac- 
tompanied him to the Tolbooth 
mg with Mr. Knowlton. The 
slamour continued; they could 
tot get in; they pave it up, and 
went away, They were exposed 
to great danger. Dearlove, one 
constables, was almost 

: A letter was shown to 
ut John, which he knew to be 
S writing. [This letter was 
to, the duke ‘of Devonshire, giv- 
ng aes of the election 
pped, and advising him 
Worder 51, 5s. to be spent 7 each 
in Koaresborough ; a 
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ball to the ladies; inclosing the 
printed paper, ey 

Francis Michael Trapp, esqe 
James Collins, esq. and Samuel 
Powell, were also examined on the 
part of the prosecution. 

Barnabas Wilks, a special consta« 
ble, swore that his stick was taken 
from him, and that he was knocked 
down by Allison. Allison said, 
« D—n thee, get down and _ seek 
thy hat.”” He was taken up sense- 
less, and spit blood for some time 
after. 

Edward Mood, blacksmith, de- 
posed, that nails were struck across 
the key-hole of the court-house, 
and that Abbott pushed the consta- 
ble down. 

John Sanderson, of Thornton, 
near Ripley, saw Mr. Carr return 
home from Knaresborough, and 
heard the mob say they would 
throw him over the bridge. He 
also saw Abbott push down the 
constables. 

Wm. Clayton, Wm. Biass, Wm, 
Thomas, John Martin, and Wm, 
Button (electors from Londesbo-« 
rough, and tenants to the duke of 
Devonshire) gave a similar account 
to that of Flint, &c. respecting the 
obstructions they met with in their 
attempt to get into the court-house, 
&c. 

Nineteen witnesses were called, 
from whose testimony it appears. 
ed, that sir John Ingilby and his, 
special constables marched in a, 
body through the market-place to, 
the hall-steps; that a lane was 
made for them; and, on their ar-» 
rival at the steps, sir J, turned, 
round, and cried out “ Now, ladsy, 
clear your way’”—That Abishaw 
struck Abbott first; that he was; 
knocked down three times; that 
Allen frequently exhorted the oy . 
ple to be peaceable ; that, Wilks’s 
stick was taken from him by one 
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Masterman, and not by Allison; 
that Allison and the Dearloves had 
repeatedly declared they would 
raurder them all; they could lick 
the Knaresborough men ; that they 
would warm the sides of some ot 
them ; chat the constables had 
bludgeons, and struck first; and 
that Abbott did not moiest them 
until two of them let fly at him ; 
that sir John Ingilby collared Ro- 
bert Grimstone, who was a voter ; 
and that they might have got jnto 
the hail, and preceeded with the 
election. 

‘The jury retired, and, after a 
consultation of ten minutes, return. 
ed a verdict o{ Guilty, against Al- 
len, Dewse, and Abbott ; and ac- 
quiited Allison, Whitehead, and 
Henlock, 


KENT ASSIZES. 
August 7. 
Hoadley v. Merchant. 


This was an action for a trespass, 
m entering the plaintiff’s dweiling- 
house, and debauching his Fare 
ter. The defendant had pleaded 
that he entered the house by license 
of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Girrow, for the plaintiff, 
stated the outline of the case, which 
was, that the plaintiff was a far- 
mer, and the defendant was also 
the same. The plaintifl’s daughter 
and the defendant were acquainted 
in early youth, and he shewed eVi« 
dent inclinations to become her 
suitor. She received his addresses, 
and the consequence Was, she be- 
came pregnant by him. He then 
deserted her ; but the acquaintance 
Was again renewed, and she be- 
came a second time pregnant; af- 
ter which he married another wo. 
man, and deprived her of all hopes 
of receiving that atonement which 
he had promised to her. 
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na ane Hoadley stated that she was 
<= years ot age; she always lived 
with her father. The detendang 
became acquainted with her ver 
early, and was her suitor; at las 
she became pregnant, and was de. 
livered of al child, which 1s since 
dead. He used to visit her at 
nights, after her father was in bed 
but he always said he would ma 
her, Some time afterwards she 
met him at Bow Beech fair. He 
then had with him the woman he 
has since married, and she was «0 
hurt that she retired in tears inte 
another room. He fo!lowed her, 
and renewed his addresses, and 
beeved her to dance with him ; she 
did dance with him, and their ac 
quaintance was renewed. He again 
visited her privately, and she was 
again pregnant. 

The chief justice here istterposed, 
and said, that he did not think 
what passed after the second preg- 
nancy could be evidence: if it 
could, a man might every year 
maintain an action for the preg: 
nancy of his daughter. 

Under the cross-examination of 
Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, it appear. 
ed that the girl had conducted hers 
self with great levity ; that she ad- 
mitted him privately; aid that she 
danced at several tairs where she 
met him. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd made a 
most eloquent defence, and said, 
this action fully proved the mis 
chief which arose from encouraging 
these fictitious actions against the 
rules of the old common law. 
Though this action was nominally 
brought by the father, yet im fact 

o 4 é 
it was the action of the daughtets 
who brought it m revenge tor be- 
ing deserted. The jury would 
therefore look to this circumstance, 
and not credit all that she might 
say in her anger. Lord 
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Lord chief justice Mansfield ob- 
grved, that this action was rather 
‘morular ; it was the first instance 
he had ever heard of an action 
after asocond child; but certainly 
the jury would not give damages 
for the second offence; and his 

‘non was, that the lateness of 
the action showed that it was not 
founded in an honourable feeling, 
but the spirit of revenge,-—Verdict 
for the plaintifl—-Damages + ¢. 

12. Ar half-past one o’clock this 
morning, a most alarming tire 
broke out in the Roya) Circus in 
St. George’s Fields. Since the 
buming of the Opera House, in 
1789, we have not witnessed so 
sudden and furious a confiagration. 
—In two minutes after it was per- 
ceivable, it had attained the height 
of its fury, The whole neighbour- 
hood of St. George’s Fields was 
visible from the Strand, through 
the vistas of the streets leading to 
the Thames, and all the river be- 
tween the bridges, as at mid-day. 
In one hour the theatre, the coffee- 
house, the tap, the stables, and 
other offices adj. ining, were entire. 
ly enveloped with the flames. The 
want of water prevented the en, 
gies from yielding effectual sere 
yice, 

The appearance of the neigh. 
bourhood was frightful; the wo- 
men and children flying in all di- 
rections with scarcely any covering. 
The cause of the fire we have not 

able to ascertain with anv de- 
Bree of precision; but the follow. 
ing particulars respecting its ap- 
pearance and propress, we believe, 
will be found correct. 
me, ne hre, we understand, brake 
tt about | ais-past one o’clock in 
Gesu Gar” and was fist 
perty-man y Ht. Pobje, the pro- 
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Mr. Pobje instantly gave the 
alarm, and in the first instance fore 
tunately thought of secatig the 
lives of the persons in the house, 
He flew to the housckeeper’s room, 
and from thence to Mr. Jones’s 
apartment; the latter was thereby 
enabled to save his infant grands 
children, who, but for the active 
presence of mind evinced by Mr, 
Pobje, would in all probability 
have perished. 

On the return of Mr. Pobje to. 
wards his own room, which lay 
parallel with the sce\e-room, en 
immense quantity of sce: ry, which 
lay in the passage to the property. 
room, was comp!» ciy enveloped 
in flames, so as to frustrate all ate 
tempts to save even his own cloths 
ing. 

From this burning pile of scenes, 
which lay in the centre of the stage, 
the flames communicated in col- 
lateral directions to all parts of the 
house. ‘The extraordinary rapidity 
with which the fire extended itself, 
precluded the possibility of even 
rttempting to save any part of the 
property ; and every one was now 
eageily and anxiously employed 
for the safety of the families m the 
adjoining houses attached to the 
theatre. The fire had already come 
municated to the private house, the 
box-othice, Branscomb’s Circus 
coffee-house, the stables, &e. The 
aparuments of Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
mons (the latter the box-keeper), 
from their proximity to the flames, 
rendered their situation particular- 
ly alarming. Most providentially, 
a rope-ladder, which had been ac- 
cidentally left in their apartments, 
enabled them to effect ther escape 
from the fury of the devouring eles 
ment; but so critical was their « 
tuation, that they ha’ not time to 
dress themselves. Their fath 
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who was at first reported to have 
perished, saved humself by the same 
means. 

The attention of the spectators 
was next directed to Mr. Brans- 
comb’s. When the alarm first 
reached Mr. B, it rendered him so 
completely insensible to what was 
passing around him, that he had 
not presence of mind left to save 
even his more portable effects. His 
wife, whose accouchement was hour- 
ly expected, extremely alarmed 
from the imminent danger to which 
she was exposed, was carried out 
in a blanket. 

The upper parts of the two 
coffee-houses, situated on each wing 
of the Circus, were entirely de- 
stroyed. Of that held by Mr. Brans- 
comb, only the furniture and part 
of the stock of liquors were saved. 
—The insurance of this house had 
expired only a few days before. 
mah the Equestrian coffee- 
house, sustained considerable in- 
jury ; but, from the active exertions 
of the firemen, the furniture and 
stock were chiefly preserved from 
destruction. We low heard no 
estimate of the loss in the theatre, 
but the insurance only amounted to 
60001 

It is impossible to describe the 
terror and dismay which the con- 
flagration produced in the neigh- 
bourhood. The spot in some de- 

resembled an immense vol- 
cano, which reflected a distinct light 
upon the surrounding neighbour- 
hood a mile distant om the the- 
atre. The glare of light was so 
alarming, that the inbabieants of 
some houses situated a considerable 
distance from the fire, rushed at 
once naked into the streets, sup- 
posing that their own dwellings 
— ed to immediate destruc. 
on. 
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Many of the unfortunate per. 
formers, we understand, have suf. 
fered severely in their private pro- 
perty ; but it is some consolation to 
reflect, that no lives were lost, and 
that no personal injury was sustain. 
ed by any one employed in extin- 
guishing the flames. 

The St. Margaret’s and Sr, 
John’s, the Lambeth, and Ist Sur. 
rey volunteers, and several of the 
city light horse attended, and pre. 
served the property from pillage, 
and assisted the efforts of the fire. 
men. 

13. A most daring robbery was 
committed on Thursday se’nnight, 
in the dwelling-house of Mr. Mor. 

an, surgeon, of Egloskerty, near 
Loneabiaien: A man, dressed in 
a dark fustian jacket and trowsers, 
and red waistcoat, called at the 
house, and inquired if the doctor 
was at home. On being answered 
in the negative, he asked whether 
he could not be sent for? The mo- 
ther of Mr. Morgan replied, that 
there was nobody in the house but 
herself. This was the information 
he wanted. He seized the astonishe 
ed lady in his arms, bound her 
hands behind her, and, tying a 
handkerchief over her face, con- 
veyed her into a back kitchen, and 
threw her on the floor, with threats 
of instant death if she attempted 
analarm. He then proceeded into 
the upper apartments, broke open 
several locks, and rifled the house 
of money and other valuables to 
the amount of 1404. with which he 
got clear off; and every exertion ta 
apprehend him has hitherto proved 
ineffectual. 


PUBLIC OFFICE, BOW-STREETs 


August 15. 
At an early hour on Tuesday 
morning 
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‘ap the office was crowded 
aeeall the theatrical corps in Lon- 
don,as well as a number of persons 
of distinction, who were witnesses 
ofthe riot, occasioned by great num- 
bers of journeymen tailors being m 
the theatre, for the purpose of op- 
ing a piece to be acted tor 

the benetit of Mr. Dowton, entitled 
TheTailors, ora Tragedy forWarm 
Weather. Bow-street was blocked 
up with a crowd of persons, the 
frends of those in custody, and 
others who came out of curiosity. 
The prisoners were brought up to 
; oo six ata time, from the 
Brown Bear public-house. 

The first witness examined was 
James Winston, a proprietor of the 
theatre, who stated, that on Wed- 
nesday he received two anonymous 
threatening letters, saying, if the 
piece called The Tailors, or a Tra- 
gedyfor Warm Weather, advertised 
tobe acted for Dowton’s benefit, was 
performed on Thursday evening, 
17,000 tailors would attend to op- 
pose it; and there would be 10,000 
more tailors to assist, if necessary. 
On Thursday morning he receiv- 
éd a similar letter—but in more 
violent language, and it was signed 
“Deatu.” He showed the let- 
ters to Mr. Dowton; and it was 
agreed, that if any violent opposi- 
tion should be offered, the piece 
should not be acted. In a short 
time after the doors were opened 
mm the evening, the pit and gal- 

were filled—and it was re- 
markable, that inthe two galleries 
were Oniy two women.—As 

soon as the curtain drew up, a 
howe beran, and every thing was 
Opposed by the audience, but prin- 
cipally by the galleries. Mr. Pal. 
mer jun. and Mr. Elliston, by his 
a bavoured in vain to gain 
ing. They exerted them- 

Wes to assure the audience, that 
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if any part of the performances an 
nounced for that evening were ob- 
jectionable, particularly the lat- 
ter piece, entitled The ‘Tailors, or a 
Tragedy for Warm Weather, it 
should not be performed, and the 
farce of The Village Lawyer should 
be substituted. No answer could be 
obtained to the proposition. The 
performers attempted twice to go on 
with the comedy of The Birthday, 
but in vain, The opposition con- 
tinued very violent, and there ap- 
peared to be a determination in the 
audience to prévent any perform. 
ance from going on that evening ; 
and being fearful that the disturb- 
ance would become of serious con- 
sequence, having been informed 
by the door-keepers of the theatre 
that the doors were surrounded by 
a great concourse of people, he de- 
termined on sending for a magis- 
trate, and sent one of his messengers 
for Mr. Graham. 

James West, the messenger, 
said he was standing behind the 
scenes when Mr. Dowton went on 
to play in The Birthday, and saw a 
pair of scissars fall near him, but 
could not tell from what part, of 
the house they came. Mr. Dow- 
ton picked them up, avent to the 
front of the stage, and offered 
twenty guineas reward for the ap- 
prehension of the offender. 

Aaron Graham, esq. the magis- 
trate, said, In consequence of the 
application from Mr. Winston, he 
went to the theatre; and onhis ar- 
rival there, he found the audience 
in a great uproar, and, from the 
observations ‘a was able to make, 
there appeared a determination in 
them not to let the performance go 
on; and understanding they had 
proceeded to acts of violence, by 
throwing of scissars, &c. he re- 
quested the manager to recom- 
mend to him six or eight stout 
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able men beloning to the theatre, 
whom he would swear to be special 
constables ; which was accordingly 
done. He then directed them to 
be distributed jn diferent parts of 
the theatre to assist the Bow-street 
officers which he had stationed in 
varions parts, as many 2s could 
be collected from their duty at so 
short a notice. He directed the 
whole of the officers to keep the 
peace, and to take into custody all 
such persons as they found riotous- 
ly disposed, and who appeared de- 
termined to iatcrrupt the perform- 
a2uce. He went on the outside of 
the theatre wnione the crow,, and 
found the doors c mpletely blocked 
up, and there inp 
posiuon aAMo! x tive ! 

forcibly break in. In consequence 
of which he sent a letter to the 
commanding oilicer of the lite 
gruardsc adutyat the Horse Guards, 
reqnestto? him to be in rejdiness, 
with a full guard of men, in case 
he should want them to assist hua 
in keeping the peace. The othccr, 
with a numerous party, arrived in 
a short time after in the Haymar- 
ket. He then considered himself 
sufficiently prepared against any 
violence, and advised tie manager 
to perse’ ere i proceeding W ith The 
Tailors, and other periormances 
as advertys¢ d . ¥ hich une y accord. 
mely did, and the prisoners were 
apprehended for joining in a rivt- 
ous Opposition, and conveyed to St. 
Martin’s watch-house. 

William Dewton, the come- 
dian, said, since he had adverticed 
the entertainment called The Tai- 
lors,oraTrayed, for warmWeather, 
for iis benefit, he had received a 
great number of threatening and 
impudent letters, some anon) mous, 
and some with the party's names : 
one of them was signed by a man 
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paiied Kiley, who brought the le. 


! ed every dtSe- 


. populace to 
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ter himself, and he saw him, He 
made use of so many threats, and 
Was 50 impudent, that he lamented 
since he had not secured him, 
Another letter was dated from one 
of the journeymen tailors’ houses 
of call, called the Fountain Ta 
vern, in Clare-street, Clare-market, 
and signed by the clerk, as an act 
of the society. —When he was upag 
the stage, in the character of Ca 
tain Bertram in The Birthday, a 
tatlor’s thimble and a_ pair of seis. 
sars were throwp at him. “The lat 
ter so alarmed some ladies in the 
stage box, that he left the stage at 
tacir request. 

The police ( ficers wave a pare 
ticular description of the riotous 
behaviour of some of the prisoners, 
—Among them was ‘Thompson, 
who, Adkins said, upon some of 
the prisoners bemg taken into cus 
tody, said, “ D—n them, don’t go, 
knock them down 3” on which se. 
veralot the officers were assaulted. 

[ Wal d Tredway suid the prise lie 
er Clinton was in the one-shilimng 
gallery, and behaved in a riotous 
manner ; and he verily believed he 
hud hold of his right leg, and 
dragged him upon his back, down 
several seats, with an intention to 
throw him into the pit, but was 
prevented by Dorrington coming 
up and rescuing him.—Dorrington 
likewise charged this man with 
making use of a number of intdae 
mous threats, and several attempts 
to throw the officers from the gale 
leries into the pit. 

Sixteen were admitied to bail mm 
the following recognizance, for 
riotously and tumultuously assem 
bling, with divers, in the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, to the disturbs 
ance of the public peace, violenty 
Opposing the per formance of the 
night, and throwing a pair Of S¢!s 
sars at William Dowton, a comes 
Gian, 
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dian, then on the stage, and en- 


g¢ his lite therewit h: the 
ners in 50/. each, and two 
sureties in 40). each. Four 
ciieded for want of bail, 
the rest were discharg ed, 
prisoners were all tailors, 
one, who is Richard Phillips, a 
carver and gilder. 
EAST INDIA INTELLIGENEE. 
Aagust 16. 


Fort William, Fel. 6, 1805, 
Dispatc! IS, 0 i wh ich the followe 
ing copies are sis paid general 
information, have been received by 
isexcellency the most noble t 
overnor-general, from his excel 
- ency the ¢ commander in chicl, 


ur serge 
yvrosac 
‘ 


= , 
- he 


except 


Tohis excellency the most noble 
marquis Wellesley, governor. 
al, &c. 
My lord, 

Thave the honour to infor m your 
lordship, that the breach appe 
ina suticient state of forwardness 
J de termined to attempt the pl. Ace 
again this afternoon. The storm. 
Wg party m ved out of their 
Wenches, where they had been 
lodged t r the purpose, a litle be- 
fore three o’clock. [am so try to 
add, that the ditch was found so 
broad and deep, that every attempt 
to pass it pr oved unsuccesstt i], and 
the party was obliged to return to 
the ott enches without ete ting their 
object. $ The tro ns | yehaved with 
their usual ste: ns but I fear, 
irom the he; avy tire they were un- 
avoidably exposed to for a consi- 
derabletime, that our loss has been 
vere. I shall have the honour 
rr ‘turns of the killed and 
on = iS soon as possible, I 
your leeds — mn it sen 

hip’s mot faithful hum 


“T¥ant, (Sig ned ) (>. Lake. 
tead-quarte TS, C: amp bey ‘re 


Bhu; tpore, Jan. 21, L805. 
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Return of the killed, wounded, and 
missing, inthe assault of Bhurte 
pore, on the 2Ist of Jan. 15805. 

1 captain-lieue 

ve serjeants, 


Total 2 captains, 
tenant, 15 ieuten ants, 22 ser 
19 corporals, 2 drummers, and 201 
priv ate <. Natives—6 subadars, § 
je madars, 15 havildars, 80 naicks, 
6 drum ners, 210se DOYS, s, 5 bhexstes, 
1 tindal, 18 ! d 6 biidars. 


Names of officers kill led, wounded, 


and Miss img. 
.?) 


scars NY in 


~~? 


Ki pO revimel il, lieutes 
rant D. Macrae, iieut. C. on. Bland. 
—2d battalion 15th ree. lieut. T, 
M‘Gregor. 


Wi vuunded, 


ed . 


7ath regiment, capt, 
W. Hessman, lieut. T’. Grant, lieut. 
Ii, Dumas.—76th rey. lieut. Cy 
‘Templeton, lieut. J, Macrae, lteut. 
W. Bright.—22d regiment, capt. 
Lindsay.—2d battalion 9th native 
infantry, lieut. Trowers.-—Zd ditio 
5th ditto, capt. lieut. H. Addison. 
—3d ditto 22 ditto, lieut. Wate 
son, lieut. Day, licut.:Pollock.—Pios 
neers, heut. Gallaway (doing duty). 
(Signed) J, Gexarp, adj.-gen. 
Return of the killed, wounded, and 
missing of the flank companies 
of the European regiment, in 
the storm of the town of Bhurte 
pore, Jan, 21, 1805, 
Camp before Bhurtpore, 
Jan. A, * SOO. 
Killed—!1 corpo! al, l priv i 
Wounded 2 heutenants, 2 
4 corporals, S1 privates. —Missing, 
] private. 
‘Officers woun led.—Lieuts. More 
ris and Watson, the former s¢t- 
verely. J. Ger arp, adj.-ge, 


erjcnunts, 


To his excellency the most nobie 
marquis Wellesley, governor-ge- 
neral, &c. 

My lord, 
I have the honour to jaform your 
lordshi; ’ 
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lordship, that I yesterday morning 
detached the first regiment of na- 
tive cavalry, and the first battalion 
fifteenth regiment, under the com- 
mand of capt. Welsh, of the for- 
mer corps, to meet a convoy of 
provisions on its way from Muttra 
to my camp. The detachment 
having yesterday evening joined 
the convoy, halted for the night 
about six cass from my camp, and 
moved again at an early hour this 
morning. ‘The detachment was at- 
tacked on its march by a very con- 
siderable body of infantry with 

uns, and the whole cf the united 
aes of cavalry belonging to Hol- 
kur, Ameer Khan, and Bappoojee 
Scindiah, about four coss from 
camp; which obliged them to oc- 
cupy a village, for the purpose of 
collecting the convoy, and pre- 
serving it from the numerous ca- 
valry of the enemy. Immediately 
on hearing the firing, I ordered 
fieut.-col. Need, with his majesty’s 
27th light dragoons, and the 2d 
regiment of native cavalry, to pro- 
ceed to the relief of the party, whilst 
I followed with the main body of 
the cavalry of the army. I have 
the pleasure to inform your lord- 
ship, that the detachment under 
capt. Welsh made a most gallant 
alefence, and imrn edietely on the ap- 
proach of licutenant-colonel Need 
ghey moved out of the village, 
charged, and totally routed the 
enemy to whom they were Op- 
posed. Great numbers of the ene- 
my were killed, and nearlw for- 
ty stands of colours, and all the 
artillery they had in the field, con- 
sisting of four guns, with their tum. 
brils, fell into our hands. This 
body of infantry was commanded 
by Ameer Khan, who, « cording 
to the information I have received 
from some of his servants who were 


CAupuse, 


made prisoners, were so closely 
pressed, that, to prevent himself 
from being known, he Stripped 
himself of his clothes and arms, 
and is supposed to have escaped 
in that situation. Some accounts 
render it probable that he has fall. 
en; but on this subject I have no 
certain information.» Ameer Khan’s 
palanquin, With a complete suit 
of armour, said to be his, has been 
brought into camp, as has also 
Bappoojee Scindiah’s palanquin, 
Too much praise cannot be be 
stowed on the troops engaged, for 
their good conduct and activity on 
this occasion ; and I fee) infinitely 
mdebted to captain Welsh, who 
commanded the escort, for the 
gallantry with which he resisted 
the repeated attacks of a numerous 
enemy. Lieutenant-colonel Need 
is likewise entitled to my best 
thanks, for the activity and spirit 
with which he charged and com. 
pleted the rout of the enemy, 
whose loss has been very great. I 
feel .it particularly mcumbent on 
me fo mention the services render- 
ed by major Salkeld, the deputy 
quarter-master general, who car 
ried my orders to lieutenant-colonel 
Need, and proceeded to point out 
the road to that ofhcer: hrs services 
on this, as on every occasion, have 
been most conspicuous for zeal and 
gallantry. I want words to express 
to your lordship how infinitely I 
feel indebted to this meritorious 
ofticer for the assistance he has 
rendered me inevery instance where 
I have had an opportunity of avail 
ing myself of his services. T am 
happy to add, that our loss on this 
occasion has not been considerable. 
Lieutenant Gordon, of the 15th 
native infantry, and cornet Erskine, 
of the Ist native cavalry, have been 
wounded, but I hope not amex. 
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casy, The number of privates 
wounded does not exceed twenty, 
and I believe only two men have 
ben killed. I have the honour to 
be, my lord, your lordship’s most 
shful humble servant, 
(Signed) G. Laxe. 
Head-quarters, camp before Bhurt- 
pore, Jan: 23, 1805, 7 P. M. 
Published by command of his ex- 
cellency the most noble the gover- 
gor general in council. 
J. Lumspen, chief sec. to gov. 
EXTRA- 


CALCUTTA GAZETTE 
ORDINARY. 


Thursday, March 14. 


The following copies and extracts 
from dispatches, received from his 
excellency the right hon. lord Lake, 
commander in chief, &c. &c. and 
from the detachment of the army 
under the command of major-ge- 
weral Smith, relative to the opera- 
tons against Meer Khan, are pub- 
lished for general information. 


To his excellency the most noble 
marquis Wellesley, governor- 
general, &c. 

My lord, 
Thave the honour to inform your 
lordship, that having received in- 
ation of Meer Khan’s having 
marched to the Jumna, with the 
mtention of crossing into the Doab 
at the fords below Muttra, I this 
morning dispatched major-general 
uth, with the three regiments of 
mitish cavalry, the horse artillery, 
wire regiments of native caval- 

Pi M order to pursue Meer Khan’s 

wee. Major-general Smith will 

“ross at Muttra, where there is a 

hee boats, which will prevent 

--Periencing any delay in cross- 

re and give him an opportunity 

§ Very near the enemy be- 
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fore he can have crossed the whole 


of his force; and I have sanguine 
hopes that the major-general will 
have an early opportunity of strik- 
ing a decisive blow. I think it pro- 
bable that Meer Khan will proceed, 
in the first instance, towards colonel 
Grueber’s detachment, which is 
at present employed in the reduc- 
tion of a fort belonging to the re- 
bel Doondiah Khan, Colonel 
Grueber has received instructions 
to attend to the orders of major- 
eneral Smith, who will likewise 
xave at his disposal three batta- 
lions of infantry, one of which, un- 
der capt. Christie, has received or- 
ders to proceed from Agra to- 
wards Muttra, and the other two 
are on their way from Cawnpore. 
Your lordship will perceive that 
our force in the Doab is very consi- 
derable, and so disposed as to pre- 
vent the enemy from effecting any 
serious mischief, except by plun- 
dering the villages and destroyin 
the country as he passes; but 
trust his career will be of very short 
duration. By my latest advices 
from major-general Jones, which 
are dated the 5th instant, I expect 
that officer to join my army on the 
10th or 11th instant. I have the 
honour to be, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most faithful humble ser- 
vant. 
(Signed) G. Lake. 
Head-quarters, camp before Bhurte 
pore, Feb. 8, 1805. 


Extract of a private letter from 
Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, assistant in 
the governor-general’s office, and 
acting interpreter to major-ge- 
neral Smith, to captain Arm- 
strong, military secretary to the 

overnor-general, dated Camp 
housa, Feb. 9, 1805, 5 P. M. 


Major-general Smith crossed with 
six regiments of cavalry into the 
Doab 
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Doab this day. We are now en- 
camped nearly four miles from 
Nuttra. Meer Khan has taken the 
road to Hatrass. ‘The reports in 
his camp state his intention to be, 
to cross the Ganges at the to:d not 
very tar distant from Kasgunja; 
other reports make out that he is 
sroing in a more northerly direction; 
indeed one hurkaru reports, that 
he saw Meer Khan’s camp this 
day at Loni, one coss and a half 
beyond Jowahir, on the Allygurh 
road, and six coss from this. Some 
hurkarus say again, that he ts go- 
ing to Cawnpore. In whatever di- 
rection he goes, general Smith will 
not he long after him. No ac- 
count had been received in Meer 


Khan’s cainp of our approach, 


Eatract of a letter from Mr. C. 
T’. Metcalte, dated Camp Bur- 
wurka, near to Kumoona, Feb. 
12, 1805, 64 P.M, 

General Smith arrived at Ally- 
ghur yesterday afternoon, after a 
march of twelve coss, and marched 
araim at one o'clock this morning, 
with the six regiments of cavalry, 
and five hundred of Mr. Skinner’s 
horse, wih the intention of attack. 
ing Meer Khan, whow as lust night 
encamped in the neiyhbourhood of 
tis place. The general left his 
camp standi vs and drrected coe 
lonel Grucber, with a detachment 
of infantry, and a party of Skin- 
net's horse, to bring up our bag. 
gage, &c. Meer Khan did not 
choose to await our arrival. He 
coud not have had intelli rence of 
cur approach ; but he did not, I 

«, like to trust himself so 


sir 
lad td | , 


rear us, after the lesson which Hol- 
kar received. He marched from 
thisatS ALM. Myharkarus ace 
companied him, and quitted him 


about ten o'clock, A. M. at a 
p sce abCul twelve coss trom Liiis, 





CTPA SL [Avgus, 
and about six in a westerly diree 
tion from Anopsheer. Abuut ot 
hundred and fiity of Nezur Alees’s 
match-lockmen and peons were cyt 
up to-day by our irregular horg. 
General Smith has ordered colonel 
Burn to defend the fords ig the 
Ganges, in the upper part of the 
Doab, It is probable that this on. 
der may reach colonel Bum ig 
time, 


To captain J. Armstrong, military 
secretary, &c. 

IT am directed by major-general 
Smith to acquaint you, fe r the IThe 
formation ef the most noble the 
roveraor-general, that he arrived 
a this day in pursuit of the pre. 
datory force of Mecr Khan, and 
encamped to the north-west of the 
siiuation which the troops of that 
chicf occupied yesterday. From 
the rapid movements which the 
troops of the enemy, unincumber. 
ed with baggage, are enabled to 
make, the general does not expect 
to be able immediately to overtake 
them ; and from the excessive pre 
cautions which are said to be co 
stantly taken by the enemy, the 
general does not expect that be 
should succeed in an attempt to 
surprise them. It is, however, his 
intention to pursue the freebooter 
with the numost practicable expe 
dition. Hitherto the country has 
sustained little mischief from his 
depredations ; for from the close 
pursuit to which he has been sub. 
ject, and the constant alarm which 

prevails in his army, he has had 
no Opportunity of committing 
vaves to any great extent. 

+ all LF chase which hare 


been upon his route have been pluns 
dered, but the property of the great 
majority of the inhabitants has bee 
preserved in small forts, with which 


te hic! 
the country abounds, and which 


bg 
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be has never dared to attack. With 
the exception of the rebels Nizur 
Ally and Dhoohudia Khan, Meer 
Khan bas found no adherents. 
He is reported to seek every where 
for a ford, and to have attempied 
to cross at this place. Meer Khan 
is suid to-day to have proceeded to 
Pureesulghur, to which place ma- 
agcneral Smith will direct his 
course to-morrow. Pureesulghur 
is stated to be situated three coss 
from the banks of the Ganges, and 
12 coss from this place ; it belongs 
to Nyn Sookh. 
{have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. T. Mercarre, 

A. G. G. 0. 

Camp on the Ganges, near to 

Putwar, Feb. 14, 1805,7 P.M. 

two coss N. W. from Pootah, 

three coss S. E. from Gurh 


Mokhish. 


To captain J. Armstrong, military 
secretary, &c. 
Sir, 

Lamdirected by major-general 
Smith to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of his excellency the 
most noble the governor-reneral, 
that he this day crossed the Ganges 
in pursuit of Umeer Khan, who 
sgcceeded yesterday in finding a 
ford, at which he crossed, and at 
Which also this army crossed this 
day. General Smith will con- 
tmue the pursuit to-morrow. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
C.T. Metrcarre, a.c.c.o 
Camp, erst of the 
to Reemoodee 


’ . 
/ANVCS,OPPo ite 


N ut, t *coOss 
N. of Kaderabad, 15:h Feb. 
> «@ " 
1805, f P, M. 
The ford at which the army 
CTossed Pare), _ “ . 
be ay to Weave Cf u it t; om 
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Extract of a letter from major-gee 
neral Srnith to capt. Anmnstrong, 
dated Camp on the castern side 
ot the ranges, three coss north 
of Karubad, Feb. iG, 1805. 


Mr. Metcalfe has acquainted you 
with my movements since | crossed 
the Jumna. I have now to state 
to you, for the information of his 
excellency the governor-general, 
that having been obliged, tn cross- 
ing the Ganges, to unload the 
whole of the artillery ammunition, 
and dist: ibuce it among the cavalry, 
to pass, I haited this day for the 
purpose of airing the tumbrils, and 
to recruit the horses and cattle. I 
shall move again at one to-morrow 
morning in pursuit of Meer Kiran, 
who is marching to Rampoor, and 
is said to have made an attack. on 
Moradabad this morning before 
daybreak, but was repulsed. The 
celerity of his movements (having 
neither tents, baggage, nor guns), 
aud the early and correct informa- 
tion he has of all mine, has hither- 
to precluded the possibility of over- 
taking him, and he is too much on 
his guard to admit of a surprise, 
I shall, however, be unremitted in 
my pursuit, aud have taken every 
step possible to enable me to con- 
tinue i. 


To captain J. Armstrong. 


Camp Anerva, February 17, 
1805, 6 P. M. 
Sir, 

I have received the orders of 
major-zeneral Smith, always to 
communicate to you officially, for 
the information of his excellency 
the most n the 


. : 
nerai, tne ero $9 
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nd operations 


ot chis delichi rit. It forded the 
Ganye:, after a march of twelve 
. . ” ‘ a. 4 
Coss, vl the evenimye OCF ine 15th, 
«? ; 
marched 
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marched at one o’clock this morh- 
ing, and arrived at this place at 9F 
A. M. after a march of twenty-five 
miles. It will march again at one 
A. M., to-morrow for Moradabad. 
Meer Khan is generally supposed 
to intend to direct his route to- 
wards Rampoor. The ford at 
which Meer Khan’s troops and this 
army crossed, was never before 
known; such at least is the ac- 
count of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. I have the honour to be, sir, 
your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, 

C. T. Mercatre, A.G.c. 0. 


A report has arrived, that Meer 
Khan has not proceeded towards 
Rampoor; this is an uncertain re- 
port. 

To captain J. Armstrong, &e, 

Sir, 

I am directed by major-general 
Smith to acquaint you, for the 
information of his excellency the 
most noble the governor-general, 
that this detachment marched from 
its ground at Amrooa at one this 
morning, and encamped, after a 
march of 25 miles, to the east- 
ward of the Rameunga, at a short 
distance in advance from the camp 
which Meer Khan’s force occupied 
yesterday. Meer Khan quitted Mo- 
radabad at three o’clock this morn- 
ing. It is reported that he intend. 


ed to have halted here this day,- 


and that he fied on hearing of the 
approach of general Smith. He 
has done no injury to the generality 
of the inhabitants of the town of 
Moradabad; he has burnt the 
houses of the officers of the station, 
and the lines of the provincial bat- 
talion. The house of Mr. Leyces- 
ter, the collector, has been for- 
tified, and was defended by the 


CAnguet, 
civil officers of the station, and g 
detachment of the provincial bat. 
talion under the command of lieu. 
tenant Wilkinson, against 
attempt of the troops of Meer Khan 
to obt:tin possession of it. The de. 
tachment will march at one A, M. 
in pursuit of the enemy; who is 
supposed to have taken the road to 
Barcilly, and will perhaps be at 
Rampoor this night. Rampoor ig 
said to be about two miles removed 
from the high road to Bareilly, 
General Smith will continue t 
pursue the enemy closely, and will 
not allow him leisure to do any 
considerable mischief. Hitherto 
he has done but little. I have the 
honour to be, sir, your most obe. 
dient humble servant, 

C. T. Marcatre, A. G. 6.0. 


Camp of Moradabad, east of town 
and of the river Ramgunga, Feb. 
18, 1805, 5 P. M. 


Tocaptain J. Armstrong, &e. 


I have the honour to inform you, 
that Meer Khan is said to have 
proceeded in the direction of Cossie 
poor. From this northerly course, 
it is most probable that it is his 
intention to recross the Ganges; 
perhaps at Chandee Ghaut. Ge+ 
neral Smith will not relax his pur- 
suit. I have the honour to be, sir, 
your most obedient humble ser 
vant, 

C. T. Metca.re, A. GG O 


Camp, east of Moradabad and 
Ramgunga, 84 P. M. 


I had the honour to address 2 
letter to you about sunset. Hur 
karus, which have this instant af- 
rived, inform me that Meer Khan 
is encamped at Akberabad on the 
Cossilah Nullah, 15 coss hence. 
His intention is given outto be Ne 
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ds Cossipoor or Roder- 
poo he ade by the lat- 
oes it is difficult to imagine. 
He has rather avoided the Rohilla 
. Many, if not all, of his 


Rohillas have gone to their homes. 


Cc. T. M. 
February 18, 1805. 
To captain J. Armstrong, &c. 


Sir 
I have the honour to acquaint 

for the information of his ex- 
cellency the most noble the go- 
vernor-reneral, that Meer Khan 
marched yesterday from Cossipoor, 
in a southerly direction towards 
Roderpoor. In consequence of 
this movement, general Smith di- 
rected his march this morning to- 
wards that place, in order to pre- 
vent the progress of Meer Khan to 
the southward. General Smith 
has hitherto received no informa- 
tion of his having proceeded to the 
southward of Roderpoor, and di- 
rects me to inform you, that his 
march to-morrow will be regulated 
by the intelligence which he may 
seceive of Meer Khan’s further 
movement. The detachment will 
March in pursuit of Meer Khan 
early to-morrow evening. I have 
the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

C.T. Mercarrr, A. G. c. 0. 
Camp at Rampoor, Feb. 20, 1805, 

9P. M. 


To captain J. Armstrong, &e. 
Sir, 

Thad yesterday the honour to 
acquaint yeu, by the direction of 
major-general Smith, that he had 
amved with the detachment of ca- 

ry under his command, at Ram- 
Tam now directed by gene- 
Smith to acquaint you, for the in- 

on of his excellency the 
Most noble the governor-general, 
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that he marched from Ram 
this morning, with the intention of 
reventing the reported design of 
Meer Khan to proceed to Barilly. 
By the intelligence which gen. 
Smith has received, Meer Khan 
has not proceeded far to the south. 
ward of Roderpoor; but has with 
his scrambling troops got into a 
country which is almost impenetra- 
ble to this army. ‘The detachment 
met with considerable obstacles from 
the nature of the ground in the 
march of this day; under these 
circumstances, it is probable that 
major-gen. Smith may not think it 
advisable to continue the pursuit 
of Meer Khan into the dificule 
country, under the hills. In thae 
case, ger. Smith will occupy a poe 
sition by which he will be enabled 
to cover Barilly, Moradabad, and 
Pillipeet, to maintain a strict watch 
upon the conduct of such as ma 
be dissatistied in Reohileund, and! 
to continue the pursuit of Meer 
Khan as soon as he quits the 
swampy intersected country in 
which he at present is. It is the in- 
tention of general Smith to take 
the earliest opportunity of resuming 
the pursuit of the treebooters, and 
of destroying them, or driving 
them beyond the boundaries of the 
sritish dominions. I have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 
C. Tl. MeTcALrs, A. G. G. 0. 
Camp near Pipreea, on the banks 
of the Phirakhoonuddee, Feb. 
21, 1805, 8 P. M. 


We march to-morrow to Sherghur. 


To captain J. Armstrong. 
, Sir, 

I am directed by major-general 
Smith to acquaint you, for the ine 
formation ‘of his excellency the. 
most noble the grantee 

Al 










that it is his intention to march to- 
morrow in the direction of Mora- 
dabad. From every information 
which has been received, there is 
reason to believe that it is the in- 
tention of Meer Khan to re-cross 
the Gangex——W hatever views 
he might originally have formed of 
exciting a general insurrection as 
mong the Rohillas, appear to have 
been compleiely disappointed. The 
resence of this detachment in Ro- 
Plcund has checked the spirit of 
revolt where it may have existed, 
and has encouraged all those who 
are well affected to the British go- 
vernment. Meer Khan, from every 
thing which has fallen within gene- 
ral Smith’s kn wled¢e, is de pised 
by all the Rohillas of rank and 
character, as aman of low birth, 
asa freebooter, and as a fugitive. 
The mild system of the British go- 
vernment, and the esteem, attach- 
ment, and reverence with which 
the character of Mr. Seton is re- 
garded by all the natives of these 
provinces, have contributed, in an 
eminent degree, to the preservae 
tion of tanquillity. General Smith 
will direct his march to-morrow in 
that direction which affords the 
greatest probability of coming up 
with the enemy. I have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 
C. T. Mercatre, a. G. G. 0. 
Camp, near Sh« rehur, Feb. 
23, 1505, 94 P. M. 


To captain J. Armstrong, &e. 
Sir, 

I am directed, by major-general 
Smith, to acquaint vou, for the 
information of his excellency the 
most noble the governor-general, 
that the division of the army under 
his command came up this day 
with the army of Meer Khan at 
Ufeulghur. The baggage of this 
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detachment was ordered to retnaia 
at Skerkot, under the protect) 4 
of the rear guard, and of the third 
regiment ot gative cavalry ; and 
genera} Smith, with the three re 
giments of his majesty’s light dra. 
goons, and the Ist and Gth native 
cavalry, and the horse artillery, 
and Mr. Skinner’s irn gular horse, 
moved on to the spot where the 
enemy were reported to be encampe 
ed, and arrived there after a march 
of twelve coss, at two P.M. The 
enemy had a large force of cavalry, 
and a small body of infantry. Af. 
ter a short action, the cavalry went 
off in every direction ; the infantry 
secing themselves without themeans 
of escape, advanced with a despe. 
rate resolution, were charged bya 
squadron of his majesty’s 8th and 
a squadron of his majesty’s 27th 
light dragoons, dispersed, and com. 
pletely destroyed.—The enemy ape 
pear not to have had notice of our 
approach until ten o'clock A. M 
at which time they commenced to 
send off their baggage, and appear 
to have remained with their prine 
cipal force, in order to cover its 
retreat, and to engage our attene 
tion. Several stands ot the ent 
my’s colours, which have not yet 
been numbered, both of their ca- 
valry and infantry, have been taken; 
the encmy were pursued beyond 
the town of Ufvulghur, and fied 
towards the hills. I am sorry to 
add, that we have sustained some 
loss, and that several officers have 
been wounded. I have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient hum 
ble servant, 

C. ‘Ll’. Metcacrte, A. 6. G O 
Camp between Sherkat and Ufrul- 
ehur, March 2, 1805, 7 P. M. - 
Published by command ot his 
excellency the most noble the go 

vernor-rene ral, in council. 
J. Lumsvin, chief sec. to the govt 
cal 
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CALCUTTA GAZETTE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. 


Saturday, March 9, 1805. 


_ Port Willian, March 9, 1805. 
Dispatches, oi hich the tollow- 
ing are copies, have been this day 
received by his excellency the most 
goble the governor-general from his 
excellency the commander in chief. 


Tohis excellency the most noble 
uis Wellesley, governor- 
general, &e. &c. &e. 


My lord, 

My dispatch of the 20th will 
have informed your lordship of our 
failure on that day, in an attempt 
to carry Bhurtpore by assault. 

I have now the honour to detail 
for your lordship’s information, the 

lans that were formed to ensure, 
if possible, the success of the at 


, party, under the 
orders. of lieut. colonel Don, was 
formed of the greater part of the 
Enropean force belonging to the 
Bengal army, and three battalions 
of sepoys. 

One column, composed of two 
hundred of his majesty’s SGth re- 
giment from the Bombay division, 
and the Ist battalion Sth regiment 
Bengal native infantry, under capt. 
Grant of the former corps, was 
ordered to attack the enemiy’s 
trenches and guns outside the town, 
whilst a third column, composed 
of three hundred men of his majes- 
ty's 65th regiment, and two batta- 

mbay sepoys, marched 

to attack the Beem Narain-gate, 
uch, from every report I had res 
sree was easy of access for puns, 


iam signal for the storming party 
move out was the commence- 
a captain Grant’s attack on 
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the enemy’s trenches, which took 
place a little before tour o’clock ia 
the afternoon. 

Captain Grant’s column was 
siimaleisty suecessful, and got im- 
mediate possession of the ehemy’s 
guns, elevei in number, all of 
which have been brought into 
camp. The gallant conduct of 
captain Grant and his party meiits 
every praise. 

I am sorry to say, that neither 
of the other columns succeeded. 
Lieutenant-colonel Don’s was un- 
fortunately delayed by some unex- 
pected circumstances; and on its 
arrival at the ditch, it was found 
to contain such a depth of water as 
to render it impossible to gain the 
breach. The troops immediately 
attempted to ascend by the bastion 5 
but the obstacles they met with 
were of so serious a nature, that 
their utmost efforts were unsuccess- 
ful, though the colours of the 12th 
native elebive were planted with- 
ina short distance of the top. 

The column from the Bombay 
division, under lievtenant-colonel 
Taylot, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion, could not effect their object. 
They were very considerably de- 
layed on their march by a large 
body of the enemy’s horse; ands 
by a mistake on the part of their 
guide, were very early exposed to 
a most heavy and destructive fire 
from the town, which, by destroys 
ing their ladders, rendered the ate 
tempt on the gate impracticable, 
and obliged lieutenant-colonel Tays 
lor to iin his men under covery 
until he received orders to return to 
camp. | 

I feel it my duty to assure your 
lordship, that though unfortunately 
not crowned with success, the exer- 
tions of colonel Don were meritort- 
ous and gallant in the extreme, and 
(G) I feel 
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I feel myself under infinite obliga- 

tions to this officer. —I have the ho- 

nour to be, my lord, your lordship's 

most faithful humble servant, 
(Signed ) G. Lake. 

Head-quarters, camp before Bhurt- 
pore, Feb. 21, (305. 


To his excellency the most noble 
marquis Wellesiey, governor-ge- 
neral, 

My lord, 

My dispatch of yesterday’s date 
will have conveyed to your lord- 
ship intelligence of our want of 
success in 2 fourth attempt made 
to carry this place by assault. 

As it appeared that our failure 
on the 20th was to be accounted 
for, in a great measure, by the 
occurrence of unexpected accidents 
and delays, as part of the corps 
who tormed the stormung party 
had surmounted the principal dif- 
ficulty, and had nearly gained the 
summit of the bastion, where I was 
informed a few hours more batter- 
ing would render the ascent per- 
fectly easy, I determined to make 
another attempt yesterday. 

The party for this service con- 
sisted of the whole European force, 
and two battalions of native in- 
fantry of the Bengal army, and 
the greater part of his majesty’s 
65th and 86th regiments, and the 
grenadier battalion and tlank com- 
panies of the Ist batralion 3d repi- 
ment from the Bombay division. 
The whole moved on to the attack 
about threeo'clock in the afternoon, 
under the command of the hon. 
brigadier Monson. 


, _ . 
he troops, most confident of 


success, commenced the attack, 
and persevered in it {4x consider- 
shin tated of tithe, with the most 
determined bravery ; but their ut- 
most exertions were not sufficient 


to enable them to gain the top of 
the breach. The bastion which 
was the point of attack was er. 
tremely steep, the resistance op- 
posed to them was vigorous; and 
as our men could only mount by 
small parties at a time, the advan. 
tages were very great on the side 
of the enemy. Discharges of grape, 
logs of wood, and pots filled wah 
combustible materials, immediate. 
Ivy knocked down those who were 
ascending; and the whole party, 
after being engaged in an obstinate 
contest for two hours, and suffering 
very severe loss, were obliged to 
relinquish the attempt, and re. 
tire to our trenches. 

[ have to lament the loss of very 
many gallant officers and men, as 
will appear to your lordship by the 
accompanying return of killed and 
wounded on this occasion. 

It is with sincere grief I inform 
your lordship, that among the kill- 
ed is my aid-de-camp, major Men- 
zies, Of his majesty’s SUth regi 
ment, who proceeded with i 
storming party, and fell, whilst a- 
mong the foremost he was making 
the most heroic exertions to ascend 
the breach. I feel sincere sorrow 
for his loss, no less on account of 
the great regard L entertained for 
his private worth, than from the 
high estimation in which I held his 
merits as an officer. 

The hen. colonel Monson, to 
whom the conduct of the attack 
was intrusted, made every, possible 
exertion, and has received my best 
thanks for his uncommon gallantry 
and perseverance on that occasion. 

Though the troops were unable 
to eflect their object, I am happy 
to assure your lordship that they 
have on no occasion displayed 
greater sieadiness. Those of the 
Bengal army supported their for- 

The 
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mer character, and the Bombay 
division displayed a degree of re- 
solution and discipline which en- 
titles them to my highest praise 
and approbation. -I have the ho- 
nour to be, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most faithful humble ser- 
vant, G. Laks. 
Head-quarters, camp betore 
Bhurtpore, Feb. 22. 


Return of the killed, wounded, and 
missing, in the assault ot Bhurt- 
pore, on the 90th of Feb. 1805. 
Total Europeans and natives kill- 

ed—1 lieutenant, 5 serjeants, 39 

privates, $3 subadars, jemadars, 

$ havildars, 9 naicks, 2 drummers, 

77 sepoys, 1 bheasiee, 2 lascars, 

and 2 bildars. 

Total Europeans and natives 
wounded.—1 major, 7 captains, 12 
lieutenants, ] adjutant, 17 serjeants, 
Bcorporals, 3 drummers, 127 pri- 
vates, 10 subadars, 6 jemadars, 43 
havildars, $4 naicks, | drummer, 
48 sepoys, 4 bheastees, 1 tindal, 
10 lasears, and + bildars. 

Total Europeans and» natives 
missing. —4 privates and il se- 


poys. 
(Signed) J. Grararp, adj. gen. 


Names of officers killed, wounded, 
and missing. 
Killed.—His majesty’s 75th re- 
gment, lieut. Archibald Stewat. 
Wounded.—Artillery, capta'n J. 
Nelly, lieut. G. Swiney, and Mr. 
Whale.—His majesty’s 65th 
» capt. Bates, lieuts. Bates and 
Wechins.—Ditto 76th ditto, capt. 
: Boys, lieuts. Hamilton and 
-—European reg. lieutenant 
~ vore, since dead.— Sth native reg. 
i t. Ker, since dead.— Ist bat- 
as 12th ditto, major J. Rad- 
fe, lieuts, C. Ryne and J. Tay- 
Packe ditto, 12th ditto, capt. 
et, lieuts. J. Barker. J. Drys- 
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dale, and hon. J. Avlmer.—lIst 
battalton 15th ditto, lreutse H. Sib- 
ley and W. D, Turner.—2d ditto, 
capt. Griffiths, lieut. Blackney.— 
Pioneer corps, lieut. A. Lockett.— 
Bombay division, Ist grenadier bat- 
talion, capt. Steele.—!st battalion 
Sd reg. capt. Kemp.—4dst ditto, 9th 
ditto, capt. Haddington, and lieut. 


Morrison. 


Return of killed, wounded, and 
missing, in the assault of Bhurt- 
pore, on the Vist Feb. 1805. 
Europeans and natives killed.— 

Total: 1 capt. 3 lieuts. 1 ensign, 

7 serjeants, 2 corporals, 1 drums 

mey, 36 privates, 2 subadars, 4 

havildars, 4 naicks, 2 drummers, 

48 sepoys, and 1 lascar. 
Europeans and natives wounded. 

—Totwl: 1. heutenant-colonel, 1 

major, 9 capts. 12 i:euts. 1 ensign, 

1 quarter-master, 3G serjeants, 3S 

corporals, 8 drummers, JUS pri- 

vates, 12 subadars, 9 jemadars, 32 

havildars, 25S naicks, 1 drummer, 

$52 sepoys, 1 bheastee, 1 lasear, 
and 6 biidars. 

Europeans and natives missing. 
—Toial; 1 serjeant, 2 corporals, 
15 privates. 

( Signed) J. GERRARD, ad}, gen. 


Names of officers killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

Killed.—<Artillery, lieutenant G, 
Gowing.—His majesty’s 76th reg. 
capt. H. Corfield and lieut. C. 
Templeton.—2d bat. 15th ditto, 
lieut. Hartley.—Ist grenadier bat- 
talion, Bombay division, ensign J. 
Lang. 

Wounded.—Lieut. Durant, m- 
jor of brigade; artillery, captain 
Pennington.—His maijesty’s 22d 
reg. licut. Wilson.—Dniutto, 65th 
ditto, captains Symes, Warren, and 
Watkins: lieutenants Hutchings, 
O’Brien, Hinde, Clutterbuck, and 
(G 2) Harvey. 
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Harvey.—Ditto 75th ditto, capt. 
S. Engel, lieut. and adj. P. Ma- 
thewson.—Ditto 76th ditto, capt. 
E. Manton, lieut. T. M. Sinclair, 

uartermaster W. B. Hopkins.— 

itto 86th ditto, capt. Morton, and 
lieut. Baird.—Eurnpean reg. capt. 
Ramsay, lieut. Hamilton, and en- 
sign Chance.—-Ist bat. 2d reg. 
lieutenant-colonel J. Hammond, 
major Hawkes, and lieutenant Ar- 
buthnot. 

Bombay division.—2d battal. 2d 
reg. lieut. Thomas.—lIst ditto, Sd 
ditto, licut. Tovey.—Ist ditto 9h 
dito, lieut. colonel Taylor, and 
lieut. Garraway. 

Published by command, 
J. Lumsven, chief sec. to the gov. 


CALCUTTA GAZFTTE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. 


Thursday, March 21, 1805. 


Fort William, March 21, 1805. 
Dispatches, of which the follow- 
ing are copies, were received last 
night by his excellency the most 
noble the governor-general, from 
his excellency the right hon. the 


g 
commander in chief. ~ 
To his excellency the most noble 
marquis Wellesley, governor-ce- 
neral, €c. 
My lord, 

I have the satisfaction to trans- 
mit, for your lordship’s informa- 
tion, copy of a dispatch from ma- 
jor-general Smith, announcing his 
complete success in an attack on 
Meer Khan's force near the town 
of Ufzulgbur on the 2d instant. 


The indefatigable perseverance of 


major-general Smith, in his pursuit 
of the enemy since he first crossed 
the Jumna, entitles that ofhcer to 
my best thanks aad approbation, 
and his mode of conducting the at- 
tack on the 2d instant, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, 


(Augas, 


and after a very long march, mug 
ever reflect on him the highest cre. 
dit. The cavalry appear on this 
service to have maintained, in ap 
eminent degree, that high charac. 
ter for intrepidity and discipline 
which they have so successfully dis. 
played on every former occasion, 
and the conduct of bowh officers 
and men has been represented ta 
me. by major-zeneral Smith, as 
highly meritorions. Your lordship 
will perceive, with much satisfac. 
tion, that our loss on this occasion 
has not been heavy, and that the 
wounded officers are likely to do 
well. I have the honour to by 
my lord, your lordship’s most 
faithful humble servant, 

(Signed) Laxe, 
Head-quarters, camp before 
Phurtpore, March 9, 1805. 


To his excellency gen. Lake, com- 
mander in chiet, &e. 
Sir, ‘ 
I have the honour to inform you, 
that on our march yesterday morn 
ing in; ¢ suit ot Meer Khan, | re- 
ceived intelligence, that he with 
his whole force was encamped 
at Utzulghur. I left the baggage 
of the detachment at Sherkot, with 
the rear guard and the $d regiment 
native cavalry, with its galloper 
guns, under the command of ma- 
jor Doveton, for its protection, and 
with the remainder of the force 
under my command moved on to 
Ufrulchur. Atter a march ot four 
teen coss, we came in sight of the 
enemy at two P. M. : Prey were 
drawn up in order of batt 
prepared to receive us. The & 
tachment having forded a mver m@ 
the face of the enemy, were {orm 
ed into two lines. ‘The advanced 
guard under the command of cap» 
tain Philpot, was intended for the 
protection of the right, and ee 
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horse, under Mr. Skinner, 

for the protection of the left flanks, 
As our army advanced, the enemy 
also. Two bodies of ca- 

vilry, one led by Meer Khan, and 
the other by Shuhamut Khan, at- 
tempted to penetrate our flanks, 
but were repulsed with loss. A 
body of Alee-Gholes moved. on in 
a very daring manner upon our 
line; they were charged by squa- 
drons of his majesty’s 8th and 27th 
light dragoons, and were complete- 
ly destroyed After the destruc- 
non of the infantry, the cavalry of 
the enemy fled in every direction. 
They were pursued beyond the 
town of Ufzulghur. The enemy’s 
baggage had been sent off in the 
morning, when first they received 
intelligence of our approach: their 
fight was theretore unincaimbered ; 
and the fatigue which our horses 
had sustained, the late hour of the 
day, and the nature of the country, 
prevented a turther pursuit. Above 
thirty of the enemy’s colours [ell 
into our hands; among the num- 
ber are two golden standards, car- 
ned by the Yekus, a body of chosen 
men attached to the person ot Meer 
Khan. Three of Meer Khan’s 
cere sirdars, Moluumed Sauzed 
an, Jumsher Khan, and Moor- 
tuza Khan, were killed; his bro- 
ther, Shuhamut Khan, and Ruh. 
mut Khan, one of his principal sir- 
dary, are stated to have been wound. 
ed ; Gholam Ulee Khan, 2 prin 
cipal sirdar, was wounded, and is 
re . our camp; Meer Khan 
‘eli escaped, but the best and 
ravest of his troops suffered. I 
e infinitely indebted to the whole 
cers and men under my 
a for their gallant, steady, 
the 'y conduct. Ihave 
our lens Fr to inclose a ‘return of 
The wounds received by 


the officers are, I am sorry to say, 


~ 
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severe, but I trust not dangerous. 
I shall continwe to pursue me ene- 
my in whatever direction they may 
proceed. I hava the honour to 
be, sir, your excellency’s most obe+ 
dient humble servant, 

(Signed) Joun Smitn, maj.-gen. 
Camp, six miles from Ufzulghur, 

March 3, 1805. 


Return of casualties in the action 
near Ufzulghur, March 2, 1805. 


Total. Killed, 6 rank and fite : 
wounded, 1 major, 2 captains, 1 
lieutenant, 5 serjeants, 1 trumpet- 
er, 26 rank and file. 

Officers wounded.—Major Car- 
den and captain Burke, 29th light 
dragoons; captain Gore, and licu- 
tenant and adjutant Bunce, 27th 
light dragoons. 

(Signed) T. Martin, maj. of brig. 
(Signed) J. Gerarp, adj. gen. 


Return of casualties in captain 
Skinner’s corps of independent 
cavalry, on the 2d of March at 
Utzulghur. 

Killed 4 privates.—Wounded, 1 
russaldar, 7 privates. 
Total, 1 russaldar, 11 privates, 

(Signed) T. Maxtin, maj. of brig. 


‘ 


=v 
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(Signed) J. Geraxn, adj. gen. 


To lieutenant-colonel Gerard, ad- 
jucant general. 

Camp Gurrawal, Feb. 27, 1805. 

Su, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of his ex- 
cellency the commander in chief, 
that I marched from Rampoora 
on the 22d instant, and on the 
same evening arrived before Bom- 
mon Gong, a mud fori, with-very 
high ramparts, and a ditch, the 
gat¢s built up, and remarkably well 
defended ; the garrison cons: 
of three hundred men. One hun- 
(G 3) dred 
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dred and sixty sepoys, with two 
6 pounders and two howitzers, com- 
posed our little detachment; but 1 
tound the guns would make nowm. 
pression i, nor the howitzers compel 
them to surrender. On the 24th 
arrived two 12-pounders, and ‘by 
the evening the breach appea red 
pr: acticable, and I now marched 
the storming party to the ditch : I 
preferred delaying the assauit tll 
the sawlge : however, in ‘the 
course of the night, the garrison 
got off by lowering themselves 
down hy a Tepe, ip then appe. ired 
ihe breach was practicable, thou h 
rather diticulr. Onthe 
the detachment marched to Currae 
wal, a large walled town, witha 
nuaiber of bastions, tour small 
guns, eleven hundred men, and 
numerous mhabrants 
i two 12-pounders and a 6-pound- 
er was soon erected, within thee 
hundred yards of the walls, by 
hiimg up one empty tumbril and 
ammunition boxes with earth, oh me 
finishing the restwith bags of grain; 
the two howitzers and a (ef Our met 
were thea planted ina differes t di. 
rection. [ was under the necessity 
of waiting till one o’clock the next 
day for ammunition and one hun- 
dred and fitry sepoys, when we 
began an excellent fire, and by six 
o'clock the breach was pertect; 
not a moment was lost in proceed- 
ing to the storm, and as we enter- 
ed into the breach, the garrison re- 
tired by the we hur gate. [| 
feel much pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing how much I was obliged to 
lieutenant Grant of the 3d recl- 
ment of the Bombay army, who 
led the storming party at Curra. 
ww al, and to heutenant Alder, «who 
came forward as a volunteer 
tenant Purvis gave me every assist- 
ance as a stuit officer: and for 
lieutenant Nicholson’s ster 
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this occasion J am also greatly ob 
liged.— The E uropeans beh ived 
with their usual bravery, and the 
sepoys with equal courage, | 
should be proud if his excellency 
general Lake wonld notice cor. 
por. als (“ross aD d Hislop 4 they aie 
soldiers who have distinguished 
themselves more than once, and 
there are not two braver or | 
men in the 2d company 2d batta. 
lion of artillery. 
The following is a lit of the 
wounded at both places 
l serjeant badly, 2 gunners, ‘ 
golandauze, one badly, 3 clashies 
one badly, 4 scpoys. 
have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed) C. Hr TCHINSON, 
Cc aptam command g 
A true c py. 
(Signed) G.A. F. Lakt, 
Military secret ry 
Published by command of his ex- 
— y the most noble the go» 
ver yene eral in council. 


J. Lu MSDEN, Chief sec. to the gov. 


SUPPLEMINT TOINDIA GAZETTE. 
March 5. 
Government Gazette Extraordina y. 
Madras, Mar ch 8 1805. 
St. Florenzo, Kedgerce 
Fil. 17, 1905. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to a you 
of my arrival this day off the Sand 
Heads, after having proceeded to 
the southward, in consequence @ 
a letter received the Sta mstant, 
from the chief secretary of govern 
ment, acquall ne me of a Suspl- 
l having appeared off Vi 
ZX rapa suppesed to be the na» 
tic na iT! ate I’svehe, and requesie 
me, in the name of his — 
the governor-ene ral in coUuncHs 


he i 
thati would ¢ her proceed towares 
chat 
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e, or otherwise, as 1 might 
eae most expedient to the ad- 
vantage of the public service ; [ 
therefore thought that I should not 
be exceeding the limits of your or- 
ders by pursuing such a course as 
I conceived most probable of inter- 
ing the said vessel, should she 

be bound to the northward and east- 


ward. 

On the 13th instant, at six A. M. 
in lat. 19. 35. N. lon. 85. 25. E. I 
had the satisfaction to discover 
three sail at anchor under the land, 
who shortly after weighed and 
made all sail to the southward; I 
plainly observed that one was a Iri- 
gate, and the other two apparently 
merchant ships. I continued the 
chase until half past seven P. M. 
the following day, when coming 
up with the sternmost vessel, she 
proved the Thetis, country ship, 
“oe to the French frigate La 

syche, of thirty-six guns and two 
hundred and forty men, under the 
command of captain Bergeret, then 
ahead ata short distance. Find- 
img the enemy had abandoned the 
Thetis, I left a midshipman in 
charge, and continued the chase 
after the frigate, then making off 
under all sail; at ten minutes past 
eight commenced close action, at 
the distance of about half a cable’s 
length, and continued so until half 
Past eleven, at which time finding 
ail our running neging very much 
cut up, hauled off to repair the 
same. At midnight, bore up to 
renew the conflict ; but just as we 
were about Lo recommence our hre, 
an officer from the enemy came on 
board, to inform me that captain 

geret, from humanity’s sake for 
remaining survivors, had struck, 
though he might have borne the 
aye longer. During the action, 
€ occasionally annoyed by 
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the fire of L’ Equivoque privateer, 
of ten guns and forty men, com- 
manded by a lieutenant ; she prov- 
ed to be the late Pigeon, country 
ship fitted out by captain Bergeret 
as a privateer; which vessel, from 
sailing very well, I am concerned 
to acquaint you, effected her es 
cape in the course of the night. 

I beg leave to observe, that the 
able support which I received du- 
ring the action, from lieutenants 
Doyle, Dawson, Collier, and Da- 
vies, Mr. Finlayson the master, 
and lieut. Ashmore, of the marines, 
as well as the rest of the ship’s com. 
pany, who displayed the most gal- 
lant and spirited conduct on the 
occasion, merits my warmest en- 
comiums. I also feel it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to recommend Mr, 
Doyle, my first lieutenant, to your 
attention, for his meritorious and 
exemplary behaviour throughout 
the contest. Iam grieved to relate 
that lieutenant Dawson is danger- 
ously wounded in the breast with 
a boarding pike, while in the act of 
boarding. 

Inclosed I transmit a list of the 
killed and wounded of his majes- 
ty’s ship under my command, also 
of the late French national frigate 
Ia Psyche. I have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

H. Lamserr. 
To Peter Rainier, esq. vice-admi- 
ralef the red, and command- 

er in chief, &c. 


List of the killed and wounded in 
his majesty’s ship St. Florenzo: 

Mr. Christopher H. B. Lecoy, 
midshipman, 8 seamen, | drum- 
mer, and 2 marines killed,—To- 
tal 12. 

Lieutenant Dawson, Mr. Fin- 
layson, master, lieut. Ashmore, of 
(G 4) the 


















































the marines, Mr. Martingle, mid- 
shipman, 30 seamen, and 2 ma- 
rines, wounded.— Potal 36, 


List of the killed and wonnded in 
the late French frigate Pysche; 


The second captain, 2 lieute- 
nants, 54scamen and soldiers.— To- 
tal 57. 

Officers and seamen wounded,70, 

N. B, Total number victualled 
on board the St. Florenzo on the 
day of action, 252, of which 3 
were pilots. 


19. About two o’clock, an alarm- 
ing fire broke out in the colour ma; 
mnfactory, at the Ouseburh, be- 
longing to messrs. Parkers of New- 
castle. From the neglect of the 
neighbours, who early attended the 
fire, intellivence was not communi- 
cated to the engine-office till con- 
siderably past three o’clock. The 
moment, however, that notice was 
given, the engines proceeded with 
the utmost expedition to the spot, 
where the niost strenuous exertions 
were used to quell the raging ele- 
ment. Being at low ebb, no water 
was in the burn, but the firemen 
without a moment’s loss of time 

roceeded to the milledams, at a 
little distance above from the con- 
flagration, by which supply the en- 
gines were enabled to play wit 
some elfect upon the building. 
Two thirds of the manufactory be- 
ing inevitably destroyed before any 
assistance arrived, the other third, 
after long and unwaried exeriions, 
was effectually saved. The fire- 
men and engines did not leave the 
spot till three o'clock in the after- 
noon. We have to regret that 
one of the most active firemen 
nearly lost his life by a stack of 
chimneys falling upon him; but be- 
ing immediately catried to the in- 
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firmary, there are hopes of his re. 
covery. The immense quantities 
of rosin, turpentine, &c. which 
were in the premises, and which 
were all destroyed, presented to 
the eye, as it was runni> > fiom the 
fire, the resemblance cf a curren 
of voleanic lava; and from its pres 
sent appearince among the smok. 
ing rus, there ts reason t¢ suppose 
thar it will not be totally extinenish. 
ed for a week. We learn with 
much concern that no part of the 
manufactory was insured. It is 
but too probable that the building 
was set on fire by some incendiary, 
as a person 1s said to have been oh. 
served lurking about the premises, 
about an hour before the hre broke 
out, carrying a lantern and candice, 


TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Aug. 24. 

(This Gazette contains copies of 
lord Lake’s letters respecting the 
siere of Bhurtpore ; and that from 
general Smith, communicating his 
success over Amecr Khan, which 
we have given, ‘To the otticial ac 
count the following article isad 
ed :] 

On the 24th of February, the 
commander in chief took up a new 

sition on the north-east side of 
Bhettpure : and his exeellency 1s 
prepared to recommence operations 
against the place as soon as he shall 
have received supplies of stores 
and ammunition, which are ad- 
vancing towards the army from the 
stations within the company’s pro 
vinces at which they have been ccl- 
lected. The commander in chief 
expresses a confident hope of obtain 
ing possession of Bhurtpore before 
the conclusion of the season for ac 
tive military operations io that quals 
ter of India. a 
fiamnraty 
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Adniralty-office, Auz. 24. 


of a letter from captain 
a of his majesty’s late 
sip 


i» Blanche, to William Mars- 
den, esq. dated on board the 
French national ship ‘Topaze, 
ud July, 1805. 

Sir, 

[am sorry to inform you of the 
loss of his majesty’s ship Blanche, 
which was captured by a French 
squadron, as per margin®; but 
thank God she was not destined to 
bear French colours, or to assist 
the fleet of the enemy, 

On Friday morning, July 19th, 
in lat. 20 deg. 20 min. north, long. 
66 deg. 44 min. west (weather 
hazy), at eight, four sail were seen 
of the weather cat-head, three ships 
anda brig on the opposite tack, 
under easy sail. 1 kept to the wind 
until we were near enough to di- 
stinguish colours. I then made the 
necessary stgnals whether they were 
enemies. t ten, when abreast, 
about three miles distant, they all 
bore up, and hoisted English en- 
igns; but from the make of the 
Union, and colour of the bunting, 
with other circumstances, I .con- 
cluded they were French, and there- 
fore determined to sell the ship as 
dear as possible (for sailing was 
out of the question, the Blanche 
having little or no copper on these 

nine months, and sailed very 

heavy). Having brought-to, with 
the mainsail in the brails, at cleven 
commodore ranged up within 
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tip cables’ length, shifted his co. 
lours, and gave us his broadside 
When within pistol shot she re. 
ceived ours ;—the action became 
warm and steady, the ships never 
without hail of each other, gunning 
large, under easy sail, Le Beseits 
ment des Landes on the starboard 
quarter, and the two corvettes close 
a-stern. At forty-five minutes pat 
eleven the ship became ungovern- 
able, and was reduced to a perfect 
wreck, The sails totally destroyed, 
ten shot in the foremast (expecting 
it to fall every minute), the main- 
mast and rigging cut to pieces, se- 
ven guns dismounted, and ihe crew 
reduced to one hundred and ninety, 
and the rest falling fast, with no 
probability of escape, I called a 
council of officers for their opinion, 
who deemed it only sacrificing the 
lives of the remainder of as brave 
a crew as ever fought to hold out 
longer, as there was not the small- 
est prospect of success. 1 therefore, 
at twelve, ordered the colours to 
be struck, and was immediately 
hurried on board the commodore. 
At six, the officers who had 
charge of the Blanche remrned, 
and reported the ship to be sinking 
fast, on which she was tired; and 
in about an hour after she sunk, 
for the magazine had been some 
time under water.—Thus, sir, fell 
the Blanche, and I trust the de- 
fence made by her officers and gal- 
lant crew will meet their lordships’ 
approbation. I have the honour, &e. 

Zacu. Mupce. 


a ‘ . . . 
La Topaze, of 44 guns, 28 eighteen-pounders on the main deck, 10 thirty-sit- 
farronades, and 6 twelve-pounders on the quarter-deck and forecastle, captain 


le 
forecast} 
(236.) 
at Torche, of 18 guns, 

Privates, legion de Midi—(213 ) 


urdin commander, 950 men, 10 officers aud 60 privates, lerion de Midi.—(480.) 
tement des Landes, of 20 guns. nine-pounders, aud a six-pounder on the 
*, Captain des Mantel, 200 men, six officers, and 30 privates, legion de Midi—» 


long twelve-pounders, captain Bruret, 190 men, 3 officers and 


LeP . ; 
« Midinny of 16 guns, vine-pounders, captain Daun, 120 men, aud 3 officers, legion 


(223. ) 


P. S.— 
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P. S.--Including every indivi- 
dual when the ship went into ac- 
thon, there were but two huadred 
amd fifteen, thirty men being in 
prizes, and eight leit on board one 
of the frigates at Jamaica. I can- 
not exactiy ascertain those killed 
and wounded, as the crews were 
promiscuously distributed to the 
different ships of the squadron, but 
those that came immediately under 
my notice were, 

Killed—John Nichols, quarter- 
master; William Marsh, able; 
Thomas Mullins, ditto; Marsh 
Forode, ditto; Edward James, 
ditto; Nimrod Lunce, marine; 
William Jones, ditto (drummer) ; 
Wiiltam Strutton, bov. 

Wounded—Mr. William Hew- 
ett, boatswain, with ten seamen, 
and two marines, 


Copy of a letter from captain Bar- 
ton, of his majesty’s ship Go- 
hath, to William: Marsden, esq. 
dated at sea the 15th instant. 

Str, 

T have enclosed, for their lord- 
ships’ information, a copy of a let- 
ter I have this day sent to the ho- 
mourable admiral Cornwallis. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. Barton. 


Goliath, at sea, Aug. 15, 1805. 
Sir, 

L beg leave to acquaint you, for 
the information of my lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, that 
arreeably to your order of the Llth 
inst. starxling for Ferrol, this day, 
eight A.M. lat. 45 deg. 52 mim. 
N. and lone. 7 deg. 25. min. W. 
we fell in with Le Faunce brig cor- 
rette, Mounting sixteen guns, which 
after a short chase we captured: 
she was chased by the Camilla, 
who was in company, since eleven 
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P. M.; she was from Martinico 
bound to any part of the coae she 
could make; she had on board 82 
men belonging to the Blanche. 

I have sent the corvette in charge 
of the Camilla, captain Tayler, 
who is bound to Portsmouth, and 
shall immediately proceed to pat 
your order in execution. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
R. Barrow, 
Hon. admiral Cornwallis, 
&c. &c, 

N. B. Le Faune is perfectly new, 
this being her first voyage; she 
satis remarkably tast, and I think 
isa great acquisition to the service 
fcr this class of vessels, 


R. B. 


Copy of a letter from captain Tay. 
lor, of his majesty’s ship Camilla, 
to Wm. Marsden, esa. dated at 
Spithead, 22d August, 1805. 

Sir, 

I acquaint you, for the infor. 
mation of the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, that we arrived 
here this morning, and that a fine 
new French corvétte brig, Le 
Faune, of 16 guns, and 98 men, 
after being chased nine hours by 
his majesty’s ship Camilla, was 
captured the L5th inst. at 8 A. M. 
in lat. 45 deg. 18 min. N. long. 7 
deg. 36 min. by her and his ma- 
jesty’s ship Goliath, who joined i 
the latter part of the pursutt. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
b. W. Ta ¥LOR. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Admiralty. office, Sept. 3, 1800 


The king has been pleased 
appoint sir Samuel Hood, knig 
of the Bath, to be colonel of te 
Woolwich division of his majesty's 
royal mamne forces. 
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+ of a letter from the honour- 
able William Cor awallis, admi- 
ral of the white, &c. to Wil- 
liam Marsden, esq. dated on 
hoard the Ville de Paris, off Ush- 
ant, 20th of August, 1505. 

Sir, “aod 
T have much satisfaction in send- 

ing the enclosed letter to mney from 
captain Baron, of the Goliath, to 
be iaid before the lords commuis- 
sioners of the admiralty, giving 
an account of his further success 
inthe capture of the French na- 
tional corvette therein mentioned. 

[have the honour to be &e. 

W, CoRNWALLIS, 
His majesty’ ship Goliath, dug. 18. 
Sir, 
beg leave to acquaint vou, for 
the information of my Jo:rds com- 
missioner, of the admiralty, his 
majesty's ship under my command 
standing in for Cape Prior, in the 
morning of the 16th inst. three 
sill appeared in chase of us; we 
tacked, and stood towards them, 
and proved the ships named in the 
margin of my letter dated the 15th. 
] have the satisfaction to add, at 
eight P. M. we captured La Torche 
French national corvette of eighteen 
gens, 196 men, commanded by 
monsteur Dehen, having on board 
o2 ot the late Blanche’s crew. 
Had they not separated, the night 
coming on very fast, | am confi- 
cent La Topaze would have been 
iM MY possession also. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. Barton, 
The hon, admiral Cornwallis, 
&e. &e, 
Admiralty-ofice, § ot. 7, 1805. 
Copy ofa letter from captain Ba- 


er, of his majesty’s ship Phe- 
az, to admiral Cornwallis. 
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Phenix, at Sea, Aug. 14, 1805. 


Sir, 

I cannot but exult in the honour 
of imparting to you the extreme 
good fortune of his majesty’s ship 
under my command on the 10th 
instant, lat. 45 deg. 16 min. N. 
long. 12 deg. 14 min. W. in the 
capture of La Didon, a remark- 
ably fine, and the fastest sailing fri- 
gate in the French navy, of 44 
guns, and three hundred and thirty 
men, which had sailed but a few 
days from Corunna, and was-upon 
a secret cruize. ‘Lhe action com. 
menced at 2 quarter past nine in 
the morning (La Jsdon having 
waited my approach to leeward), 
and lasted three hours, never with- 
out pistol shot, during which all 
our ropes Were cut to pieces, our 
main-topsail yard shot away, and 
most of our masts and yards severee 
ly wounded. ‘he necessity of our 
engaging to leeward, in order to 
prevent the possibility of the ene- 
my’s escape, exposed us to several 
raking broadsides, before we could 
prudently return the fire ; and the 
superiority of La Didon’s sailing, 
added to the adroit maneuvres of 
captain Millins, convinced me of 
the skill and gallantry I should 
have to contend with; which has 
been fully evinced by the stubborn 
defence of his ship until she became 
a perfect wreck, and his subse. 
quenthonourabledeportment. Ow- 
ing to the lightness of the wind, 
and La Didon’s attempt to board, 
brought our starboard quarter in 
contact with her larboard bow ; in 
which position we remained full 
three quarters of an hour, subject 
to a galling fire of musketry, that 
robbed me of such support of offi- 
cers and men, as there could be no 
compensation for but in complete 
victory. 

With sorrow I transmit you a ~ 
° 
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m the killed and wounded; and 
have the honour to be, &c. 
T. Barner. 
To adm. Cornwallis, commander 
in chief, &c. 


A Tist of the killed and wounded on 
board the Phenix and La Di- 
don, on the 10th of Aug. 1805. 
Pheeniy.—12 silled, 28 wounded. 

Total 40. 

La Didon.—27 killed, 44 wound. 

ed.—T otal 71. 

Diterence 15 killed, 16 wound. 
ed.—Total $1. 


Names of the killed and wounded 
on board the Pheonix. 


Kilied,—John Bounton, lieute- 
mant; George Denelan, master’s 
mate; John Fowers, quarter-mas- 
ter; James Smith, Benjarain Tho- 
meas, James Taylor, Wm. God- 
dard, James Bell, Samuel Stubbs, 
Edward Gadsby, George Chand- 
ler, and Thomas Hill, seamen. 

Wounded.—Henry Steel, lieu. 
tenant of marines, dangerously ; 
Aaron Tozer, midshipman, dan- 
gerously; Edward b. Curling, 
midshipman, badly: James Bird, 
coxswain, slichtly ; George Ga- 
ward, captain's servant, siiebtly s 
John MD. nald, « ‘} tarn’s st ward, 
dangerously ; “Thomas Nail, sea- 
man, Slightly; George | Renny, 
satlemaker, dangerously; Bernard 
MCarthy, s UMA, dangerously ; 
Paurrick Edwards, dittc, danger. 
ously; John C. Bringer, detto, 
badly; Thomas M*Makea, ditto, 
badly ; John Binstead, ditto, slight. 
ly ; Fedward James, private of ma- 
nines, dangerously ; Joscph Ro 
biason, seaman, slichtly; Wm. 
Henderson, ditto, shebtly; Jcha 
Agnew, ditto, sightly ; Lewis Bur- 
nett, serieunt of marmes, badly ; 
Charles Morgan, ditto dangerous. 


ty 5 ‘Lhos. ——, private of marines, 
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slightly ; Charles Harly di 
gerously ; Stephen — ~— 
dangerously ; Thomas Martin, dis. 
to, dangerously ; Wm. Harbour 
ditto, dangerously ; Thomas Da. 
vis, ditto, badly ; Samuel Walker 
ditto, badly; Wm. Mills, ditto 
slightly. 

Wrtriam Warnes, surgeon 


OLD BAILEY. 
Wednesday, Sep. 18, 
This day the sessions of oyer and 
terminer and of gaol delivery for 
the city of London and county of 
Middlesex commenced, before the 
hon. Mr. justice Heath, Mr. jus 
tice Le Blanc, and Mr. baron Sut. 
ton, at the sessions house in the 


Old Bailey. 


Wm, Cul:'tt was indicted far fe. 
loniously stealing a gold snufi-bor, 
set with brilliants, in the dwelling. 
house of the earl of Mansfeld, the 
property of the ew. 

Mr. Alley, as leading counsel 
for the prosecution, stated the cir. 
cumstances of the case as they are 
below detailed by the evidence. 

Lady Mansfield stated, that the 
prisoner lived in their service, and 
was chiefly emploved by her as 
groom of the chambers. She dis 
charged him by lord Mansfeld’s 
directions, who was then at Rams 
gate. Some time about the 26th 
or 30th of July she had the snuff- 
box in question in her care. It 
was a blue enamel on gold, with a 
miniature of the emperor Jaseph 
the Vid, on the top, set round with 
brilliants. ‘The last time she re 
collected seeing it was some time 
in Mav, before they went to Caen 
Woed: she kept mim a cabinet 
the organ-room at their houst ™ 
Por tland-place. She knew nothing 
of the less of it until they recen ed 
the magistrate’s letter at Rams 
gat 
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gate, and then upon a search she 
found that the box had been lost. 

Joseph Dobree, a jeweller, stated, 
that on the 15th of August the 

came to his house and 
wanted to purchase a gold chain 
which wasin the window. Hav- 
ing agreed for the price of it, he 
td if he would take old gold in 
return. ‘Being answered in the 
afirmative, he produced the frag- 
ments of a snuff-box, which the 
witness saw had been of curious 
workmanship. He called his jour- 

aside, and conversed with 
him for a moment on the subject, 
and then he asked the prisoner 
where he got the gold. He re- 
ae that e had it from a servant. 
witness in answer said, he 
Was sure it Was no servant’s pro- 
perty, and that he should not go 
away until he had given an ac- 
count of it. The prisoner then 
snatched up the pieces of gold ly- 
ing on the counter, and ran out of 
the shop. The witness followed 
bm, overtook and apprehended 
him. He was immediately carried 
to Marlborough-street office. 
Foy and Lovatt, two police of- 
belonging to Mar!borough- 
street office, said that the prisoner, 
in his examination, told the ma- 
gistrate he lived at No. 21, Bolso- 
ver-street. They in consequence 
went to search his lodging. ‘They 
found ina drawer twelve brilliants, 
the crystal of a miniature picture, 
and under the fire, half burnt, they 
overed the remains of a minia- 
tare painting. 

Catharine Luffman, housekeeper 
a anetield, said the prisoner 
metas) from their service 
of Ac Pe ore July : on the second 

oles € came to the house in 

: d-place, and said he had 

oy clothes behind him which 

amed. She told him to go up 
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stairs and get them. He did go 
up, but betore he went he pulled 
his shoes off. She told hin he 
had no occasion to do that; but he 
replied, he did not know whether 
the house was not cleaned. When 
he came down she was sitting ia 
the small library, under the or- 
gan-room, where the cabinet stood; 
and if he had had his shoes on she 
should have heard him over her 
head. When he came down he 
brought with him two bundles, 
which he said contained his own 
clothes.—After her lady had receiv. 
ed a letter from Mr. Conant, at 
Ramsgate, she, by her order, 
searched the cabinet, and fouad 
that the box was gone. The lock 
was not broken or torced ; and after 
some consideration she found that 
the key of the organ, which was 
always left on the lock, opened the 
cabinet, which stood in the same 
room. 

Lord Mansfield examined the 
broken pieces of gold found on the 
prisoner, and declared he was con- 
vinced, from the workmanship, 
they were part of the box he had 
lost. The brilliants were the same 
as those round the miniature, but 
he could not swear that they were 
the same; but he was positive to 
the remains of the miniature. The 
face was Uestroyed ; but the breast, 
with the Austrian orders, remain- 
ed visible. He added, that the 
box was a gift from the late em- 
peror Joseph the [Id to his uncle 
on leaving Vienna. He did not 
know the exact value, but he pre- 
sumed somewhere about 200 gui- 
necas. 

The jury found the prisoner— 
Guilty—Death. 


Admiralty-office, Sept. 21. 


Copy of a letter from the hon. 
William Cornwallis, admiral of 
the 
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eaptam Parker, givmg an acconnt 
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I bee to acquaint you, we fell 
~~ a ia ae 
MW) with the Bide it \\ el]D a by il d Ja- 
maica Reet at sunret, on the Slat 


‘ 
~ . . Ye sar nar? . 
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. bt.” 
Reie, Cle \ le rues To the west- 
ward of Scilly; and having with 


some difheults 
. > ’ : 
the CONnVOV, tal several of the 


fleet had 
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you, on t! is . om . 49 
deg. 50 TY}. N, | , it 4am « 


30 min, W. his maiesty’s &! iyund 
my command captured the Prin- 
cipe de la Paz, a Spanis! 
privateer carry) M4 
pounders and four brass swivel: 
with one hundred and sixty men 
on board, principally French. 
The ship was titted ovt at Vico 
five weeks bet re, 2 d had taken 
the Prince of Wale: packet irom 
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The hon. Wilhkam Cernwallis 
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Si Andrew Mitchell, K. i COM. 
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William Marsden, esq. dated 
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Bowed ry ND Cambrian, in la:. 29 
a ~ > dae June 13 LSOS, 
a* é. ‘+ = %% 

mr, " 
This day lieutenant Pio 
the direction of the (¢ 
boats: With the launch he 


eallantly boarded the Spanis: pre 


. 
»* .* it} < 


wateer sCHOONCT Maria, of fourteen 
guns and saucy men. Lieutenant 
Crofton, in the barge, instantly 
flowed him: the vessel was car- 


* h. 
ned notw thstanding everv resist. 


ance was made. The other boats 
dad not vet on board till che sur- 
readered ; but no less merit ts due 
wo the officers and men, who ail 
volunteered this service. Lieute- 
nant Pigot tells me every one did 


his duty most cheertully. “Two 
eveellent men were killed, and two 
wounded. 
[have the honour to be, Xc. 
J.P. Beresrorp. 
To ar Andrew Mitchell, K. B. 
&e. Ke. 


his mye sty” ship Camby ral, (Gf SP, 
July 21, 1805, 
Sir, 

After a chase of twenty-two 
hours, we have just captured the 
French privateer schooner Matilda. 
She mounts 20 guns, 9-pounders, 
$200 tons, and 95 men ; had cap- 
tured the English letter of marque 
the Clyde, bound to Liver pool, 
She surrendered in very shoal wa- 
ter; and, but for the exertions ot 
beut. Pigot, with one of the boats, 
every soul in her would have been 
lost, 

Ihave the hondur to be, &e. 
J.P. Beresnoan. 
fo sir Andrew Mitchell, K. B. 
&e. &e, 


; ; 
His Mm dyi thy’ hip Cus brian, 
* July 21, 1805. 

Sir, , 


l beg leary, 
B leave to preent vou with 


R R 


m re | of } t Varn } ’ "s } ‘. 
caniings, from | ’ y's sine 
under mv command, m a schooner 
privateer Wy had taken on the Sd: 
he Mm ude t' * HCst ¢ ‘| Wav f the 
river St. Marv, where he had in. 
formation of two shins andaschoon. 
er: he wot off the harbo on the 
Oth, and on the Tth ] proceeded 
with the scheoner twelve milos up 
Very ITY sW rive! t VX 1 OU. 
th | nre of f 1? ct na TI kk 
n unt! ' rshorota 
a} ty). b e «tl . } 4 i 
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t m ¢ » | - , 
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Sixt ec, 4 ried Like stip with her 
} Ss 3 he ob! red t} *men to qu 
the brie and sch oner, to vk paw 
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SCSSION Of 
dred in 
and a field piece, which 


on the militia, about a hu 
number, 
were completely routed. Licute. 
nant Pivot wot two wounds in the 
head by musket-balls, and one in 
the leg. Lieutenant Masterman, 
he marines, who most ably se. 
conded all Mir. Pieot’s 

caped unhurt, tothe wonder of all, 
tor his clothes were shot through 
and throu; h; Mr. Law OT, MLAS. 
ter’s Mate, wounded severely, AS 
wellas Mr. Mitchell, midshipman. 
Messrs. Grithenhoote, Boiman, and 
Woillramson 
deed did all on this Occasion, ‘lwo 
were killed and fourteen wounded, 
This very gallant conduct was ob 
served by some hundreds of Ame. 
ricuns from the Opposite side of the 
river, who « ‘pressed their astonish. 
ment. 

Mir. Pivot neve! quitt d the deck 
for nearly three weeks, except to 
eet his wounds dressed, which in- 
spired the rest; the wind was ad. 
verse for that time, and the enemy 
uever attempted to attack him. | 
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hope he may meet every reward 
such conduct deserves; he really 
ts an active othcer, always ready. 
"lhe ship proves to be the Golden 
Grove, and the brig the Ceres, of 
London, taken by the schooner, a 
Spanish privateer gf six guns and 
seventy men, two months since. 
The enemy had armed the ship 
with eight 6-poundesg, six swivels, 
and fitty men; the brig was de- 
fended by swivels and small arms. 
I am, &c. 
J.P. Beresroap. 


To sir A. Mitchell, K. B. &c. &c. 


A list of the killed and wounded: 
Killed—David Macintosh, sea- 


man; Wilham Lewingion, mia- 
rine. 

Wounded—Lieutenant Pigot ; 
Mr. Lawson, master’s mate; Mr. 
Mitchell, midshipman (your young- 
est son) ; Robert Collins, Williara 
White, William Bethell, William 
M'‘Dowell, Robert Watson, and 
William Davis, seamen; serjeant 
Watson; Thomas Spencer, Ko- 
bert Richardson, and Charles Lo- 
vet, privates of marines. 

Killed on the Spanish side— 
Twenty-five seamen, with five 
Americans. 

Wounded on ditto—Twenty-two 
seamen. 


2% An instance of barbarizy 
purgessing any thing ever heard of 
in this country, was yesterday exhi- 
bited before the magistrates at Marl- 
borough-street ofhce, at the in- 
stance of a laudable prosecution, 
by the offcers of St. George’s pa- 
rish, against Robert Reynolds, a 

ivate in the Ist regiment of foot 
guards. The defendant was charg. 
ed with cruelly assaulting and starv- 
ing Elizabeth and George, his iwo 
children, the one ten and tise other 
seven years old. The iellowing 

7 


(September, 
are the particulars :—On Sunday 
morning last, as a woman wag 


ae by the deer of Noe, 1) 
jorth-row, Green-strcet, Coneve, 
nor-square, she was alarmed by 
gri¢vous moans and groans, ap. 
parently from persons in great ui. 
stress. She remained on the Spek 
some time, and at length found 
that the noise proceeded from the 
cellar of the house above stated, 
She looked through the window 
and beheld two children fastened 
with cords to a dr Ser, whose la. 
meniations increased at seeing her, 
She made it her business to find 
out the occupier of the wretched 
dwelling ; and having heard it be. 
longed to a soldier in l’ortman bar. 
racks, she repaired ihither in haste, 
to give information of hat she had 
seen : she Was rc fused admittance 
by the sentinel, who, however, 
could by no means pacily her; aad 
Mr. Keeling, who resides at No, 
29% Chandier-street, Grosvenor- 
square, perceiving her anguish of 
mind, and being informed of the 
circumstance, repaired :mmediate- 
ly to the house in North Row. 
On finding the door jocked, he 
broke the window oi the kitchen; 
and on entering, a sizht presented 
itself, which to give @ minute de 
scription of would be too much 
for the feelings of our readers 
Two children, ag above stated, 
were fastened to a dresser, with 
their arms extended, and fasten 
ed by a rope as closely tied as 
possible tor the strength of mam 
and their feet as closely fastened to 
the floor with another rope. Ia 
this situation a loaf of bread wa 
placed before them. On releasing 
them from this pitiable situation, 4 
sight presented itself suffcrent Y 
torture the feeling of the most ca 
lous. The girl was unable to stan 
her back had been scourged @ 4 
mann? 
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manner which we can compare 
with a man who had undergone 
900 lashes. This is an assuasive 
ison; for, besides being cut 
raw, the scourge had been extends 
ed from her loins to her -neck. 
The boy had also been shockingly 
whipped. On questioning the in- 
nocents, it appeared that they had 
been kept five hours in this situa- 
tion, the wounds had been inflicted 
by the brutal father in the morn- 
ing with a whip, the thong of which 
was unravelled ere he desisted. 
They had also been kept some time 
before this without food, when 
he placed the loaf before them. 
Their appearanot's sufficiently ve- 
sified the assertion, for they were 
reduced to mere skeletons. The 
monster of a father being asked 
what he had to say, replied, that 
he had acted wrong ; but the gurl, 
who was placed at a tree school in 
Orchard-street, had so often played 
traant, that his passion overcame 
him. With respect w the boy, he 
was kept from home by the girl all 
day —After the detendant fad ti- 
nished his defence, it was proved 
by another witness that he had a 
long time been in the habit of se- 
verely beating his motherless chil- 
dren. The magistrate committed 
the prisoner for trial, and bound 
Over the witness to attend, without 
delay, before the grand jury, to 
preter a bill. ‘The poor little girl 
was immediately carried away in 
a wretched state, and the major 
part ot the spectators were im- 
Mmersed in tears of sympathy. The 
ofice was uncommonly crowded. 


OCTOBER: 


Admiralty-office, Oct. 5, 1805, 
Copy of a letter from rear-admiral 
Jacteés, commander in chief of 


his majesty’s ships at Jamaica, te 
1805. | 
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William Marsden, esq. dated Her- 
cule, Port Royal, July 26, 1805. 
Sir, 

I herewith transmit, for their 
lordships’ information, the copy of 
a letter I have received from lieu- 
tenant Fromow, commanding his 
majesty’s schooner Superieure, ac- 
quainting me of his having cap- 
tured a very fast sailing Spanish 
felucca privateer that has much 
annoyed the trade of the island of 
Jamaica. 

I am, &c. 
J. R. Dacres, 


His majesty's schooner Su- 
perieure. Wednesday July 
24, 1805. The Morant 
keys N. three deg. F. dis 
tant 45 miles, 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform 
you that his majesty’s schooner un- 
der my command fell in with, 
and after a chase of nire hours, 
going free, captured the Spanish 
felucca El Santa Maria Magdalena 
alias San Sorito, commanded by 
Antorio Amet, armed with one 
gun and small arms, and manned 
with 30 men, has been cruising 20 
days, and has only taken one drog- 
er. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
W.C. Fromow. 
To J. R. Dacres, esq. com- 
mander in chief. 


Admiralty-office, Oct. 15, 1°05. 


Copy of a letter from licutenant 
obert Tomlinson, commander 
of his majesty’s gun-brig the 
Dexterous, to William Mars- 
den, esq, dated in Gibraltar bay, 
the 12th of September 1805. 
Sir, 
I have the honour to acquaint 
you for their lordships’ information, 


(H) that, 
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that, cruizing pursuant to orders 
from sir William Bolton, bart. on 
the lIth instant, aboutone A. M. 
the rock of Gibraltar bearing about 
N. N. W. two leagues, I feil in 
with and captured the gun-boat 
No. 4, lieutenant Nicholas Magor- 
ga commander, carrying one long 
2t-pounder, one carronade, and 
84 men; we likewise took seven 
merchant vessels of the convoy, 
which are all arrived safe in this 
roadstead; they were from Ma- 
laga bound to Algeziras. It is 
with great pleasure that [ have to 
report to their lords! Ins the zeal 
and activity with which every ofh- 
cer and man did his duty on this 
occasion ; 2nd when their lordships 
are informed that these vessels were 
taken in the face of eight of the 
enemy's armed vessels who had 
charge of the convoy, and who 
carried near S00 men, I most ham- 
bly hope my conduct will meet 

their lordships’ approbation. 
Cremain with the greatest respect, 
R. Tomuinson, lieut. and com. 


WESTMINSTER SESSIONS. 


Octoler 25. 

Robert Reynolds was indicted 
for assaulting, beating, and cruelly 
wounding and nyuming George 
and Elizabeth Reynolds, his two 
infant children. 

Mr. Const, in stating the case 
on the part ot the prosecution, ob- 
served, that although the jury had 
already tried some flagrant offences 
in the course of the present ses- 
sions, yet, he was satisiied their 
feelings were neve) outraged by a 
case so unparalleled in its nature 
as the present one. He passed 
over the want of every sentiment 
of humanity, of christianity, and 
m@ every other virtue and fecling 
Which our region should teach ¥s, 


that was so conspicuous in the con. 
duct of the prisoner, and contented 
himself with merely stating some 
of the facts of this extraordinary 
case; the rest would come much 
better from the witnesses them. 
selves. This indictment was to 
have been tried last sessions ; burt, 
from the shockfng situation of the 
unhappy children, they could not 
be produced till the present. How. 
ever, fortunately, they outlived 
the cruel treatment they received, 
and the jury would hear their tes. 
timony, and judge accordingly, 
He lamented, in strong terms, that 
such an outrage could happen na 
Christian society, like this metro. 
polts, where humanity was the 
leading characteristic of the people. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, the first 
Witness, stated that she resided in 
North-row, St. George’s, near to 
No. 11, where the prisoner lodged. 
On Sunday, the 22d of September, 
in the morning, she was passing 
the house, and heard the voices of 
the children crying and moaning 
most piteously below stairs; the 
hall door being open, she went 
down to the place whence the noise 
proceeded, and found the kitchen 
door logked.; she then went to the 
window in the area, which she also 
found fastened ; she asked through 
the rails, what was the matter! 
One of them answered, their fa 
ther had beat them, and tied them 
up; she found he was a soldier, 
and went to seek him in Portman- 
street barrack; while in an alter- 
catfon with the sentinel at the gate, 
about admitting her, the two Wit- 
nesses, Mr. Keeling and Mr. Bligh, 
came up, and she made them ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of 
hersearch: they three returned fo- 
gether to North-row ; they broke 
a pane of glass, took out an awl 
which fastened the window tt the 
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fasida, and Mr. Bliwh went in, and 
there discovered a most me! incholy 
and norrid spectacle : the girl, on- 
ly ten vears ot wre, Was tied by 
the wrist to the upper part of the 
dresser, naked, with her arms ex- 
tended to the fullest strotch, and 
some rags fastened over her hands, 
to prevent her loosing the cords; 
her feet were tied together very 
tivht, and her back was so lacerated 
end bruised, from her shoulders 
to her hips, that there was not the 
space of hall-a-crown of whole 
fiesh upon it. The boy, xbout 
eight years old, was tied to the bot- 
tom of the dresser, his hands fast- 
eved before him with cords. and 
his fect tied to the foot of the dres- 
ser, so fast, that he could not stir ; 
he did not appear near so much 
injured from beating as the girl. 
Ona tidle before them, at a very 
lntle distance, lay a large loaf of 
breid, with a slice cut on and 
about 9lb. of beef: thus, thouyh 
they had nothing to eat from din- 
ner the day before, Tantalus like, 
the object of their wishes was al- 
Ways before their eves, without the 
power of touching it. When the 
Riri Was released, she fainted a 
from excessive ; 


vy, 
: ! want; she 
was with grea’ dithculiy conveyed 
between two men to the workhouse, 
Where she was examined by Dr. 
Jackson and Mr. Patrick (the apo- 
tiecary of the house), who both 
fave evidence on the trial. They 
ound her emaciated io an extreme 
degree, so tacerated and bruised, 
they could HOT pronounce her out 
O danger for some time; the for- 
mer zeatleman thought that a se- 
paration of the shoulder joint would 
ne — and a fever would be 
nd rt 2 on EQRENCS, which, 
“ Men weak staie, micht 
Pah he r yenueman de. 
ing had remained 
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three hours longer on her wrists, a 
mortification must inevitably have 
ensued,.* 

The whip with which they had 
been lashed, was produced ; it was 
a thon lash, and the prisoner had 
unravelled it before tt was found 
by the party. 

The litde girl, Flizabeth Reyes 
nolds, was then put upon the table; 
she was an exceedingly pretty child, 
of a most mild and interesting 
countenance, very fair, full dark 
eyes, and most beautiful brown 
hair. Having given full satisfac 
tion to the court of her knowledge 
of the tendency of an oath, her 
answers were such as made her a 
competent witness. She said— 
“ My name is [Elizabeth Reynolds 
—my father isa soldicr—there he 
is,” pointing at him: “ I lived in 
North-row, No. [l, my mother 1s 
dead. I went to school tn Chapel- 
street, Westminster. 1 know my 
way down from Norih-row. I 
have a brother: he goes to school 
in Orchard-street; sometimes my 
father sent me to school by myself, 
and sometimes I took care of my 
brother. My father was very ane 
ery with me—he took andleathered 
(be it) me, because [ ran away from 
my school; for I didrun away trom 
my school; he took and tied me 
up on a Sunday mornine, leathered 
me a Friday mght, and Saturday 
night: I was stripped naked when 
he leathered meon Friday night, and 
Saturday; my father told me to strip 
myself,aud he leathered me, it was 
with a whip; but I do not krow 
where he got the whip; he tied 
me with my arms extended so— 
(spreading out her arms to their 
extremity, as if they were to be 
nailed upon a cross)—My legs 
were tied too-—I was at the bot- 
tom of the dresser. My father then 
went away to the. barracks, i 

(H 2) staid 
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staid till the lady heard me cry 
out, and then she came down to 
the window. Thad no victuals tll 
I went to the workhouse. I had 
victuals on Saturday at dinner- 
time, and then I had none till 1 
went to the workhouse ; the bread 
was on thd table, but I could not 
reach it; he would not give me 
victuals, because 1 was a bad girl 
for running away from. school. 
My brother had no victuals; he 
tied my brother up, because I kept 
him away from school; he beat 
him too. I staid at the workhouse 
some time, and there | got victuals, 
and got well again. 

The boy, George Reynolds, was 
then brought in, and examined al- 
so—* IT am nine years. On the 
morning when the gentleman got 
m at the kitchen window to take 
me out, | was in the room, im the 
back part of it; 1 was fastened ; 
my father tied me, and beat me, 
because | would not go to school; 
he was angry with me for not go- 
mer toschool ; he leathered me with 
a whip, and took and tied us up. 
He did not say any thing, but went 
away directly. Lo had no victuals 
that morning; [I did not ask for 
any. ‘There were victuals in the 
room on the table: [ could not get 
atit; 1 was only a litth way trom 
it; L was tred very tast, and it hurt 
me. The lady came a little after 
seven o'clock in the morning. | 
was beat, but I was not so much 
beat as my sister. She did not say 
any thing to him. He beat her 
because she did not goto school. 
He said he would come back, and 
sid he would give us some break- 
fast. I was very much beat; and 
my sister she cried out very much ; 
she was stripped ; my father strip- 
ped her—she stripped herself—my 
father made her strip; she did not 


bleed at all, but she was bruised; 


(October, 
she was left stripped, with her back 
naked.” 


Mr. Partridge—« I had been 
Out visiting my patients, and re. 
turned, On entering the house, | 
tound the children there. I de. 
sired to see the girl: [ saw her: 
the ligatures were round her WTists, 
wd when thev were taken off, the 
child’s arm dropped as if dead , 
and my opinion is, that if that ji. 
rature had remained a few hours 
anes a mortification would have 
taken place by the stagnation of 
the blood. The girl was most 
shamefully bruised ; [I should have 
thought no human being couki have 
used another so, much less a fathea.” 

Doctor Jackson---“* On the Mon- 
day 1} was requested, im my paro 
chial capacity, tw attend the work- 
house, to see these two children, as 
they were to be sent to Marlbo- 
rough-street, to give evidence of 
their situation, and they were then 
about to be removed. It was my 
opinion there was nothing to 
vent their being carried to Marl 
borough-street: they had a slight 
fever: the girl in’ particular was 
an extreme sufferer indeed: she 
could net stand even on the Mon 
day morning; and when | came 
to examine her naked, which was 
necessary, 1 found upon her sores 
und bruises, particularly on the 
shoulders. In short, she was so 
bruised and emaciated, that I could 
not pronounce her out of danger 
ultimately, though then capable of 
heing removed, I saw her on 
Wednesday, and I thought thata 
separation of the jaints might have 
taken place; a hectic fever might 
have re and she m9 have 
died; she might, I thought have 
recovered by good food and nod 
rishment, as she has done; buts 
appeared emaciated to an extreme 
degree.” Here 
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Here the prosecution closed. Mr. 
Const observed, that he could not 
offer anv evidence us to the starv- 
ing of the children, because there 
happened not to be any count m 
the indictment applicable to that 
unt ; the case must therefore be 
confined to the beating and cruel. 
ty. 
" The defendant said, the witnesses 
had sworn wrongfully against him; 
it was stated that the bread was 
placed before them, so that they 
could not reach it, but it was in 
the rear of them. 

The chairman told him he was 
laying stress on a point which was 
of no importance, for he was not 
prosecuted, by this indictment, for 
starving the children; the matter 
for him to show was, that he did 
not use them cruelly. 

The defendant then said, that 
the paper he held in his hand con- 
tamed every thing he wanted to 
say in his defence. The paper was 
then read: it was in the form of a 
petition to the court. The sub- 
stance of it was to state, that the 
child was in the habit of playing 
truant, and to tell lies. He ene 
ceavoured by mild means to bring 
about an amendment in her, but to 
RO purpose. She kept away from 
school, so that the master gave her 
apatlast. The boy too Kept bad 
company, and did not attend his 
scaool as he should do, and there- 
tore he was under the necessity ot 
correcting them, and what he did 
was net to hurt, but with a view 
t terrify them ; He denied using 
them cruelly. He stated, that he 
had been a soldier for twenty years, 
and lived eighteen in one parish, 
and ho complaint was ever exhibite 
ot agains him, &c, 
in e called the beadle who lodyed 

same house with him to prove 


that he did not hear the children 
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ery louder than othersin the house, 
But that witness proved nothing 
but his own want of feeling as to 
what he witnessed, and also seve- 
ral of the points which had betore 
been proved on the part of the pro- 
secution. 

M:. Mainwaring addressed the 
jury as follows: 

* Gentlemen of the jury, 

“ ftis upon this evidence you 
are to determine whether you are 
satished that this defendant did in 
a cruel manner beat his children, 
that is, that his treatment of them 
exceeded that sort of right he has 
over his children to correct them, 
whether he went beyond that which 
the law allows, and humanity to- 
lerates.—If you are ot that opinion, 
you will find him guilty. If you 
have any doubt of it, you will ac- 
quithium. As tothe starving, there 
is nothing of that in this indict. 
ment, and therefore the prosecutors 
have not gone into any evidence 
on that pomt.”—Guilty. 


THE 
October 29, 


FROM LONDON GAZETTE. 


Admi alty-office, Oct. 29. 
Copy of a letter trom the hon, W. 

Cornwallis, admiral ot the white, 

&e. to W. Marsden, esq. dated 

Ville de Paris, dt sea, October 

Vie 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inclose, for 
the information of the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, a let- 
ter ] have now received trom capt. 
Lavie, of his majesty’s ship Iris, 
giving; an account of his having 
fillen in with and captured the San 
Pedro Spanish corvette privateer, 
and recxptured the Magdalen, be- 
] ying to Greenock. 

J am, Xe. 
W. CorRnwaLtuts. 


(H 3) Tris, 
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Tris, at sea, Oct, 21. 
Si, 

I have the horour to acquaint 
you, that at day-break on the 15th 
inst. being off Les Roches Bonnes, 
two stil were discovered steern)! 
towards Bourdeaux. It was 
ascertained that one wasa schooner 
vessel, the other a merchant ship, 
her prize. Though it blew strong 

on the shore, I was tortunate 
enough to cut off the ship. She 
proved to the Magdalen, of 
Greenock, who had separated trom 
ei he L cew ard [,! and c¢ nv oy, and had 
been nearly a mouth in possession 
of the en my. 

On the same night a ship opened 
her fire upon me, and did not sur 
render until she had received seve- 
ral broadsides. She pre ved to be 
the San Pedro Spanish corvette prie 
vatcer, mountig 16 guns, eight 
of winch are LS-pounders, the rest 
Spanish G-pounders, with 150 men 
on board part of 


Siar)i 


be 


WiC a he srile d, 


whom were distributed in five ves. 
acls she had captuic.!. Lam sorry 
to add that we had o: kilied, 
and the enemy two killed and four 
wounded, he it hicute ‘iit, 
Mr. Ivie, and he rest of the ofh- 
cers and ship’s company, conduct 
ec themselves on thits Orc ASion much 


tomy sat haction. 
I have the henons to be, &e 
(Syned) “i. Levair. 
rmWallis, esq. admiral of 
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mander in chief 
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Euryalus, off Cape Treg a, 
- Oct. 22, 1805. 
® Sir, 


The ever to be lamented death 
of vice-admiral lord viscourm Ne] 


“le 
SOM, WOO, in he sate Cor thie: inh 
the enemy, fell in the hour of we 


tory, leaves to me the duty of in 
forming my lords com loners ef 
the admiralty, that on the 19th 
Mist. if Was Communicated to the 
commander in chief from the 3 ips 
watching the motions of the ene. 
my im Cadtz, that the combined 
fiect had put to sea: as they sa ied 
with light winds westerly, his lord. 
concluded their ition 
was the Mediterranein, and imme 
diately madeall sail forthe Streighis® 
entrance, Wit 


ship destin 


'’ 1 7° 
ip tare ase 


} nan 
sn squadron 


” 
consisting of 27 sors, three of 
them sixtvefours, wi re his lord. 


ship wasinformed by captain Blacks 
“ood, (whose *vigilance in watchs 
gr, and giveng notice of the ene. 
my’s mov has been highly 


‘ments, 
TCTILOTIOLSs ) that they ha id wot 


vert | assed the otri ichts. 
On Niond iv, the Olst net. at 
dvvelight, when Cape Trabalgar 


4 , ~— 
a). ab mit seven leagu ’ 


Was discovered sik OF 


bh it bs by 


wae enemy 
d 


seven miles to the eastward, the 
wind about west, and very lights 
the cornmander ia chiet immediatee 
lv made the siymal for the fleet ta 


couumins, as wey 


bear up in two 
fer OF Sill 2 hae 4 


are tae ys moo 
nv of atiack his lordship had 
previou: 4Y directed, to av id the 

inconvenience and delay iw forme 
me a line of battle in the usual 
manner. The enemy's hi | 
sisted of 33 ships (of whieh \3 
were [Tvench, and 
commanded in chi 


, 
Villeneuve ; the Spaniards, une 


» CON- 


ot Gravina, were with 


Sng” nae ; . Mic etek 
Herr heads to Tie NOT adsMyss 
formed User gue of batue wi h 
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doseness and correctness: but as 
the mode of attack was unusual, 
so the structure of their line was 
new; it formed a crescent convex- 
ing to leeward 5 so that m rye | 
down to their centre, I had bot 
their van and rear abaft the beam : 
before the fire opened, every alters 
nate ship was abouta cable’s lei th 
to wdward of her second a-head 
and a-stern, forming a kind of dou- 
ble line, and appeared, when on 
their beam, to leave a very litue 
interval between them, and this 
without crowding then ships. Ad- 
miral Villeneuve was mm the Bucen- 
taure inthe centre, and the prince 
of Asturias bore Gravina's flag in 
the rear; but the French and Spa- 
nish ships were mixed without any 
apparent regard to order of nations 
al squadron. 

As the mode of our attack had 
been previously determined on, and 
communicated to the flag-ofncers 
and captains, few signals were ne- 
cessary, and none were made, ex- 
cept to direct close order as the 
lines bore down, The commander 
im chiet in the Victory led the wea- 
ther column, and the Royal Sove- 
reign, Which bore my flav, the lee. 
The action beyan at 12 0’ clock, by 
the leading ships of the columns 
breaking throuvh the enemy’s line, 
the commander in chief about the 
tenth ship from the van, the second 
a command about the tweifth from 
the rear, leaving the van of the 
enemy unoccupied ; the succeeding 
ships breaking through in all Darts, 
astern of their leaders, and enyags 


ene : 
my the enemy at the muzzles ot 


their guns: the conflict was se- 
Vere; the eneiny’s ships were fought 
with a gallantry highly honourable 
to their officers : but the attack o7 
them was irresistible, 


nem wa ind it pleased 
uve Almighty Ly pos 


vane er of all events 
© grant Ois Maujesty’s arms a com- 
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plete and glorious victory. About 
three P. M. many of the encmy’s 
ships having struck their colours, 
their line gave way ; admiral Gra- 
Vina, with ten ships joining their 
frigates to leeward, stood towards 
Cadiz. The five headmost ships 
in their van tacked, and standing 
to the southward, to windward of 
the British line, were engaved, and 
the sternmmost of them taken; the 
others went off, leaving to his ma- 
jesty’s squadron nineteen ships of 
the line (of which two are first 
rates, the Santissima Trinidad, 
and the Santa Anna), with three 
flav-oflicers, viz. admiral Ville. 
neuve, the commande: in chief; don 
Ignatio Maria d’Aliva,  vice-ad- 
mural; and the Spanish rear-adin, 
don Baltazar Cisneros. 

After such a victory it may ap. 
peur winecessary to enter into en- 
comiums on the particular paits 
taken by the several commanders 3 
the conclusion savs more on the 
subject than I have hin uage to ex- 
press: the spirit which annnated 
all was the samme; when a!! exert 
themselves zealously in their coune 
try "s service ; all deserve that their 
hich merits should stand recorded; 
and never was hich meri more 
conspicuous than in the battle I 
have des ribed, 

Vhe Achille (a French 74), af- 
ter having surien by some 
mismanagement of the frenchmen, 
took ure and blew up; 200 of hea 
men were saved by the tenders. A 
circumstance occurred Joying the 


lered, 


action, which so stronri, marks 
the invincible spirit of British sea- 
men, when emracing the enemies 


of their country, that Ll canner re- 


sist the pleasure I hive m mk 

it known to their iordships; the 
Temeratre was boarded by acei- 
dent, or design, by a French soip 


Ob One side, and a Spaniard op the 
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other; the contest was vigorous, 
but inthe end the combined en- 
signs were torn from the poop, and 
the British hoisted in their places 

Such a battle could not be fought 
without sustaining a great loss of 
men. I have not only to lament, 
in commen with the British navy 
and the British nation, in the fall 
of the commander in chief, the loss 
of a hero whose name will be im- 
mortal, «id his memory ever dear 
to his country ; but my heart is 
rent with the most poignant grief 
for the death of a friend, to whom, 
by many years intimacy, and a 
verfect knowledge of the virtues of 
1is mind, which inspired ideas su- 
verior to the common race of men, 

was bound by the strongest tes 
of affection; a grief to which even 
the glorious occasion in which he 
fell, does not bring the consolation 
which perhaps it ought: his lord- 
shij» received a musket ball in his 
left breast, about the middle of the 
action, and- sent an officer to me 
immediately with his last farewel ; 
and soon atter expired, 1 have 
also to lament the loss of those ex- 
cellent officers,captains Duff of the 
Mars, and Cooke of the Bellero- 
phon; I have yet heard cf none 
others. 

I fear the numbers that have 
fallen will be found very great when 
the returns come to me; but it 
haviuig blown a gale of wind ever 
since the action, I have not yet 
had it in my power to collect 
any reports from the ships. ‘The 
Royal Sovereign having lost her 
mast, except the tottering tore. 
mast, I called the Euryalus to me, 
while the action continued, which 
ship lying within hail, made my 
SIA, A&A Service captain Biack- 
wood periormed with very creat 
attention. After the action, I 
shitted my flag to her, that I might 
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November, 


more easily communicate my or. 
ders to, and collect the ships, and 
towed the Royal Sovereign out to 
seaward. The whole fleet wer 
now in a very perilous situation. 
many dismasted, all shattered, ™ 
thirteen fathom water, off the 
shoals of Trafalgar; and when | 
made the signal to prepare to an. 
chor, few of the ships had an an. 
chor to let go, their cables bein 

shot. But the same good Prov. 
dence which aided us through such 
a day preserved us in the night, 
by the wind shifting a few points, 
and drifting the ships off the land, 
except four of the captured dis. 
masted ships, which are now at 
anchor off Trafalgar, and | hope 
will ride-safe until those gales are 
over. 

Having thus detailed the pro. 
ceedings of the fleet on this occa. 
sion, I beg to congratulate their 
lordships on a victory which, I 
hope, will add a ray to the glory 
of his majesty’s crown, and be at- 
tended with public benefit to our 
country. Iam, &e, 

(Signed) C. Corrincwoon. 
William Marsden, esq. 


The order in which the ships of 
the British squadron attacked the 
combined fleets, on the 2ist ot 
October, 1805. 


VAN. REAR. 


Victory Royal Sovereign 
‘Temeraire Mars 

Neptune Belleisle 
Conqueror Tonnant 
Leviathan Bellerophon 
Ajax Colossus 

Orion Achille 


Agamemnen Polyphemus 


Minotaur Revenge 
Spartiate Swiftsure 
Britannia Defence 
Africa Thunderer 
Euryalus Defiance 


Sinus 





1908. 


VAN. REAR. 
"1 Prince 
cake Dreadnought. 
Naiad 
Pickle schooner 


Entreprenante cutter. 
(Signed ) C. CoLLinGwoopn. 


GENERAL ORDER. 


Euryalus, Oct. 22, 1805. 
The ever (© be lamented death 
of lord viscount Nelson, duke of 
Bronte, the commander in chief, 
who fellin the action of the Ylst, 
in the arms of victory, covered 
with glory, whose memory will be 
ever dear to the British navy and 
the British nation, whose zeal for 
the honour of his king, and for the 
interest of his country, will be ever 
held wp as a shining example fora 
British seaman, leaves to me a duty 
to return my thanks to the right 
honourable rear-admiral, the cup- 
tains, officers, seamen, and detach- 
ments of royal marines, serving on 
board his majesty’s squadron, now 
under my command, tor their con- 
duct on that day ; but where can 
I find language to express my sen- 
uments of the valour and skill 
which were displayed by the offi- 
cers, the seamen, and marines, in 
the battle with the enemy, where 
every individual appeared a hero, 
on whom the glory of his country 
depended. The attack was irresisti- 
ble, and the issue of it adds to the 
page of naval annals a brilliant in- 
stance of what Britons can do, when 
their king and their country need 
their service. 
ate y “_ hon. rear-admiral 
ate v4 I orthesk, to the cap- 
’ oy cers, and seamen, and to 
cers, non-commissioned of- 
om tage of the royal 
op tte Be adios gone 
highly men arty thanks for their 
itorious conduct, both 
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in the action, and in their zeal and 
activity in bringing the captured 
ships out from the perilous situa- 
tion in which they were, after their 
surrender, among the shoals of 
Trafalgar, in boisterous weather. 
And | desire that the respective 
captains will be pleased to com- 
municate to the officers, seamen, 
and royal marines, this public tes- 
timony of my high approbation of 
their conduct, and my thanks for it. 
(Signed) C. Cottincwoon. 
To the right hon. rear-admiral 
the earl ot Northesk, and the 
respective captains and come 
mianders. 


GENITRAL ORDER. 


The Almighty God, whose arm 
is streneth, having of his mercy 
been pleased to crown the exertions 
of his majesty’s fleet with success, 
in giving them a complete victory 
over their enemies, on the 2Ist of 
this month; and that all praise and 
thanksgiving may be offered up to 
the throne of grace for the great 
benefit to our country and to man- 
kind : I have thought proper that 
a day should be appointed of ge- 
neral humiliation betore God, and 
thanksgiving for his merciful 7 
ness, imploring forgiveness of sins, 
a continuation of his divine mercy, 
and his constant aid to us, in the 
detence of our country’s liberties 
and laws, and without which, the 
utmost efforts of man are nought, 
and direct therefore that this day 
be appointed for this holy purpose. 
Given on board the Euryalus, off 

Cape Trafalgar, 22d October, 

1805. 

(Signed) C. CottisGwoon. 
To the respective captains and 
commanders. 


N. B. The fleet having been di- 
spersed by a gale of wind, no ya 
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has yet been able to be generally 
observed for the above purpose. 


Luryalus, off Cadiz, 
Oct. 24, 1505. 
Sir, 

In my letter of the 22d I detailed 
to you, tor the information of my 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, the proceedings of his ma- 
jesty’s squadron on the day of the 
action, and that preceding it, since 
which, I have hada continued se- 
ries of misfortunes, but they are of 
a kind that human prudence could 
noi possibly provide ayamst, or my 
skill prevent. 

On the 22d in the morning, a 
strong southerly wind blew, with 
squally weather, which however 
did not prevent the activity of the 
officers and seamen of such ships 
as were manageable from getting 
hold of many of the prizes (thirteen 
or fourteen), and towing them off 
to the westward, where I ordered 
them to rendezvous round the 
Royal Sovereipn m tow by the 
Neptune ; but on the 23d the gale 
increased, and the sea ran so high, 
that many of them broke the tow 
rope, and drifted far to leeward 
before they were got hold of again; 
and some of them taking advan 
tage in the dark and boisterous 

night, got betore the wind, and 
have perhaps drifted upon the 
shore and sunk. On the afiernoon 
of that day the remnant of the 
combined tl] ‘et, ten saul of ships, 
who had not been much engaged, 
stood wp to leeward of my shat- 


tere | and stracgied cl arge, as if 


meaning to attack them, which 
sh) ier 4 . ., } ~* f ve , 

‘ iyreG me ¢% colect a iorce cut 
of the least i) i ships, and torm 
t> leeward for their defence: all 
’ > retarded t! c proeress of the 
; . and the bud weather CON. 
Citas ib» dctermuned me to de strey 


) 
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all the leewardmost that could be 
cleared of the men, considering thas 
keeping possession of the ships was 
a matter of litle Consequence com, 
pared with the chance of their fall. 
ng again mito the h inds of the Chit. 
my; but even this was an arduous 
task in the high sea which Was 
running. I hope, however, it has 
been accomplished to a considera. 
ble extent; IJ intrusted it to ski. 
ful oilicers, who would spare no 

ains to execute what was possible, 
Che captains of the Prince and 
Neptune cleared the Trinidad, and 
sunk her. Captains Hope, Baya 
ton, and Malcolm, who joined the 
fleet this moment from Gibraltar, 
had the charge of Jestro) mg jour 
others. The Redoutable sunk 
astern of the Swittsure while in 
tow. The Santa Anna, I have no 
doubt, is sunk, as her side was ale 
most entirely beat in; and such is 
the shattered condition of the whole 
of them, that, unless the weather 
moderates, I doubt whether I shall 
be able to carry a ship of them ti 
to port. I hope their lordships wil 
approve of what I (having only in 
consideration the destruction of the 
enemy’s fleet) have thought a mea 
sure of absolute necessity. 

I have taken admiral Villencuve 
into this ship; vice admiral don 
Aliva is dead. Whenever the tem 
per of the weather will permit, and 
I can spare a frigate (tor there were 
only four in the action with bw 
fleet, Euryalus, Sirius, Phacbe, and 
Naiad ; the Melpomene joined the 
92d, and the Enrydice and Scout 
the 23d), I shall collect the other 
flag-officers, and send them to Eng 
land with their flags, (u they 
not zo to the bottom) to be sae at 
his majesty’s feet, 

There were four thousand troops 
embarked, under the command ot 
geacral Contanun, who was 7” 
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wich admiral Villeneuve in the Bu- 

-eotaure. 

af ] am, sir, &c. 
Signed) C. Cotincwoop. 


GALETT* EXTRAORDINARY. 


Admiralty-office, Nov.11, 1805- 
The letter, and its enclosure be 
of wh rich the f — iS are Cop ICS, 
were received this office last 
night, from <tihe ain (now rear-ad- 
mural) sir R. John Strach ran, bart. 


commander of his majesty’s ship 
the Crsar, addressed to William 


Mars lay @SQ- 


Cesar, Nev. 7, 1805. 
Sir, 

The accompanying copy of a 
Metter, addressed to the hon. ad- 
miral Cornwallis, j request you 
will be pleased to lay bi .orTre tlie 
lords commisstoners of the admil- 
ralty, with my apology ior the 
pasty manner in which it is written. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
R. J. STRACHAN. 


Casar,west of Rochefort \64 miles, 
Nov. 4, 1805, wind 5. &. 
Sir, 

Being off F errol, working to the 
Westward, with the wind wes terly, 
on the eveni ng of the 2d, we ob- 
serveda frigate i in the N. W, mak. 
ing wen als; - ide all sail to i in 
be betore ni} ta rh; it, and follow: Lhy 

ships nan din the mur 4, 
we cam @up with her at eleven at 
MEN | and at git moment she 
joned us, we saw i 
Neal us, 


| 
re, 
sat 


large ships 
Cay ptam iv te r mformed 


. had hee nchased | 0) theRoche- 


fort guadron, the '} clo ys o to lee- 


Ward , 
4'G if us, We were ce ligh ite id, 


I desired him to teil the captain of 
, Cxsar, Hero, Courageux, Namur. 


lona, 
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the ships of the line astern to fol. 
low me, as | meant to eayage them 
directly 3 ana immediately bore a- 
way in the Cesar for the purpose, 
making all the sigrnaals 1 could, to 
indicate our movements to our 
ships : ihe moon en, ib! ed us to see 
the enemy bear away in a line ae 
breast, closely formed; but we 
lost sight ot them when i; set, and 
I was obligcu to reduce our sails, 
the Licro, Courageux, and Adolus, 
being the only ships we could see, 
We contin ed steering to the E, 
N. BE. all wight, avd in the morne 
ing Observed the Santa Margaritta 
near us; at nme we discovered the 
enemy of four sail of the ijine in the 


N, I. under a! atl, Ve had 


also wereld thing : red come tp 
with them fast; 1 SCM, 
observed three sail aster.,, 9 d the 
Phaenix spoke me at night. und 


that active oiheer, Cap tai Drader, 

had delivered my orders, aud i sont 

him on to assist the Santa Mor. a 

ritta in leading us up to the enen. ¢ 

At ee Fr we were near ily 

and the bam 1 MI. iryraritta had bee 
L, 


frit) in) a yory "; i} isi ) ’ y 
hie upon th ’ ty, a wd Wad a 
joined by the | enix 


A little betore voor, the French 


findine an action anaverdablc, ; 
wean to tak miuer sinal sus, aid 
form in a lne, bein. con cher 
starboard tacn 3 W same, 
and I communicatcd n ‘entions 
by hail g to thee Ipiatiie, * that I 
should attack the centre aid rear,’”’ 
and af nvon how: un tiie batic: me 
short time the van eT 

my tacked, wlan dalivoae GCE tiy 
made the action c.ose and gener; 
thé Niainur yomed soOh bres we 
tacked, which we did as soon as 


4 bers gaunt ; 
we could wei the ship round, and 


didulus, Sania Margaretta, far to leeward ta the sauci-cast. 


[ directed 
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I directed her by signal to engaze 
the van; at half-past three the av- 
tion ceased, the enemy having 
fought to admiraticn, and not sur- 
rendering till their ships were un- 
manageable. [ have returned 
thanks to the captains of the ships 
of the line and the frigates, and 
they speak in high terms ot appro- 
bation of their respective olficers 
and ships’ companies. If any thing 
could add to the good opmton I 
had already formed ef the officers 
and crews of the Cawsar, it ts their 
allant conduct in this day’s bat- 
fe. The enemy have suffered 
much, but our ships not more than 
is to be expected on these occasions. 
You may judge ot my surprise, sir, 
when I found the ships we had 
taken were not the Rochefort squa- 
dron, but trom Cadiz. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. J. Stracnay. 
Honourable William Cornwallis, 
admiral of the white, and 
commander im chiet, &c. Ke. 
Ac. 
FIRST LINE. 
Starboard tack. 
British line. 
Cesar, of 80 guns. 
Hero, of 7 guns. 
Courageux, of 7# guns. 
French line. 
Duguay Trouin, of 74+ guns, capt. 
‘Toutiler. 
Formidable, of 80 guns, rear-ad- 
miral Dumanorr. 
Mont Blanc, of 74 guns, cap. Vil- 
legray. 
Scipion, of 74 guns, capt. Barouger. 
SECOND LINE, 
(When the Namur joined.) 
Larboard tack. 
Brittsh line. 
Hero, of 7# guns, hon. capt. Gard- 
ner. 
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. ’ 
Namur, of T# guns, capt. Halied 
Cesar, of 80 guns, sir Richard J 

Strachan. ) 
Courageux, of T4 guns, capt. Lee 


French hae. 


Duguay Trouin. 
Formidable. 
Mont Blanc. 


Scipion. 


N. B. The Duguay Trouin and 
Scipion totally dismasted; the For. 
midable and Mont Blanc have the 
foremasts standing. 

Our frigates—Santa Margarita, 
JEolus, Phenix, and Revolution 
naire, 

The Revolutionnaire joinedat the 
time the Namur did, but, with the 
rest of our frigates, in consequence 
of the French tacking, were to 
leeward of the enemy. 

I do not know what is become 
of the Bellona, or the other two 
satl we saw on the night of the 2 
mstant. 

The reports of damage, killed, 
and wounded, have not been all 
received. The enemy have suffer 
ed much. 


Admiralty-office, Nov. 12. 
Copy of a letter from rear-admiral 
sir Richard John Strachan, bart. 
to William Marsden, esq. dated 
on board his majesty’s ship the 
Cxsar, off Falmouth, the St 
st. 
Sir, 

Not having the returns when the 
FEolus left us, and now having 0 
casion to send in the Santa Mar 
garitta to procure pilots to take the 
French ships into harbour, f trant 
mit you the returns of killed and 
wounded, in the action of the 4th; 
and also a copy of the thanks al- 
luded to in my letter, heme I re 

uest vou wil] communicate tow 
quest you Wi lardshi 


if 
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lordships. I dare say their lord- 
ships will be surprised, that we 
have lost sofew men. 1 can only 
account for it from the enemy fir- 
ue bh, and we closing sudden! y. 
~ T have the honour to be, &c. 
RK. J. SvraacHan. 


[have as yet no very correct ac- 
count of the loss of the enemy, or 
of their number of men. 

The Mont Blane had 700; 65 
killed, and 96 wounded, mostly 
dangerous. 

The Scipion, 
wounded, 

The French admiral, monsiecur 
Dumanoir le Pelley, wounded: the 
captain of the Duguay ‘Trouin kill- 
ed, and second captain wounded. 


L11 killed and 


A list of the killed and wounded in 
his majesty’s ships undermen- 
tioned, in action with a French 
squadron, on the 4th ot Nov. 
1805. 

Crsar, 4 killed and 25 wounded. 

Hero, 10 killed and 51 wounded. 

Courageux, 1 killed and 13 
ounded. 

Namur, 4 killed and & wounded. 

Santa Margaritta, | killed and } 
wounded. 

Revi lutionnaire, 2 killed and 6 
wornded., 

Pheats, 2 killed and 4 wound. 
ed. 

Fales, $ wounded. 

; ir -- 2+ killed and 111 wound. 
ed.—) 95 


we 


Officers killed. Hero, Mr. Mor- 
MON, Second heu ‘nant of marines. 


Santa Margaritta, Mr. Thomas Ed- 
Wards, boatswain. 


Oficers wounded,.— Hero, lieut. 


Skekel; Mr, Titterton and Mr. 


Phenson, second lieutenants of 
Marines, 


Couragenz, Mr. R. Clephane, 
jitutepant ; Mr. Daws, mas- 
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ter’s mate: Mr. Bird, midship- 
man; and Mr. Austin, gunner. 
Namur, William Clements, cap- 
tain of marines; Thamas Osborne, 
second licutenant; and Frederick 
Beasley, midshipman. 
(Signed) R. J. Srracnan. 


GENERAL MEMORANDUM. 


Cesar, at sea, Nov. 6. 
Having returned thanks to Al- 
mighty God for the victory obtain- 
ed over the French squadron, the 
senior; captain bees to make his 
gratetul acknowledgments for the 
support he has received trom the 
ships ot the line and the frigates ¢ 
and requests the captains will do 
him the honour to accept histhanks, 
and to communicate to” their re- 
spective oilicers and ships’ com- 
panies how much he admires their 
zealous and gallant conduct. 

R. J. SrRACHAN. 

To the respective captains and 

comumanders. 


Copy of a letter from captain the 
hon. C. E. Fleming to the hon. 
Wm. Cornwallis, admiral of the 
red, Xe. 

His majesty’s ship Egyptienne, 
Plymouth Sound, 8th Oct, 
1805. 

Sir, 


I have® the honour to acquaint 
you, that his majesty’s ship under 
my command captured, on the 
night of the 2d instant, the French 
Imperial brig, L’Acteon, of 16 
guns and 126 men, two hours af- 
ter she left the anchorage off 
Rocbeile. Having in the morn- 
ing reconnoitred the port of Roche- 
fort, in pursuance of your orders, 
and perceiving L’Acteon apparent- 
ly ready for sea, in a situation 
where [ thought it practicable to 
bring her out, I resolved to ac- 
cept? 
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cept of the very handsome offer of 
lieutenant Hanfield to make the 
attempt, and stood off to the N. W. 
till sunset. 

At eight P. M. returned in the 
Pertuis d’Antioche, intending to 
anchor inthe Rade de Bisque to 
support the -boats which were pre- 
pared forthis enterprise, when the 
brig was perceived, under all sail, 
outside, and fell into our possession 
after a short chase. L’Acteon was 
commanded by monsieur Depoge, 
capitame de frogate, and had on 
board a colonel and some recruits, 

with arm$ and clothing for a re- 
giment m, the West Indies. 
[have the honour to be, &e. 
C. Lk. if remina. 
The hon. admiral Coriawallis, &c. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Nov. 6. 
Admiralty-office, Nov. 16, 
Copy of a letter from the right hon. 
lord Collingwood, vice-cdmiral 
of the re’, &c. to W. Marsden, 
esq. d: u ‘don beard the Eurya- 

lus, of Cadiz, Oct. 28. 

Sir, 

Since my letter to you of the 
Mth, St MIE tic proceedings of 
his majesty’s squadron, our situa. 
tion has been the most critical, and 
our employment the most arduous 
that ever « fleet was engaced in— 
On the @tth and Y5th it blewa 
Most violent cale of wind, which 
completely dispersed the ships, und 
drove the captured hulls in all di. 
rections. 

I have since been emploved 
collecting and destroying them, 
whore taey are anchor Iron the 
coast between Cadiz and six leagues 
westward of San I ucar, Without 
the prospect of saving one to bring 
into port. 

] Tucmoned | mony former letter 
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Noverbe 


the joing of the De nnegal and 
Melpomene, after the act a; I 
cannot sufficiently pra se the 3 tis 
vity of their commanders in gi 
asststance to the squadron 2 nf 
stroying the enemy’s ship ‘. 

The Defiance, after hay Ing stuck 
to the Aigle as lo: lg as it was Yr ite 
sible, in hope of saving her from 
wreck, which separ. ed her for 

some time trom the squadron, wag 
obli ae d to abandon her to her fate, 
and “she went on shore, 

Capt. Durham’s exertions have 
been very f ow 

I hope I shall get them all de 
ister «By by to-morrow, if the we» 
ther keeps moderuie. 

In the gale the Royal Sovereiga 
and Mars lost their Socata asts, and 
are now rigging Anew, where the 
body of the squadron i Is at anchor 
to the N. W, of San Lucar. 

I find that on the return of Gr. 
vina to Cadiz, he was immediau!y 
ordered to sea again, and came 
out, which made it necessary for 
me to form a line, to cover the dis 
abled hulls. That nicht it blew 
hard, and his ship, the Prince of 
Asturias, was dismasted, and rt 
turned into port; the Rayo was 
also dismasted, and fell into our 
hands; don Enrigue M‘D nel 
had his broad pendant in the Rayo, 
and from him I find the Santa 
Anna was driven near Cadiz, and 
towed in by a frigate. 

I am, sir, &e. 
C. Cottincwoos 


P. S.—I enclose a list of the Kill 
ed and wounded, as far as I have 
been able to collect tt. 


Abstract of the names and quale 
ties of the officers and petty ty offie 
> ot kilied and wountse <6 

. ane the British he 
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of France and Spain, Oct. 21, 
‘Se . 
Killed. — Royal Sovereign — 
Pree Gilliland, lieutenant ; Wil- 
iam Chalmers, master ; Robert 
Green, second lieutenant of royal 


garints ; John Ackenhead -and 
Thomas Braund, midshipmen. 

Dreadnoucht—none. ~ ; 

Mars—George Duff, captain; 
Alerander Duff, master’s mate ; 
Edward Corbyn and Henry Mor- 
gan, Midshipmen. 
© Minosaur—none. 

Revenge—Mr. Grier and Mr. 
Brooks, midshipmen. 

Leviathan, Ajax, and Defence— 
none. 

Defiance—Thomas Simons, lieu- 
tenant; William Forster, boat- 
svains; James Williamsen, mid- 
shipman. 

Wourded.—Royal Sovereign— 
John Clavell and James Rashtord, 
heutenants ; James Levesconte, se- 
cond lieutenant of royal marines ; 
William Watson, master’s mate; 
Gilbert Kennicot,G renvilleThomp- 
wn, John Farrant, and John Camp- 
bell, midshipmen; Isaac Wilkin- 
son, boatswain. 

Dreadnought—James L. Lloyd, 
heutenant, Andrew M‘Cullock and 
James Sabbin, midshipmen. 

Mars—Edward William Garret 
and James Black, lieutenants ; 

as Cook, master; Thomas 
worman (2d), captain royal ma- 
rmes; John Yonge, George Gui- 
re, William John Cook, John 
““nkinsyand Alfred Luckratt, mid- 
Supmen, ' 

Minctaur— James Robinson, boat 
swan; John Samuel Smith, mid- 
aipmen, 

Atvenge=Robert Moorsom, ca 

a (sigh) John Berry, liens 
Ram Luke Brokenshaw, mas- 
Ns Lily, captain royal mae 
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Leviathan—T. W. Watson, mide 
shipman (slightly). 

Ajax, and Detence—none, 

Detfiance—P. C. Durham, cape 
tain (slightly) ; James Spratt and 
Robert Brown, master’s mates 3 
John Hodge, and Edmund An- 
drew Chapman, midshipmen. 

C. CoLtitincwoopr. 

A return of killed and wounded on 
board the respective ships com. 
posing the British squadron un- 
der the command of the right 
honourable Jord viscount Nelson, 

K. B. vice-admiral of the white, 

&c. in the action with the com- 

bined fleets of France and Spain, 

21st October, 1805. 

Victory—not received, 

Royal Sovereign—3 officers, 2 
petty officers, and 42 seamen and 
marines killed; $ officers, 5 petty 
officers, and 56 seamen and ma- 
rines, wounded.—Total 141]. 

Britannia, Temeraire, Prince, 
and Neptune—not received. 

Dreadnought—7 seamen and 
marines, killed; 1 officer, 2 petty 
officers, and 28 seamen and ma- 
rines, wounded.— Total $3. 

Mars—1 officer, S petty officers, 
and 25 seamen and marines, killed; 
4 officers, 5 petty officers, and 60 
seamen and marines, wounded.— 
Total 98. 

Bellerophon—2 officers, 1 petty 
officer, and 24 seamen and marines, 
killed ; 2 officers, 4 petty officers, 
and 117seamen and marines wound- 
ed.— Total 150. 

' Minotaur—3 seamen and ma- 
rines killed ; 1 officer, } petty offi 
cer, and 20 seamen and marines, 
wounded,— Total 25. 

Revenge—2 petty officers, and 
96 seamen and marings, killed; 
officers and 47 seamen and mae 
rines, wounded.—Total 79. 

Leviathan—‘* seamen and mas 
tines killed; 2 petty officer and 
21 sea. 
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21 seamen and marines, wounded. 
—Total 24. 

Ajax—2 seamen and marines 
killed; 9 seamen and marines 
wounded.—Total 11. 

Agamemnon, Spartiate, Africa, 
Belleisie, Colossus, Achille, Poly- 
phemus, and Swiftsure—not receiv- 
ed. 

Detence—7 seamen and ma- 
rines killed; 29 seamen and ma- 
rines wounded.—Total 36. 

Defiance—2 offiéers, ] petty offi- 
cer, and 14 seamen and marines, 
killed, 1 officer, + petty officers, 
and 45 seamen and marines, wound- 
ed.— Total 70. 

(Signed) C.Cortincwoopn. 


A list of the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, in the action 
of ZIst October, 1805, off Cape 
Trafalgar, received from lord 
Collingwood by a dispatch sub- 
sequent to the above letter, show- 
ing how they are disposed of. 

1. Spanish ship San Ildefonso, of 
7+ guns, brigadier don Joseph de 
Vargas ; sent to Gibraltar. 

2. Spanish ship San Juan Ne- 
pomucino, of 7% guns, brigadier 
don Cosmo Churruca ; sent to Gib- 
raltar. 

8. Spanish ship Bahama, of 74 
guns, brigadier don A. D. Galiano; 
sent to Gibraltar. 

4. French ship Swiftsure, of 74 
guns, monsieur Villemadria; sent 
to Gibraltar. 


5. Spanish ship Monarca, of 74 
guns, don Teodoro Argumosa ; 
wrecked off San Lucar. 

6. French ship Fougueux, of 74 
guns, monsieur Beaudouin, wreck- 
ed off Trafalgar, all perished, and 
thirty of the Fossraioe’s men. 

7. French ship Indomptable, of 
84 guns, monsieur Hubert ; wreck- 
ed off Rota, all perished. 
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8. French ship Bucentay 
guns, admiral "Villensessate 
mander in chief $ captains Prign 
and Magendie; wrecked on ihe 
Porques, some of the crew saved 

9. Spanish ship San Francisco de 
Asis, of 74 guns, don Luis de 
Flores ; wrecked near Rota. 

10. Spanish ship El Rayo, of 100 
guns, brigadier don Henriquez Mac. 
donel; wrecked near San Lucar 

11. Spanish ship Neptuno, of 8 
guns, brigadier don Cayetano 
Valdes; wrecked between Row 
and Carolina. 

12. French ship Argonaute, of 
74 guns, monsieur Epron; on 
shore in the port of Cadiz. 

13. Nese ship Berwick, of 74 
guns, monsieur Camas; wrecked 
to the northward of San Lucar. 

14. French ship Aigle, of 74 
guns, monsieur Courrege ; wreck 
ed near Rota. 


15. French ship Achille, of 74 
guns, monsicur De Nicuport ; burnt 
during the action, 

16. French ship Intrepide, of 74 
7 monsieur Infornet ; burnt 
y the Britannia. 

17. Spanish ship San Agustin, 
of 7# guns, brigadier don Felipe 
X. Cagigal; burnt by the Leva 
than. 


18.5 anish ship Santissima Triti- 
dad, of 140 guns, rear admiral 
don Baltazar H. Cisneros; brig 
dier don T. Uriarte ; sunk by 
Prince, Neptune, &c. 

19. Kecuah ship Redoutable, of 
7# guns, monsieur Lucas; sunk 
astern of the Swiftsure; Teme 
raire lost 13, and Swiftsure 5 men. 

20. Spanish ship Argonauta, 
80 guns, don Antonio Parejo; 
by the Ajax. 


21. Spanish ship Santa Aum, . 
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J12 guns, vice admiral don Ignacio 
D‘Alava; captain don Joseph de 
Gard qui : taken, but got mto Ca- 
diz in the gale, dismasted. ; 

# French ship Algeziras, of 
"4 uns, rear-admiral Magon (kill- 
ed); captain monsieur | Bruaro 3 
taken, but got into Cadiz in the 
gale, dismasted. — 

98, French ship Pluton, of 74 
Rus, monsicur Cosmo ; returned 
to Cadiz ina sinking state. 

9, Spanish ship San Juste, of 
74 guns, don Miruel Gaston ; Te 
turned to Cadiz; has a furemast 
only. 

95, Spanish ship San Leandro, 
of 64 guns, don Joseph de Queve- 
do; returned to Cadiz dismasted. 

%. French ship Neptune, of S4 
guns, monsier Maistral ; returned 
to Cadiz, and pertect. 

27. French ship Heros, of 74 
runs, monsieur Poulain ; returned 
to Cadiz, lower masts im, and ad- 
miral Rossillie’s fag on board. 

2. Spanish ship Principe de 
Astunas, of 112 guns, admiral don 
F. Gravina; don Antonio Eseano, 
&c. returned to Cadiz dismasted. 

2%. Spanish ship Montanez, of 
74 guns, don Francisco Alcedo; 
returned to Cadiz. 





30. French ship Formidable, of 
80 guns, rear admiral Dumanoir; 
hauled to the southw ard, and es- 
taped. 
: 31. French ship Mont Blanc, of 
‘$guns, monsieur Le Villegries ; 
hauled to the southward, and esé 
taped. 

$2. French ship Scipion, of 74 
guns, monsieur Berenger ; hauled 
to tie southward, and escaped. 
ae French ship Duguay ‘Trouin, 
i a monsicur Touffet; haul- 

> the southward, and escaped. 

- B. These four ships were cap- 
1805. 
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tured by sir Richard Strachan on 
the 4th instant. 


ABSTRACT. 
At Gibraltar - : 4. 
Destroved - - - 16 
In Cadiz, wrecks - 4 9 
In Cadiz, serviceable S85 ° 
Escaped tothe southward = 4 


Total 33 
Admiralty-office, Nov. 16. 


Copy ot alerter trom c pt. Wolfe, 
of the Aivle, to the hon. Wil- 
liam Cornwallis, admiral of the 
Red, &ec. 

Aigle, Nov. 8, 1805. 

Sir, 
Being becalmed in Vigo Bay, on 
the 28th of September last, at eight 

A. M. a squadron of nine Spanish 


gun-boats attacked his majesty’s 
frigate under my command. At 
nine, a breeze sprung up ; reversed 
thetr attack into a hasty retreat; 
but, from their proximity to the 
shore, we only captured one of 
them, carrying a long twenty-four 
sounder, commander by don Joe 
set Maria Galon, four artillery men, 
andtwenty-tour seamen. ‘he Aigle 
sustained no other damage than a 
shot through the sails. 
lam, &c. 

(Signed) G. Worre. 

The hon. admiral Cornwallis, &c. 


Copy of a letter from capt. Han- 
cock, of the Cruizer sloop, to 
the right hon, lord Keith, Kk. B. 
admiral of the White, &c. 

His majesty’s sloop Cruixer, in 
the Downs, 13th Nov. 1805. 
My lord, 

I have the honour to acquant 
your lordship, that last night, at 
seven P. M., stretching across from 
the North Sand Head to resume my 
(1) station 
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station off Flushing, we fell in 
with two luggers, which suffered 
us to approach them quite close. 
One of them was, at this time, in 
the act of boarding a brig to wind- 
ward, within gun-shot, and the 
ether ran athwart our bow, with- 
in hail, for the purpose of board- 
ing us to leeward, taking us for a 
merchant vessel. This, being the 
largest, I made my first cbyject, 
oat after a chase of two hours, all 
the time within musket shot, and 
under fire of our bow guns and 
muskets, I had the good fortune 
to bring down her main-top sail 
and main lugsail, when she struck, 
and proved to be Le Vengeur 
French privateer lugger, of 14 
guns, and 56 men, commanded by 
Jean Augustin Hirrel, two days 
out from Boulogae, and had, on 
the afternoon of the day on which 
she was captured, taken two Sweed- 
ish brigs, one laden with salt, from 
Liverpool, the other from Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, m ballast. She is 
a beautiful new lugger, and esteem- 
} 
brance. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Siened) Journ Hancock, 
Admiral lord Keith, K. B. &c. 
Copies of two letters, with inclo- 
sures from the hon. rear-admira! 


Cochrane, commander in chief 


of his majesty’s ships and vessels 

at the leeward islands, to William 

Marsden, esq. 

Hts majesty’s ship the Norihumter- 
land, Carlisle Bay, June 23, 1805. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform the lords 
commissioners ot the Admiralty, a 
letter from captain Rose, of his 
majesty’s ship Circe, gives an ac- 
count of the capture of La Con- 
Stance schooxe: piivateer from 


PRARECTrA LE 


ft ofc : 
ed the fastest SALLI vessel out ol 
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Guadaloupe ; this is the same vec. 
sel formerly taken by the Circe otf 
the coast of Spain; but recaptnred 
to windward of thisisland ; she had 
just left Guadaloupe, and her trim 
was not known; she is a remark. 
ably fine vessel. 
I am, &e. 
A. Cocurane, 
His mejesty’s armed sloop Domi- 
nica, Roseau, Aug. 14. 
Sir, ‘ 

On the evening of the Ith in. 
stant (Scott’s Head bearing N. E, 
two leagues) his majesty’s armed 
sloop under my command captur. 
ed a small row-boat, named L’Ha. 
zard, armed with musketry, hav. 
ing on board only 14 men, three 
days from Point-a-Petre, without 
having made a capture. 

I have Xe. 
R. Perae. 
Rear-admiral the hon. 
A. Cochrane. 


His mayjesty’s sloop Osprey, Car- 
lisle Bay, Barbadoes, August2s. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you of my having fillen in witha 
French priv ateer schooner, on the 

7th of May last, the island ot 
Berbuda bearing south, distant five 
or six leagues, \ 
of five hours, I captured. She 
proved to be Le Teazer ot seven 
guns and 51 men, belonging to 
Guadaloupe, commanded by Jo- 
seph Ratisque, who was badly 
wounded by a grape shot. Out on 
a three month’s cruise, and had 
made seven captures, mostly drog- 
hers: during the chase, she hove 
two of her ga s overboard. 
[ have the honour, Xe. 
Timotuy Ciinct. 
Rear-admiral the hon. 
A, Cochrane. 


Lor phoan & —_— 
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counties, not to admit wooden 
heads to exalted situations. There 


were certain heads which were 
formed as non-conducters of ideas, 
and in most languages were called 
wooden heads: but there was no 
security for a people in the sup- 
P osed innoxiousness of such charac- 


ters; they might as well be over- 
whelmed by ineapacity as by vice: 
Tl ut all the e wvils Ire’; in d had suf. 


tered, might be traced to such a 
head and bedy as the government 
of lord Hardwicke; not that he 

serted the head ot the viceroy 
literally built of timber, he 
meant ina metaphorical sense, 
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naced by invasio n 
and rebellion within. Sunposir 
that al committee ot mer chants, 
who had vested thei property in 
this island, should, under these cir. 
cumstances, apply to Dr. Add ing: 
ton, and he ‘ hould tell them to 
quiet their 
there was no danger, tor he had 
entrusted the care of the island 
an eminent sheep-feeder fr 
bridveshire, 
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ring with their reproaches. Yet 
such was the state ot Lreland under 
its present government. On the 


chancery pleader he might have 
laid too much stress; but lord 
Hardwicke was one of th e West 
morlands and He a rts, who, know- 
ing nothing, was to be sent to Ire. 


land as to a school, to be trained 
up in the trade of politics, just as 
young surgeons were learned to 
bleed by practising upon the pauper 
patients in an hospital, Was he 
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redellion had been subdued, which 
he asserts to be “2 broadside upon 
the truth of the fact; and adds 
that Mr. Justice Osborne was core 
raptly appointed over the heads of 
his seniors, because he would con- 
sent to eulogize the government, 
and screen the misconduct of Mars- 
den. 

The libel next attacked the con- 
duct of lord Redesdale, by a com- 

rison with what would have been 
the conduct of lord Kenyon in that 
station. It asserted, “ Lord Kenyon 
would not have made an order ot 
court, by which a secretary of the 
master of the rolls would have 
been deprived of the emoluments of 
his office, in order to throw them 


iato the hands ot his own secretary, 
+} . "T : , J ] _ ‘yr , 
for the purpose of discharging the 


claims of an unknown annuitant. 
He would never have used the 
great seal to garble the Bench: 
he would as soon have undertaken 
to have conducted a line of battle 
ships through the Needles, as to 
have assisted such a viceroy in the 
government of the kingdom ; and 
his pride and independence would 
instantly have revolted, if he had 
been told he must consult no one 
nodeman or gentleman of property 
inthe kingdom.”’"—And if any man 
could have been found of whom an 
r happy vouth had exclaimed, 
Uhat viper trom whose lips | 
moibed the poison which now 
“ragsme untimely to the grave, 
he itis who is now my prosecutor, 
and wantonly lashed by a speech 
to evidence the dying son of his 
former friend :” the actor of such 
‘scene, Where, though the princi- 
pu teature of the drama was guilt 
— punished, yet justice was out- 
raged, and humanity confounded, 
. me never have had the favour 
‘ord Kenyon, or have been 


broucht lorward by him into an of- 
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ficial situation. Ila another part 
the writer insinuated, “ Uhat the 
Ennui had been wrapped round 
Mr. Marsden, and the stained 
hands of a petty clerk washed in 
the pure fountains of justice.” 

The attorney-general followed 
on the same side. He felt himsell, 
he said, in a novel and most un- 
pleasant situation. te had to ac- 
cuse a judge of the land—a judge 
of Ireland, now made part of this 
kingdom—with a crime which 
would be a disgrace to any man— 
to any person who claimed the 
character of a gentleman. When, 
however, such a charge was to be 
imputed to a judge—to a person 
versant in the laws of his country, 
and, trom his office, called on to 
dispense those laws to others, it 
must be doubly aggravated. The 
libel in question was one of the 
grossest kind, and which would 
any man; how much 
more gross and nnbecoming must it 
not be esteemed, that the govern 
ment of a country should be tra- 
duced and villifed by one of the 
iude@es of the land. He paid the 
his hest compliments to the charac- 
ter of lord Hardwick _ and the 
lord chancellor Red sdale, both of 
whom he described to be as supe- 
rior to his culogy as they were to 
the malice of the defendart. ©1% 
the publication itself, he thought t 
unnecessary to argue its libellous 
tendency; it was so obvious, Liat 
he was persuade | his learned fiiend, 
who had the defence of the learned 
judge, would not aitempt to justi 
fy it. The only question then 
would be, Whether i had been 
published by the defendant? This 
would be proved by the evidence 


of the manuscript itse)’, whieh hod 


disvrace 
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been given by Mr. ¢ up 
his convictton as t iylisher. 
The moment the orpuial wiritig 
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heen solicitor to the board of cus- 
toms for the last ZS years, stated, 
that there were always two coule- 
gis employed by that board, that 
the defendant was one Of them, and 
that for upwards of ten years the 
witness was frequently accustom 
edto receive from him opinions in 
writing relative to the atlairs of the 
board. In consequence of this he 
was well acquainted with the de- 
fendant’s hand-writing. Ie knew 
tt as well as he could do that of 
any person. He had examined the 

pers now shown to him carefully, 
and he well knew they were in the 
hand-writing of the detendant. 
He entertained no doubt of it, and 
he was equally certain of the fact, 
as it was possible for any man to be 
onsuch a subject. Cross-examined 
—The witness admitted that he 
had ceased to have access to see 
the defendant’s hand-writing since 
the year 180]. From that date, 
all connection between them had 
terminated, except in friendly salu- 
bons when they chanced to meet 
in the streets. The opinions of the 
defendant were not written so small 
Orso fair as the letters which he 
now saw; they bore a strong re- 
semblance to the title, which was 
larger than the body of the writ- 
ing. 

Charles Ormsby, an attorney, 
sail, he had known the defendant 
for 20 years, and had access to see 
his hand-writing, particularly in 
opimons given by him to the board 
customs. Ele had formerly exa- 
mined the writings now shown him, 
and was then of opinion, as he still 
a that they are in the hand-writ- 
lag of the defendant, except a tew 
Words occasionally interspersed, 
which, he presumed, were annota- 
bons of the printer. On his cross- 
eramination, the witness admitted, 
“at the opinions of Mr. justice John- 
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son, which he had be. in the use 
of seeing, were more loosely, and 
net so well written as those letters 
which he now saw. 

Josiua Nunn, deputy remem. 
brancer of -the exchequer in Ire. 
land, concurred in thinking the 
letters in question to be the hand. 
writing of the defendant. 

John Edwards was clerk to the 
solicitor tor the inland or excise 
department of the lrish revenue 
from 1794 to 1802. During this 
period he had constant occasion to 
see Mr. Johnson’s hand-writing, he 
being counsel for that board also, 
He saw the papers in question, for 
the first time, on Monday last ; but 
has no hesitation in thinking them 


*to be in the hand-writing of the de- 


fendant, with which he was per- 
fectly acquainted. 

The proper otticers from the se- 
cretary 6f siate’s office in Ireland, 
proved that lord Hadwicke, lord 
Redesdale, Mr. justice Osborne, 
and Mr. Marsden held the diifer- 
ent offices meutioned in the indict- 
ment at the time tne libel was 
published ; and that they were the 
persons generally regarded as be- 
ing referred to in the libel in ques- 
tion. , 
The counsel for the prosecution 
then declared their case finished ; 
but before the libel was sufiered to 
be read, an objection was taken by 
Mr. Adam, that there had been no 
proot! of the publication of the libel 
in Middlesex, That assuminy, for 
the sake of argument, the defend- 
ant had written the libel in Dub- 
lin, yet it did not appear that he 
was the person who had transmit- 
ted it by the post to Mr. Cobbett ; 
that the defect of this proof arose 
from the loss of the envelopes, and 
therefore, for any thing that ap- 
peared to the contrary, the manu- 
script, although written by the de- 
(I 4) fendant, 
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fendant, might have been aiter- 
wards locked Up in his burean, and 
stolen from thence by some person 
who sent it to the publisher. The 
principle ot this objection he sup- 
posted by reference to t he case of 
the seven heaps, who were trred 
for the publication of 2 lrbel, mn de- 
livering a petition to kmg James.. 


In their case the court was oc! opi- 
nion, that notwithstanding they 
had admitted the writing © the 
supposed iibel at the arc hb: } S 


palace in Surry, yet such admis. 
sion did not make the circumstance 


of its bein g found tn gree of 


the king proof of its p Icon 
im Middl sex, and for that reason 
the i ey general of that day 
was ©) to call lord Sunder- 


} ‘ 
at the 
ice, Tee 


land, wv ving proved 
bishy ps drcac ¢ dat the | i} 
quirin nee to the kme, 
and, at the same time, informing 
lord Sunderland ef the neture of 
their errand, the court c:'eemed 
that a sufhicient evidence of the in- 
tention to publish. 

The detendant’s ur 
Mr. Parke, Mr. I] ockart, and M 
Richard essively addressed 
the court on this objection, their 
arguments oc upy! gs lhours. 

Lord L}iernb h, without 
thinking it necessury vf r the counsel 
io the 


. Tarh to ren ly x deter- 


other 


Mw, SUCEC 


\ CT ot 


ich 


mined that there was no ai logv 
have been the extreme of myusiice 
if the court had con ce rec t] ¢ ace 


knowledement by the bishops of 
the writing tn one county to he 
proof ot the publication; but m 
the present instance the hand-writ- 
ul vot the defendant be inc proved, 
the libel itself contained ternal 
evidence to go to the jury that the 
detendant had sent it to Mr. Cob- 


bett erynre sly tor the 


publication. 


PUTPose ot 


Prva 'E 


i" 
‘ 


\ovem! 


i 
- 


The other jud, ves cone “rr: ~ 
with his lordshi Dy the object; 


"“ 
over-ruled, and the whole a the 
libel was then read. — 

Mr. Cobbetr was a rain called 


on, who stated, that m the first le 
ter he received, Otlenne ret. rma 
tron the affairs [reland, } 
was desired to notify bis answer a 
if the iiformation were to be er. 
pected trom: Yorkshire 
lrelar d, ] ‘st 


mterce 


on of 


» Not trom 
the letters should he 


ted. LAC rains Ie, a no 


s | 
i Hi tie next num. 


hihcation appear 


ber of the Rovister, informing tl 
Yorkshire correspondent, that what 
he wtshed meh: be had ot Mr. 
Budd, Pall-Mall. 


Here the evidence for the pro. 
secution closed, 


Mr. Adam then 


most ab 


com mM ence } 9 
the accused 


ck pence fo 
jud e, whom he described a: 
tleman who had 
m the hon wer able exercise af t <e 


rp Port int duties dema ded by the 


hich situation of puybhe trust and 
. ‘ 5 
confidence he had held. A ffictive 


. , ’ . 
mdeed, uld it be to such 2 man, 


whose whole time and attenton 
} been devoted to t ‘ pport of 
the ON nent! and cor ‘itu 1 of 
the country and th ws, in the 
c@rministr: mf aot which be had been 
sO materially con wed, to have tt 
recorded of him that he had & 


guilty of so malevolent an act, as 
that of se nding into the 
hhel, te destr 


immedi ite 


Wo id an 


ahnonymons the 


fame otf the 


represen ire 


tive of the king, vilify the first hw 
‘ ie Yr of the country, refle Upon 
the honour and character ot a bro 
ther judec, and, by ve general 
scope and tendency of tl publica: 
tion, exe te a spirit ii. content 


and disaffection to his majesty’s 
gram ‘ni, the eminent persom 
entrusted by him with the higher 
functions of the state. Truly had 
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been stated by the attorney-gene- 
ral, that no one could comtend the 

plication was not a libel; he ad- 
mitted it was a libel ot the most 
sandalous description—it was not 
the wish of the detendant to deny 
chat it had that character; bat in 
ropartion as it Was malicious and 
malicnant, it was the duty of the 
jary not to convict a man of hav- 
me written ic without the clearest 
and most unequivocal proot icgally 
brou ard that he was be. 
yond dispute the author, The 
question of his criminality would 
consequently depend upon the com. 
parative depen.lence to be placed 
m the testimony of the witnesses, 
lf the crown had produced four 
witnesses, who, speraing only from 
ther d 


‘ 
, trace 
ee 


knowledve oi the defendant's 


hand-writine hive or ATS ALO, 
conceived that m cript was 
eritten by him, he should, in op- 
position to theirt nony, produce 
more than an moat number of 
witnesses who iad becn the inti- 
Mate frici ¢ G) lie dete ndant du- 
ring ¢t whole ot hi life ip to the 
present moment, und who were us 
wel acgquai with the character 
of his hand-. tinge as VW th his fea- 
t Thes persons would state 
that the libel, inste.d et beis ox the 
Posuction of the detendant’s pen, 
had not the least re mbiocnce to his 
Ma OF writing. Lhe proof 
then “ nid ioe equally balanced; 
and as it was the fi principle ot 
Mistice not to presume yuuil where 


mnocence was equally probable, so 
Re trusted the jury would take into 
msideration the character 
and long habiis of life of the de- 
fendant, and the utter impossibility 
ot his being capable ot publishing 
% defamatory a libel, and incline 


to a le z 
that decision which would re- 


their rf 


“Hore the defendant to that rank in 
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he 


1ST) 


which enjoyed before 
he was the object of this accusa- 
tion. 

Sir Henry Jel 
witness cxamined.—H 


° 
society 


by was the first 
stated, that 
he had been mtrmart Ly uh qnatnted 
with the tor the last 
years, and during the greater part 
of that ume was equally well ac- 
guainted with his hand-writing, as 
with the features ot his face. Be. 
ing shown the papers in question, 
he stated that former ot the 
two letters, bearme date 28th of 
October, ISOS, was, in some de- 
pree, similar to the h. nd-writing 
of the defendant, when superficially 
viewed, but, when more narrowly 
inspected by any person so well 
acquainted with it as the witness 
was, it would be easly discovered 
not to be his hand-writing, ‘The 
ether letter, bearmge date the Path 
November, he thought had no si- 
militude whatever to the writing of 
On hu $-CXil- 


delendant 


Yvon 
yes 
; 


hn 
ae 


Lie defendant. cru 


mination, the withy said, that he 
had lat been eiven to undere 


: sle early 
pes pie Who 


rate tl 


} ) 
s and, that there we 
could sO cyacily ") 


: . 
write of the deiendant, tha 


if h ind- 
the 


real writing could not be distin- 
enuished trom the counterteit. A- 
b ut a month ago, th detendant 
called at the witness’s house, ac- 
companied by another gentleman, 
and mformed him of this cucum- 


stance. He also told him, that a 
young man whe could nnitate his 
hand-writir g to pertection, had 
confessed that he was the author of 
the publication attributed to the 
detendant in the present idict- 
ment ; and Urat ‘he was alone pre- 
vented from divulging the secret 
lest it should affect bis father, who 
held a situation under government. 
In proof of the assertion that this 
person coyld write in such a mane 

ner 
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mer as to render it impossible to dis- 
tinguish between it and the deten- 
dant’s hand-writing, the defendant 
proposed, that the witness should 
mark several sheets of blank paper, 
and of brieves addressed to the de- 
fendant, which the other gentle- 
man should take to the person al- 
luded to, on which he should write, 
while the defendant remained in 
company with the witness, ‘This 
was accordingly done, and in about 
three hours, the gentleman return- 
ed with the sheets and brieves, writ- 
ten upon in such a manner as made 
it impossible for the witness to di- 
stinguish them from the hand-writ- 
ine of the detendant. Vhe name 
of the Cc per son who wrote these 
sheets, the defendant never com- 
municated to the witness, nor did 
the witness know it. The name ot 
the gentleman who carried out and 
brought back the sheets was Carr, 
but he was not here as a witness. 
Being mterrogated by lord Ellen- 
borough ; If there might not be 
some delusion in the bus: MESS, it be- 
ing far more practicable to imitate 
the initials of the witness which had 
been put on the sheets than to fill 
them up entirely with writing, re- 
sembling t! mat of the deter dan ? the 
witness declared he had no doubt 
the sheets brought back to him 
were the same which when biank 
he had marked with his initials. 

Dr. Francis Hodgkinson, senior 
Fellow of the Unive: ‘SITY ot Dub- 
hin, and brother-in-law to the de- 
fendant, whom he had known inti- 
mately for upwards of 20 years, 
deposed that he did not believe the 
letter first shown him, dated 28th 
Ox tober, to be the | hand- w riting ot 
the defendant. The other letter 
was so totally ditlerent, that he 
had no hesitation in saying it was 
net his hand-writing. Cros:-xa- 








[ P A L (November, 
mined—He said he had not partie 
cularly remarked the words could 


and should ; thouch he confess dj 


he 
had heard it remarked in pub! 


dLiCs 
that the spelling of the words wit th. 


out the letter 4, pointed out the de 
fendant as the author. He also 
acknowledged, that several pieces 
of writing had been shown to h tim, 
not wey ten, as he was informed, 
by the defendant, but so like to the 
defendant’s writing, that the wit. 
ness could not have been able te 
distinguish the difference. 

Mr. Archdale said, hehad knowg 
thedefendant for | 4or15 years, and 
had been clerk to Mr. Woller, one of 
the witnesses for the prosecu tion, du. 
ring x the greater part of that time, 
t) of see ing and of judging r of the 
defendant’s hand-writing had been 
much greater than Mi. Walk 
could be. In his opinion the lete 
ters shown him were not the hand. 
writing of the defendant. Of that 
he had no doubt. ‘The latter ot 
the two papers had not the smallest 
similitude to the hand-writing ot 
the defendant. On his cross-era- 
mination, the witness said that he 
had seen imitations of the deten- 
dant’s writing, sd like, that he could 
not positive! y say whether they 
were written by him or not. He 
had seen such written at a Mr. 
Pedaa! s, 10 Smock Alley, Dub- 
lin, about a month since. The 
person whom he saw write so like 
the defendant he did not know, 
but he went by the name of Flem- 
ing. Fleming was on the door. 
The witness — nothing of him 

good, bad, or indifferent. Mr. 
Gift ird called on aa witness at his 
house in Cup-street, an rd carr 
him to the ho at e of Fleming. He 
did not know much 1 Ol Gill. ard, but 


} 
believed he was a barrister: iT 
witncss 


a) 
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eines was afraid of no man, and 


therefore Wt uld not refuse toe ace 
moany any mat, ¢ 
| ‘ ‘ , .) ~ h 
w any place bo which he Rugat be 
° oP 


‘ked t {70.6 
lohn Gillard said he had known 


vena st! anger, 


. 


the defendant upwards of thirty 
sears, and knew his writing well, 
He believed the first letter shown 
him not to be of the defendant’s 
hand-writing. The second, he was 
convinced, was not. On his cro6s- 
examination, the witness stated that 
he had held a place under the re- 
venue, from which he was removed 
by lord Hardwicke. He said he 
was acquainted with a person of 

es also with 
one of the name ot Mitchell, who 
had been lord mayor of Dublin, 
and, though not mtimately, with a 
young man of that name who had 


The 
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cceeded him in. business. 
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he recollected, 
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cid wrrie TMC ulin” ine the acfene 


dant. He writes a d hing hand. 
—Reexamined for defi dant. 
He knew the el: er “Fleming, he 
being lord mayo of I, blin while 
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though all of them agreed that the 


former letter was more freely writ- 
ten and mere like the writing of the 
defendant than the other. 

‘Lhe attorney general then ad- 
dressed the jury. Gross and unbe-. 
conmung as he had termer) stated, 
and as he was convinced the jury 
must be satisfied, the libel was, in 
any man, but more particularly in 
a judge, it would be impossible tor 
them, or for any man who had 
heard the tenor of the defence at- 
tempted to be set up, not to de. 
clare that it was iniinitely more 
disgracetul, and inflicted a deeper 
stain On the chit cter of the deten- 
dant, than the libel, malienant and 
mischievous as it unquesuonably 
was, could pos sibly have done. He 
then proceeded to point out the 
contradictory nature of the defence 
setup, by which it was alleged that 
a person, who, from prudential mo- 
tives, durst not avow himself, but 
who wrote a hand exactly stmilar 
to the lefendant, who was the “Alle 
thor of the publication in question; 
and the posittve testimony of the 
witnesses in describing the letters 
mn etre: tion, asthe ck fenda if would 
insinuate, by this very person whose 
hand could not be distingrurshe d 


from the defendant’s, as being al- 


s | , 

OVE i Woot 1 t i ; id TC. 
capitul tea all tae evidcnce. He 
remarked upon several meongrui- 
ties in the evidence of the deten. 

, ] } . 
d i Wil | , | uti Atay t ww 
utter improbabiitv of the delene 
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that the verdict would meet the jus- 
tice of the case. 

After retiring for upwards of 
five minutes the jury returned with 
a verdict of —CGuilty. 


FROM THE LONDON GA7FTTE. 


November 50. 
Admiralty-office, Nov. 30 
Copy of a letter from the honour- 
able c: iptain Blackwood, of his 
miaje sty’s ship the Furyalus to 

William Mars esq. dated 

this day at the Admiralty. 

Sir, 

Observing in the Gazette Fx- 
traordimary, ot the 27th instant, 
that the number of the enemy’s 
ships taken and destroyed, in con- 
seguence of the action of the - 
of October, is stated at ZO sail 
the line ; I take the liberty of men- 
tioning to you, forthe information 
ot my) ke rd scommissioners ofthe Ad- 
miralty, that as this mrst be intend- 
ed to include the French ship Ar- 


den, 


my 


ae of 74 guns, which ship I 
wad an opportuni ity of enw ng 
was sate tn the port of Cadu yit will 


be ssopee to state the eens num- 
ber taken and destroyed, at 19 sail 
of the line. This ap parent macs 
curacy was by the 
spatch of the commander 
dated the 4th, ! aving been made 
up before my last return with a 
flag of truce from that port. 
l am, A&C. 
H, Beacxwoop. 


occasioned di- 


, 7 a 
- ‘ 
i Chel, 


~ 5 aed a aed 
DECEMBER. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
December 10. 
Admiralty-office, Dec. 10. 
Copy ot a letter from the honour- 

able rear-admiral Cochrane,com- 
mander in chiet of his maiestv’s 
3 . 


rah ta € 


jury. 





Fr A 
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ships and vessels at the leeward 

islands, to William Marsder 

esq. dated on board the Norh. 
umberland, in sirht of Barba. 

does, 23d October, 1605. 

Sir, 

I beg | leave to inclose to the lords 
commissioners of the A, Imiralty, 
copy of a letter from captain To, 
bin, giving an account of the capture 
of his majesty’s late sloop the Cr. 
ane; and I am PPP to acquaine 
their lordships, that I am just in. 
formed by as) Nj p that left Barba, 
does last night, that the Naiad has 
been Capture d by esty’s ship 
Jason. 


his mn 


Iam, &c. 
Avex. Cocurasy, 


Princess Charlotte, at anchor of th: 


Gulf of Purta, 8th October, 1805 
sir, 
I beg to aequaint you, that on 


the Sth instant, near ‘Tobago, hi 
majesty’s ship under my 
mand captured the Crane French 
corvette (lat in his mate LVS ser. 
vice) of 26 p 


unders, two fours, 


amd six 12-pound Cirronades, wita a 
F } 

CrCWw ot 1Go men, commanded oF 

monsteur Mesna lie ant 


. 
Vaisseau 5 the Nad bi gf, ort 


long 12-pounders, and 200 n 

was in company, commanded br 
. OP aetna 

monsieur Hamou, leutenant 


‘ 
- } ' 


senior “eee » til, 
hd it situ 


vaisseau (the 
by taking a more pt 
and superior sailing, effect ed 1 
escape without any appare 
When discovered, rene were 
so distant that I saw no chanee of 
overtaking them by an avow ed pure 
suit; I therefore disguised U« 
Princess Charlotte as much a 
sible, which had the desired ele 
fect of bringing r them down. | 
te apt: umn, ‘Me $1; rd detended his 
ship t mn avery call int martwier 5 an 


‘ 
fy 


I am happy 1 in sayt thie y, th. il h = 


ude: 


$ po 


ig 
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m men has been inconsiderable. 
The second capt: iin, monsieur Gau- 


eT, and two seamen, are killed ; 
sone 3H , aisseau and eight 


an eho: 
seamen wounded, some of them se- 


' 
aaly. 
‘ The sails and rigging of the 
— Charlotte are much cu ity 

ich was evidently the aim of 
ie s. She had one man kill- 
ed and six wounded, one of them 
mortally. 

I have every reason to be s atis- 
fed with the officers and ship’s 
company (at the time above thirty 
short of complement) upon this 
occurrence. ‘To Mr. Patrick War- 
ner, the first lieutenant, whose exer- 
tons l have been dep \ ed ot since 
he took possession of the Cyane, 
severe brui ise he recetv- 
‘main yard, 


0 Wil i toa 
ed by the falling ot | 
| am mu *h indebt ay 
The Naiad and Cyane left Mar- 
tinique on the 29th ultimo, stored 
and victualled for three months, 
but had made no captimes. 
l am, &c. 
(Sicned) Grorce Tosi. 
The hon. rear-adm. Cochrane, 
&e. Barbadoes. 

Copy of aletier from vice-admiral 
Dacres, co mmin ider in chief of 
his mayesty’s shins and vessels at 
Jamaica, to William Marsden, 
esq. dated at Port Royal, Octo- 

ber 1, 1805. 
Sir, 
| Herewith you will rece ive for the 
imormation of the lords commis- 
ers of the Admiralty, the co py 
ofa letter I have received aw 
Re br: fle, « { hi najesty’s slow : 
Rein-Deer. Lam, &c. 
J. R. Dacees. 
His nai jesty” 
Cape M Yyre, Sept 20 


IT, 


I have the satisfaction to. ac- 


‘loop Rein- Deer, off 


sm See GG (141) 
quaint you, that on the 13th in- 
stant, after a chase of upwards of 
six hours, I captured the French 
privateer Renommee, of two 6- 
pounders and 40 men, bek nyu to 
St. Domingo, but list from Barra- 
coa, and had not taken a ny thing 
Much credit is due to the Rein. 
Deer’s ship’s company for their 
strong exertions at the sweeps du- 
ring the whole chase ia a very hot 
day. | havetheh nour to be, &e: 
Joun lyrre 
To James Richard Dacres, esq. 
rear-admural of the Red, come 
mander in chief, &c. Jamaica. 





Fine. 
18. About e: rht o'clock yester 


day evening, a fire was discovere - 
in the lower part of the back pre- 
n1ses of Air. Gille t, 2 most respect- 
able master printer, the front of 
whose house ts in S ilisbupy-square, 
and the back in Hanging-sword- 
alley, Water-lane, near Crown- 
court, Vleet-street. The alarm was 

mmed: rately spread, and it was noc 
, ne bef fore env ines arrived; but 
when they did come something 
near the spot where the Hames ap- 
peared to threaten devastation to a 
crowded neighbourhood, the men 
found that they could not bring 


their CUPS neal enaurh, thie 


house was so surrounded with clus- 
ters of ite] le old houses tn narrow 
ind almost impassibie courts.—In 
Salisbury-square, however, the fire- 


men exerted themseives with the 
greatest skill, and proved ulumate- 
ly successful in their endeavours 
save the h, uses adjoining. Hut 
th fit e finding itselfthus kept wiih 
in limit s on either side » made the 
more desperate effort to advance 
> | 


Nn Its dir ind d irted upward 


’ 


wit 
‘ 


in es same “A ise with the utmost 
rapidity. As it advanced it com- 
municated to the dwelimp-house of 











a 


ee eal 
a ee 
tiny Bhar, be 
at a 


Crt ee 


Feehan eh ty 
ate 
Pk 


A 


fie TT ah page 


Mr. Gillett, in Salisbury-square. 
It was extremely fortunate, that 
several poor labouring men were 
alarmed for the safety of their ta- 
milies, and flocked round the spet. 
They were immediately employed 
to convey property out of Mr. Gi- 
Jett’s, a coal-merchant adjoining, 
and some other houses Unit were at 
the time supposed to be in the 
greatest danger, and a good deal 
was saved by cither depositing the 
oods in the houses of some friend- 
fy neighbours, or even dropping 
them in the open street. Between 
nine and ten several people assem- 
bled at the bottom of Bouverie 
street, Fleet-street, for the purpo 


of viewing the progress of the 


flames; and no doubrit they could 
alivest the Mseives o! t! e it’. ot 


terror winch the ravages ot that 
destructive element naturally im- 
presses on the mind, they would 
be highly gratified with the grand 


‘ 
‘ 


appearance of the flames, which 
then extended tar above the io 
of any other house. Butit was ob- 
served that about this time a poor 
woman and a child very narrowly 


escaped from t 


the wall, which tumbled Out mito 
the street. At twelve o'clock the 
whole of Mr. G.’s premises, front 
and reary were destroved. |] 
wis a vast deal of confusion m the 

oor neighbourhood of the rear, 
= nmiost torlunat hy the pie VTCSS 


of the flames was put a stop to 


=. 


e crus! i part of 


about that lime, wiihout having 
more than partially injured some 
of the surrounding houses. It is 
Ampossible to give too much praise 
to the 3d and 4th ree. of loval 
London vol INLCCTS, wo with some 
parties of other corps were on con- 
Stant severe duty from eight to 
twelve, allording every facility to 
the firemen, and pr tecting the pro- 


2 i . * 
perty of the people in distress. 
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FROM THI LONDON GAZETT: 
’ 


Dec. U4 


Admiralty.ot 
Ai ‘if hh ten) iL, Dee. }4. 
Copy ot « letter from the hon. W 


Cornw, lis, admiral of the Red, 
= ’ . 7 
. . - ( ) W . Mau sc n, i 4). dated 
a 
\ ille de Paris, lorbay, the rh 
Dec. 
Sir, 
, , 

l have the honour to en ‘nee 
for the imformation of the | 
commissioners cf the Admiralty 

: : ‘ 


a letter which ] have now r \ i 
tr rN) 4 ‘ he { i rr m 
eothest I , 
festy's >» evptienne, making 

_— ) } 
knc wh t ns Hav Cal ed, 
, try it «} ’ el . hy ) ri 
. . 


\\ . Cor WALLIS. 


t 
| ave th be our to aco T 

you, that his majesty’s ship) 
yrs .Tr? } j on - » on? coer 
MY ComMAanNnA Has Lars CaVcapturea, 
aiter al chase of ] me ail ITS, Lue 
‘ ee : 4 . Dion 
Opanisia letter of m i¢ La Pau 


lina, ot 1o eriity  CVriryt sf Wilicil § 


turew overboard in tne chase. 
’ 


I “hye — } 1 team ] 

AallS VCUSoSCil sad mdlawc Gd FD nN i” 
X , : " i} of ef i fF 

SULOS, in ts?) i! 1, es Ab bsek\l Ml 


‘ 
‘ 


} : ' } m= 2.2 5 
the northward to avoid the bntoa 
; anata . 
crursers Oil that coast. | beh vt 
to the West Indies, 


where she co ld not } ave tasied to 


-<- 


she was boun 
have done or t damage to oul 
trade, as she satls remarkably fast. 
tL have the honour t be, &C. 
C. Fremine. 
The hon. admiral Cornwallis. 


TRIAL OF ADMIRAL SIR R. CALDER, 
BART. 

On board his majesty’s ship the 
Prince of Wales, in Portsmoutt 
Harbour, on Monday, Dee. 22, 
ISOS. , 
At niae o'clock the usual sg 

e 





. 
1805.) Gg: -€:¢: v 
for a court-martial was made on 
board the Prince, by hoisung an 
Union Jack at the mizen peak. 
Atten the court assembled. It 
e<isted of the following officers : 


Viceadmiral George Montague, 
Vice-admiral John Holloway, 
Vice-admiral Bartholomew Samuel 

Rowley, 

Rear-adm. Edward Thornborough. 
Rear-admiral John Sutton, 
Rear-admiral sir Isaac Coffin, bart. 
Captain Robert Dudley Oliver, 
Captain James Atholwood. 

The lords of the Admiralty were 
the prosecutors, by —— Bicknell, 
esq. who represented them. 

Mr. Gazeley and Mr. Erskine, 
jun, were the counsel or advisers of 
sr Robert Calder.—Moses Gre- 
tham, esq. judge advocate. 

The prisoner was brought into 
court by Mr. Fenton, deputy mar- 
shal of the Admiralty. Mr. Fen- 
ton stood behind the prisoner. He 
was full-dressed in black, with a 
cocked hat; and he remained un- 
covered during the trial. He ap- 
plied to the court for the indul- 
gence of achair. Admiral Mon- 
tague observed, that it was the first 
ume he hadever heard of such an 
application upon the part of a pro- 
vost marshal. If it was asked on 
the ground of ill health and inabi- 
lity to bea: fatrzue, the court would 
have ho objection to vrant the tn- 
dulgence ; but it was to be under- 
stood that he was not to sit while a 
member of the court was speaking. 
_ The business of the court imme- 
diately commenced. 

The surgeon of the Tonant was 
Ca.icd in, and deposed that captain 
vier could not attend, in conge- 
qvence ot his wounds, 

The president read the order for 
waa the court-martial. It 

“4, Wat vice-admiral sir Ro- 


R REN 
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bert Calder had, by a letter to the 
secretary of the Admiralty, request- 
ed that an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted W ith reference to his conduct 
on the 23d July last, in not renew- 
ing the engagement with the com- 
bined Heets of France and Spain. 
That the lords commissioners, ac- 
tuated by a desire to do what ap- 
peared to be for the good of the 
service, and to enable vice-admiral 
Calder, to give his reasons public. 
ly for his conduct, had thought fit, 
for the reasons above-mentioned, 
to order that a court-martial should 
be assembled to inquire into the 
conduct and proceedings of vices 
admiral sir Robert Calder with his 
majesty’s squadron under his come 
mand on the 23d day of July last; 
and also his subsequent conduct 
and proceedings until he finally lest 
sight of the enemy’s ships, and for 
not having done his utmost to 1e- 
new the engagement, and to take 
or destroy every ship of the enemy 
which it was his duty to engage. 
It was signed by Wm. Marsden, 
secretary. 

‘Nhe letter from admiral Calder 
to Mr. Marsden was then read; it 
wis dated Prince of Wales, off 
Cadiz, and expressed that he had 
learned with astonishment from 
some of his friends, that reports to 
his prejudice had been circulated, 
and that his conduct had been im= 
properly animadverted upon at a 
period when he was abroad, em- 
ployed in the sery i e of his coune 
try ; and that to obviate the effect of 
such unfounded reports, he wasdest- 
rousof having anaval court-martial, 

The president said, as capt. Prous, 
one of the witnesses summoned, 
was notin attendance, i was far 
from his wish to proceed, if the evi- 
dence of that witness was consider- 
ed at all material. 

Admiral Calder observed, —_ 
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his creat object was to avoid creat- 
ing the least unnecessary delay ; 
he had therefore no object n to 
yroceed without capt. Prous. 

Mr. Jo ‘iah } fone, the master of 
the Prince of Wiles, produced the 
loe-book oft the Prince ot Wales. 

'Q. Is that the log-book of the 
Prince of Wales? A. It is.—Q. 
Are the contents of if, to the best 
of your knowledee, true? A. Yes. 

Mr. Corthine Parker produced 
the Triumph’s log-book, and de- 
posed that the contents, to the best 
of his knowledge, were true, 

Mr, Henry Craddock, master of 
the Glory, produced the log-book 
of that ship, and swore to the truth 
of the contents. 

Mr. Wm. Glen, master of the 
Warrior, produced her log-book, 
and pointed out two places where 
the entry had been erroneous, 

Mr. Edward Shode, the master 
of the Hero, produced her log- 
book, and verified the contents. 

Extracts from the log of sir Ro- 
bert Calder were then produced. 

“hey were the same he transmitted 


to admiral Cornwallis, by order of 


the lords commiissioners of the Ad- 

miralty. 

Admiral Charles Stirling sworn.— 
Examined by Mr, Bicknell, 


Q. Be so good as to state to the 
court, on board what ship your flag 
was flying on the 25d July last, 
and the subsequent day, and until 
you lost sight of the enemy. —A. 
The Glory. . 

). What was the force and dis- 
position of the British fleet under 
the command cf vice-admiral Cal- 
der on those days ?—~A, It consist. 
ed of fitteen sail of the line, two 
frigates, a lugger, and a cutter. 
At day-light part of the van was 
far advanced to the enemy, the 
body of the fleet laying-to; the 
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M lta, the Thunderer, the twe fr. 
ata ' Pp! 2°S ¢2 tured the 
day before, were not in sight, 

Q. What was the force of the 
enemy's fleet on the morning of 
tie 23d July, at day-break a A 
he enemy was so distant at dare 
light, and the weather so hazy, that 
we could not see them all; but as 
they approached us nearer when 
the weather cleared, I considered 
that their force was cighteen sail of 
the line, and seven or eight others, 

OF Wi | you hav e the won ness 
to state to the court ali the cireum. 
stances that came within your 
knowledge and observation, m 
specting the British fleet and the 
combined fleet, from the time you 
came in sight of the enemy, on the 
O8d July, tll you lost sicht ot them 
on the following day ?—A. Whea 
the day advanced, tie British van 
bore up to join the admiral, and 
soon after the lect wore and ranto 
leeward, till we joined the Malt 
and Thunderer with the prizes 
when we hauled our wind with the 
Main-top-sail to the mast; the ene 
my had come down towards Us 
and the British fleet had showed 
their colours, but about the time ot 
our hauling our wind they hauled 
theirs, We were not in any ordet 
of sailing or of battle, and there 
fore we sometimes had our mait 
top-sail full, or kept it aback, ta 
keep such distance from the adm 
ralas I thoucht he would approve. 
A look-out frigate from the ene 
my having come down to recom 
noitre in the course of the 
noon, the Triumph was sent 9 
chase her, and afterwards lay-t0 
between the two fleets. e 
con was sent to take the Windsr 
Castle in tow. About noon, 
enemy, I think, bore for me 


west by north to west, oy) 
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perth; the wind was north-west 
and by north, according to my 
wea. The logs will better state 
it with accuracy. The crippled 
chins stood on on the larboard tack, 
it appeared to me that the ad- 
miral’s object was to keep company 
with them. The enemy sometimes 
during the day, besides the time I 
before mentioned, bore up in line 
of battle, and then hauled their 
wind, not approaching us, I be- 
lieve, nearer than four leagues, or 
being further than six from us, 
keeping near in the same line of 
bearing. About midnight, firing 
was heard in the direction where 
the enemy was, when the wind 
shifted to the northward, or rather 
rame to the eastward of north, and, 
at day-light in the morning, they 
were seen steering away about 
southeast. I do not remember 
seeing them from the deck any 
part of the day, therefore can only 
speak of their bearings from the re- 
por of such officers as I sent up to 
ook after them, who told me, they 
kept receding from us, till about 
wx o'clock, when I understood they 
could be no longer seen from the 
Giory. About eight, the British 
fleet wore with their head to the 
north-west ; the wind, as the dav 
advanced, had come more round 
to the eastward. 
Q. Was a sigtal made for the 
viceadmiral’s ship, on Tuesday 
morning, the 23d of July, and at 
what hour, to ask what ships had 
casion to lay by to refit? —A. A 
signal Was made to that effect, a- 
bout the time aft our wearing ; I 
©0 Tot recollect the exact time. 
soe what Was the answer irom 
_ —A. We answered in 
. 1 gative, not having occasion 


v. Did the Briti h Reet, by RO- 
PE to joer. r di 


vate, increase their di- 


> Ab 


stance from the enemy ?— A. They 
would have increased their di- 
stance, if the enemy had lain to; 
but as they bore up in the manner 
I have before stated, they came 
nearer to us than they were at day- 

light in the morning. 

Q. If the British feet had gone 
on in the same course, instead of 
steering a more easterly course, 
would not the captured ships have 
been equally protected?—A. If 
the British fleet had kept their 
wind, they would not have afforded 
any protection to the captured 
ships, as they would have drifted 
out of sight; we did not steer pre- 
cisely in the same course through- 
out the day, sometimes we sprung 
our luff; the admiral sometimes 
bore down towards them, from 
their not being able to keep thei: 
wind ; but when the énemy vaunt- 
ingly bore up, he occasionally haui- 
ed his wind, and then edged down 
to near the prizes. 1 say vaunt- 
ingly, because the enemy might 
have brought us to action when 
they chose, during the 28d. By 
the crippled ships 1 mean the prizes, 
and the Windsor Castle, which 
were in tow. ‘The Dragon had 
the Windsor Castle, and the fri- 
gates the prizes. 

©. Could the two frigates have 
seeured the captured ships, and 
thereby left the Thunderer and 
Malta at liberty to join the fleet ?— 
A. The Thunderer and Malta did 
join the fleet when we formed a 
junction with the prizes. 

Q. Considering the wind, and 
the relative situation of the two 
fleets, during the day of the 23d, 
could the British fleet have neared 
the enemy, and renewed the ac- 
tion ?—A. That is a mere matter 
of opinion. It is impossible for 
me to say whether we could have. 
neared the enemy’s : 
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we did not lay our heads towards 
them. I have before mentioned 
my belief, that the wind was N. W. 
and by N.on the 23d, and that 
the enemy bore from N. W. to W. 
and by N., consequently we could 
not have fetched them any part of 
the 23d, if they had chosen to avoid 
us, I mean by going a contrary 
tack. 

Q. Did the vice-admiral make 
any signal, or show any disposition 
to endeavour to renew the action 
on that day ?—A.I1 have before 
stated, that it appeared to me the 
admiral’s object was to keep com- 
pany with the crippled ships on 
that day, and I saw no other signal 
indicative of a disposition to renew 
the combat, after he asked if any 
of his ships wanted to lay to. 

Q. Did the vice-admival take 
any step to direct the British fleet 
to bear up after the enemy on the 
2th?—A. The British feet con- 
tinued standing from the enemy 
till the time I have before mention- 
ed that we wore. 

©. Could the British fleet have 
pursued the enemy with advantage 
on the 2tth, they bearing a 
ward and eastward, and the wind 
north and by east >—A. I do not 
know any objection to the British 
fleet following the enemy, if the 
admiral had thought proper to do 
50. 

Q. Did the vice-admiral at any 
time, on the 24th, show any dispo- 
sition to renew the action ?—A. I 
think that question answered by 
the preceding ; we continued steer- 
ing trom the enemy. 

Q. Did the vice-admiral, from 
your remarks and observations, do 
all he might have done between 
the 23d of Jnly at day-light, and 
the time you lost sight of the ene- 
my, to renew the engagement, and 
*@ take or des:roy every ship which 
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it was his duty to engage a 

, & ~The 
We never attempted to renew the 
action, or lay our heads towards 
the enemy; and | have said before, 
it appeared to me the admiral’s ob. 
ject was to cover the crippled 
ships. 


Cross-examined by the Court, 


Q. At the time the British foe 
bore down to the crippled ships, in 
what state was the Windsor Castle? 
—A. She appeared to have lost her 
“a oe and not able to make 
sail. 

Q. What other ships of the Bri. 
tish fleet were unable to keep com 
pany with the vice-admiral, had 
he endeavoured to bring the ene. 
my to action ?—-A. I do not know 
that any other ship was disabled, 

Q. From the 23d to the 25th, 
what other ships were not able to 
give him succour ?~A. I donot know 
of any other ship being disabled. 


Cross-examined by admiral Calder, 


QO. Under what sail and at what 
rate did we edge down to the crip- 
pled ships on the morning of the 
23d ?—~A. I believe the body of 
the flect under their three top-sails. 

Q. What rate of sailing?—A.1 
do not know ; the log will tell. 

Q. Was there not a heavy swell, 
and so little wind in the morning 
of the 24th, so much so that | 
made the signal for sailing in open 
order?—A. There was a consider: 
able swell, but I do not recollect 
the signal. 1 think there was at 
tle wind in the early part of 
day. 

Q. Were you acquainted with 
the returns which had been mace 
of the damages the squadron 
received at sea ?—A. No. 

Were you acquainted with 
the orders under which I acted 


A. No. 0. What 
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What force had the enemy at 
Rochefort when you left it to pat 
yourself under my command ?— 
‘A. From report, one three-decker, 
two 80 gun ships, three 74's, and 
some smaller vessels. 

Q. Do you mean to say no fri- 
gates; whether two or three fri- 
gates ta A, I do not know, there 
were several smaller vessels. 

Q. On what day was that >—A . 
J believe my order to put myself 
under sir Robert’s command was 
oa the 16th July. 

Q. Recollect yourself; I believe 
you came under my command on 
the 15th 2A; It was so: it was 
three days betore I joined you that 
J seceived the order: it must have 
been the 12th. 

Q. In what state did you leave 
the Rochefort squadron ?--A. f 
uaderstand they were ready ior sea, 
and meant to take the frst oppor- 
tunity of pushing out, and the sig- 
nalhad becn made to me on that 
morning, the morning I left them, 
that the enemy was moving. 

Q. Had those ships been fre- 
quently under sail during the time 
you were of Rochefort ?—A. I 
know no other time but that day. 

Q. Were they under sail?—A. 
Some of them were: I did not see 
then ; it Was mere report. Capt. 
Fleming’s sicnal that they were 
SN tee ter Se sede 

N neat ‘ e squadron, 
and found them at anchor ueain. 
. c » hao es 

Q. Could they have put to sea 
wih the wind with which you came 
to me 7A, Certainly. 
al Have you since learnt they 
tal put to sea on or about the 13th 
“Uys or at what other time 2—A. 

es, I understood they putto sea 
adeut that time ; but I know not 
the 

* Precise date. 

1 daped ben a civea letter from 
“ service atter the action — 
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A. Yes: I had two letters from sir 
Robert Calder after the action, of 
different dates. 

Did the first give you any rea- 
sons for sending to the northward 
with the Windsor Castle and Pre« 
cious?—A. I can produte the 
letter (the letter was produced 
and read, it was dated Prince of 
Wales, 24h July); the admiral 
begged he might be permitted to 
return thanks to admiral Stirling 
for his unremiited attention to the 
service, and the gallant support he 
had given him during the whole 
action. Had the weather been fas 
vourable, and they could have seen 
the signals, so as to have availed 
themselves of the mistakes of the 
enemy, they should have captured 
more of their ships. He added, 
that he was going to Cape Finis- 
terre to mect lord Nelson, and con- 
cert measures with him for attack- 
ing the combined feet. 

Q. Is this the answer to that letter? 
—d\. It is not an answer to that 
letter, but was written in reply; I 
sent by the same conveyance a let. 
ter to the vice-admiral, on public 
service. I should not have writ- 
ten such a letter to my commander 
if it had been on pubiic service ; it 
was a private letter, ‘The cutter 
brought me that letter. 

[t was produced and read, It 
began by thanking admiral Calder 
for his letter, and stated that he 
meant to give him all the support 
in his power. It stated admiral 
Stirling’s hope that admiral Calder 
had got a good tale for John Bull, 
who could net but be pleased that 
he had taken two ships from a sus 
perior force. 

I believe that letter was sent to 
the admiral on the 25th, and I had 
the honour to wait upon him in the 
afternoon, by his permission, and, 
to the best of my recollection, that 

(K 2) was 
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was my reason for not returning 

an official answer. I do not re- 

member any other communication 

with the admiral from about mad- 
night of the 22d. 

After some conversation another 
letter from adm. Stirling was read. 
It was dated 24th July, and con- 
gratulated him on the capture of 
two ships of the Line from a force 
so superior. He thought that if 
the three ships which. showed a 
disposition to support them, had 
foliowed their :ntention, the con- 
sequences might have been deci- 
sive, 

©. Did I not always place the 
squadron between the squadron of 
the enemy and the Windsor Castle 
and captured ships, when m_ tow 
by our ships?’—A. The British 
fleet was aly ‘ays between them. 

O. Was not the English squadron 
alw ays placed by me between the 
enemy and the port cf Ferrol, as 
long as the enemy remained in 
sight ?—A. The British fleet was 
nearer to Ferrol than the enemy tll 
they crossed our stern on the 24th. 

). When they crossed our stern, 
could they have fetched Ferrol ?— 
A. I don’t think they could. 

Q. (By the Coart.) What di- 
stance was the British fleet from 
Rochefort the morning after the 
action ?—A. I do not know, the 
chart will tell. I recollect by the 
master's reckoning. By the mus- 
ter’s reckoning we were long. 44.15. 
and about 39 leagues N. W. from 
Cape Fnisterre. 


Henry Craddock, the master of the 
Glory, sworn. 

Q. What was the distance of the 
British fleet on the 25d and 24th 
duly last trom the port of Ferrol 
and Rochefort ?—A. On the 22d 
July, at noon, to the best of my re- 
membrance, Cape Finiste:re bere 
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the nearest; the difference wil} he 
very little. It bore about thirty. 
nine leagues south-east by cast; 
Ferrol much the same distance; it 
might be about three leagues mx 

I can oe: SuUy the dist: ance of Roche, 
fort without a chart. 

Q. Do you know the port of 
Ferro ! A, Yes, by looking in 
and having a plan of the: parbour.. 
©. Can an ene mys s] — come out 
of that port with a wind at north, 
or any wind that you + ad, bet ween 
the time of the action and Wed. 
nesday thie 2th, at eight P, M.? 
--A. I hardly recollect the wind 
at eight P, M. With the windat 
N, N. W. they could not, in my 
opinion, und } hardly Suppose they 
could with the w and ut north. 

Admiral Calder. I never can 
ask that mentor in any questions. 

Admiral George Martin sworn. 
Be so good as to state all the ei. 
cumstances, &e. (See the ques 
tion as put to admiral Stirling.) 
A. Not having made any minutes 
or expecting t » be called on before 
a court-m. artice oo. do not feel my- 
self prepare dt to relate a narrative, 
or answer the question. E left the 
Barfleur on account of ill health, 
and am not pre pared. 

State as min v facts as you can. 
Q. Was a sig al made from the 
vice-edmira ils ship on Tuesday 
morning, July Oo: and at what 
hour, to ask what ships had occa 
Sion to lay by to reht? A. The 
sional was made generally. —- 
At what time? <A. I cannot SY, 
eurly in the morning —Q What 
was the answer ftom your ship! 
A. In the necative, that I did not 
require to “4: to.--. What was 
the relative situat} n of the two 
fleets on Tuesday, the Od, at day 
break ? A. At day-bre ak, on Tues 
day, the 23d, the i. cr fhenir was five 


miles to leeward of the enemys 
neatly 
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nearly five miles to the windward 
efthe fleet; the Barfleur, Hero, 
Triumph, and, I think, Agamem- 
non, were about midway between 
the two fleets —Q. How was the 
wind at the time? A. I think a- 
bout west north-west, from N. W. 
to N. N. W. 

Q. What course were the two 
fieets then steering? A. The two 
fleets were standing on the lar- 
board tack, the precise course I do 
not recollect. ‘The Malta and 
some other ship were to leeward 
with the prizes, and were not seen 
by us till the following morning, 
about eight o’clock of the 23d.— 
Did the British feet altering their 
course by sailing trom the wind 
more to the eastward thereby im- 
crease their distance from the ene- 
my? A. Upon a signal being mide 
by one of the ships of the squa- 
dron, when I do not recollect, the 
Malta and prizes to leeward, the 
Bntish fect bore up to close them. 

(). Considering the wind, and 
the relative situation ot the twe 
fleets on the 23d Julv, could the 
British fect have neared the enemy 
and renewed the engagement ?— 
A. The enemy) being rather abaft 
the beam, the British fleet natural- 
ly would have neared them had 
they-tacked; but whether they 
would have renewed the engare- 
Ment I cannot Sy, that must in “1 
reat Measure have depend d on 

enemy. 

Q. Did the vice-admiral make 


any signal or show any disposition 
1 ence . : , 

ui endeavor to renew the action 
on that Gay damm {\ . No. 


Y. Were the lights of the ene- 
MV's tleet scen 


. 


a ag at any time during 
we Digat of the Yd ?..~A. In the 
“'Y part of the evening they 
ly when I went to bed 
| not reported to me as 


having becn seen. 
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Sir R. Calder.--I admit I did 


not show any disposition to do so, 
except by hauling the wind, when 
I saw them bearing down, as by 
doing so I must Give separated 
myself from the crippled ships. 

QO. At day-light on the 24th 
what was the relative situation of 
the two fleets, and how was the 
wind }—A.. Very moderate, nearly 
calm ; at seven or eight o’clock in 
the morning a breeze sprung up 
from the N. N. E. which brought 
the enemy a little on the quarter, 
at that time a considerable di- 
stance off, the whole of the fleet not 
being in sight from the deck. 

0). Did the enemy on the morn- 
ine of the 2kth, and at what hour, 
bear away to the couthward and 
eastward 2—A. I cannot say the 
precise hour the enemy bore away, 
but their heads were tothe S. E. 
and they did not appear close to 
the wind. 

Q. Could the British fleet have 
pursued the enemy the 2#th with a 
prospect of advantage ?—A. Every 
ship but the Winsdor Castle ape 
peared to me to be in a situation. 
[ can only speak trom appearances, 
not having an opportunity of know- 
rt imiernal situation. 

©. Did the vice-admiral, at any 
time on the 2th, show any disposi- 
tion to renew the engagement ? 

Admiral Calder—I did not, for 
reasons which ] will hereatter state. 

©. Did the vice-admiral, trom 
your remarks and observations, do 
all he might have done, between 
the 23d of July at day-light, and 
the time you lost sirlt om the ene- 
my, to renesv thie ena ment, and 
to take or destroy every ship which 
it was his duty Ww engage =A. | 
eonsider that I have tony an- 
swered, thut the vice-admiral never 
did stand towards the enemy on 
either of those days. 


K 


ing then 


Cross. 
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Cross-examined by admiral 
Calder. 


Q. Did the enemy ever chase 
or make any attempt to force me 
to action either on the 23d or 24th 
of July >—A. The enemy bore up 
shortly after noon, on th e day otf 
the 23d, as I then thought to re- 
new the engagement; bat by their 
haulige to the wind again, 4s soon 
as a losed with the leeward 

ship, I betieve it was only i intended 
for that purpose. 

Q), Did I keep my wind when 
the e wm, bore down? —A. Yes, I 
observed you haul to the w md 
when the enemy bore down,—Q. 
Was there not a swell, and so Iit- 
tle wind, that I gave the stgnal to 
keep the ships in open order ?—A. 
{ have already mentioned there was 
little wind, and I do recdllect the 
signal to keep open order. 

Could I have pursued the 
enemy on the 24th without separat- 
ing the rest of the qui idron trom 
the Winsdor Castle and prizes and 
iripates t—A,. Cert. uinly not, with- 
out separating them from the 
prizes, and under a press of 
sail without separatin g trom the 
Windsor Castle. 

©. Did 1 not always place the 
squadron between that of the ene- 
my and the Windsor Castie, and 
the prizes in tow by our sa ips ?— 
A. It appeared to me to be the in- 
tention of sir Robert Cu cr, irom 

the time of the action, to keep 
pomipeny with them ull they se- 
parated by signal, 

©. Was not the English squa- 
dron always placed by me between 
that of the enemy and os port of 

Ferrol, ; the enemy re- 

moained j in sipnti—A. We e certain. 

ly wore between them ; it did not 

appear to me, that any particular 
ton was chosen. 


not 
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caddock examined by the 
Court. - 


©. You have said that an enemy 
eoald not come out of Ferrol, with 
a N. N, W, wind ; ; do vou know 
how the wind was on the 2th } 
The witess referred to the le °, 
It appears it was at N. N. E.; from 
eight A. a to em : M, it was 
from N. N. E. to N, 

Q. Contd ‘am enemy’s s ship have 
come out of Ferrol with a wind 
from north north-east t > north-east? 
A. They could at north-east; but, 
to the best of my sadadiaens rt 
would be attended with some dif. 
culty at north north-east, 


Captain Philip Charles Durham, 
QO. Was you ordered to recon. 
noure the enemy’s fleet, and to ob 
serve their motions on the 2th 
July ?—A. IT was. Q. At what 
time 2>—A. Between six and seven. 
QO. Did you at any time make a sige 
nal to the vice-admiral to ask ti you 
should keep the enemy’s ficet im 
sight?—A. I did. ©, At what time? 
onal, About Six, OF between five 
and six tn gz. It wasinthe 
afternoon, afier four o’clock, Q. 
Was vou to windward of the ent 


5 


miy’s fleet at that time: 


he evening, 


eae 


By the Court. 

Q. Vhen you last saw the ene 
my s fieet, under wiiat sail were 
they standing, and what cours 
were th C ‘y ‘steet "6 1A. Ther 


were under their t willsy top-al- 
lant s ails, and fore satls, Th general 
steering 2. E. and! oy Ss. 0. How 
did the Brit ish riect then bear from 
the en my A. ‘Lhe enemy bore 
about S. S. W. of me, and the ad 
miral nearly N. or N. 

®. At the time you returned to 
the Britis h fieet, vider wat 


he Tt! 
bale \ stand! Dd 1S, audw! sat cor rm 
were 


‘ 
aoe 


were 
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were they stecring ?—A. They were 


geering by the wind upon the lar- 
hoard tack, 1 should suppose about 
S, E. and by E. 

Q. What sail were they under 
when you returned ?—A. I think 
under topsail and foresail ; when I 
returned to the fleet we lay about 
S. E. 

Q. What distance were you at 
that time from Ferrol by your rec- 
koning >—A. When I made the sig- 
pal, “ shall I keep sight of the ene- 
my?” we were 125 miles from Fer- 
rol, asmear as a seaman can reckon, 

Q. Do you recollect the bearings 
of Ferrol at that time ?—A. If I 
recollect right, about south-cast by 
compass. 

Q. When you returned to the 
fleet, do you recollect what ships 
of te British fleet appeared to you 
to bein a disabled state? A. The 
Windsor Castle had no fore-top- 
mast up, no other ship appeared to 
me to want any thing. 

Q,. What ships had the prizes in 
tow at that time? A. 1 think the 
Egyptienne and Sirius frigates, 

Admiral Calder—I can ask capt. 
Durham no questions whatever; I 
beg leave to observe that to the 
Court. ' 


Capt. Henry Inman sworn. 


Q. Was you at any time on the 
23d or “4th July ordered by the 
viceeadmiral to reconnoitre the enc- 
my's feet ?—A. No; it was to 
Chasea fi vate, 

Q. Was you ordered at any time 
to chase a f; wate of the enemy 
that appeared to be reconnoitring ? 
A. Yes. On the morning of the 
“sd, between nine and ten, my 
signal was made to tack and chase 
a French irigate reconnoitring, a- 

ut Maree or four miles to wind- 
Ward, abaft the beam, 


Ww 
Y. What motions did you ob- 
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serve of the enemy’s fleet ?>—A. 
They were in line of battle to wind- 
ward of this frigate, on our wea- 
ther beam, about three or four 
miles, apparently repairing their 
damages, and hoisting up topsails. 

Q. Did you observe what da- 
mages /—A. Yes. 

State to the court what damages. 
—A. [ will, to the best of my re- 
collection: one of the ships of the 
rear appeared to have the head of 
her bowsprit gone, and apparently 
in tow of another; a second with 
her tore yard down, and fore top 
gallant-emast; another with her 
topsail-yard down, and three or 
four ships shifting top-sails during 
the time I lay there. 

©. Was the situation you have 
just described reported to the vice- 
admiral ?—A. No, not till two or 
three days after the business was 
over.—Q. Was any signal made 
by the vice-adiniral to know the 
situation of the enemy’s fleet >—A. 


No. 
By admiral Calder. 


Q. Was your ship in danger of 
carrying away her masts on the 
23d of July, when 1 made you a 
signal to chase the French frigate, 
then reconnoitring the squadron? 
—A. Yes, and I very much won- 
der the mainmast did not go; the 
bowsprit might also be very badly 
wounded, and the foremast also 
being sprung, though fished.---Q. 
Did you report to me this when 
you came on board the Prince of 
Wales ?—A. Yes, some few days 
afterwards. 

Q. Was you obliged to leave the 
admiral afterwards to relieve ad- 
miral S. and go ito port tm A, 
Three carpenters declared the main- 
mast to be unsafe to carry a top- 
mast, on which admiral Strling 
ordered me into port, where the 
{KK 4) foremasts 
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foremast, main-mast, and bow- 
sprit were shifted. 

Q, Was the English squadron 
always kept by me between that of 
the enemy and the port of Ferrol, 
as long as the enemy were in sight? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. By the Court—Did you make 
the signal of inability when you 
was ordered to chase the frigate ? 
—A,. No, I did not consider it a 
time to make a signal of disiress 
or inability. 

Captain Durham was called to 
eorrect some part of his evidence 
with respect to bearings. 

Mr. Bicknell, the solicitor to the 
Admiralty, said he had closed all 
the evidence he had to offer tor 
the prosecution. 





2) NCE. 

Q). By the Court to the hor. cap- 
tain Gardner, of the Flero. Is 
this your report of the damages 
sustamed by the Hero ?—A. Yes, 
it 1S. 

The report was then read. 

Sir R. Calder—-Q. Did the ene. 
my ever chase, or make any at- 
tc mopt to force me to act n, on the 
O24 of July last 2A. No. 

(). Could [ have toreed them to 
come to action on that day ?--A. 
Net if they chose to avotd it. 

©. If T had gone towards the 
enemy on the 2ith, with intention 
to renew the action, could I have 
compelled them to do sO, if they 
had chosen to aveid it, without ap- 

roaching so near the shore as to 
cae enabled them to communi- 
cate by stgnals with Ferrol ?---A. 
T am pot acquainted with the re- 
lative sailin Y ¢ { the two heets : but 
lam of opinion, they could have 
communicated with the shore be- 
fore they could have been brought 
to action, had they wished to do 


| 
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Q). Was the British Fleer alwars 
kept by me between that of the 
enemy and the port of Ferrel, 
while the enemy kept in Sight). 
A. The British squadron was al. 
ways nearer to the port of Ferrol 
than that of the enemy. 

Q. Was your mast in danger, 
by carrying sail, when sent by me 
to admiral Cornwallis, on our re. 
turn to Ushant ?---A, In carrying 
sail to accomplish that duty, which 
was only performed on sir R. Cal. 
der’s appearing in sight of adm. 
Cormwallis’s fleet, the foremast of 
the Hero was in danger of going 
over the side. ’ : 

Court.---Q. From the manner in 
which you have described the state 
or the foremast of the Hero, at 
the time you joined admiral Com. 
wallis, what do you suppose would 
have been the consequence had the 
vice-aduniral found it necessary to 
carry sail in pursuit of the enemy? 
---:\. 1 think the foremast, parti- 
cularly on the 24th, when there 
was a considerable swell, had we 
carried sail, must have gone by the 
board, from its putting on so bad 
an appearance after we had fished 
it to the extent of our means. 

©. What masts ot the Here 
were found necessary to be, and 
were taken ont, when the Her 
was repaired in port ?--A. The 
foremast and mammast were both 
taken out and replaced by new 
ones, ; 

©. (By the Court.) As the Bre 
tish fleet was always nearer to the 
shore than the enemy’s, while i 
sight, in what way could they ap 
proach the shore to communicate 
with it, before some part of the 
British fleet, not disabled, could 
have closed with that part of 
enemy which was disabled ke By 
shore, | mean any part of it be 
tween Care Fintsterre and Fer- 


rol, whereby their wishes might 
be communicated to Ferrel. 

Q. At what distance were you 
fom the shore while the enemy 
wasin sight?—A. 1 can refer to 
my book. We were 18 leagues 
N.W. from Ferrol on the 23d, 
the wind then N. N. E. 

Can you recollect whether 
vou did not send a report of your 
damages by the Frisk or Nile, on 
the night between the 22d and 23d? 
A. Yes: I did verbaliy by lieute- 
nant Fennel, of the Nile, nearly 
what is before the Court. 

Q. Did you lay any stress on the 
state of the lower masts ?-—A. No, 
I said they were badly wounded. 

Q. As you have said you are not 

acquainted with the relative sail- 
ing of the fleets, on what ground 
de you conclude the enemy could 
gain the shore before the British 
fleet could have fetched them? — 
A. From their being 15 or 16 
miles distant from us at the time, 
ind the enemy’s line of battle ships 
beng formed generally to sail as 
wellas ours. [ say generally. 
_Q. Did you receive any informa. 
fon from the vice-admiral, after 
the action, that it was* his inten- 
tion to renew the action?—A. 
Lieut. Fennel, of the Nile, told me 
he was sent on board to know the 
camages sustained, and that the 
admiral meant to renew the action 
in the morning, 

Q. When did you receive this 
re tuon ?—A.. Between twoand 
ree o'clock in the morning of the 
23d, ” 

The folowing paper was now 
putin by Sir R. Calder :— 
omit that, in the night of 
He Sid, | did hope to renew the 
action, 

Court—You will please to dis- 
Patch capeuin Gardner as soon as 
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possible, because he is ordered on 
immediate service. 

Sir R. Calder. —For that ex. 
press reason I called capt. Gard- 
ner first. 

©, Did the enemy appear to 
you to have suffered much ?---A, 


No. I oniy observed one main top- 
sail yard gone in the whole squa- 
dron. We were too far to judge 
of their sails. 


The hon. capt. Legg, of the 
Repulse. 


©. Is that the report you made 
to me of the damages sustained by 
your ship ?-A. Yes. ‘That is the 
second report I sentin. The re- 
port was then read. 

). Did you make a similar re. 
port on the night of the 22d ?--No, 
{ did not then know that the bow- 
sprit had been wounded. I mere- 
ly specified that the rigging had 
been cut, and sails, as the officer 
from the Frisk came on board so 
soon after the action, JT being the 
next ship to the admiral, that I had 
no report made at that time of the 
damage. My first report was, I 
believe, transmitted to the Admi- 
ralty. 

Sir R. Calder.--All the first or 
rough reports Were sent to the Ad- 
miralty. 

Q. Were you employed in fish- 
ing and securing your masts and 
bowsprit all the 23d _ of July dane A, 
No. The bowsprit was not consider- 
ed so badly wounded as to be fish- 
ed, till after it sprung on the even, 
ing of the 25th. ‘The people were 
occasionally employed on the 25d 
in knotting and splicing the rig- 
ging, and repall ing the satils. 

Q. Did you make the signal to 
me on the 25th of the bowsprit bes 
ing sprung ?---A. Yes. : 

Q. Was not that the first time 
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we had carried much sail during 
the action ?—~A. I don’t think that 
we had carried any sail to signity 
before that. The Repulse was 
then under her three topsails and a 
foresail. 

Q. Did you, about the same 
time, see the Malta make the siv- 
na! of having sprung her fore-yard? 
—A. Yes: and I think her lower 
yard, 

QO. Was the squadron brought 
to on the occasion? A. Yess; on 
the Repulse making signal. 

». How long was it before the 
Repulse and Malta made the sig- 
nal they were ready to proceed on 
service ?—A. ‘The Repulse made 
the former signal at seven o’clock 
in the evening of the 25th, whea we 
were obliged to let every thing fly 
to save the masts. I made the 
signal that we were ready to make 
sail again as soon as it wasday-light 
on the 26th. 

QO, Did the enemy ever chase, or 
make any attempt to bring the 
British fleet to action on the 25d 
of July?—A. Never; but always 
kept hull down to windward. 

QO. Could I have forced them to 
ac ion on that day ?—A. I think 
not. 

QO. Did the enemy appear to 
you to have sustained any consi- 
derable damace in their masts and 
yards ?—A. No. [ could only di- 
stingutsh one ship, with, | think, 
her maintopsail-yard down, S me 
others might have sails clued up 
to repair. 

Q. If I had approached the enc- 
my, could I have feiched then, 
had they avoided me, before they 
would have been able to com- 


Mmunicate with the shore >~A. I 
should think not, if they chose to 
avoid an action. 


©. Was the British fleet kept 
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between the enemy 


ae and Ferrol 
while the 


enemy were in sight? 


A. T think they were till the 94h. 


But not when, during the latter 
part of the time, we last saw them, 
Phey then stood to the southward, 

©. When we parted with them, 
could they have fetched Ferroj i. 
A. As well as I recollect, I should 
think not. 

Court.—Q. You have stated, 
that you did not discover your 
bowsprit to be sprung till the 25th, 
Do you apprehend, if you had 
been obkyged to carry sail upon the 
Repulse, in pursuit of the enemy, 
your bowsprit would have borne it? 
—A. The bowsprit was not sprusg 
till the evening of the 25th, and, 
as it then went under reefed top- 
sails and toresails, [ should suppose 
it was not equal to carry any sail, 
at any time after the action, 

©. Was there not much sea on 
the 24th ?—A. A heavy sea, and 
almost calm, the ships rolling very 
much. 

©. Was it so all the day 2A, la 
the morning, after the breeze 
sprung up, about ten o'clock, the 
ship did not roll so much. 

Sir R. Calder being asked, if be 
had any questions to put to this 
witness, said he had not. 


Charles Boyle, of the Windsor 
Castle. 

Q. Is this your report of the da 
mages of your ship in the acuoa: 
—. Yes. : 

QO. Did I hail you myself, soon 
af or the action, when you were 
passing to windward of the Prince 
of Wales >—A. Certainly. : 

Q. What did I say 2A. You 
asked me, if any fore top-mast 
could be got up very soon, or WE 
out loss of time. , 


Q. What was your a The 
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A, That every exertion should be 
made. 

Q. What was my reply 7A. 
That you did not doubt it, se 

Q. Was your ship ina conditio ) 
to work to windward, either in 
line of battle, or order of sailing, 
s» as to force the enemy to action, 
on the 25d or 24th of July ?—No. 

Q. Did you receive any commu- 
nication from me, that | should re- 
gulate my sailing by yours, and 
that | should always keep betwee1 
you and the enemy, for your proe 
jection ?—A. Yes. 

Q, Did | do so 2A, Yes, 

0. Did you see the whole, or 
on ly part of our sqi iadron, on the 
momiug of the 23d at day -break ? 
A. I saw only part. 

Q. What dist: ice were you from 
dhose you did see >—A. [ suppose 
about four or five miles. 

Q. Could you have made a 

anction with the squadron, if I 
ee not edged down dwA. [t was 
impossible, trom the state the wind 
Was in. ; 

0. How far were the Malta and 
frig ates to leeward from you on 
the m orning of the Vy dtenn 2 
6 pretty ne arly between our squa- 
dron and the M: alta, ‘T hunderer, 
and prizes. 

0. Co uld Lhave forced the ene- 
to action on the 23d 7—A. 
Not taking the whole squadron, 
We could not have been taken into 
action without being towed. 


O, When d id | p: art with you? 
m ¢ Q; 1 the ¥ 5th. 


—Q. Did you receive any orders 
som mM -s ) rervu late your ‘onduct 
vw] itn I S100 ld part company with 
you-—A,. Ye . 


Q. Have you my letter >—I have 
- > - 


©. Can you tell what has become 


om it 
All gave it to the com- 
mander in chiet . 
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The letter was in court, and 


read, and captain Boyle said it 
was pertectly correct. 

(). Considering the crippled state, 
and the relative on of the 
two Meets, could me » Windsor Cas- 
tle have been towed up to the enes 
my, soas to h: ive renewed ihe ac- 
tion, either on the 23d or Yith — 
A. On the 23d, taking the day 
from day-light to evening, the 
a Castle could have set but 

ry little sail. The fishing of the 
et do yards, bending a new fore- 
sail, fishing the maiit-top-sail yard, 
knotting her stays, the whole of 
them, she could have made but 
little sail; therefore, the powers of 
a 7h, acting upon a body like the 
W a Ca tle, this court will 
judge how far it was possible t 
carry her up to an enemy directly 
to windward, 

Court.—O. As to the ¢ 
sy he Wi ind or Castie was 
make more sail. We got 
foretop callant mast ior 


s1cual 


Pith 2A, 
iyle to 
up 4a jury 
a foretop 


mast. We were then m a better 
state; might have been taken m 
tow, and might have kept our sta- 


but could aot be 


ard, fast 


tion in the line, 
carried, I fear, to wind 
enough to fetch an enemy that was 
inclined to avoid an action. 


Court.—Q. What impediment 


was there against the getting up a 
proper fore-Lop-mast on the 2 Ltn > 
A.'thefore-top-mast was shot away 


between the cap and the trussel- 
trees; this took the cap with it, 
carried away all the larboard side 
of the top and cross-trees, there- 
fore when a spare cap was ;7o" up, 
to go over the mast head, there 


was not 2 suthcrent ume to uta 
ton and cross-trees on the larboard 
side, so as to support a proper fores 


top-mast. Besides, the fore-mast 
was wounded in such a way, that 
we could not, without taking much 
time, 
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time, have finished it to carry pro- 
per top-sails, had we been able to 
rie the jury cross-trees, which we 
had net. 


Captain Wm. Lechmere, of the 
Thunderer. 

Q. Is that the report you made 
to me of the damages your ship 
sustained on the 22d of July 7A. 
It is. 

The report was then read. 

Did the enemy ever chase, or 
attempt to bring me to action on 
the 23d or 24th of July >A. No. 

Q. Could I have forced the ene- 
my to action on the 2tth of July, 
if they had chosen to avoid it ?— 
A. No. 

©. Did the enemy appear to you 
to have sustained any considerable 
damages in their masts or yards? 
—A. None in their masts ; they 
shifted a top-sail yard or two, and 
that, I believe, was the utmost, 

Q. Was the British fleet always 
kept between the enemy and Fer- 
rol, as long as the enemy remain- 
ed in sight?—A,. Till the afternoon 
of the Zith we were always nearer 
Ferrol than the enemy was. 

©. Could they then have fetched 
Ferrol ?—A. No it was impossi- 
ble. ‘The wind was at N. N. E. 


Captain Wm. Brown, of the 
Ajax. 

Court.—Q. Are the questions 
the vice-admiral has to’put to this 
witness the samc as those imme- 
diately preceding ?—Sir R. Cal- 
der. They are. 

Court.--—There seems no neces- 
sity to examine captain Brown, or 
any other witnesses on the gene- 
ral questions. Without fresh mat- 
ter they may be spared. 

Sir R. Calder.—I do net wish 
to waste the time of the court, and 
I have no desire to examine fur- 
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ther witnesses on these 
questions. But I do “a 
Brown to verify his report of da. 
mages. 

This was accordingly done, and 
the report read. 


Capt. John Harvey, of the 
Agamemnon. 


QO. Are those your reports of 
your damages ?—A, They are, 

The reports were then read. 

Capt. Wm. Cumming, of the 

Princewf Wales, 

Q. As you were near my perton 
during the whole time of the ac. 
tion of the 22d, was any part of 
my conduct to be attributed to 
tear, or a want of zeal for his ma. 
jesty’s service >—A, Most certainly 
not, 

Court. —Q. Capt. Cumming, 
what number of the Beitish ships 
appeared to you, on the morning 
of the 24th, capable of sailing in 
line of battle, or order of sailing? 
-~A. I imagine the whole, except 
the Windsor Castle, might have 
been formed in line of battle, 

QO. If the Windsor Castle had 
been taken in tow, considering the 
relative situation of the two fleets, 
could the Bntish squardron have 
renewed the action on the 2th, 
the enemy declining to doso?—A. 
Certainly not. | 

0. Did the vice-admiral decline 
the action, either on the 28d or 
Y4tth, the enemy not being inclined 
to renew it ?—a\. He did not. 

Capt. Edward Griffiths, of the 

Dragon. 

Q. Do you know of signal posts 
being erected between Cape Orte- 
gal and Cape Finisterre, and te 
Ferro] =—A. Yes. 

QO. Did you reconnoitre the 
of Ferrol about the 29th ofJuly 


A. I did. 0. Had 


[ December, 
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Q. Had the combined squadrons 
then arrived there ?— No. 

Q. Do you remember our be- 
»e blown off that part about the 
istof August by a S. W. wind 2— 
A. It blew a gale of wind from the 
§ W.onthe Ist of August, and 
drove us not off the coast but along 
shore to the N. FE. 

Q. When did we return ?—A. I 
cannot say precisely ; [ have not 
my log-book, nor any minutes. I 
should think we made the land 
two days afterwards. We were 
never forty-eight hours without 
seeing the land from the 28th of 
July to the 10th of August. 

Q. Had the combined fieet taken 
the advantage of our being blown 
of that port, to get in during our 
absence '—A. Yes; as I saw a fleet 
afterwards at anchor off Corunna, 
consisting of thirteen sail of the 
line, four frigates, and a brig; 
and, at the same time, saw the 
squadron in Ferrol, as they had 
been there for many months. 

Q. Under what sail was the 
Windsor Castle when you took her 
mtow? A. I cannot say exactly, 
but she had very little sail, no 
head-sail, except jibs, and some 
small after-sail. 

Q.At what rate did you then tow 

;and what sail had you set?—A. 
As wellas I can recollect, we had 
only one single reef top-sail ; and 
atany time on the 23d, I do not 
think we could have exceeded two 
nots. 

Q. Could the Windsor Castle 

ave been put ina condition by the 
evening of the 24th to have made it 
Cengage tor you to have towed 

TSO as to have sailed in order of 
battle in the rear of a fleet, to have 
a cy wi or re 

¥ Were not inclined to battle ? 


A. 1 should think not, the Wind- 
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sor Castle being at the best of 
times but a dull sailing ship; if 
the enemy were inclined to avoida 
battle, certainly not. 


Capt. Charles Elphinstone 
Fleming sworn. 


Q. Did you take one of the 

izes m tow after the action A. 
Ves, the Et Firme. 

©. In what state was the prize 
when you took her in tow ?—A. Her 
rudder disabled, many of her ports 
blown off, and she made so much 
water through the shot holes that 
we could just keep her free. 

Q. Were you able to have towed 
her up to the squadron, if 1 had 
not edged up to you?—A. No, 
the Egyptienne’s rudder was gonc, 
and the prizes were disabled, so 
that we could make very litde 
way. 

Q. Did you continue her in tow 
till vou parted from the squadron ? 
—A. No. 

©. Did the swell of the sea pre- 
vent your getting up jury-masts ? 
—A. Yes, there was a very heavy 
swell, which prevented the boats 
going along-side her, and prevent- 
ed our gettmg up jury-masts, 

©. Did the prize the Sirius, in 
tow, also lose her masts ?—-A. Yes, 
all her magts were gone, except the 
fore-mast, which was not fit to 
carry suil. 

©. Could you have taken the 
prisoners and wounded men out of 
the prizes in order to destroy them, 
if necessary ?—A. I intended to do 
so, to let them sink, as there was 
so much difficulty to get the Spa- 
niards at the pumps. 

Q. How long was you at Roche- 
fort before you sailed with admiral 
Stirling ?—A. I do not recollect 
the exact time; I came in June 
and left in July. 

©, What was the force of the 


enemy 
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evemy in that port 2A. Five sail 
of the line and five or six frigates, 
1 do not réecoblect which, and three 
or four brigs. 

Q. When did they sail?—A. I 
do not know; I heard they suil- 
ed the day after. I was told by a 
French prisoner I took, l’Acicon, a 
French corvette, the exptain of 
which informed me, he had sailed 
with the Rochefort squadron the 
day after admiral Stirhng Jett Uhat 
port in October last. 

Lieut. Thomas Warren sworn. 

. Was you my syrnal lieutenant 

in the month ot July lost f—A. Yes. 

©. Did you observe the enemy's 

ships on the morning of the 23d? 
—A. Tdid. 

©. Did you perceive they had a 
smaller number of ships on the 
morning of the 22d than they had 
on the 22d, the day of the action, 
besides the two prizes we had taken 
from them ?—A. I did, 

Q. Did you observe any of the 
enemy's ships advance from their 
weather bow 2—A. I did ; four of 
the line, besides trigates, were se. 
parated from the fleet, apparently 
m good order. 

Q. Did they appezr to have sus- 
tained material daniage in their 
masts and yards?—\. Nothing of 
consequence, 

Q. What was the sizna) made to 
the Defiance on the morning of the 
ith —A. No. 77, to bring to. 

Q. What is the number of the 
signal made to reconaoiire the ene- 
my iA. LY. 

©. Was that number made to 
the Defiance on that day? 

Court— Was any signal made to 
the Defiance to look out between 
the British fleet and that of the ene- 
my, or to watch their motions, pre- 
vious to that siynal for her to bring 
to ?—A. No, none. 

o 
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Q). Do you know by what accis 
cent the Defiance came in that ¢. 
tuation?— A, Being the sternmec: 
suip of the Weather line, a signal 
Was macy to by ing her to, as one 
of the enemy's frigates was coming 
up a-stern tO reconnoitre us, pres 
vious to which a signal was made 
to the Draon to reconnoitre, 

Q. Was my sicnal made after 
that to call in the Defiance to join 
the fleet, before he made the signal 
to the vice-admiral to ask if be 
should any longer keep sight of the 
enemy j—A, None, except that of 
answering her signal. 

QO. Did the tour sail of the line 
on the weather bow appear to be 
part of the fleet you enraged, or 
were they fresh ships that had net 
been in the action? 1 conceived 
them to be part of the fleet with 
which we had been engaged. 

©. Whet was the number of the 
enemy’s line of baie ships at that 
time ?-—A. Eighteen. 

©. Was the signal which was 
mide to captain Durham to bring 
to repeated by admiral Stirling be- 
fore it was answered ?—A, | did 
not see it. 

{It was here proposed by Mr. 
Picknell to call back capt. Durham 
ro explain his evidence ; but admiral 
Calder saying that he concerved 
his mistaking the signal to be acc 
dental, it was deemed unneces 


sury. | 


Mr. John Sutor, chaplain to 
the Phenix. 

Admiral Calder—I call this wit- 
ness to show my apprehensions o 
the Rochefort and Ferrol squa 
dions, which I have mentioned in 
my defence to-day, and that I et 
pressed them at the ume, ine 
court think this unnecessary, I have 
no further trouble to give Hem 
i mean this, that I may not be 
supposed 
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cupposed to have taken up the 
d since the 23d. 
The Court thought it evidence 
r tobe received. 

. Do you remember my send- 
ing to you a copy of the duplicate 
of my account of the action, in 
consequence Gt the illness of my 
secretary =A. I do. 

Q. When?—A. On the 24th of 
July last. 

Q. Did I say any thing respect- 
ing my further intention >? A. You 
observed, that from accounts you 
received of the danger of the differs 
ent ships, it would be very impru- 
dent in you to attempt to force the 
enemy to renew the action; that 
the damages were very considera- 
ble, aad that if you had it in your 
power to renew the action, you 
must abandon the captured ships 
and the Windsor Castle. 

Q. Did I make any and what 
observations of the probability of 
the Rochefort squadron being at 
sa? A. You told me you tully 
expected they were, as the wind 
was fair for sailing at the time ad- 
miral Stirling left the blockade. 

Q. Did 1 say any thing of the 
French squadron ?—You observed 
ft was very probable they would 
be at sea, as they would have been 
apprised of the combined squadron 
being returned from the West- 
Indies, and that the wind had 
been fair for their sailing many 
days subsequent to our leaving the 
blockade of Ferrol. 

Sir Robert Calder—I have no 
urther trouble to give the Court, I 


hb a " > 
“ave no other witness to call. 
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THE SENTENCE. 


“In consequence of the letter of 
cape “9 Robert Calder to the 
“PN of the Admiralty, requesting 
» “S¥estivation of his conduct on 


admira) j 
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the 93d and 2ith of July last, af- 
ter the action with the combined 
squadrons of France and Spain, 
and while in sight of the enemy ; 
and in consequence of the instruc- 
tions, thereupon directed to ad- 
miral Montague, to hold a court 
martial, for the purpose of ins 
quiriag into the conduct of the 
satd admiral sir R. Calder, on the 
said days, and to try him for not 
having done his utmost to take or 
destroy every ship of the enemy 
which it was his duty to engage, 
the court has entered into the 
said inquiry; and after duly con- 
sidering the conduct of the said 
admiral sir Robert Calder, and 
hearing and dehberating fully upon 
all the evidence laid before us re- 
specting the same on the days afore- 
said, we are of opinion, that the 
charges against the conduct of the 
said admiral sir Robert Calder, o1 
the above days, in presence of the 
enemy, in not having done his ut- 
most to take and destroy every ship 
of the enemy, which it was his duty 
to engage, are filly proved. 

« The Court are of opinion, that 
such conduct on the part of the 
said admiral sir Robert Caider was 
not the result of fear or cowardice, 
but of error in judgment, for which 
he deserves to be severely repri- 
manded, and he is hereby severely 
reprimanded accordingly.” 


Admiralty-office, December 24. 


Copy of a letter from the hon. rear- 
admiral Cochrane, commander 
in chicf of his majesty’s ships 
and vessels at the leeward is- 
lands, to William Marsden, esq. 
dated Barbadoes, 27th October, 
18035. 

Sir, 
I have the honour to inclose, for 
the intormation of my lord 

MissnouUcis 


ili- 
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4 

it missioners of the Admiralty, the 

copy of a letter from capt. Cham- 

pam, of his majesty’s ship Jason, 

stating the capture of the Naiad, a 

. very fine French national corvette, 

of 16 long twelve-pounders (pierced 
for 22), and 170 men. 

IL am, &e. 
Avex. Cocurans. 



































a | 
His majesty’s ship Jason, Carlisle 
r Bay, Barbadoes, Oct. 15,1505. 
; Sir, 


Ihave the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the 13th inst. at half- 
past three A. M. in Jat. 14 deg. 5 
min. N, long. 55 deg. 4) min. W. 
I made all sail in chase of « strange 
brig, which, after a chase of nine 
hours, close hauled, at the di- 
stance of five miles of cach other, 
} and a partial firing of 15 minutes, 

4 I succeeded in capturing, aud have 
db i; brought in. 
| She proves to be the French na- 
tional corvette Naiad, commanded 
by monsieur Hamon, lieutenant de 
vaisseau, pierced for 22 guns, 
mounting 16 long twelve pounders, 
with four brass two pound swivels, 
and had on board 170 men, one of 
whom was killed in the action (the 
only loss). She was on a two 
months’ cruize from Martinique ; 
of which time only tifteen days had 
expired, without her making a cap- 
ture. 

She came from Europe in March 
hast with the Toulon squadron ; 
and is one of the largest brigs in 
the French service ; extremely well 
fitted, sails very tast, (having es- 
eaped from many of our cruisers, ) 
and appears particularly calculated 
for his majesty's service. 

L have the henou: to be, &e. 
P. W. Cuampaiy. 


< Sea ee, 


* 


on an ie 


The hon. rear-admiral Cochrane, 
commander i: 
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‘ chiet, Le &e. 
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Copy ofa letter from captain Lobb, 


of his maijesty’s ship P 
Willem iesien ee ian ; 
; . 4: Gated a 
Lisbon, December 3. 
Sir, 

I have the ; honour to acquaint 
you, tor the information o! the lords 
commissioners ot the Admiralty, 
the boats of his Mijesty’s ship un 
der my command boarded on the 
Sth otf November, close in with 
Guardia, the Golondrina Spanish 
lugger privateer, of four uns and 
twenty-nine men, belonging to Co. 
runna. She had been out six weeks, 
and not made any captures; the 
enemy had two men wounded, 
and the vessel I set fire to. 

You wil! be pleased to communi. 
cate the mclosed also to their lord. 
ships, and I have the honour tobe 
&c. 

W. G. Loss, 


His majesty’s sloop Curieux, 
Liston, Dee. 2. 
Sir, 

I beg to acquaint you, that his 
majesty’s sloop under my com 
mand, captured on the 25th ult 
13 leagues west of Cape Selleiro, 
the Brilliano, a Spanish lugger pre 
vateer, with five carriage guns 
and 55 men, commanded by don 
Joseph Advis. She had been out 
five days from Port Carrel, and 
two days before we fell in with her, 
she had taken the English bng 
Mary, from Lynn, with coals, 
bound to Lisbon, and the Nymph 
brig, from Newfoundland, with 
fish for Viana. 

I am, &e. 
J. Jounstox®. 
W. G. Lobb, eq. captain, his 


majesty’s ship Pomone. 


FROM THE CEYLON GAZETTE. 


March 6. 
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ed, that the enemy was collecting 
in foree at Rooanellee, and in its 


neighbourhood, major Durkin, of 


bis majesty’s 5lst regiment, Was 
dispatched to that place on Saturs 
day the @2d ult. with a toree con- 
asting of 220 firelocks, with a pro- 
portion of artillery. 

Brigade-major Colebrook of the 
royal artillery drew up the river, 
at the same time, two gun-boats, 
carrying, the one a five-and-a-hulf- 
iach howitzer, and the other a 
three-pounder. . 

The commander of the forces, 


being desirous to see that part of 


the frontier, left Columbo, attend- 
ed by his staff, on Monday morn- 
ing, the 15th ult. and joimed major 
Durkin’s detachment, at Sellawack, 
oa the $4th ult. 

That detachment reached Rooa- 
nellee, without opposition, on the 
2ih ult. and the gun-boats, with- 
out any molestation from the ene- 
my, but considerable impediments 
from the lowness of the water in 
the river, on the 26th at night. 

The Candians had already eva- 
cuated Rooanellee, and fallew back 
to the mountains between that 
place and Candy ; but major Dur- 
kit, by a night march, succeeded 
i surprising an advanced post of 
the enemy, at the distance of about 
ten miles from Rooanellee. 


Mr. Ewer, governor of Fort 
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Marlborough, was expected to be 
recalled trem that settlement, when 
the last ships left that island, as 
Mr. Parry, a civil servant on the 
Bengal establishment, had, it was 
reported, been appointed to that 
stauion. 

The spice plantations at Fort 
Marlborough, by the latest ac- 
counts, were ina high state of cul- 
tivation and luxuriance ; and it was 
expected that in two years at fur- 
thest there would be a sufficient 
quantity of nutmegs, &c. in pers 
fection, to export trom thence to 
this country, which might be sold 
at a very moderate price, and pre- 
vent so necessary an article irom 
being monopolized by foreigners, 
with a view ot enhancing its value, 
incase the Banda Islands should 
ever be continucd in possession ot 
the Dutch. 

The object of the expedition be- 
ing thus answered, by driving the 
enemy from our frontiers, the ar- 
my returned, without any loss, to 
Columbo, on the 2d instant ; and 
we trust, from the excellent care 
taken of the soldiers, and their 
healthy appearance, that few ef 
them will suffer from the fever, 
which is prevalent at this season in 
the interior of the country, but not 
by any means withthe same vio- 
lence as in the two last years. 


The LONDON GENERAL BILL of 
Cuaistsnincs and Buriats from December 25, 1804, to December 24, 1805 


Christencd { — 10,4568 $20,141. Buried J 


‘emales 9,083 


Males 8,802. ,. 
Females 8,598 } 17,400, 


Increased in Burials this year S62. 


Died under 2 vears 5073 
Between 2Qand 3 


“O and 30 - 1277 


60 and 70-1278 1100 «- 2 


2187 | SO and 40 - 1748 | TO and 80~< 716 
Sand 10 831 | 40 and 50-1810] 80 and 99- 35) 
lOand 20) 529 | 50 and GO - 1585 | 90 and 100- 72 


BIRTHS in the year 1505. 


| Jan. }, Lady Heron Maxwell, a 
th 


185, 


9, Lady 
daughter. 

12. Countess Talbot, a <on. 

14. Lady Amelia Kaye, a son. 
(L) 15. Coun. 


Mary 


Stopford, a 
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15. Countess of Mansfield, a 
daughter. 

20. The lady of sir Richard Be- 
dingfield, bart. a son. 

—. ‘The marchioness of Bath, 2 
son. 

80. Viscountess Mahon, a son. 

Feb. 13. Lady Henry Fitzroy, a 
daughter. 

17. Hon. Mrs. G. Villiers, a son. 

20, Lady Charlotte Hope, a 
daughter. 

22. The queen of Sweden, a 
princess. 

23. The lady of sir William 
Blackett, bart. a son. 

March 3. The lady of sir Wm. 
Johnston, bart. a daughter. 

5. The countess of Sefton, a son. 

G. ‘The wife of James Colquhoun, 
esq. M. P., a son. 

19. Lady Lovain, a daughter. 

24. Viscountess Dunlo, a son. 

25. The lady of sir Home Pop- 
ham, bart. a son, 

27. Hon. Mrs. Poyntz, a son. 

$0. Hon. Mrs, J. Wodehouse, a 
daughter. 

April 1. Lady Kenyon, an heir. 

$. Lady Catharine Forrester, a 
daughter. 

6. Lady Ellenborough, a daugh- 
ter. 

7. Countess of Charlemont, a 
daughter. 

10. ‘Phe wite of major-ganeral 
Gascoyne, M. P. a son. 

13. Hon. Mrs. Dundas, a daugh- 
tcr. 
15. Lady Le Despencer, a daugh- 
dcr. 

2t. Duchess of Bedford, a son. 

May 4. Hon, Mrs. J. Vaughan, 
a daughter. 

&. Lady Caroline Capel, adaugh- 
ter. 

10, The wife of T. T. Jones, esq. 
M. P. a daughter. 

13. The lady of col. sir Robert 
Wilson, a son. 


[1808 


13. The lady of rey. sir J 
Fagg, bart. a daughter. “ 
14. Lady Jane Long, a daughter, 
: 23. Countess of Chesterfield, ay 
eir. 


25. Lady Elizabeth Norman, a 
daughter. 


27. Hon. Mrs. Thomas, a daugh. 
ter. 

31. Countess of Westmeath, a 
daughter. 

June 1, Lady Stanley, a dangh- 
ter. 

3. Princess royal of Denmark, 
a princess. 

4. The lady of sir James Gra. 
ham, bart. M. P. a daughter. 

11. The lady of sir Wm. Pok, 
bart. a daughter. 


15. Lady Caroline Parnell, an 
heir. 

28. Duchess of Montrose, a 
daughter. 

29, Lady F. Spencer, a daugh- 
ter. 

July 2. Countess of Cassilis, a 
daughter. 

3. Lady C. Stuart Wortley, 2 
son. 

7. At Camberwell, madame Je- 
rome Buonaparte, a son. 

—. Lady Caroline Stewart, 4 
son. 

1}.°The lady of the hon. and 
rev. R. Hill, a daughter. 

14. The lady of sir Charles 
Miles Monck, bart. an her. 

“08, The wife of —vice-admiral 
Whitshed, a daughter. 

27, The hon. Mrs. Thomas De 
Grey, 2 sett. 

28. Lady Mulgrave, a daughter. 

Auz. 1. Lady Emily Henry, 4 
daughter. 

1 Lady of vice-adm. sit Charles 
Pole, a daughter. 

4. Lady Frances Godolphin O+ 
borne, 2 daugiiter. 

6. Marchicness of Winchesten 4 


daughter. o1 Vie 
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9}, Vistountess Boye, a daughter. 
97, Hon. Mrs. Spencer Percival, 


daughter. 
99, Empress of Germany, an 


duke. 
* i The lady of sir Alex. 


Kinloch, bart. an heir. 

2. Hon. Mrs. Charles Grey, a son. 

—, The lady of hon. C. H. Pierre- 

M. P. a son. 

§, Lady Amherst, a son. 

4. Lady Theodosia Bligh, a 
daughter. 

—. The lady of sir Thos, Mary- 
on Wilson, bart. a daughter. 

*, The wife of Wm. Wilberforce, 
esq. M. P. a son. 

19. Countess of Westmoreland, 
a son. 

20. The lady of sir Henry Pey- 
ton, bart. a son. 

—. The lady of adm. sir Hyde 
Parker, a daughter. 

27. Countess of Bristol, a son. 

29. The wife of general Francis 
Dundas, a son. 
0. Lady Margaret Walpole, a 
Oct, 2. Hon. Mrs. Jas. Aber- 
cromby, a daughter. 

8. The lady of capt. sir John 
Johnstone, bart. a daughter. 

I4, Lady H. Stuart,a daughter. 

15. Hon. Mrs. George Knox, a 


son, 

20. Hon. Mrs. W. Capel, a 
pe. 
> - Countess Conyngham, a son. 


» dady Frances Moreton, a 
daughter, d 


2%. Lady Charlotte Campbell, a 
hter 


3, Lady Elliott, a son. 
Nov. 2. The lady of right hon. 
e | Wrence Parsons, bart. a son. 
7. Lady Eliz. Richardson, a son. 
=. Hon. Mrs. Wm. Fitzroy, a 


© 


: o« The lady of hon. major Petre, 
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9. Lady Mary Murray, a daugh- 
ter. 

18. The lady of sir John Sin- 
chair, bart. a son. 

27. Marchioness of Donegal, a 
son. 

Dec. 2. Countess of Clonmell, a 
daughter. 

4. Lady Graves, a daughte’. 

7. Lady Charles Aynsley, a son. 

—. Lady Elizabeth Halliday, 
an heir. 

9. Lady Wm. Beauclerk, a son. 

12. Lady Mawhey, a son. 

18. Lady Garlies, a son. 





MARRIAGES in tle jear 1805, 


Jun. 7, Col. Cooper, to Charlotte 
daughter of sir J. Honywood, bart. 

—. Hon. H. Erskine, to Mrs. 
Erskine Munro. 

8. Viscount Duncan, to miss Ja- 
net Dalrymple. 

12. Thomas Frankiand Lewis, 
esq. to Harriet, daughter of sir 
George Cornewall, bart. 

23. Rev. John Glasse, to Anna 
Maria, daughter of sir Mordaunt 
Martin, bart. 

25. Robert Chaloner, esq. to 
hon. Frances Laura, daughter of 
lord Dundas. 

27. Hon. George Knox, to miss 
Anne Staples. 

Feb. 1. Autheny Buller, esq. to 
Isabella, daughter of sir Wm. Le- 
mion, bart. 

9, Ear] of Clonmell, to lady Har- 
riet Greville. 

14. Hon. capt. O'Brien, to the 
hon. miss Hotham. 

March 7. Hon. capt. Paget, to 
miss E. A. Monk. 

16. Rev. C. D. Barmont, to la- 
dy dowager Boynton. 

17. Earl of Ormond, to miss 
Price Clarke. 

April 6. Capt. Bishopp, to lady 
Charlotte Townshend. 

(L 2) 15. John 
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15. John M‘Clintock, esq. to la- 
dy Elizabeth Trench. 

—. Francis Mason, esq. to 
Selina, grand-daughter of lord 
Hood. 

95, Sir Thomas T'ancred, bart. 
to miss Harriet Crewe. 

May 10. James Buchanan, esq. 
to lady Janet Sinclair. 

14. Earl of Dalhousie, to miss 
Browne. 

15. R. Beadon, esq. son of the 
bishop of Bath and Wells, to An- 
nabella, daughter of sir William 
A’Court, bart. 

20. Marquis of Lansdowne, to 
lady dowager Gifford. 

22. Hon. Edward Paget, to the 
hon. miss Bagot. 

25. Benj. Bathurst, esq. to the 
daughter of sir John Call, bart. 

June 3. Hon. William Lamb, to 
lady Caroline Ponsonby. 

12. Viscount Hampden, to miss 
Browne. 

14. Hon. George Bowes, to miss 
Mary Thornhill. 

15. — Woodgate, esq. to lady 
Honora Lambert. 

25. Viscount Arbuthnot, to miss 
Margaret Ogilvy. 

July 2. T. S. Horner, esq. toa 
daughter of sir J. Coxe Hippisley, 
bart. 

8. Lieut.-col. Cunynghame, to 
the daughter of sir J. Whitefoord, 
bart. 

20. Earl Cowper, to the hon. 
miss Lamb. 

—. Lord Grantham, to lady H. 
T. Cole. 

—. Hon. col. Acheson, M. P. 
to miss Sparrow. 

—. Duc de Chartres, to miss 
Coghan, sister of the countess of 
Barrymore. 

22. Bishop ef Killala, to Mrs. 
Ohins. 

O43. W. H. Fellows, esq. M. P. 
to miss Emma Benyon. 


* 





23. Sir E. B. Littehales, bar 
to lady Eliz. Fitzgerald 

28, Ear] of Aberdeen 
Catharine Hamilton. 

—. Licut.-gen. Floyd, to lady 
dowager Denny. 

Mug. 17. Str John Buchan 
bart. to lady Frances Mard ™ 

J “A NiaTsSham, 

25. Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. to 
miss Bagwell. 

29. Marquis of Waterford, to la 
dy Susan Carpenter. 

Sept. 5. James Macdonald, esq. 
son of the lord chief bar M, tO miss 
Elizabeth Sparrow. 

17. Lord Ashburton, to miss §. 
Cunninghame. 

25. John Knight, esq. to the hon, 
miss Wynn. 

Oct. 8. Walter Jones, esq. M.P. 
to miss Cath. Iremonger. 

15. Earl of Enniskillen, to lady 
C. Paget. 

17. Sir James Duberley, to miss 
St. Barbe. 

—. Lord Edw. Somerset, to the 
hon. Louisa Courtenay. 

—. Sir Robert Peele, bart. to 
miss Clerke. 

23. Brigadier-general the hon. 
A. Hope, to miss Georgina Brown, 

—. James Munro, esq. to Ca 
roline, daughter of sir Mordauht 
Martin, bart. 

' Nov. 1. Thomas Sheridan, esq 
to the daughter of sir John Cal 
lander, bart. 

16. Viscount Duncannon, to a 


to lady 


~ dy Maria Fane. 


19. Hon. Edw. Stewart, to the 
hon. Catharine Charteris. 

2}, Hon. Robert Trench, to the 
hon. L. S. Dillon. 

25, Charles Palmer, esq. to lady 
Madelina Sinclair. 

26. George Reid, esq. to Lous 
daughter of sir Charles Oakley, 
bart. 
Dec. 10. Wm, Davies, esq. to te 


hon. miss Seymaur. - 
12. Vie 
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12, Viscount Hereford, to miss 


Cornewall. 
e "}8, Isaac H. Browne, esq. M. P. 


to miss Bodding: on. 
16, Sir C. E. Nightingale, bart, 


yw miss Dickson. 


DEATHS in the year 1805 


Jan. 1. Sir Samuel Hales, bart. 
a lieut. in the R, N. 

—, Lord viscount Hereford. 

% Earlof Rosslyn. 

#. Sir Gregory Page Turner, 
2 M. P. 

. Sir John Gallini, formerly 

ball et master at the opera- -house. 

8 The earl of Chichester. 

9, Sir Edward Winnington, bart. 

—. Lady Ayliner. 

10. Sir Cecil Wray, bart. 

17. Lady Milner, wife of sir W. 
Milner, M, P. 

Ik. Right hon, sir Richard He- 
ron, bart. 

—. Archbishop of Connitiens. 

20. Dowager viscountess Pal- 
merston. 

24. Dowager lady Hudson. 

—. Hon, Penniston Lamb, M. P. 

25. Sir Richard Pearson, lieut.- 
gov, of Greenwich hospital. 

26. Sir Francis Whitworth, lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the royal artillery. 

Feb, 2, Sir Stuart Threipland, 
bart. of the royal colle; ge of Phy- 
sicians, Edinburg h. 

3. Sir Thomas Rivers Gay, bart. 

+. Hon. Samuel Mitchell, esq. 
president of his majesty’s council 
at Gren: ida. 

» Dowager lady Harland. 

13, Gene ral Stephenson. 

lt. Hon. Mrs. dames Everard 
Arundefl. 


nt Dowager countess of Ayles- 
7. Sir James Stirling, bart, 

= Bishop of R; iphoe. 

. Lady Harewood. 


T H S. (165) 
28. Countess dowager of Dart- 
mouth. 
25. Dowager queen of Prussia, 
— Dr. Buch: in, author of Do- 
mestic Medicine, &c 
—. Hon. governor Thomas Pow- 
— ‘ 
. Hon. Frances Boscawen. 
28. George Shum, esq. M. P. 
Earl of Massareene. 
March 1. Dr. de Valangin. 
%. Dowager countess of More 
ton, 
11. Lady Faweett. 
16. Sir James Campbell. 
22. Lord George Lennox. 
214. ‘The prince of Lichtenstein. 
27, Lord Hawke. 
Pe lady Baker. 
Ap w110. Lady Hester Edwards. 
2, John Scudamore, esq. M.P, 
13. The lady of sir Francis Vin- 
cent, bart. 
15. Earl of Tyrconnel. 
17. Sir Philip Monnoux, bart. 
—. Sir John Carew, bart. 
May 7. Marquis of Lansdown. 
—, gets Walpole. 
O, Schiller, the German poet. 
20. Countess dowager of Mas- 
sareene. 
25. Dr. Paley, archdeacon of 
Carlisle. 
June 5. Lady Ann Duff. 
18. The wife of A. St, John, esq. 
M. P. 
26. Rev. Peregrine Ibert, arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple. 
27. Lieutenant-general Drum- 
mond. 
29, Hon. Arthur Wolf. 
July 3. Hon. Mrs. George Ca- 
vendish. 
G. Mr. Richard Suett, the co- 
median. 
14. John Pitt, esq. M. P, 
—. Princess Maria of Degmark. 
27. Lady Irvine. 
29, Lord Aston of Forfar. 
—. Sir Wm. Myers, bart. 
(L 3) Mug. 3. 
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Aug, 3. Christopher Anstey, esq. 
author of The Bath Guide. 

8. Right hon. sir Richard Wors- 
ley, bart. 

9. Viscountess Sydney. 

15, Dowager marchioness of 
Stafford. 

16. Hon. David Ross. 

19. Viscount Avonmore, chief 
baron of the Lrish exchequer. 

9}. Earl of Jersey. 
' 25. His royal highness the duke 
of Gloucester. 

26, Lady Mary Hume. 

28. Hon. Mrs. Lowther. 

Sept. 8. Earl of Clanwilliam, 

10. Grand duke of Finland. 

12. Countess of Lisburne. 

14. SirJames ‘Tilney Long, bart. 

17. Hon, col. Eardley, 

23. Mrs. Munster, sister of the 
Tate ear! Camden. 

27. Capt. sir James Rivers, bart. 

29, Hon. Smith Barry. 

Oct. 4. David Scott, esq. M. P. 

—. General Rooke, M. P. for 
Monmouth. 

8. The reigning duke of Bruns- 
wick Oe5els. 

11. Baron Kinnaird of Insture. 

18. Dowager duchess of Athol. 
14. Sir Rowland Wynne, bart. 
: 21. At the battle of Tratalgar, 
| where his flect proved victorious, 
admiral lord viscount Nelson ot 
the Nile. 

22. Duke of Roxburgh. 

25. Sir James Maicoim, bart. 

Nov. 11. The imperial field mar- 
shal Schmidt. 

12. Dr. Holmes, dean of Win- 
chester. 

19. Hon. Regmald Cocks, F.R.S. 

28, Admiral sir R. Kingsmill, 
bart. 

25. Lady Charlotte Hornby. 

26... Right hon. sir John Skinner. 

20. Dowager lady Hay. 

Der. 1. Bishop ot Ossory. 

3, Lord Henry Murray. 
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TION §, 


(1805, 
8. Baroness French, 

French, Ireland. of Castle 
9. Paul Le Mesuri 

derman of London. a 
18. Lord Bletsoe. 


25. Hon. John Scot : 
lord-chancellor. mom 





a 


PROMOTIONS in the year 1805, 


WAR OFFICE, 


Jan. 1. Major-generals. Philip 
Martin, William Borthwick, «i; 
Eyre Coote, K. B. Harry Burrard, 
Charles Lenox, John Adolphus 
Harris, Arthur Ormsby, Henry 
Read,Wm. John Arabin, Geo. Dor, 
sir J. Francis Craddock, K. B. lord 
Charles Fitzroy, Napier Christie 
Burton, Richard Rich Wilford, 
Edward Morrison, sir Charles As. 
fu bart. Thomas Garth, Vaughan 

Aoyd, Pierre count de Meuron, 
sir J. St. Clair Erskine, bart. Lucius 
Barber, to be licutenant-generals 
in the army. 

Colonels. Henry viscount Gage, 
on half-pay of the 93d foot ; Charles 
William Este, of the 65th foot; 
Roger Aytoun, on half-pay of 
the late 72d foot; George Roch 
fort, of the royal invalid artillery; 
James Webber, on half-pay of un 
attached officers; colonel Francs 
Grose, of the new South Wales 
corps ; Henry Richmond Gale, on 
halt-pay of the late 20th hight dra- 
goons ; John Spens, on halt-pay ot 
the late 95th foot; George earl ot 
Crawfurd, on half-pay of the late 
42d toot; William Scott, on halt. 
pay of the late 80th toot; Ro. 
bert Tipping, on ditto ; Archi- 
bald Campbell, on half-pay ot the 
late Breadalbane fencibles; Aler- 
ander Trotter, on halt-pay 
late 73d foot; Francis Fuller, of 
the 59th foot; James Affleck, ot 
the 16th light d a,oons; Gtorg® 


Vaug 





Vaughan Hart, of the 75th foot 5 
John Robinson, ot the 7th garrison 
hattalion; George Warde, of the 
late horse grenadicr guards; the 
hon. Thomas Maitland, of the 5th 
ison battalion; Richard Bright, 
of the royal marines; Willtam 
Ramsey, of the Ceylon regiment ; 
James Campbell, on halt-pay of 
unattached officers; John Skerret, 
of the Newfoundland fencibles; Hil- 
debrand Oakes, of the Ist garrison 
battalion ; Colin Campbell, of the 
6th foot; George Prevost, of the 
60th foot; Stain Park Dalrymple, 
of the Tist foot ; William Waller, 
of the 8d dragoons ; Mervyn Arch- 
dall, of the 12th light dragoons ; 
John Coape Sherbrooke, of the 4th 
garrison battalion; sir William 
Clarke, bart. of the 84th foot; 
Gordon Drummond, of the &th 
foot ; James Hale, of the 21st light 
a! William Payne, of the 
$d dragoon-guards ; the hon. Ed- 
ward Bligh, aid-de-camp to the 
king; William earl Craven, of the 
oy caeree battalion ; lord Wil- 
litm Jentinck, aid-de-camp to the 
king; Edmund ear] of Cork, of the 
lth garrison battalion; Coote 
Manninghan, of the 95th foot ; 
Henry Georyre Grey, aid-de-cam 
to the king ; the hon. Edward Pa- 
y ditto; Arthur Wetham, ditto; 
rent Spencer, ditto; to be major- 
generals in the army. 
Lieutenant-colonels. William 
Grant, of the royal invalid artillery ; 
sames Croker, on half-pay of un- 
attached othcers; Lewis Bayly Wal- 
4 on halfspay of the O5th foot ; 
he of the 60th foot ; John 
toole, on half-pay of the late 
nish brigade ; count Sutton Clo. 
sarey on ditto; George Meyrick, 
™ dalt-pay of the 130th foot: sir 
se urgoyne, bart, on half. 
YO the 2ist light dragoons ; 


obert Uniacke, on ialf-pay; Alen 


OT ION S 
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Cameron, of the 79th foot; An- 
drew lord Blaney, of the 89th foot; 
the hon, “Stephen Mahon, of the 
7th dragoon-guards; Daniel Hogh- 
ton, of the &th foot; John Sullivan 
Wood, of the Sth light dragoons ; 
Daniel O'Meara, on half-pay of the 
late 12th West India regiment ; the 
hon. George Cranstoun, of the G#th 
foot; James Phillips Lloyd, of the 
S6th foot ; Francts baron Rotten- 
burgh, of the 60th foot; James 
Mercer, of the 22d foot; John Ro- 
bert Napier, on half-pay of the 95th 
foot; the hon. Charles Colville, of 
the 13th foot; Frederick Charles 
White, of the Ist foot-guards; 
Thomas Brinley, of the 4th foot; 
Henry De Bernicre, of the 9th 
foot; Gore Browne, of the 40th 
foot; Lewis Lindenthal, of the 
queen’s German regiment; Bar. 
nard Foord Bowes, of the 6th foot; 
Roger Coghlan, of the 82d foot; 
Robert Anstruther, adjutant-gene- 
ral to the forces serving Mn Ireland: 
to be colonels in the army. 

Lieutenant-colonels, Henry Fane, 
of the Ist dragoon-guards; Ro- 
bert Bolton, of the 13th light dra- 
goons; Robert Cheney, of the Ist 
foot-guards; the hon. William 
Monson, ot the 76th toot; George 
Anson, ot the 15th light dragoons ; 
Kenneth Alexander Howard, of 
the Coldstream foot-guards; to be 
aides-descamp to the king. 

Majors. Nathaniel Kirkman, of 
the 3lst foot ; James Campbell, of 
the 94th foot; John Gordon, of 
the 92d toot ; sir Edward Michael 
Ryan, knt. of the 2d garrison bat- 
talion; William Kelly, of the 2#th 
foot; John Campbell, of the Ist 
dragoon-guards; John Macleod, 
of the 5th garrison battalion; Her- 
cules Scott, of the 78th foot; the 
hon. William Collyear, on halt- 

ay of the late 28th light dragoons; 
Perey Groves, of the 3d foot; 
(I. 4) Henry 
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Henry Elliott, of the 70th foot; 
Robert Kelso, of the 22d foot; 
Nicholas Forster, of the 5th West 
India regiment ; Overington Blun- 
den, of the 12th light dragoons ; 
John Nugent Smyth, of the 55th 
foot; John Lamont, of the 92d 
foot: William Fuller, ot the 10th 
light dragoons; William Howe 
Le Lancey, assistant quarter mas- 
ter general ; William l'roome, of 
the 46th foot ; Peter Kingston, of 
the 6th dragoon-guards ; Henry 
Torrens, of the 86th foot; Benja- 
min D’Urban, of the 89th foot; 
Daniel White, of the 29th foot; 
William Spread, of the 37th foot ; 
John Locke, of the 24th light dra- 
roons; William Carter, of the Sth 
Vest India regiment; to be lieu- 
tenant-colonels in the army. 
Captains. Joseph Fell, of the 
10th garrison battalion ; Peter 
Kettlewell, of the late royal Irish 
artillery ; Forster Coulson, of dit- 
to; Richard Uniacke, of ditto; 
Robert Samuel Francis, of ditto ; 
Robert Thornhill, of the royal ar- 
tillery; Thomas Tleming, of the 
$Oth fort; George J. Hamilton, 
of the late royal Irish artillery ; 
Luke G. Tomkins, of the 27th 
{oot 3 Wilham Charles Shortt, ot 
the 41st toot; Philip Stewart, of 
the Sd foot; Charles Fane, of the 
Coldstream guards; Edward Se- 
bright, ot the Ist foot-guards; H. 
R. Featherstonhaugh, of ditto ; 
Archibald Campbell, of the th 
ditto; George Ramsey, of the 
royal artillery ; Edward W. Dro- 
zicr, Of dito; John Lemoine, of 
the royal artillery ; William Sky- 
ring, ot ditto; William Cox, of 
dxto 3 Spencer C. Parry, of ditto; 
Nobert Evans, of ditio; David 
Meredith, of ditto; John Ashley 
Sturt, of the 80th foot; William 
Fenwick, of the 34th foot ; George 
D. Robertson, of the “nh foot 3 
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“Alexander Anderson, of the ggg 


foot ; Alexander M‘Donald, of the 
15th garrison battalion ; Daniel 
Watling, ot the 2d West India re. 
giment; John Bronwia, of the 
64th toot ; Donald Macpherson, of 
the g2d foot; John Watling, of the 
S9th foot; William Stewart, of 
the S$7th toot; William Shewin, of 
the Sth garrison battalion; Robert 
Smart, of the Slst foot; C. W, 
Le Geyte, of the 45th foot; hoa, 
George Matthew, of the 17th foot; 
William Miller, of the royal artil. 
lery ; Benjamin Blometield, of dit. 
to; Wiliam Robe, ot ditto; George 
Salmon, of ditto; Francis Weller, 
of the 13th foot ; Richard T. Bing. 
ham, of the Ist foot-guards; Charles 
Maxwell, of the 67th foot; Holt 
M‘ Kenzie, of the 4ist foot ; Ro. 
bert Wright, of the royal artillery; 
Charles Malden, of the 44th foot; 
Henry Cox, of the SIst foot ; Moly. 
neux Marston, of the 48th foot; 
Dennis O’ Farrell, of the [8th foot; 
Maurice Charles O’Connel, of the 
Ist West India regiment; G: 

Fitzsimmons, cf the 17th foot; 
William J. O’Connor, of the 60th 
foot; Daniel Mahony, of the 58th 
foot; John Henry Fitzsimmons, of 
the G5th foot ; Joseph Maclean, ot 
the royal artillery ; James Phillips 
of the Coldstream sruards; Wie 
liam White, of the 60th toot; John 
James, of the royal marines; 5a 
muel T. Dickens, of the royal e- 
gineers ; John Harris, of the royal 
artillery ; Philip H. Nicholl, of 
the 17th foot; hon. John de Cour 
cy, of the Ist foot-guards ; Robert 
Smyth, of the 18th toot; Joha 
Quayle, of the royal artillery 5 
George viscount Forbes, ©! the 
S0th foot; Francis H. Doyle, ot 
the 12th garrison battalion; J. B 
Garstin, of the 65th foot; Joba 
Maclean, of Champagne’s regt 


ment: John Clark, of the = 
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foot; Henry Bird, of the 
Andrew F. 


foot-guards ; hon. é 
“ne of the 60th foot; 
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5th foot; 


Barnard, of the Ist 


Leeson Black- 
Henry 


Westenra, of the 12th light dra- 
: J. Scott, of the 73d toot; 
Bowles, of the &th foot; 
Anthony French, of the 21st toot ; 
T. O'Dell, of the 3d foot; ‘Tho- 
mas Williamson, of the 30th toot; 
Harris W. Haile, of the Nova Sco- 
tia fencibles; Edward Darley, of 
the 62d foot; Archibald Campbell, 
of the 84th foot; Ralph James, of 
the 4th foot; Henry Wright, of 
ditto; Thomas Murray, of the 18th 
foot; David Leeky, of the 45th 
foot; David Ross, of the Ssth foot; 
Thomas Wilkinson Haswell, of the 
8d foot; Thomas Fotheringham, 
of the $d foot- 
poll, of De Roll 
thony Mohr, of ditto; ‘Thomas 
Smith, of the 14th light dragoons ; 


Henry Nixon, of the 44th foot ;_ 


uards; Philip Ca- 
e’s regiment ; An- 


William Henry Bunbury, of the 
85th foot; to be majors in the ar- 


my. 


Whitebal’, Jan. 3. Major-general 
the right hon. Thomas Maitland, 


appointed governor and command-, 


erin chief in and over the settle- 
ments in the island of Ceylon, in 
the Indian seas, and the territories 
and dependencies thereof. 


(Jueen’ s palace, Jan. ] I. 
hon. Henry lord Mulgrave 


Right 


» sworn 


one of his majesty’s principal se- 


cretaries of state. 
Whitehall, Jan. | 
Henry Addington, 


2. Right hon. 


“4eated 


VIS- 


count Sidmouth, of Sidmouth, co. 


Devun. 


Queen’ ; palace, Jan. ] 1. 


Right 


hon. Henry viscount Sidmouth, 
sworn lord presidenc of his miajes- 
y's Most honourable privy coun- 
cl, vice the duke of Portland, re- 
ured on account of ill health— 
on. Robert earl of Bucking- 


Right h 
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hamshire, sworn chancellor of the 
duchy and county palatine of Lan. 
caster.x—Right hon. John Hook- 
ham Frere, right hon. Nicholas 
Vansittart, rght hon. Reginald 
Pole Carew, the right hon. John 
Sullivan, sworn of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council. 

Downing-street, Jan. 25.. Francis 
Gore, esq. appointed captain-gene- 
ral and governor in chief of the 
Bermuda or Somers islands, im 
North America. 

Whitehill, Feb. &. Right rev. Dr. 
Charles Manners Sutton, bishop of 
Norwich, recommended, by congée 
@elire, to be elected archbishop of 
Canterbury, vice Dr. Moore dee. 

Whitehall, Feb. 5. Sir John Col- 
poys, K. B. and admiral of the blue, 
appointed treasurer and receiver- 
general of the royal hospital at 
Greenwich, vice capt. Jervis dec. 
—Right hon. William Hay, earl 
of Erroll, appointed knight-mar- 
shal of Scotland, vice sir Robert 
Laurie dec. 

S:. James's, Feb. 20. Vicary Gibbs, 
esq. his majesty’s solicitor-general, 
knizhted. 

Queen’ s palace, Feb. 21. The most 
rev. father in God Dr. Charles 
Manners Sutton, lord archbishop 
of Canterbury, sworn of his ma- 
jesty’s most hon, privy council, 

Queen's palace, Fd. 21. His ma- 
jesty, in council, was this day 
leased to appoint John Lloyd Wil. 
wong of Gwernan, esq. to be she- 
riff of the county of Cardigan, in- 
stead of Henry Greswold Lewis, ot 
Llwyngrewis, esq. John Hill Har- 
ries, of Preskelly, esq. to be sheriff 
of the county of Pembroke, instead 
of George Harris, of Preskelly, 
esq. Charles Rogers, of Stannage, 
esq. to be sheriff of the county of 
Radnor, instead of Thomas Grove, 
of Cwm Ellan, esq.—And his ma- 
jesty was also pleased to make the 
following 
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following amendments upon thie 
roll: Derbyshire, William Baz. 
shaw, to be William Chambers 
Bagshaw, of the Oaks, esq. Nortolk, 
William Moseley, to be John Mose- 
ley, of Tofits,esq. Yorkshire, Henry 
Fane Chomley, to be Henry Chom- 
ley, of Househam, esq. 
Dewning-street, Feb. 22. Edward 
Thornton, esq. appointed his ma- 
jesty’s minister-plenipotentiary to 
the circle of Lower Saxony, and 
resident with the Hans Towns. 
Whitehall, Feb. 23. The hon. and 
rev. E. Legge, Bale Be appomnted 
dean of his majesty’s chapel royal 


in the eastle of Windsor, dean of 
Wolverhampton, and registrar of 


the knights ot the most noble order 
of the garter thereunto annexed, 
vice Dr. Sutton, bishop of Norwich, 
translated to the archiepiscopal see 
of Canterbury.—The hon. and rev. 
J. Marsham, D. D. appointed pre- 
bendary of his mujesty’s free cha- 


vel of St. George, in the castle of 


Vindsor, vice Legge, resigned. 
Duthn casil>, Feb. 23. Rev. John- 
George Berestord, commonly called 
Jol lord George Beresford, dean 
ot St. Macurtin’s, Clogher, pro- 
moted to the bishoprick of Cork 
and Ross, eice Dr. Thomas Stop- 
fjord dec.-Rev. Richard Bagwell, 
M. A, promoted to the deanery of 
the cathedral ¢hurch of St. Macar- 
un’s, Clogher, vice Berestord ree 
signed. 
Downig-street, March 1. Lord 
Henry Stuart, appointed his majes- 
ty’s envoy-extraordinary and minis- 
ter-plenipotentiary to the elector of 
Wirtemberg ; the hon, William 
Hill, envoy-extraordinary and mi- 
wister-plenipotentiary to the circle 
of Francoma; the hon, John King, 
secretary of legation to the elector 
of Wirtemberg ; Benjamin Ba- 
thurst, esq, secretary of legation to 
the king ot Sweden; and Andrew 
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Allen, jun. esq. consul for the 
states ot New Hampshire, Massa. 
chuseits, Rhode island, and Con. 
necticut, 

_ Queen's pa lace, March 7. His ma. 
jesty, in council, was this day pleas. 
ed to xppoint Bagot Read, of Penr. 
rhillan, esq. to be sheriff of the 
county of Montgomery, instead of 
William Owen, of Bryngwin, esq. 
and Edward Lloyd Lloyd, of Er. 
bistock, esq. to be sheriff of the 
county of Flint, instead of Tho. 
mas loulkes, of Gwernigion, esq. 

Whitehali, March 9, Rev. Henry 
Bathurst, LL. D. recommended, 
by conge d’clire, to be elected bishop 
ot Norwich, vice Dr. Sutton, arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Dewning-strect, March 29. Fre- 
derick Mantland, esq. brigadier-ge- 
neral of his majesty’s forces, ap- 
pointed governor of the island of 
Grenada, m the West Indies. 

Whitehall, March 3. Right hon. 
Francis lord Napier, appomted his 
majesty’s high commussioner to 
the general assembly of the chureh 
of Scotland. 

Windsor, April 21. Joseph Svd- 
ney Yorke, esq. of the royal navy, 
knivhred. 

Whitchal’, April 27. Sir Charles 
Middleton, bart. admiral of the 
white, created baron Barham, of 
Burham-court and Teston, © 
Kent ; and, in default of male issue, 
the dignity of a baroness to Diana 
Noel, wife of Gerard Noel, esq. o 
Exton park, co. Rutciand, anly 
daughter ot the said sir Charies 
Middleton, bart. and the dignity 
of a baron to her lawful hers 
male, . 

Downing-street, Aprit 27. NW ma. 
Bligh, esq. appointed captuge 
neral and governor in chief m 
over New South Wales. _ 

Whitehall, April 30. Right Dew 
Charles lord Barham, app 
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first lord of the admiralty, wVICe 
Jord viscount Melville. 


Si. James's, May i. Right hon. 
Charles lord Barham, sworn of his 
jesty’s most hon. privy council. 
e Payne, esq. appointed 

sheriff of the county of Leicester. 
St. James's, May 9. James Lind, 
. captain in the royal navy, 


ighted. 

Mh hitehall, June 15. Cornelius 
Smeli, esq. appointed governor of 
the Isle of Man, 

's palace, July 10. Right 
hon, John Jeffereys, earl Cam- 
den, declared lord president of 
his majesty’s most honourable pri- 
vy council, vice viscount Sid- 
mouth resigned,— Right hon. Ro- 
bert Stewart, commonly called 
lord viscount Castlereagh, sworn 
one of his majesty’s principal se- 
cretaries of state, vice earl Cam- 
den, —Right hon. Dudley lord Har- 
rowby, sworn chancellor of the 
duchy and county palatiue of Lan- 
caster, vice the earl of Buching- 
hamshire resigned. 

Downing-street, July 15. Charles 
Blair, esq. appomted consul-gene- 
ral at Naples. 

His royal highness Ernest-Au- 
gustus, duke of Cumberland, elect- 
éd chancellor of the university of 
Dublin, vice his uncle, the late 
duke of Gloucester. 

Hon. and rev. Edward Legge, 

of Windsor, elected a director 
of Greenwich hospital, vice Wells 


War-office, Sept. 7. Field-mar- 
thal his royal highness Frederick 
of York, K. G. appointed co- 
of the Ist regiment of foot- 
guards, vice the Pe of Gloucester 
Secon Lieut.-general his royal hi gh- 
vets Adolphus-Frederick, duke of 
am os K. G. to be colonel 
Coldstream regiment of foot- 


Giards, vice the duke of Yorke 
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General his royal highness Fd- 
ward duke of Kent, K. G. to be 
field-marshal of the forces, 
Wiaitehall, Sept. 14, His royal 
highnes; Frederick duke of York, 
appointed keeper of his majesty’s 
forest and warren of Windsor, snd 
lieutenant of the said forest; also, 
warden and keeper of the New Fo- 
rest, co. Southampton, and of the 
menor and park ot Lindhurst, and 
the hundred of Rudbergh ; all vice 
the duke of Gloucester dec. 
Whitehall, Sept. 17. George Wat- 
son, esq. appointed a commissioner 
for managing his majesty’s revenue 
of excise, vice Fisher dec.—James 
Hume, and John Williams, esqrs. 
appointed commissioners for ma- 
naging his majesty’s customs, vice 
Boone resigned, and Stiles dec. 
Whitehall, Cct. 5. Sir Francis- 
John Hartweli, of Dale-hall, co, 
Essex, knt.: lieut.-gen. John Doyle, 
colonel of his majesty’s 87th regi- 
ment of foot, and lieutenant-ro- 
vernor of the island of Guernsey ; 
Robert Wigram, of Walthamstow- 
house, co. Essex, esq. lieutenant- 
colonel-commandant of the 6th re- 
giment of loyal London volunteers; 
Claude Champion de Crespigny, of 
Champicn-lodge, in Camberwell, 
co. Surry, and LL. D.; Manasseh 
Lopes, oi Maristaw-house, co: De- 
von, esc. with remainder to his ne- 
phew, Ralph Franco, esg ; John- 
Geers Cotterell, of Garnons, co. 
Hereford, esq.; William Hillary, 
of Danbury-place, co. Essex, and 
of Rigghouse, co. York, esq.; and 
Alexander Muir Mackenzie, of 
Delvine, co. Perth, esq.; created 
baronets of the united kingdom, 
Dutlin-castle, Oct. 5. Right bon. 
Charles Long, sworn of his majes- 
ty’s most honourable privy council 
of Ireland, 
Downing-street, Oct. 22, Lieut. 
general Henry Bowyer, appointed 
general 
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general and commander of his ma- 
jesty’s forces serving on the wind- 
ward and leeward Chanb bee i sland 
station, vce Myers dec. 

Whitehall, Nov. 2. William Ro- 
bertson, esq. ap pe inted one of the 
lords of session in Scotland, vice 
David Ross, esq. of Ankerville,dec. 

War-office, Nov. 2. Hits majesty 
has been pleased to appoint 

Major-generals Andrew Cowell, 
Jas. a Jos. Dusseaux, Colin 
Mackenzie, Archibald_ Robertson, 
John Dickson, Miles Stavely, John 
Money, Thomas Murray, James Ed- 
ward Urquhart, George Churchill, 
Evre Power ‘Trench, George Beck- 
with, Thomas Roberts, hon, sir * 
G. J. Ludlow, K. B.sir John Moore, 
K. B. Richard earl of Cavan, sir 
David Batrd, knt. hon. Henry Ast- 
lev Bennett, lon. Frederick St. 
John, sir Charles Ross, bart. John 
UV hitelocke, Hay WMieDowall, lord 
Charles Henry Somerset, Jolin De- 

mird, Willam Anne Voillettes, 
William We m) ss, to be lieutenant- 
generals in the army. 

Colonels Stapleton Cotton, of the 
kkb heht dragoons, Samuel Dal- 
rympley et the Sd foot-ruards ; 
be iam John stone, ofa itto +4 Row- 
land Hill, of the OOth toot; hon. 
W. Staplete: ns on halt-pay of the 
tate Stst light dragoons; Denzil 
Onstow, on halt pay of the late 
O7th foots Joly 1 Murray, of the 
t$4th toot; Wiliam Twiss, of the 
roval en gineers 3 hon. Charles 
Hope, of the 7th dragoon-guards ; 
Rochard:Mark Dickens, of the 34th 

toot; sir George Pigot, bart. on 
halt-pay ot the 150th foot; Fre- 
cerick Maitland, of the ’Orth fout ; 
token Leveson Gower, on half-pay 
of the late 10th garrison battalion ; 
Martin Hunter, of the New Bruns- 
wick fencibles; John lord Elphin- 
pa of the Ybrh foot ; Richard 
( ul of Donoug rhmore, con halt-pay 


of the 112th foot ; Jo hn Abererom. 
bie, of the 53d toot ; sir Georgy 
Charles Braithwaite Bou; ghton, bart. 
on half-pay of the late 11Sth foot ; 
to be major -generals in the army, 

Licutenant-colonels Thomas Me. 
hon, of the 9th lieht dragoons; 
John Shaw Maxwell, on half-pay 
of the late 23d light dra LLOONS 3 
William ‘Thomas Dilkes, “ot the 
3d foot-guards ; Henry Rudyerd, 
of the roy: - invalid engineers ; 
John Oswald, of the 83th foot ; 
John Gasp: wd Le Marchant; ‘ames 
H: idden, ot the royal artillery 
James Catlin Craufurd, of the lst 
toot; William Doyle, of the 62d 
foot; John Hatton, of the 66th 
Sots Pmson Bonham, of the 69h 
foot; John Burnet, of the 17th 
foot; William Anson, of the Is 
foot-cuards ; John Bouchier, of 
the late roval artillery in Ireland; 
Isaac Brock, of the 4' ith foot; lord 
Evelyn Stuart, of the 22d foot; 
Robert Nicho!) On, of the royals ; 
George William Ramsey, of the 
GOth foot; Robert Craufurd, on 
half-pay of the 60th toot , to be 
colonels m the army. 

Whitehall, Nov.Q. His majesty 
has been pleased to grant to the 
rev. William Nelson, D. D. now 
lord Nelson, brother and herr to 
the late lord viscount ae who, 
after a series of transcendant and 
heroic services, — fell gloriously, 
on the 2Ist of October last, in 
the moment of brilliant and de- 
cisive victory, the dignity ot a Vis 
count and earl of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by the. names, styles, and titles of 
oy ae Merton and earl Nelson, 

Trafalgar, and of Merton in 
the’ county of Surrey; the same to 
descend to the heirs-male of his 
body lawfully begotten, and, in de- 
fault thereof, to the heirs-male, 


successively, of Susanna, wife of 
Thomas 
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Thomas Bolton, esq. and Cathe- 
rine, wife of George Matcham, 
sisters of the late lord viscount 
Nelson. —His majesty has also 
been pleased to grant the dignity 
ofa baron of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to 
Cuthbert Collingwood, esq. vice- 
admiral of the blue squadron of his 
majesty’s fleet, and the heirs-male 
of his body lawfully begatien, by 
the name, style, and title of baron 
Collingwood, of Caldburne and 
Hethpoole, in the county of Nor- 

thumberland. e 
Admiralty -office, Nov. 9. His ma- 
jesty having been pleased to order 
the rank of admirals of the red to 
be restored in his majesty’s navy, 
the following Aag-officers were this 
day promoted in pursuance of the 
king’s pleasure, viz. admirals of 
the white, to be admirals of the 
red, from Robert Roddam, esq. 
tothe hon. William Cornwallis.— 
Admirals of the blue, to be admi- 
rals of the white, from Charles 
Buckner, esq. to sir Henry Har- 
vey, K. B.—Vice-admirals of the 
red, to be admirals of the blue, from 
Isaac Prescott, esq. to sir Charles 
Morice Pole.---Vice-adinirals of the 
white, to be vice-admirals of the 
red, from John Brown, esq. to Jon 
Holloway, esq.— Vice-admirals of 
the blue, to be vice-admirals of thie 
itd, from George Wilson, esq. to 
Cuthbert C. llingwood, esq.—Vice- 
admirals of the bine, to be vice-ad- 
mirals of the white, from James 
Hawkins Whitshed, esq. to sir Ro- 
bert Calder, bart. —Rear-admirals 
ot the red, to be vice-admirals of 
me white, from James Richard 
i a ' sil manne ype 
, *M@rmANCdr-adimirais of the 
ral vice-admirals of the blue, 
ws 4 ee Bowen, CSG. to Ro- 
me of aa esq.-—Kear-admi- 
He white, to be vice-admi- 
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rals of the blue, from Buly Douglas, 
esq. to Edward ‘Thornborough, 
esq.—Rear-admirals of the white, 
to be rear-admirals of the red, from 
James Kempthorne, esq. to sir 
Isaac Coffin, bart—Rear-admirals 
of the blue, to be rear-admirals of 
the red, from John Aylmer, esq. 
to Richard Boger, esq.—Rear-ad- 
mirals of the blue, to be rear-ad- 
mirals of the white, {rom Jonathan 
Faulknor, esq, to sir Thomas Louis. 
—The under-mentioned captains 
were also appointed flag-officers of 
his majesty’s fleet, viz. from John 
M‘Dougall, esq. to Philip D’Au- 
vergne, prince of Bouillon, to be 
rear-admirals of the blue. —Richard” 
Goodwin Keats, esq. Edward Bul- 
ler, esq. and the hon. Robert Stop- 
ford, to be colonels of his majes- 
ty’s royal marine forces, vice George 
Murtin, esq. sir Richard Johu 
Strachan, bart. and sir William 
Sydney Smith, kat. appointed flag. 
olficers. 

Carlton-house, Nov. 15. John 
Clerk, esq. advocate, appointed, 
by the prince of Wales, his .royal 
highness’s solicitor-general for Scot- 


‘land, vice William Robertson, esq. 


now lord Robertson. 

Whitehai!, Nov. 19. The most 
hon. Richard marquis Wellesley, 
K. P. permitted to receive and wear 
the insignia and erder of the Cres- 
cent, which the grand signior has 
transmitted to him. 

Si. James’s, Nov. 21. Right hon. 
Edward earl of Powis, sworn of 
his majesty’s most honourable privy 
council, and declared lieutenant- 
general and general-governor of 
that part of the unuecd kingdom 
called Ireland, vice earl Hardwicke. 

Weadsor, Nov. 23. General the 
right hon. lord Catheart, invested 
with the ensigns of the most an- 
tient and most noble order.of the 
Thistle, his lordship having pre- 
viousy 
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viously received the honour of 
knighthood from his majesty. 

bitehail, Nov. 25. His royal 
highness Edward duke of Kent, 
appointed keeper and paler of the 
house and ark of Hampton court, 
and mower of the brakes there, 
and of the herbage and pannage of 
the said park, with the wood call- 
ed browsings, windfall wood, and 
dead wood, happening in the said 
park; and of Phe barns, stables, 
outhouses, gardens, and curtileges, 
belenging to the great lodge in 
the suid park, together with the 
said lodge itself, &c. during his 
majesty’s pleasure. 

Whitehall, Nov. 26. James Wil- 
lis, esq. appointed a commissioner 
for managing his majesty’s customs, 
vice Agar dec. 

Whitehall, Nov. 30. Sir Charies 
Green, knt. majomgeneral of his 
miajesty’s forces, colonel of the re- 
miment of York light infantry vo- 
unteers, and governor of Surinam; 
and George Prevost, esq. major- 
general of his majesty’s forces, go- 
vernor of the island of Dominica, 
and lieutenant-colonel of the 60th 
(or royal American) regiment of 
toot; created buronets. 

Whitehall, Dec. 7. Rev. Thomas 
Rennell, D. D. appointed dean of 
Winchester, vice Dr. Robt. Holmes 
dec. 
~ 2 
SHERIFFS appointed by Ais majesty 

in council, for the year 1805. 

Bedfordshire, John Polhill, of 
Renhalt, esq. 

Berkshire, Moris Ximenes, of 
Bear-place, esq. 

Bucks, Edward Nugent, of Lil- 
lies, esq. 

Cambridge, and Huntingdon- 
shire, Joseph Marshall,of Elm, esq. 

Cheshire, George John Legh, of 
High Legh, esq. 

Combertind Ot ate Smallwood 
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Featherstonhaugh, of Kirkoswald, 


esq. 
Derbyshire, Wm. Cham 
Bagshaw, of the Oaks, esq. me 
evonshire, Samuel Kekewick, 

of Peamore-house, esq. 

Dorsetshire, John Could, of Up. 
way, esq. 

Essex, Jas. Reed, of Warleys, esq, 

Gloucestershire, Edmund John 
Chamberlyne, of Mangersbury, esq. 

Herefordshire. Leonard Parkin. 
son, of Kinnersley-castle, esq. 

Hertfordshire, Emillius Henry 
Delmé Radcliffe, of Hitchin-priory, 
esq. 
Kent, John Minet Fector, of 
Updown, esq. 

Leicestershire, George Payne, of 
, esq. 

Lincolnshire, Montague Cholm 
ley, of Grantham, esq. 

Monmouthshire, Joseph Price, of 
Monmauth, esq. 

Norfolk, William Moseley, of 
Toffts, esq. 

Northamptonshire, John Capel 
Rose, of Cransley, esq. 

Northumberland, John Hunter, 
ef the Hermitage, esq. 

Nottinghamshire, Christopher 
Rolleston, of Watnal, esq. 

Oxfordshire, Elisha Biscoe, of 
Holton-park, esq. 

Rutlandshire, John Hack, of 
Clipsham, esq. 

Shropshire, Thomas Whitmore, 
of Apley, esq. ; 

Somersetshire, John Perring, of 
Combe Florey, esq- 

Staffordshire, John Heylegat 
Burt, of Cofton, esq. 

Southampton, James Blunt, of 
Nether Wallop, esq. 

Suffolk, George Nassau, of Trim 
ley Saint Martin’s, esq- 

‘Sutvey, Robert Chatfield, a 
Croydon, esq. of 
Sussex, William Margessom 
Offington, esq. Wa 
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Warwickshire, Francis Parrot, 

Bedworth, esq. 
Wilshire, sir Ruchd. Colt Hoare, 
of Stourhead, bart. 

Worcestershire, John Amphlet, 
of Clent, esq. 

Yorkshire, Henry Fane Cholm- 
ley, of Househam, esq. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Caermarthen, John Josiah Hol- 
ford, of Kilgyne, esq. 

Pembroke, George Harris, of 
Priskelly, esq. 

Cardiganshire, Henry Grisswell 
Lewis, of Liwyngrewis, esq. 

Glamorcanshire, ‘Thomas Mark. 
ham, of Nash, esq. 

Brecon, William Greenly, of 
Cwmdee, esq. 

Radnorshire, Thom:s Grove, of 
Cwm Ellan, esq. 
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NORTH WALES. 

Merionetishire, John Edwards, 
of Penrhyn,.esq. 

Caernavonshire, Richard Gare 
nons, of Panidu, esq. 

Anglesea, John Williams, of 
Treban, esq. 

Montgomeryshire, WilliamOwen, 
of Bryngwin, esq. 

Denbighshire, Samuel Ryley, of 
Marchwiel, esq. 

Flintshire, Thomas Foulkes, of 
Gwernigion, esq. 


SHERIFF appointed by his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, in coun 
cil, for the year 1805. 


County of Cornwall, Samuel 
Stephens, of Tregenna-castle, esq. 
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By the King, A Procramation 


For a Genera! Fast. 


GEORGE R. 


E, taking into Our most se- 
rious consideration the just 


and mecessary war in which We 
are enga wed, and putting Our 
trust in Almighty God that he will 
raciously bless Our arms, both by 
sea and land, have resolved, and 
do, by and with the advice of Our 
privy council, hereby command, 
that a public day of fasting and 
humili: ition be observed through- 
out those parts of Our united king- 
dam called England and Irel: ind, 
on Wednesday the P4th di ay of 
February next ensuing, that so 
both We and Our people may hum- 
ble Ourselves , before Almighty 
God, in order to obtain pardon of 
Our sins, and in the most devout 
and solemn manner send up Our 
rayers and supplications to the 
Yivine Majesty, tor averting those 
heavy judgments which Our mani- 
fold provocations have most justly 
deserved ; and for imploring his 
blessing and assistanceon Our arms, 
fur the restoration of peace, and 
prosperity to Us and Our domi- 
nions: and We do strictly charge 
and command, that -” said pr ublic 
fast be reverently and devoutly ob- 
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served by all Our loving subjects 
in Engl: * and Ireland, as they 
tender the favour of Almighty 
God, and would avoid his wrath 
and indignation; and upon pain 
of such punisliment as We may just- 
ly inflict on all such as contemn 
and neglect the performance of so 
religious and necessary a duty; 
and, tor the better and more order- 
ly solemnizing the same, We have 
given directions to the most reve- 
rend the archbishops and the right 
reverend the bishops of Eng! land 
and Ireland to compose af rm of 
prayer suitable to this occaston, to 
be used in all churcltes, chapels, 
and places of public worship, a id 
to take care that the same be ume 
ly dispersed throughout t their re- 
spective dioceses, 
Given at Our court at the 
Queen’s palace, this second 
d: iy of January, one t housand 
eight hundred and five, 
theforty-fifth year of Ourreign. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 


[Another proclamation appoints 
a fast in Scotland, Feb. 21.] 


me 





3y the Kinc. A PRocLAMATiO’. 


GEORGE R. 
Whereas alarming accounts have 
been received that the infectious 


disease (which, with a malignancy 
( qualling 








galling if not exceeding that of 
equaing - accasioned 2 dread 
the plague, has occasione a dread- 
fal mortality in several parts of 
Spain, and in Qurtown and gar- 
ison of Gibraltar) has spread and 
extended itself to parts of the coast 
of the Mediterranean ; and where- 
as, from the season of the year in 
which ithas continued its ravages 
in those places where 11 has already 
appeared, there is no good ground 
of confidence or hope that the com- 
parative coldness and the tempera- 
ture of the climate can aiford any 
obstacle to its introduction aid pro- 
sin Our kingdom :—And 
whereas We feel it to be incumbent 
upon Us to employ such means as, 
under the protection and favour of 
Divine Providence, may be best 
calculated to guard Our loving 
subjects against the visitation of 
dreadful a calamitv, We have 
thoaght fit, by and with the advice 
of Our privy council, to issue this 
Our royal proclamation; and We 
do herein, by and with the advice 
of Our said council, most strictly 
enjoin and command all Our loving 
subjects, and more especially those 
residing at any of the sea-port 
towns, orin any other places on the 
coasts of this kingdom, whether 
they may themselves be liable to 
qearantine or otherwise, as they 
tender the preservation of their 
own lives, and the safety and wel. 
fare of all the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, most scrupulously to ob- 
Srve all the laws of quarantine 
*hich now are or may hercafter 
~ force, and all orders made 
raw the advice of Our privy 
net sor by Our privy council, un- 
der the authority thereof; and pars 
Neularly most ‘carefully to avoid 
“Y communication with any ship 
™ Vessel, or with any person or 
bro ns therem, from or 
; me. the Mediterranean, or 
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from the west cf Barbary, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, or from Cadiz, or 
other parts of Spain without the 
Streights, lying to the southward 
of Cape St. Vincent, or from any 
place to which, by Our royal pro- 
clamation, by and with the advice 
of Our privy council, or by Our 
orders in council, the laws of qua- 
rantine are, or may hereafter be, 
extended; or with any boat, or 
persons therein, coming from or 
having been on board any such 
ship, until such ship, vessel, of 
boat, with the crews and persons 
on board, and the goods, wares, and 
merchandizesimported therein,shal! 
have performed their quarantine in 
such places and manner as are or 
shall hereafter be directed in that 
behalf, and unt'l they respectively 
shall have been duly discharged 
therefrom. And We do further 
strictly exhort, enjoin, and come 
mand, all magistrates and persons 
in authority, and all others Our 
loving subjects, without loss of 
time, to give information to Us, 
through Our principal secretary of 
state for the home department, or 
to Our privy council, of any pers 
sons that they may know or bes 
lieve to have offended against any 
of the said Jaws or orders ; and We 
do hereby warn all persons whom 
it may concern, that We have given 
the strictest orders for enforcing, 
with the utmost rigour, the most 
punctual observance of the laws of 
quarantine, and all the orders, rules, 
and regulations relating thereto, it 
being Our firm determination, up- 
on serious consideration of the great 
extent of misery and calamity which 
a single instance of improvidently 
neglecting any of these regulations 
may bring upon Our loving sub- 
jects, to cause the several penalties 
which the law has provided, or 
may provide, to be inflicted upon 


(M) all 
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all those who may be guilty of any 
offence against the same.— And 
whereas it is also. necessary to take 
the utmost precaution to prevent 
the spreading of infection, m case 
the said malignant disease, or any 
other of a contagious nature (which 
God, in his mercy, avert !) should 
unhappily manifest itself in any 
part of Our united kingdom, not- 
withstanding the precautions taken 
te guard against the mtroduction 
thereof, We have thought fit, by 
and with the advice of Our said 
council, to take measures for the 
establishment of 2 board of health, 
to consist of men able, learned, 
eminent, and experienced in the 
study and practice of physic, to- 
gether with persons most capable, 
from their knowledge of the ports 
ot Our kingdoms, to afford assist- 
ance in the forming of regulations 
respectively applic: ‘able to the lo- 
cal circumstances of the said ports; 
such board to be authorized and 
directed to prepare and digest the 
best rules and regulations for the 
speedy and effectual adoption of 


the most approved methods of 


guarding against the introduction 
and spre: ding ot infection, and for 
puritying any ship or house, or 
any place in which any contagiot 
disorder may have manifested it- 
selt, and to commun Icate the same 
to all magistrates, medical persons, 
and others of Our loviz g subjects, 
who may be desirous, “and mity 
el} ply to b e made A&G jUainte d there- 
with ; and We most strictly enjoin 
and command all 7: as oistr: ites und 
persons in authority, all medical} er- 
sons, and othe ‘sOur loving subject: 
a) ec! ally those Wi thin t] ¢ -m: i 
counties, to x rive immediate notice 
to Us, thre ug! 1 Our principal secre- 
tary of state for the home depart- 
ment, or Our privy council, in case 
«ny person cr persons should be 
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i ;)° 
attacked with any fever, aon 
ed with new and uncommon « “ 


ptoms, such as to afford eround 
for apprehension that such fever 
is of the same nature as the dis. 
der prevailing mn sever al Parts « 

Spain, and in Gibraltar, in order 
that the most immediate and effec. 
tual measures may be taken, 
well for affording due and neces. 
sary assistance and relief to those 
alHicted with the same, as fo; pre. 
venting the contagion from spread. 
Ing amongst Our loving subjects . 


> 


Given at Our court at the 
Queen’s palace, this sixth day 
of Februry one thousand eight 
hundred and five, in the forty. 
fifth year of Our reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 


ee ee i ee 
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His Mayjrsry’s speech to both 
houses of parliament on the 15th 
of January 1805. 


My lords, and gentlemen, 
Since the end of the last SESSION, 
the preparations of the enemy for 
the invasion of this kingdom have 
been continued with incessant ac- 
tivity, but no attempt has been 
made to 
naces mto efect.--T he skill and 
intrepidity of my navy, the respect. 
able and formidable state of my 
army, and militia, the unabated 
y) eul and Improv ed disc ipl ne of 2 
numerous volunteer force, and the 
general ardour manifested by all 
classes of my subjects, have indeed 
nage sufficient to deter them from 
A steep * and desperate an 
prise. —While this spirit cons 
tinues to animate the county, and 
its voluntary exert sons tor its own 
defence subsist in their full vigour 
we need not fear the con quence 
of the most powertul efforts on the 
part ef the enemy, But let us! ever 


forge’, 


carry their repeated mes 
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forget, that our security has arisen 
from the resolution with which we 
have met and provided against the 
danger, and that it can be preserv- 
ed only by steady perseverance 
and unremitting activity.— r he 
conduct of the court of Spain, Vie 
dently under the predominant in- 
Ayence and control of France, com- 
pelled me to take prompt and de- 
cisive measures to guard against 
the effects of hostility. Ihave, at 
the same time, endeavoured, as 
long as it was possible, to prevent 
the necessity of a rupture ; but, in 
consequence of a refusal of a satis- 
factory explanation, my minister 
quitted Madrid, and war has since 
been declared by Spain against this 
country.—I have directed a copy 
of the manifesto, which I have 
caused to be prepared on the oc- 
casion, to be laid before you, to- 
gether with such papers as are ne- 
cessary to explain the discussions 
which have taken place between 
me and the court of Madrid. You 
will, I trust, be convinced by 
them, that my forbearance has been 
cared to the utmost extent which 
the interests of my dominions would 
admit ; and while I lament the si- 
tiation of Spain, involved in hos- 
tities contrary to its true interests, 
Irely with confidence on your vi- 
f0rous support in a contest, which 
can be attributed only to the unfor- 
tunate prevalence of French coun- 
cils.—The general conduct of the 
French government on the conti- 
wah mboge has been marked 
oe futmost violence and outrage, 
of ee" wanton defiance 
tf the te ree a territories, 
accred; viedged privileges of 
bs aited mimisters, and of the 
tablished principles of the law of 

“ations. Notwithstandin . 
, anding these 
— so repugnant to every 
ment of moderation and jus 
jus 
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tice, I have recently received a 
communication from the French 
government, containing professions 
of a pacific disposition.—I have, in 
consequence, expressed my earnest 
desire to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of restoring the blessings of 
peace, on such grounds as may be 
consistent with the permanent safe- 
ty and interests of my dominions 5 
but T am confident you will agree 
with me, that those objects are 
closely connected with the general 
security of Europe. I have, there- 
fore, not thought it right to enter 
iuto any more particular explana. 
tion, without previous communtas 
tion with those powers on the cone 
tinent, with whom I am engaged 
in confidential intercourse and cone 
nexion, with a view to that impor- 
tant object, and especially with the 
emperor of Russia, who has given 
the strongest proof of the wise 
and dignified sentiments by which 
he is animated, and of the warm 
interests he takes in the safety and 
independence of Europe. 
Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 


I have directed the estimates for 
the public service to be laid before 
you. I regret the necessity of any 
additional burthens being imposed 
on my people; but | am sure you 
will be sensible how much their fu- 
ture safety and happiness depend 
on the vigour of our exertions, and 
that, in the mode of raising supplies, 
you will continue to show your 
anxiety for the support of public 
credit, and for restraining, as much 
as possible, the accumulation of 
the national debt. 


My lords, and gentlemen, 

In considering the great efforts 
and sacrifices which the nature of 
the contest requires, it isa peculiar 
satisfaction to me to observe the 

(M 2 many 
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many proofs of the internal wealth 
and prosperity of the country. It 
will, Iam sure, be your great ob- 
ject to maintain and improve these 
advantages, and at the same time 
to take all such measures as, by 
enabling me to prosecute the war 
with vigour, may afford the best 
prospect of bringing it to a safe 
and honourable termination. 


—— 





HIS MAJESTY’S MESSAGE, AUG. 12. 
Delivered by lord Hawkesbury at 


the bar of the house of lords: 


GEORGE R. 

His majesty thinks proper to ac- 
quaint the house of lords, that the 
communications which have taken 
place, and are still depending, be- 
tween his majesty and some of the 
powers on the continent, have not 
yet been brought to such a point 
as toenable his majesty to lay the 
result of them before the house, or 
to enter into any further exphana- 
tion with the French government, 
consistently with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by his majesty at the open- 
mg of the present session. But 
his majesty concetves that it may 
be of essentia! importance that he 
should have it in his power to avail 
himself of any favourable conjunc- 
ture for giving effect to such a 
concert with other powers, as may 
afford the best means of resisting 
the inordinate ambition of France, 
ormay be most likely to lead to a 
termination of the present contest, 
on grounds consistent with the per- 
manent safety and interests of his 
Majesty’s dominions, and the se- 
curity and independence of Europe. 
His myesty therefore recommends 
it to the house of lords to consider 
of making provision for enabling 
his majesty to take such measures, 
and enter into such engagements, 
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as the exigencies of affairs may ry 
quire. 





——e 


Order in council, granting general 
reprisals and letters of marque 
agaist Spain, dated Jan, 12, 
1805. 

At the court of the queen’s pae 
lace, the 1llth of January, 1805, 
present, the king’s most excellent 
majesty in council. 

Whereas his majesty has received 
information that the king of Spain 
has issued a declaration of war a 
gainst his majesty, his subjects, 
and people ; his majesty, therefore, 
being determined to take such 
measures as are necessary for vin 
dicating the honour of his crown, 
and for the vigorous prosecution of 
the war in which he finds himself 
engaged, is pleased, by and with 
the advice of his privy council, to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that general reprisals be granted 
against the ships, goods, and sub- 
jects of the king of Spain, so that 
as well his majesty's fleets and ships, 
as also all her ships and vessels 
that shall be commissionated, by 
letters of marque, or general repr- 
sals or otherwise, by his majesty’s 
commissioners for execuung 
office of lord high admiral of Great 
Britain, shall and may lawfully 
seize all ships, vessels, and goods, 
belonging to the king of Spain, or 
his subjects, or others inhabiting 
within the territories of the king ot 
Spain, and bring the same to judg 

ent in any of the courts of admi- 
ralty within his majesty’s dom 
nions; and, to that - his ma- 
jesty’s advocate-general, Wi 

Shomeahe of 8 admiralty, af 

forthwith to prepare the draft of @ 

commission, and present the same 
to his majesty at this board, av- 


thorising the comssianonm for 
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erecuting the office of lord high 
admiral, or any person or persons 
by them empowered and appoint- 
ed, to issue forth and a letters 
of marque and reprisals to any of 
his majesty’s subjects, or others 
whom the said commissioners shall 
deem fitly qualified in that behalf, 
for the apprehending, seizing, and 
taking, the ships, vessels, and goods, 
belonging to Spain, and the vessels 
and subjects of the king of Spain, 
or any inhabiting within his coun- 
tries, territories, and dominions ; 
and that such powers and clauses 
be inserted in the said commission 
as have been usual, and are ac- 
cording to former precedents ; and 
his majesty’s said advocate-general, 
with the advocate of the admiralty, 
are also forthwith to prepare the 
draft of a commission, and present 
the same to his majesty at this 
board, authorising the said come 
missioners for executing the office 
oflord high admiral, to will and 
require the high court of admiralty 
of Great Britain, and the lieutenant 
and judge of the said court, his 
surrogate or surrogates, as also 
the several courts of admiralty 
within his majesty’s dominions, to 
take cognizance of, and judicially 
proceed upon, all and all manner 
of captures, seizures, prizes, and 
reprisals of all ships and goods that 
are or shall be taken, and to hear 
and determine the same ; and, ac- 
cording to the course of admiralty, 
and the laws of nations, to adjudge 
and condemn all such ships, vous 
and goods, as shall belong to Spain, 
— vassals and subjects of the 
mg ot Spain, or to any others in- 
tung within any of his countries, 
temitories, and dominions: and 
at such powers and clauses be in- 
me the said commission as 
ne ie usual, and are according 
T precedents; and they 
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are likewise to prepare and lay be- 
fore his majesty at this board a 
draft of such instructions as may 
be proper to be sent to the courts 
of admiralty in his maijesty’s fo- 
reign governments and plantations, 
for their guidance herein; as also 
another draft of instructions for 
such ships as shall be commis- 
sionated for the purposes afore- 
mentioned. 
Eldon, C. 
W. Pitt. 
Mulgrave. 


Castlereagh. 
Montrose. 
W. Crant. 
Camden. Hawkesbury. 
C. Morgan. Melville. 
Ellenborough. E. Nepean. 
Sidmouth. 





—s 


Anticua.—By his excellency the 
right hon. Ralph lord Laving- 
ton, baron of Lavington, one of 
his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, knight companion 
of the most honourable order of 
the bath, captain-general and 
governor in chief in and over all 
his majesty’s leeward Charibbee 
islands m America, chancellor, 
vice-admiral and ordinary of the 
same, &c.—A proclamation. 
The earl Camden, his majesty’s 

principal secretary of state for the 

colonial department, having, in con- 
sequence of a report of the come 
mittee of his majesty’s privy coun- 
cil for trade and foreign planta- 
tions, communicated to me the 
royal pleasure, that I should not 
open any of the ports of any of the 
te over which I preside, for 
the admission of articles from the 

American states, which are not 

allowed to be imported by law, 

except in cases of real and very 
great necessity,—I issue this my 
proclamation, notifying and de- 
claring, that under the regulation 
and authority of an act passed in 

(M 3 the 
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the twenty-ciehth year of his maje- 
sty’s reizn, entidled “Af act for re- 
gulating the Trade between the sub- 
jects of his mejesty’s colonies and 
plantations in North America, and 
in the West India islands, and the 
countries belonging to the United 
States of America; and between 
his majesty’s said subjects and the 
foreign islands in the West Indies ;” 
J admit in the different ports of the 
several jslands under niy command, 
the importation of the following ar- 
ticles ; viz. tobacco, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, hemp, flax, masts, yards, 
bowsprits, staves, heading, boards, 
tmber, shingles, and lumber of 
any sorts; horses, neat cattle, sheep, 
hogs, pouliry, and live siock of any 
sort; bread, biscuit, four, pease, 
heans, potatoes, wheat, rice, oats, 
harley, and grain of any sort; 
such commoditiesrespectively being 
the growth or production of any of 
the territories of the said United 
States of America. But whereas, 
in the first section of the act of 
the general council and assembly 
of the Leeward Islands, passed m 
April 1798, and intitled, * An 
act more effectually to provide for 
the Swoport, and extend certain 
revulations for the protection of 
slaves, tO promote and encourage 
their increase, and generally to 
ameliorate ther condition; it is 
enacted and ordained, that every 
aqwner or director of any slave or 
slaves wi hin the Leew ard Islands, 
shall weekly, and every week, un- 
der the penalty of ten shillings per 
head, for each and every slave 
undey his or her direction, for every 
omission, purchase or provide for 
every satd slave or slaves, among 
divers other kinds of provisions, 
one pound and one quarter of her- 
rings, shads, or mackarel, or other 
substitutes for herrings, shads, or 
macharel, the provision of which 


rs re RS C1805, 
substitutes is altogether unattain. 
able i any of the Leeward Islands: 
‘And Whereas, frOM Various causes 
in lime of war, the expectation of 
the smallest degree of supply of 
herrings, shads or mackare!, trom 
the British colonies in North Ame. 
rica, is a pertectly hopeless specu 
lation, and the most favourable 
supply of them, which, from long 
and uniform experience, can be an. 
nually expected from any of the 
ports of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is found 
to be much too precarious, and in- 
finitely too irregular in every re. 
spect, but particularly in the pe- 
riods of their arrival, to answer the 
constant and unremitting demands 
of the plantations in the Leeward 
Islands; and whereas the sudden 
privation of these last-mentioned 
articles not only may create the 
greatest inconvenience, and pro- 
duce the most pernicious conse 
quences in the said colonies, but 
must inevitably disable every own- 
er or director of the slave or slaves 
in them from {fulfilling the duty 
imposed on him or her by the first 
section of the before-mentioned act 
for meliorating the condition of 
the slaves in the Leeward islands: 
—Now conceiving the immediate 
case to be one of those of “real 
and very great nec SITs” which 
demands my exercise ef the dis- 
eretionary power lodyed ml me on 
such Occasions, I hereby notlys 
that over and above the urticles 
specified in the before-mentioned 
act passed in the Z&th year of his 
majesty’s reign, and already de- 
scribed in this proclamation, J like- 
wise permit the tmportation from 
the American states into the ports 
of the islands in my government, 
of herrings, shads, mackarel, and 
all sorts of pickled and salted fishy 


. : * 
for the space of six calendar mans 
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to be computed from the date of 
this proclamation ; by the expira- 
tion of which period some means 
may be devised by which his ma- 
‘esty’s Leeward Islands may be sup- 
plied with the saidarticles from ports 
of his majesty’s own dommions, 
or] may receive his majesty’s fur- 
ther commands on this subject.— 
Provided that no importations of 
anv kind be made from the states 
of America on more favourable 
terms, as to duties on entry, than 
on similar importations from the 
British colonies in North America, 
where such duties are dne and pay- 
able; whereof all persons concern- 
ed are to take notice, and govern 
themselves accordingly.— Given 
under my hand and seal at arms, 
atthe government-house at Anti- 
ena, tus 29th day of November, 
imthe year of our Lord 1804, and 
in the 45th year of his majesty’s 
reign. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 


LAVINGTON. 





JAMAICA LEGISLATURE. 


Resolutions adopted by the honse 
of assembly of Jamaica, relative 
to the governor’s speech at the 
preceding prorogation, dated the 
(2h December, 1804. 

Report made from the com- 
mittee appointed to take into con- 
sideration his honour the lieut.-go- 
vernor’s speech at the last proro- 
fation, to search into precedents, 
and to report the same, with their 
“pation of the measures proper to 
% adopted by the house im conse- 
uence thereof, stating that they 
‘ad proceeded to take the said 
speech into their most serious con- 
sideration ; that, from the period 
oo revolution, when the rights 
4d privileges of the respective 
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} 
branches of the legislature were 
more accurately ascertained than 
in remote and turbulent times, the 
committee have carefully searched 
the records of parliament, and can 
find no instance of a minister hav- 
ing ventured to suggest to the so. 
vereign a speech animadverting on 
the proceedings of either house of 
parliament. ‘The addressses of his 
present most sacred majesty in par- 
ticular have ever been most gra- 
cious, worthy of the exalted wrtue 
which has endeared him to all his 
subjects, and dictated by a sacred 
espect for the principles of free- 
dom, which have been uniformly 
displayed by the illustrious princes 
of the house of Brunswick on the 
British throne : the committee have 
also searched the Journals of this 
house, and find that, from the 
year 1679-80, when the political 
constitution of this island may be 
considered to have been settled, 
there have been few attempts to 
encroach on the liberties of the 
people, or abridge the privileges of 
their representatives; and none 
but what have been vigilantly at- 
tended to and firmly resisted by the 
house of assembly: it is with the 
deepest regret that the committee 
feel themselves under the necessity 
of giving their opinion that the 
speech referred to their considera- 
tion is a breach of the privileges of 
this house, which, if submitted to, 
might be drawn into precedent, 
and lead to the most fatal conse- 
quences: it contains not only di- 
rect animadversions on the pro- 
ceedings of the house, but on the 
particular subject which the come 
mons house of parliament have ever 
regarded as resting exclusively with 
them, viz. the extent of the supply 
proper to be granted for the exi- 
gencies of the government. Lhe 
law of parliament on this subject 
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being very clearly laid down in the 
elegant commentaries of sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, the committee 
will refer to his authority, and with 
the greater confidence, because on 
political questions he has not been 
suspected of partiality for the po- 
pular branch of the constitution ; 
ret he observes, “ If the two 
tas of parliament, or either of 
them, had avowedly a right to ani- 
madvert on the king, or each other, 
or the king had a right to animad- 
vert on either of the houses, that 
branch of the legislature so subject 
to animadversion would instantly 
cease to be part of the suprenic 
power, the balance ot the constt- 
tution would be oyerturned, and 
that branch or branches in which 
this jurisdiction resided would be 
completely sovereign. The sup- 
position of law therefore is, that 
neither the king, or either house of 
parliament collectively taken, 1s 
capable of doing any wrong.” He 
adds, that such cases being out ot 
the reach of express legal provi- 
sions, * if ever they unfortunately 
happen, the prudence of the times 
must provide new remedies upon 
new emergencies.” It is the pain- 
ful duty of the committee, tn obe- 
dience to the orders of the house, 
to suggest the proper remedy in 
the new emergency arising out of 
this speech : following the pre- 
cedents established by the wisdom 
of our ancestors, and uniformly 
acted upon by the house of assem- 
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vernment and the defence of 
country, from motives of disaifec 
tion.—Resolved, That, in the a. 
sion of 1SO3, this house seeniel 
for the service of the following x: . 
SU,OL0L; That a large proportiog 
of the money voted was for the oa 
pense of the army and barrack de. 
partment, which were fully provided 
for to the extent for which the faith 
ofthis country is pledged.—Resolved, 
Phat nothing but an anxious de 
sire to aid and support the govern. 
ment, to the utmost of our 
could have induced the house to 
vote so large a supply in the di. 
stressed situation to which our con. 
stituents were reduced.—Resolved, 
That the assumption of any branch 
of the legislature, of a right to 
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animadvert in any manner upon 
this h Use, in the exercise of its 
part of the same legislature, and 
more especially in matters of sup. 
ply, is unconstitutional, and, if 
submitted to, would destroy the 
independence of this house, and 
the legislative constitution the 
island. 


we : , 
rightful powers as a component 





CAVHOLICS’ PETITION. 


On Monday, the 25th of March, 
the following petition of the Ro- 
man catholics of Ireland was 
laid before the two houses o! 
parliament. 

To the right honourable and ho- 
nourable the knights, citizens, 
burgesses of the united king 
dom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in parliament 4 
sembled. 

The humble petition of te 
Roman catholics of Ireland, 
whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, on behaut ot 
themselves and of others 4 
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majesty’s subjects professing 
the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, ¥ 
Sheweth,—That your petition- 
ers are stedfastly attached to the 
rson, family, and government of 
their most gracious SOV ereign ; that 
they are impressed with sentiments 
of affectionate gratitude for the be- 
nign laws which have been enacted 
for meliorating their condition dur- 
ing his paternal reign, and that they 
contemplate, with rational and de- 
cided predilection, the admirable 
principles of the British constitu- 
tion. Y our petitioners most humbly 
state, that they have, solemnly and 
publicly, taken the oaths by law pre- 
scribed to his majesty’s Roman ca- 
tholic subjects, as tests of political 
and moral principles; and they 
confidently appeal to the sufferings 
which they have long endured, and 
the sacrifices which they still make, 
rather than violate their consciences 
(by taking oaths of a religious or 
spiritual import contrary to their 
belief), as decisive proots of their 
protound and scrupulous reverence 
lor the sacred obligations of an 
oath.—Your petitioners beg leave 
to represent—that b, awtul 
tests they bind themsely es, in the 
presence of the allsee ing Deity, 
whom all clasess of christians adore, 
* to be faiiful and bear true alle- 
§iance to their most gracious sove- 
reign lord king George the Third, 
and him to defend to the utmost 
of their power against all conspira- 
oe and attemprs whatsoever that 
shal] be made «; inst his person, 
Own, or dignity ; to do their ute 
aa endeavours to disclose and 
Make known to his Majesty and his 
ee ae ge tie and traitorous 
against him ge = 7 - ye 
o, lem; and faith- 
fully to mai 
nd to the 
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tain, support, and de- 
utmost of their power, 
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the succession to the crown in his 
majesty’s family against any per- 
son or persons whatsoever,” 

«That by those oaths they re- 
nounce and abjure obedience and 


allegiance unto any other person 
claiming or pretending a righe to 


the crown of this realm ;—that they 
reject and detest, as uncliristian 
and impious to believe, that it is 
lawful in any ways to injure any 
person or persons whatsoever under 
pretence of their being heretics, and 
also that unchristian and impious 
principle,—that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics ; that it is no article 
of their faith, and that they re- 
nounce, reject, and abjure the opi- 
nion, that princes, excommunicat- 
ed by the pope and council, or by 
any authority whatsoever, may be 
deposed or murdered by thew sub- 
jects, or by any person whatsoever; 
that they do not believe that the 
pope of Rome, or any other toreign 
prince, prelate, state or potentate, 
hath or ought to have any tempo- 
ral or civil jurisdiction, power, su- 
periority, or pre-eminence within 
this realm; that they firmly be- 
lieve, that no act, in itself unjust, 
immoral or wicked, can ever be 
justified, er excused, by or under 
pretence or colour that it was 
done for the good of the church, or 
in obedience to any ecclesiastical 
power whatsoever ; and that it is 
not an article of the catholic faith, 
neither are they thereby required 
to believe or protess, that the pope 
is infallible, or that they are bound 
to any order im its own nature 
immoral, though the pope or any 
ecclesiastical power should issue or 
direct such order; but that on the 
contrary they hold, that it would 
be sinful in them to pay any ree 
spect or obedience thereto; that 
they do not belive, that any sin 
whatsoever, committed by them, 
can 
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can be forgiven at the mere will of 


any pope or of any priest, or of 
any person or persons whatsoever, 
but that any person, who receives 
absolution without a sincere sorrow 
for such sin and a firm and sincere 
resolution to avoid future guilt, 
and to atone to God, so far trom 
obtaining thereby any remission of 
his sin, incurs the additional cuilt 
of violating a sacrament; and by 
the same solemn obligation “ they 
are bound and firmly pledged to 
defend, to the utmost of their 
power, the settlement and arrange- 
ment of property in their country, 
as established by the laws now in 
heme ; that they have disclaimed, 
disavowed, and solemnly abjured 
any intention to subvert the present 
church establishment for the pur- 
pose of substitutmg a catholic es- 
tablishment in its stead ;”” and that 
they havealsosolemnly sworn, “that 
they will not exercise any privileges 
to which they are or may become 
entitled, to disturb or weaken the 
protestant religion or protestant 
government im treland.”—Your 
petitioners most humbly beg leave 
to show, that however painful it 
1s to their feelings, that it should 
still be thought necessary to exact 
such tests from them, (and from 
them alone of all his majesty’s sub- 
jects,) they can with pertect truth 
affirm, that the political and moral 
principles, which are thereby as- 
serted, are not only conformable 
to their opinions, but expressly in- 
culeated by the religion which they 
profess; and your petitioners most 
humbly trust, that the religious 
doctrines, which permit such tests 
to be taken, will be pronounced by 
this honourable house to be en- 
tied to a toleration, not merely 
partial but complete, under the 
happy constitution and government 
ob this realm; and that his majes- 









ty’s Roman catholic subjects, held. 
ing those principles, will be - a 
sidered as subjects upon who 
fidelity the state may rep se the 
hrmest reliance.—Your petitioners 
further most humbly show, that «. 
venty years have now elapsed since 
their most gracious sovereign and 
the honourable houses of parlia. 
ment in Ireland, by their public 
and deliberate act, declared, that 
“from the uniform peaceable be. 
haviour of the Roman catholies of 
Ireland for a long series of ve urs, 
it appeared reasonable and erpe. 
dient to relax the disabilities and 
incapacities under which they la 
boured, and that it must tend nor 
only to the cultivation and improve. 
ment of this kingdom, but to the 
prosnertty and strength of all his 
majesty’s dominions, that his ma. 
jesty’s subjects of all denomina. 
tions should enjoy the blessings ef 
a free constitution, and should be 
bound to each other by mutual in. 
terest and mutual affection?” a de. 
claration, founded upen unernng 
principles of justice and sound po- 
licv, which still remains to be car- 
ried into full effect (although you 
petitioners are impressed with a 
belief, that the apprehensions, which 
retarded its beneficial operation pre- 
vious to the union, cannot exist in 
the parliament of the united king- 
dom. )—For your petitioners most 
humbly show, that, by virtue of 
divers statutes now in force, us 
majesty’s Roman catholic subjects, 
who form so great a proportion ( 
the population of Ireland, and con- 
tribute so largely to the resources 
of the state, do yet labour under 
many incapacities, restramts, an’ 
privations, which affect them wit 
peculiar severity in almost every 
station of life ; that more especiall} 
they are denied the capactty of 
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gourable houses of parliament ; the 
manifold evils consequent upon 
which incapacity they trust it 1s 
unnecessary to U nfold and enume- 
raie (0 this hon. ‘| ‘hey are 
disabled from ho \dir ng or exercising 
(unless by a special dispext» attor a) 
any corporate office whatsoever in 
the cities or towns in which they 


house. 


reside ; they are incapacitated and 
disqua’ ified from holding or exer- 
cising the officas of sheriffs, and 
subsher iffs, and v: tiets otlices of 
trust, honour, and emolument in 
the state, in his mrijosty’s miuary 
and naval service, and m the ad- 
ministration of the laws, m is 
their native land.—Your pe ‘iON. 
ers, declinuug to enter mto the 
painful « letail of the many incapa- 
cities and incouvemencies 24 owedly 
inflicted by those statuies, 1 his 
majesty’s Rowan catholic su biects, 


ber leave, | ver, 
to sohie:t wh ttention of this hon. 
bouse to the humiliating and ig- 
nominious system ot exclus sion, re- 
proach, and suspicion, which those 
statutes generate aud Keep alive.— 
For your petition s most humbly 
sow, that in coasequence of the 
hosti le spul it Si inctioned, 
their aap of Cc njoying even the 
prvi leges, vhich through the be- 
gnity of their Most gracious so- 
verei gn, they have been. capacitated 
to enjoy, are nearly altogether 
f; rustrated, inagmuch that they are, 
in effect, shut out from almost all 
the honours, dignitics, and offices 
of trust and emolument in the state, 
from rank and distinction in his 
Majesty’s army and navy, and 
even irom the low est situations 
and franchises in the several cities 
and es stars towns throug rhout 
i$ Majesty’s dominions.—And 
ed petitioners severely feel, that 
us unqualified interdiction of those 


“i communion from all mu- 


most earnestly 
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nicipal stations, from the fran. 
chises of all gwids and corpora- 
tions, and from the patronage and 
benefits annexed to those situations, 
is an evil not terminating in itself ; 
for they beg leave to state, that, by 
giving an advantage over those of 
their communion to others, by 
whom such situations are exclusive- 
ly possessed, it establishes a species 
or qualitied monopoly, universally 
operating in their disfavour, con- 
trary to the spirit, and highly de- 
trimental to the freedom of trade. 
—Your petitioners likewise severes 
ly feel, that nis majesty’s Roman 
cnttclie subjects, in consequence 
of their exclusion from the offices 
of sherifts and sub-sheritiis, and of 
the hostile spirtt of those statutes, 
do not fully enjoy certain other in- 
estimable privueges of the British 


constitution, which the - has 
most jealously maintained and se- 
‘ured to their fellow. su! Tela 


Your — rs most humbly beg 
leave to so the attention of “this 
hesourable | house to the distinction 
which has conceded the elective, 
and denies the representative fran- 
chise to one and the same class of 
his majesty s subjects ; : which de- 
taches from property its propor 
tion of poli tical power, under a 
constitution whose vital principle 
is the union of the one with the 
other ; which closes every avenue 
of legalized ambition against those 
who must be presumed to have 
great credit and meee among 
the mass of the population of the 
country ; which refuses to peers of 
the realm all share in the legisla. 
tive representation, either actual or 
virtual, and renders the liberal 
profession of the law to Roman ca- 
tholics a mere object of pecuniary 
traffic, despoiled d of its hope and 
of its honours.—Your petitioners 
further most humbly show, ws 
ihe 
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the exclusion of so numerous and 
efficient a portion of his majesty’s 
subjects as the Roman catholics of 
this realm, from civil honours and 
offices, and from advancement in 
his majesty’s army and navy, ac- 
tually impairs, in a very material 
devree, the most valuable resources 
of the British empire, by impeding 
his majesty’s rencral service, stifling 
the most honourable and powerful 
incentives to civil and military me- 
rit, and unnecessarily restricting 
the exercise of that bright prero- 
gative of the crown, which encou- 
rages good subjects to promote the 
public welfare, and excites them to 
nicritorious actions, by a well re- 
geolated distribution of public ho- 
nours and rewards.—Your pett- 
tioners beg leave most humbly to 
submit, that those manifold inca- 
pacities, restraints, and privations, 
are absolutely repugnant to the li- 
beral and comprehensive princi- 
ples recognised by their most gra- 
cious sovereign and the puliament 
of Ireland ; that they are impolitic 
restraints upon his mije sty *s prero- 
gativi > 5 that they are hurtful and 
vexatious to the fe clings of a loyal 
and generous people ; ‘and that the 
total abolition of them will be 
found not only compatible with but 
highly conducive to the perfect 
security of every establishment, re- 
ligious or political, now existing in 
this realm.—For your petitioners 
most explicitly declare, that they 

do not seek or wish, in the re- 

motest degree, to injure or en- 
croach upon * the rights, privi- 
eres, immunities, possessions, or 
revenues, appert: aining to the bi- 
shops and clergy of the protestant 
religion as by law established, or 
to the churches committed to their 
ch Arges or to any of them ;’— 

the sole object o of your petitione rs 
bem an equal participation, upon 
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jects, of the full benerits of the p 


tish laws and constitution. 
petitioners beg leave most hu»'), 
toobserve,th: italthou zhthey Might 
weil and justly } Insist upon the firm 
and unabated loyalty of his mates, 
ty’s Roman catholic subjects. to 
their most gracious soy ereign, their 
profound respect for the legrslat aT, 
and their dutit ul submission to the 
1. Ws, yet they most espec ' ally rest 
their humble claims and expecta. 
tions of relief upon the clear and 
manitest conduciveness of the mea. 
sure, which they solicit, to the ge. 
neral and permanent tranqnilhty, 
strength, and happiness of the Bri. 
tish empire. And your petitioners, 
entertaining no doubt of its final 
accomplishment, from its evident 
justice and utility, do most solemn. 
ly assure this hononrable house, 
that their earnest solicitude for it, 
at this peculiar crisis, arises princi- 
pally trom their anxious desire to 
extinguish all motives to disunion, 
and all means of exciting discon 
tent.—For your petitioners humbly 
state it as their decided opinion, 
that the enemies of the British em- 
pire, who meditate the subjugation 
of Ireland, have no hope ot success, 
save in the disunion of its inhabit- 
ants 5 and therefore it is that your 
petitioners are deeply anxious, at 
this moment, that a measure should 
be accomplished, which will ann- 
hilate the principle ot religious ani- 
mosity, and animate al deserip- 
tions of his majesty’s subjects in an 
enthusiastic defence of the best con- 
stitution that has ever yet been e 
tablished.—Your petitioners thert- 
fore most humbly presume to e® 
press their earnest but respectfu 
hope, that this honourable house 
will, in its wisdom and liberality, 
deem the several statutes, now in 


t- 
force against them, no longer © 
cessal*s 
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cessary to be retained, and that his 
ys loyal and dutiful subjects, 


majest) “ar 
professing the Roman catholic re- 


ligion, may be effectually relieved 
from the operation of those sta- 
tutes, and that so they may be re- 
sored to the full enjovment of the 
benefits of the Britis’: constitution, 
and toevery inducement of attach- 
ment to that constitution, equally 
and in common with their tellow 
subjects throughout the British em- 
pir.—And your petitioners will 
ever pray, &c. Shrewsbury, Wa- 
terford, and Wexford, Fingall, 
Kenmare, Gormanstown, South- 
well, Trimlestown, Robert Plun- 
ket, Thomas Barnewall, ‘Thomas 
French, bt. Edward Bellew, bt. 
Francis Goold, bt. ‘Thomas Ryan, 
James Ryan, Edward Moore, John 
Parcell, M. D. Thomas Egan, M. 
Db. Ambrose O’Farrel, Richard 
Bolger, Randal M‘Donnel, Chris- 
topher D. Bellew, Anthony Done- 
lan, John Hartney, Gerard Wm. 
Bagot, O'Donoghue of the Glins, 
Hugh O’Connor, Pierce O’Brien 
Butler, John O’Reilly, ‘Thomas 
O'Connor, Jchn Rorke, James 
Nowlan, jun. Nicholas Tleming, 
Denis Thomas O’Brien, James 
Scully, Denys Scully, James Nan- 
gle, Antony O’Donel, M. D. Thos 
mas Warren, John Duffy, Richard 
Sause, Bartholomew Taylor, Jo- 
sph Taylor, Charles Ryan, Fran- 
cis Cruise, Nicholas Gannon, Va- 
ne O'Connor, Walter Dowdall, 
Francis Coleman, Lewis Ward, Jas. 
- Ward, Valentine O’Connor jun. 
s. Fitzgerald, Dav. Hinch7, Jas. 
on, Edward Ryan,.John Burke, 
ward Burke, James Byrne, John 
fennan, Jeremiah Ryan, Pierse 
2) Wm. Barron, Charles 
sme, Dominick Rice, Ambrose 
— Randle P, M‘Donnell, 
4% M'Donnell, John Byrne, 
t Caddel, Daniel O’Connell, 
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Thomas Barry, John Lalor, M. * 

Lynch, Thomas Dillon, ©) isto- 
pher ‘l'aylor, Philip Roche, Cacries 
Roche, Elias Corbally, John Taaiiv, 
Thos. Fitzgerald, Richard Strang, 

Dom. Willm. O'Reilly, George 
Goold, Malachy Donelan, Wal- 
liam Bellew, Robert French, Mau- 
rice O’Conell, Daniel Cronin, Da- 
niel O’Mahony, james Ryan, Gee 
rald Aylmer, ‘Thomis Galway, 
John Whyte, John Roche, Tho. 
mas Redington, E. Burke, J. My 
Grainger, H. ‘Trant, R. 5. Keat- 
ing. 





LONDON COMMON HALL. 


Perchard, mayor.—In 2 meeting 
or assembly of the mayor, al- 
dermen, and liverymen of the 
several companies of the city of 
London, in common hall assem- 
bled, at the Guildhall of the said 
city, on Thursday the 18th day 
of April, 1805, 

Resolved unanimously,—That 
it appears from the reports of the 
commissioners for naval inquiry, 
that the right hon. Henry Dundas, 
viscount Melville, late treasurer of 
his majesty’s navy, has been guilty 
of a gross violation of the law, and 
a high breach of duty, whereby 
immense sums of the public mo 
ney have been put out to hazard, 
by being employed in speculations 
for private emolument and advan- 
tage.—Resolved, ‘That such gross’ 
and aggravated breaches of fideli- 
ty in men holding high and con 
fidential offices in the state, render 
it peculiarly necessary and impore 
tant, that every possible effect 
should be given to the inquiries’ 
now before parliament respecting 
the same, so that condign punish- 
ment may follow convicted crimi- 
nality.x—-Resolved unanimously, 

That 
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That itis highly essential, for the 
purpose of fully inquiring into the 
receipt, Management, and expen- 
diture of the public money, and 
the conduct of the public of- 
fices, and for completely investi- 
gating all abuses, that the powers 
of the said commissioners shouid 
be prolonged and extended, and 
such other measures adopted as 
may appear necessary for the de- 
tection and punishment of all of- 
fenders, and for establishing such 
a system of vigilance and economy 
as may cffectually guard against 
the recurrence of such flagrant 
abuses.—-Resolved unanimously, 
That a petition to that effect be 
presented to the hon. house of 
commons. And the draft of a pe- 
tition being prepared, was read 
and approved.—Resolved unani- 
mously, That the said petition be 
engrossed and leit at the town 
clerk’s office, Guildhall, for the sig- 
natures of the livery, every day, 
except Sunday, between the hours 
of 10 and 2, until Wednesday next, 
the 24th inst.—Resolved unani- 
mously, That the said petition be 
presented to the honourable house 
of commons, by the representatives 
of this city in parliament.—Resolv- 
ed unanimously, ‘That our repre- 
sentatives in parliament be, and 
they are hereby, instructed to sup- 
port the said petition, and to give 
their utmost parliamentary assist- 
ance in promoting and prosecuting 
these inquiries, and also their stre- 
nuous support to such motion or 
motions as may have for their ob- 
ject the removal from his majesty’s 
councils, or any place of trust, pro- 
ht er honour, mm or under the go- 
vernment, all persons who may be 
implicated in, or have connived at, 
such flagrant abuses.—Kesolved 
unanimously, That the virtuous 
and independent decision of the 
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house of commons on these nefe. 
rious transactions, 1S highly he. 
nourable to themselves, and grate. 
ful to the country at lar ze, while 
the strong and general Impression 
produced upon the public mind, 
effectually evinces, that the Eng. 
lish constitution can never cease 
to be the pride and veneration of 
Britons, so long as our representa. 
tives continue to be the faithful 
guardians of the people.—Resolv. 
ed unanimously, That we do high. 
ly approve the very able and inde. 
fatigable exertions of the commis 
sioners for naval inquiry in the in. 
vestigation of the public accounts; 
and the firm and inflexible integrity 
with which they have exposed the 
unprincipled perversion of public 
money to private emolument.—Re- 
solved unanimously, ‘That the 
thanks of this common hall be given 
to the representatives of this city in 
parliament for supporting the re 
solutions of the house of commons 
on the Sth instant.—Resolved una- 
nimously, ‘That the thanks of this 
common hall be given to such of 
the livery as have seats in parlia- 
ment who supported the said re 
solutions.x—Resolved unanimously, 
That the thanksof this commonhall 
be given to the right hon, John 
earl of St. Vincent, who was the 
primary cause of that investigation, 
by which the abuses in the naval 
department have been brou tht 
to light.—Resolved unanimously, 
"bhat the thanks of this common 
hall be given to the right hon, the 
lord mayor, for his fair and im- 
partial conduct this day. 
Wooprtnor?t. 





get, his Britanaic majesty’s mie 
mister at the court ol Vienna, 
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upon the subject of the deporta- 
tion of sir G. Rumbold. 

The occurrence which has lately 
taken place at Hamburg, 1s already 
too well known to his excellency 
the vice-chancellor of the court and 
of state, for the undersigned envoy 
extraordinary and minister pleni- 
porentiary of his Britannic majesty 
to think it necessary, at this time, 
to state the details of it. But how- 
ever habituated one may be to be- 
hold the French government heap 
violence upon violence, and atro- 
city upon atrocity, this last enter- 
prise is such, that, perfectly con- 
vinced that there can be but one 
manner of regarding and appre- 
ciating it, the undersigned would 
nevertheless think himself wanting 
tohis duty, if he did not solicit the 
particular attention of his excellen- 
cy, t0 a crime as revolting in ite 
elf, as it is pernicious in its rela- 
tions with the great interests of the 
German empire. The undersign- 
ed thinks it impossible that his 
majesty the emperor, in his quality 
of chief of that empire, could rest 
atranquil spectator of so audacious 
a violation of al] political rights 
and decorum; and he flatters him- 
wif, that in the present atrocity, 
the known principles and senti- 
ments of his imperial majesty will 
suggest measures comformable to 
the common interests of all inde- 
pendent powers.— The undersign- 
€¢ sizes this opportunity, &c. 

A. Pacer. 
= —-— 
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£tter from Bona barte to his ma- 
Jesty the King of England, dated 
dd January, 18035. 
P nr and brother, 
, - ed to the throne of France 
Y Frovidence, and by tl ; 
bas “s Se , an »y the sut- 
on OF the senate, the people and 
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the army, my first sentiment is a 
wish for peace. France and Eng- 
land abuse their prosperity. ‘They 
may contend for ages ; but do their 
governments well fulfil the most 
sacred of their duties, and will not 
so much blood, shed uselessly, and 
without a view to any end, con- 
demn them in their own con- 
sciences? I consider it as no dis- 
grace to make the first step. 1 
have, I hope, sufficiently proved to 
the world, that I fear none of the 
chances of war; it besides presents 
nothing that I need to fear; peace 
is the wish of my heart, but war 
has never been inconsistent with 
my glory. I conjure your majesty 
not to deny yourself the happiness 
of giving peace to the world, nor 
to leave that sweet satisfaction to 
your children; for certainly there 
never Was a more fortunate oppor- 
tunity, nor a moment more favour- 
able, to silence all the passions, 
and listen only to the sentiments of 
humanity and reason. ‘This mo- 
ment once lost, what end can be 
assigned to a war which all my 
efforts will not be able to termi. 
nate? Your majesty has gained 
more within ten years, both in ter- 
ritory and riches, than the whole 
extent of Europe. Your nation is 
at the highest point of prosperity ; 
what can it hope from war ?—To 
form a coalition with some powers 
of the continent? ‘The continent 
will remain tranquil: a coalition 
can only increase the preponderance 
and continental srreatness ot France. 
To renew intestine troubles ?—The 
times are no longer the same. ‘To 
destroy our finances ?—Finances 
founded on aflourishing agriculture 
can never be destroyed. ‘To take 
from France her colonies ?—The 
colonies are to France only a se- 
condary object ; and does not your 
majesty already possess more than 
you 
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kuow how to preserve? If 
+ <y would but reflect, 
e ceive that the war 1s 
an ject, Without any 
resvlc to yourself, 
: sucholy prospect, 
fo clause Wo matons to ight meres 
ly for uve sake of fighting! The 
me is sufficiently large tor our 
iwo nations to live init, and reason 
is sufliciently powerful to discover 
means of reconciling every thing, 
when the wish for reconciliation 
exists on both sides. I have how- 
ever fulfilled a sacred duty, and 
one which is precious to my heart. 
I trust your majesty will believe in 
the sincerity cf my sentiments, and 
my wish to give you every proof 
of it, &c. 
NAPoLeon. 
Answer given by lord Mulgrave, 
sec. of state for foreign affairs, 
dated the 14th January, 1805, 
addressed to M. Talleyrand. 
His Britannic majesty has re- 
ceived the letter which has been 
addressed to him by the head of 
the French government, dated the 
2d of the present month. ‘There is 
no object which his majesty has 
more at heart, than to avail him- 
self of the first opportunity to pro- 
cure again for his subjects the ad- 
vantages of a peace, founded on 
bases which may not be incompati- 
ble with the permanent security 
and essential interests of his domi- 
nions. His majesty is persuaded 
that this end can only be attained 
by arrangements which may at the 
same time provide for the future 
safety and tranquillity of Europe, 
and prevent the reeurrence of the 
dangers and calamities in which it is 
involved. Conformably to this 
sentiment, his majesty feels it is 
impossible for him to answer more 


particularly to the overture that 
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has been made him, till he has had 
time to communicate with the pow. 
ers on the continent with whom he 
Is engaged in confidential connec. 
tions and relations, and particularly 
the emperor of Russia, who has 
given the strongest proofs of the 
wisdom and elevation of the sentis 
ments with which he is animated, 
and the lively interest which he 
takes in the safety and indepen. 
dence of the continent. 

Mu orave, 
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Letter from Napoleon to the lan. 
damman of Switzerland, dated 
4th January, 1805, 


‘lo our great and dear friend the 
landamman of Switzerland. 
Very dear and great friend,— 

At the moment when it pleased Di- 

vine Providence to call me to the 

throne of France, nothing could 
be more pleasing to me, than the 
expression of the sentiments with 
which you patticipate in the event. 

Your deputies have delivered your 

letter of congratulation, and, in 

the manner in which they have dis. 


harged their mission, have fully 


. ,. . 
justified the confidence you placed 


in them. During their stay here, 
they have been able to assure you 
of my unchangeable intentions to 
preserve the friendly relations be- 
tween the two states. I wish they 
may convey to you these assurances 
2s also those of my esteem and re- 
gard for you. I pray God, my 
dear and great friend, to have you 
in his holy keeping. 

(Signed) Narotto. 
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MARCH 19. 

Napoleon, by the grace ot God 

and the constitution, Kiag © 

Italy, to all those to whom these 
shall come, greeting. 

Art. I. The emperor 


of the 
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French, Napoleon, is king of Italy. 
Il. The erown of Italy is heredi- 
tary by direct and lawful descent, 
whether natural or adopted, from 
male to male, to the perpetual ex- 
clusion of females and their de- 
scendants ; with this restriction, that 
the right of adoption is not to ¢ex- 
tend toany person who is not 2 Ci- 
tizen of the French empire, or of 
the kinedom of Traly. III. At the 
iod that the foreign armies sha'l 
om evacuated the state of Naples, 
the Ionian isles, and the island of 
Malta, the emperor Napoleon will 
transmit the crown of Italy to one 
of his male children, whether na- 
tural or adopted. IV. From the 
date of that period, the crown of 
Italy shall no longer be united to 
that of France, in the same person; 
and the successors of Napoleon I. 
in the kingdom of Italy, shall re- 
side constantly in the Italian re- 
public. V. In the course of the 
t year, the emperor Napo- 
on, with the advice of the coun- 
cil of state, and the deputat'on of 
the electoral colleges, shall give to 
the Italian monarchy a constitu- 
ton, founded on the same basis 
with that of the French empire, 
and upon the same principles with 
the laws which he has already 
given to Italy. 


(Signed) Napo.ron. 
(Counter-si gned) Maxescarcut. 


The diferent authorities of the 
lialian monarchy having taken the 
cath of fidelity, his majesty ad- 
dressed them ina long speech 5 in 
Thich he took a view of his con- 
gests, and observed that the 
strength and power of the French 
ate were exceeded by the mo- 
‘ration of her political concerns. 
AS a proof of this moderation, he 
Proceeded to shoty that the pro- 


Viaces of Germany, which would 
1805. 
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have been lost for ever but for th® 
generous protection of the French» 
had been restored; that Austria, 
notwithstanding her mnsuccessful 
wars, had-acquired the state of Ve- 
nice; that Holland was declared 
independent as soon as she was cons 
quered ; that Switzerland was cen- 
quered and set free; all of which 
were striking proofs of the liberality 
of the French nation. His majese 
ty concluded with the following 
declaration : 

“ We have accepted, and we will 
place on our head, the iron crown 
of the antient Lombards, for the 
purpose of new-tempering it, to 
consolidate it, that it- may not be 
broken in the midst of the tempests 
which menace it, so long as the 
Mediterranean shall not be restored 
to its pristine state, But we do 
not hesitate to declare, that we will 
transmit this crown to one of out 
lawful children, natural or adopted, 
the day when we shall be without 
alarm for that independence which 
we have guarantied to the other 
states of the Mediterranean.” 





Abstract of a convention concluded 
by the French minister, Sallicet- 
ti, with the Ligurian republic, 
in the name of the emperor Na- 
poleon. 

The emperor Napoleon engages 
to procure 2 peace for the Ligurian 
republic with the Barbary powers, 
and to cause the Ligurian flag to 
be respected by those powers.— 
Should he, however, not be so suc- 
cessful in this endeavour as he ex- 
pects to be, he engages to furnish 
the ships of the said republic with 
French colours, that they may thus 
be protected.—The emperor of the 
French will further grant permis- 
gion for the importation of all Li- 
gurian commodities into Piedmont, 

N) Parma, 
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Parma, and Placenza, only paying 
the small importation-toll, whic 
was before customary, which shall 
begin to be in force immediately 
after the ratification of this con- 
vention.—On the other part, the 
overnment of the Ligurian repub- 
F. engages to furnish 6,000 sea- 
men, during the present war, and 
to have 4,000 of them in readiness 
in a short time.—The Ligurian 
republic.cedes the harbours, with 
the arsenal, as also the galley har- 
bours and the prs esi with the 
basin, and places them at the dis- 
posal ot the Trench ; and as it is 
mtended to build in the said dock- 
yard ten ships of the line for 
France, the Ligurian republic en- 
gages to enlarge the basin sufficient- 
y tor the entrance and stationing 
of these ships at its own expense ; 
and as at the time of the conclu- 
sion of this convention a new-built 
ship of the line, a frigate, and two 
corvettes are lying finished in the 
dock of Genoa, these ships shall 
likewise be placed at the disposal 
of France, 
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Proclamation of the French empe- 
ror to the army. 
Soldiers, 

The war ot the third coalition 
has begun.—The Austrian army 
has passed the Inn, violated trea- 
ties, and has attacked and driven 
our ally from his capital. You 
yourselves have been conpelled to 
advance by forced marches to the 
detence of our frontiers. Already 
you have passed the Rhine. We 
will not again make peace without 
a suflicient guarantee. Qur policy 
shall no more give way to our ve. 
nerosity. . 

_ Soldiers, your emperor is in 
tie midst of you; you are only the 
advanced guard of a great people. 


If it should be necessary, they wil? 
all rise at my voice to confound 
and dissolve this new league which 
has been formed by the hatred and 
the gold of England. 

But, soldiers, we shall have 
forced marches to make, fativues 
and privations of every kind to en. 
dure. Whatever obstacles may be 
opposed to us we will overcome 
them, and we shall take no ree 
until we have placed our eagles on 
the territory of our enemies, 

(Signed ) Napottoy, 
Sept. 24. 
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Proclamation of the emperor Na. 
poleon addressed to his army, 
after the battle ot Ld Decem. 
ber. 

Soldiers, 

T am satisfied with you. In 
the battle of Austerlitz, you have 
justified what I expected from 
your intrepidity.—You have co- 
vered yourselves with eternal glo- 
ry. An army of 100,000 men, 
which was commanded by the em. 
perors of Russia and Austria, has 
been, in Jess than four hours, either 
cut off or disperseds What e 
caped your sword have thrown 
themselves into the lakes, 

Forty stand of colours, the 
standards ot the Russian imperial 
guard, one hundred and twenty 
pieces of cannon, twenty genertls 
above thirty thousand prisoners 
are the fruits ot this ever memor- 
ble battle. 

That mfantry, so celebrated, 
and superior to you in numbers 
have proved unable to_ resist your 
charge, and henceforth you have 
no rivals to fear. 

‘Thus, m less than two months, 
the third coalition is conque 
and dissolved. Peace cannot be 
at a great distance ; but, or I pre 
mised to my people before cros 
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ing the Rhine, 1 will conclude it 
only upon terms consistent with 
my pledge, and which shall secure 
not only the indemnification but 
the reward of my allies. 

Soldiers, When the French 
people placed the imperial crown 

my head, I trusted to you to 
enable me to maintain it in that 
high splendour of glory which atone 
could give it value in my estima- 
tion: but at that moment our ene- 
mies entertained the design to tar- 
nish and degrade it; and the iron 
crown, which was gained by the 
blood of so many Frenchmen, 
would they have compelled me to 
lace on the head of my bitterest 
0; an extravagant and foolish 
proposal, which you have brought 
tonoughtonthe anniversary of your 
emperor’s coronation. You have 
taught them, that it is easier for 
them to defy and to threaten, than 
to subdue us. 

Soldiers ! When every thing 
necessary to the security, the hap- 
pmess, and prosperity of our coun- 
try has been achieved, will I return 
you my thanks in France. Then 
will you be the objects of my ten- 
cerest care. My people will re- 
ceive you with rapture and joy. 
To say to me---* I was in the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz’—will be enough 
to authorise the reply—* That is a 
brave man !’ 

(Signed) Naproreon. 
Headquarters at Austerlitz, 
ec. Sd, 1 S05. 
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Declaration of war made by Spain 


against England, dated Madrid 
Ith Dec, Ld5UO4, 


#€ peace which Europe beheld 
so much delight re-establish- 


with 
@ at Amiens, has, unfortunately 


f 
pe Welfare of nations, proved 
short duration. ‘The rejoice 
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ings with which this happy event 
was celebrated upon all sides, were 
scarcely concluded, when the public 
satisfaction began to be troubled, 
and the advantage of the peace to 
disappear. The cabinets of London 
and Paris held Europe suspended, 
and agitated between its terrors 
and its hopes, seeing the event of 
the negotiations every day become 
more uncertain, until the moment 
that discord arrived at such an 
height, as to kindle between them 
the fire of a war, which must natu- 
rally extend itself to other powers ; 
since it was very dificult for Spain 
and Holland, who had treated 
jointly with France at Amiens, 
and whose interests and political 
relations are so reciprocally con- 
nected, to avoid finally taking part 
in the grievances and offences of- 
fered to their ally.—In these cir- 
cumstances, his majesty, support- 
ed by the most solid principles of 
a wise policy, preferred pecuniary 
subsidies to the contingent of troops 
and ships with which he was bound 
to assist France, in virtue of the 
treaty of alliance in 1796: and as 
well by means of his minister in 
London, as of the English agents 
at Madrid, he gave the British go- 
vernment to understand, in the 
most positive manner, his decided 
and firm resolution fo remain neu- 
tral during the war; making no 


doubt that he should quickly have 


the satisfaction of seeing that these 
ingenuous assurances were well re- 
ceived by the court of Jondon.— 
Nevertheless, that cabinet, which 
must have resolved in silence be- 
fore-hand, for its own particular 
ends, upon the renovation of the 
war with Spain, and which it was 
always able to declare, not with the 
forms and solemnities prescribe: by 
the law of nations, but by means 
of positive aggressions, which 
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should turn to its own profit were immediately complied with 
: ’ 


sought the mosi frivolous pretexts 
to bring into doubt the conduct of 
Spain, which was truly neutral, 
and to give demonstrations, at the 
same time, to the desires of his 
Britannic majesty to preserve the 
peace, all with the intention of 
gaining time, cajoling the Spanish 
government, and holding in un- 
certainty the opinion of the English 
nation upon its own agente 
and unjust designs, which could in 
ne manner be approved by that na- 
tion. Thus it is, that in London 
it appeared artfally to accept va- 
rious reclamations from Spanish 
individuals, which were addressed 
to it; while its agents in Madrid 
magnified the pacific intentions of 
their own sovereten : but they ne- 
ver showed themselves satisfied 
with the frankness and friendship 
with which all their notes were an- 
swered, rather anxious for pro- 
claiming and magnifying arma- 
ments which had no existence, and 
pretending, contrary to the most 


positive protests on the part of 


Spain, that the pecuniary succours 
given to France were not merely 
an equivalent tor the troops and 
ships which were stipulated in the 
treaty of 1796, but an imdefinite 
and immense stock, which did not 
permit them to consider Spain in 
Any other light than as a principal 
party in the war.—Moreover, as 
there was not time entirely to ba- 
nish the illusion under which they 
lxnboured, they exacted, as the pre- 
cise conditions upon which the 

would consider Spain as sabe § 
the cessation of every armament in 
her ports, and a prohibition of the 
sale of prizes broucht into them. 


And, notwithstanding that both of 


these condiitons, although urged 
Ms tone superlatively haughty and 


NMANSUL Mmepolitiedl transactions, 


and religiously observed, ¢ 


, 
' ey per. 
sisted, nevertheless, to manifest 


their want of confidence, and ther 
quitted Madrid with eagerness, im. 
mediately after receiving dispatches 
trom their court, of which they 
did not communicate a particle of 
the contents. The context which 
results fiom all this between the 
conduct of the cabinets of London 
and Madrid, must be sufficient to 
show clearly to all Europe, the 
bad faith, and the secret and per- 
verse aims of the English ministry : 
even if they had not manifested 
them by the abominable crime of 
the surprise, battle, and capture of 
the four Spanish frigates, which, 
mivigating in the full security 
which peace inspires, were frau- 
dulently deeeled IN consequence 
of orders from the English govern- 
mient, signed in the very momen 
in which it was faithlessly exacting 
conditions for the prolongation of 
the peace, in which every possible 
security. Was given to it, and in 
which its own vessels were pro- 
vided with provi.ions and refresh- 
ments in the ports of Spain 
‘Those very vessels, which were en- 
joying the most perfect hospitality, 
and were experiencing the fidelity 
with which Spain was proving to 
England the good faith-of her en- 
gagements, and how firm her re- 
solutions were to maintain her neu 
trality—these very ships carried, 
concealed in the bosom of thet 
commanders, the unju:t orders of 
the English eabinet for assaulting 
Spanish property on the seas—inil- 
quitous orders, and profusely eit 
culated, since all its vessels of War 
on the seas of America and Ev- 
rope, were already detaiming an 
ex ving into tts harbours as many 
Spanish vessels as they met WH 
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of grain which were comiae 
a all parts to succour a faithfu 
sation, in a year of the greatest 
calamity. Barbarous orders! since 
they deserve no other name, to 
sak every ship under a hundred 
tons; to burn those which they 
found on shore on the coast ; and 
to make prize of, and carry to 
Malta, those only which exceeded 
a hundred tons. The master of 
a laud, of Valentia, of fifty-four 
tons, has made this declaration, that 
he effected his escape in his launch 
upon the 16th of November, on the 
coast of Catalonia, when his vessel 
was sunk by ‘an English vessel, 
whose captain took from him his 

pers and his flag; and informed 
i, that he had received these exe 
press instructions from his court. 
—In spite of such atrocious actions, 
which proved to perfect evidence 
the covetous and hostile views 
which the English cabinet had me- 
ditated, it was still able to carry 
on further its perfidious system of 
blinding the public opinion, alleg- 
ing, for this purpose, that the Spa- 
nish frigates had not been carried 
ato the English ports in quality of 
prizes, but as being detained until 
opain should give the desired secue 
ntes, that she would observe the 
strictest. neutrality.k—And what 
gweater securities could or ought 
Spain to give? What civilized na- 
tion, until this hour, has made use 
of means so unjust and violent, to 
eract securities ef another? Al- 
though England should find, at 
“3t, any claim to exact from Spain, 
What manner could she justify 
ty aiter a similar atrocity? What 
satisfaction could she be uble to 
five for the lamentable destruc- 
tion of the frigate Mercedes, with 
aM tts Cargo, its equipage, and the 
sreat number of distinguished pase 


*“agcrs who have perished, the in 
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nocent victims of a policy so detest. 
able ?—Spain could not compiy 
with what she owes to herself, nor 
think herself able to maintain her 
well known honour and dignity as 
mongst the greatest powers of Eu. 
rope, were she any longer to show 
herself insensible to such maniiest 
outrages, and did she not take care 
to revenge them with the nobleness 
and energy which belong to her 
character.—Aniinated with these 
sentiments, the magnanimous breast 
of the king, after having exhausted 
(in order to preserve the peace) 
all the resources compatible with 
the dignity of his crown, finds him. 
self in the hard predicament of 
making war upon the king of Eng- 
land, upon his subjects and people, 
omitung the formalities of style 
by 2 solemn declaration and pub- 
lication, owing to the English ca- 
binet’s having begun and continued 
to make the war without declaring 
it—In consequence, afier having 
given orders for an embargo, by 
way of reprisal, upon all English 
property in his dominions, and that 
the most convenient imstructions, 
both for his own detence, and the 
offence of the enemy, should be 
circulated to his viceroys, captains 
general, and great officers of the 
marine, his majesty has command- 
ed his minister in London to re- 
tire, with all the Spanish legation ; 
and his majesty does not doubt, 
that all his subjects, inflamed with 
that just indignation with which 
the violent proceedings of England 
must inspire them, will not omit 
any of all those means to which 
their valour shall prompt them, 
of co-operating with his majesty 
towards the most complete venge- 
ance for the insult offered to che 
Spanish flag. For this purpose, 
he invites them to arm corsairs 
against Great-Britain, and to pos- 
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sess themselves, with resolution, of 
her ships and property, by every 
possible means ; his majesty pro- 
mising them the greatest prompti- 
tude and celerity in the adjudica- 
tion of prizes, upon the sole proof 
of their being English property ; 
and his majesty expressly renoune- 
ing, in favour of the captors, what- 
ever part of the value of the prizes 
he had, upon other occasions, re- 
served to himself; so that they shall 
exj y them in their full value, with- 
out the smallest discount.—And 
finally, his majesty has resolved, 
that what is contained in the pre- 
mises, shall be inserted in the pub- 
lic papers, that it may come to the 
knowledge of all; and also that it 
shall be transmitted to the ambas- 
sadors and ministers of the king, in 
foreign courts, in order that all the 
powers shall be informed of these 
acts, and take interest in a cause 
so just; hoping that Divine 
Providence will bless the Spanish 
arms, so that they may obtain a 
just and convenient satistaction for 
the injuries they have received. 





RUSLAN AND GERMAN PAPERS, 

Note from his excellency baron 
Novosiltzoff to his excellency 
baron Hardenberg, minister of 
state for Prussia. 

When his majesty the empe- 
rer ot all the Rus.ias, in compli- 
ance with the wishes of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, had resolved to send 
the undersigned to Buonaparte, to 
meet the pacific overtures which 
he had made to the court of Lon- 
don, his Russian majesty was guid- 
ed by two sentiments and motives 
of equal force, with which you 
ure acquainted; namely, his de- 
sire, on the one hand, to support a 
sovereign, who was ready to make 
exertions and sacrifices tor the ge- 
neral tranquillity, and, on the other 
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hand, to procure advantages to al] 
the states of Europe, from a pacific 
apex which, from the for. 
mal manner in which it was iy. 
nounced, must be considered as 
very sincere. The existing dis. 
agreement between Russia and 
‘rance could have placed insur. 
mountable obstacles in the way of 
a negotiation of peace by a Russian 
minister ; but his imperial maijes. 
ty of Russia did not hesitate, for a 
moment, to pass over all personal 
displeasure, and all usual formali. 
ties.— His imperial maiesty of Rus. 
sia availed himself of the media. 
tion of his Prussian maiesty, when 
he requested passports for his ple. 
nipotentiary. He declared shat 
he should only receive them on 
that particular condition, namely, 
that his plenipotentiary should en 
ter directly upon a negotiation 
with the chief of the French go- 
vernment, without acknowledging 
the new title which he had as 
sumed; and that Puonaparte should 
give explicit assurances that he 
was still animated by the same 
wish for a general peace, which 
he had appeared to show in his 
letter to his Britannic majesty.— 
This preliminary assurance was 
the more necessary, since Buona- 
parte had assumed the title of 
king of Italy immediately upén 
receipt of the answer given by his 
Britannic majesty to his letter Of 
the Ist of January ; a title which 
in itself put a new obstacle in the 
way of thé desired restoration 
eace.—After his Prussian majesty 
fad transmitted the positive alr 
swer from the cabinet of the Thuil. 
leries, that it persevered m the 
intention sincerely to lend its bam 
to a pacific negotiation, his impe> 
rial majesty of Russta accepte 
the passports the Rage 
. >. ‘ . 
because the I'rench g par 
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showed so strong an inclination to 
transmit them. By a fresh trans- 
eression of the most solemn trea- 
ties, the union of the Ligurian re- 
ablic with France has been effect- 
ed. This event of itself, the cir- 
cumstances which have accom- 
nied it, the formalities which 
ve been employed to hasten the 
execution thereof, the moment 
which has been chosen to carry 
the same into execution, have, 
alas! formed an aggregate which 
must terminate the sacrifices which 
his imperial majesty of Russia 
would have made at the pressing 
request of Great Britain, and in 
the hope of restoring the neces- 
sary tranquillity to Europe by the 
means of nerotiation, Without 
‘doubt his imperial majesty of Rus- 
sa would not have insisted so 
strenuously on the conditions fixed 
by him, if the French government 
had fulfilled the hope that it would 
respect the first tie which holds so- 
ciety together, and which upholds 
the confidence pf engagements be- 
tween civilized nations; but it can- 
not possibly be believed that Buo- 
Haparte, when he granted the pass- 
ports, which were accompanied 
with the most pacific declarations, 
seriously intended to fulfill them; 
because, during the time which 
would necessarily elapse between 
the granting of the passports and 
the arrival of the undersigned at 
Paris, he took measures which, far 
from facilitating the restoration of 
peace, were of such a nature, that 
¥ annihilated the very ground of 
Peace.—he undersigned, in re- 
calling to the recollection of his 
1 rae ata Hardenberg facts 
an — the cabinet ot his Prus- 
roe, ie oS very minutely ac- 
ae eds Must at the same time 
ey him, that he has just now 
feceived from his Russian majesty 
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an order dated the 9th (2)st) June, 
to return the annexed passports 
immediately, and to request* his 
excellency to transmit the same to 
the French government, with this 
present declaration, since no use 
whatever can be made of them in 
the present state of affairs. 

The undersigned avails him- 
selt of this opportunity to renew to 
his excellency the assurance of his 
respect. 

(Signed) N. V. Novosirtzorr. 
Berlin, 28th June, O. S. 
(10th July) 1805.” 
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Note transmitted by baron De 
Hardenberg, the Prussian mi- 
nister of state, to the French 
minister M, Laforet. 

The undersigned minister cf 
state and of the cabinet, with the 
deepest regret, finds himself under 
the necessity of communicating to 
M. Luforet, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of his 
majesty the emperor of the French, 
the note which M, Novosiltzoft 
has addressed to him upen return- 
ing him the French passport; at 
the same time announcing to him 
the order which his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias has 
transmitted to him, in consequence 
of the recent changes in Italy, and 
especially the union of the Ligu- 
rian republic with the French em- 
pire, not to proceed upon his jour- 
ney to France. His majesty could 
not but feel the greatest concern in 
seeing thus confirmed the fears 
which, from the moment the in- 
telligence of that wnenpected event 
transpired, it was impossible not to 
entertain, respecting the effect 
which it might produce on the sa- 
lutary negotiation which it was 
under deliberation to open. The 
earnest desire which his majesty 
(N 4) has 
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has always cherished, and of which 

given repeated proofs, for 
the, restoration of peace, is the 
strongest assurance of the senti- 
ments of concern with which he is 
affected upon this occasion.—~The 
undersigned has the honour to of- 
fer to M. Laforet the renewed as- 
surance of his high consideration. 
— Berlin, 11th July. 

(Signed) Harpensera. 





DECLARATION OF THE FMPEROR 
OF AUSTRIA. 


Although the emperor has 
not as yet taken any direct part 
in the different efforts which have 
been made, in the course of the 
present maritime war, to recontile 
the bdelligerent parties, and eifect 
the re-establisnment of peace, his 
goajesty has not been tic less are 
dently desirous that an object so 
beneticial should be obiained by 

t¢ exertions of the powers whose 
mediation was particularly solicit- 
ed for that purpose. —This desire 
on the part of the court or Vienna 
was necessarily increased from the 
time that events, involving direct- 
ly the interesis and the balance ot 
the continent, were produced by 
the subsequent consequences of the 
war between France and England, 
and from the time that his majesty 
the emperor of the French had 
publicly declared that the final 
settlement of the affairs of Lom- 
bardy should be deferred until the 
canclusion of this war, when it 
would be included in the negotia- 
tions which would take place for 
its termination. From that time 
the court of Vienna, who has pos- 
sessions in Italy, and towards 
whom engagements were entered 
into respectine that important part 
of Europe, found herself imme- 
diately interested in the success of 
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the negotiations for peace; and 
she has in consequence declared, 
on different occasions, how anxious 
she was to have it in her power to 
contribute to accelerate their open. 
ing.—lIt resulted from this disposi. 
tion on her part, that mo 
could be More satisfactory to her 
thun the mtelligence of the pacifie 
proposal made at the beginning of 
this war by his miajesty the em. 
peror of the French to the court of 
London; and of that of this la 
ter power, in which she referred, 
upon the point, to the interference 
of his majesty the emperor of all 
the Russizs: proposals which an- 
nounced, on the part of both 
powers, a moderate and conciliat. 
ing disposition, which it was hoped 
the mission of M. Novosiltzoff to 
Paris, offered and accepted with 
equal alacriiy, would realize. 

It is, therefore, with the deep. 
‘est regret that the emperor has 
learned that this mission had beea 
cut short by the recent changes 
in the condition of the republics of 
Genoa and Lucca. Finding on 
his side, in these late changes, rea 
sons of additional weight for des 
siring the speedy commencement 
of conciliatory measures, and not 
being willing to relinquish the 
hopes which he had built upon the 
spirit of moderation professed and 
solemnly confirmed by the French 
sovereign, the court of Vienna 
hastens to ofier its good offices, m 
the hope that the general expects 
tion which was entertained from 
the concilinting temper of all the 
powers, sliould not again be cise 
appointed. She theretore mviies 


‘the courts of St. Peversburg and 
the ‘Thuillcries immediately to Te 
titi hich wus 02 

new the negotiation waics : 
the point of being opened; being 
ready to lend her most capes “4 
. Ke: ¢ 
sistance to this desiranie © ae 
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and flattering herself that the court 
of Berlin will also contribute to- 
wards it on her side, as a neces- 
sary consequence of the lively in- 
terest which she has always oN 
fossed to take in the re-establish- 
ment of the public repose.—Au- 
gust, 1805. 





~~ 


Proclamation of the emperor of 
Austria, Francis UI. elective em- 
ref the Romans, hereditary 

emperor of Germany, &c. 

The emperor of France has 
compelled me to take up arms. 

To his ardent desire of milt- 
tary achievements—his passion to 
be recorded in history under the 
title of a conqueror—the limits of 
France, already so much enlarg- 
ed, and defined by sacred treaties, 
sill appear too narrow ; he wishes 
to unite in his own hands all the 
ties upon which depends the ba- 
lance of Europe. The fairest 
fruits of exalted civilization, every 
species of happiness which a na- 
tion can enjoy, and which results 
from peace aud concord ; every 
thing which, even by himself, as 
the sovereign of a great civilized 
people, must be held dear and 
esumable, is to be destroyed by a 
war of conquest: and thus the 
§reater part of Europe is to be 
compelled to submit to the laws 
and mandates of France. 
his project annonnces — all 
tat the emperor of France has 
pertormed, threatened, or pro- 
mised.— He respects no proposi- 
hon which reminds him of the re- 
il Aaya a4 the law of na- 
lef an “iar ge of treaties, 
A alge it obhgations which 
; “e€ towards foreign indepen- 
-- Ay At the very time 

He knew of the mediation of 

Mila, and of every step which, 
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directed equally by a regard to 
my own dignity and to the feel- 
ings ot my heart, | adopted for 
the re-establishment of tranquillity, 
the security of my states, and the 
promotion of a general peace, his 
views were fully disclosed, and no 
choice was left between war, and 
unarmed, abject submission ! 

Under these circumstances, I 
took hold of that hand which the 
empcror of lussia, animated by 
the noblest feelines in behalf of 
the cause of justice and indepen- 
dence, stretched forth to support 
me. Far frem attacking the throne 
of the emperor of France, and 
keeping steadily in view the pre- 
servation of peace, which we so 
publicly and sincerely stated to be 
our only wish, declared in 
the presence of all Europe, * that 
we would, in no event, interfere in 
the internal concerns of Trance, 
wor make any alteration in the 
new constitution which Germany 
received afier the peace of Lune- 
ville.’ Peace and independence 
were the only objects which we 
wished to attain, no ambitious 
views, no intention, such as that 
since ascribed to me, of subjagat- 
ing Bavaria, had any share in our 
councils. 

But the sovercign of Franet, 
totally regardless of the general 
tranguillity, listened not to these 
overtures. Wholly absorbed in 
himself, and occupied only with 
the display of his own greatness 
and omnipotence, he collected all 
his foree—compelled Holland and 
the clector of Baden to join him— 
whilst his secret ally, the elector 
Palatine, false to his sacred pro- 
mise, voluntarily delivered him- 
self up to him; violated, in the 
most 1 
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iusulting manner, the neu- 
traliiy of the king of Prussia, at 
the very’ moment that he had given 
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the most solemn promises to ree 
spect it; and by these violent pro- 
ceedings he succeeded in surround. 
ing and cutting off a part of the 
troops which I had ordered to 
take a position on the Danube ind 
the Her, and finally, in compell- 
ing them to surrender, atter a 
brave resistance. 

A. proclamation no tess furi- 
ous than any to which the dread- 
fal period of the French revolution 
yave birth, was issied, in order to 
animate the French army to the 
highest pitch of courage. 

Let the intoxication of suc- 
cess, or the unhallowed and iniqui- 
ton. spirit of revenge, actuate the 
foe; calm and ii:m I stand in the 
midst of 25 millions of people, 
who are dear to my heart, and to 
my family. I have a claim upon 
their love, for I desire their hap- 
piness. IT havea claim upon their 
assistance ; for, whatever they ven- 
ture for the throne, they venture 
for themselves, their own families, 
their posterity, their own happi- 
ness and tranquillity, and for the 
preservation of all that is sacred 
and dear to them. 

With fortitude the Austrian mo- 
narchy arose from every storm 
which menaced it during the pre- 
ceding centuries. Its intrinsic vi- 
gour is still undecayed. There 
still exists in the breast of those 
good and loyal men, for whose 
prope ty and tranquillity I com- 

at, that antient patriotic spirit 
which is ready to make every sa- 
crifice, and to dare every thing, 
to save what must be saved—their 
throne and their independence, 
the national honour and the na- 
tional prosperity. 

From this spirit of patriotism 
onthe part of my subjects, I ex- 
pect, with a proud and tranquil 
confidence, every thing that is 


> ; . 
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great and good; but above ai 
things unanimity, and a quich, 
firm, ana courazeou: CO-Operation 
in every measure that shall be or. 
dered, to keep the rapid strides of 
the enemy off from our frontier, 
until those numerous and power. 
ful auxiliaries can act, which my 
exalted ally, the emperor of Rus. 
Sia, and ather powers, who have 
formerly and recently experienced 
the insults of theemperor of France, 
have destined to combat for the 
liberties of Europe, and the secu 
rity of thrones and of nations. 
Success will not forsake a just 
cause for ever; and the unani. 
mity of the sovereiyns, the proud 
manly courage and the conscious 
strength of their people, will sooa 
obliterate the first disasters. Peace 
will flourish again; and in my 
love, my gratitude, and their own 
prosperity, my faithful subjects 
will find a full compensation for 
every sacrifice which | am obliged 
to require for their own preserva. 
tion. 

In the name, and at the er 
press command of the em- 
peror and king, 

Fsancis count Savrat. 
Vienna, Oct. 26. 


— 





DECLARATION OF THE EMPEROR 
FRANCIS. 
Brunn, Nov. 15. 
By the special order of his ma- 
jesty the emperor and king, whe 
oe ie some days honoured our 
town with his presence, the fol- 
lowing notice has been published 
by the resident of police, the barog 
Von Summerew :-— 
PROCLAMATION» 
His majesty the emperor and 
kine had never a higher wish than 
Tents This 
the maintenance of peace “ 
wish lay in the principles 
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vernment 2s well as in his heart. 
Without any even the most di- 
sant project of enlarging his states, 
or of procuring an indemnification 
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ther overtures which the emperor 
Napoleon might make on this oc- 
casion, and to treat for an armis- 
tice as preparatory to negotiations 


foe the sacrifices he had made at for a general peace. 


Luneville and Ratisbon to the 
tranquillity of Europe, he desired 
eothing but that the emperor 
of France, actuated by a similar 
pirit of enlightened and humane 

icy, should return within the 
tits scribed by the treaty of 
Luneville. Whoever with a clear 
understanding took an interest in 
the fate of Europe, feit the jus- 
tice and moderation of this desire. 

True to his principles, his ma- 
jesty, in the progress of the pre- 
sent war, was ready every mo- 
ment to hold out his hand to peace 
and, amid the most brilliant victo-* 
nes, he would have thought and 
acted in the same way as under 
the influence of contrary occur- 
rences, 

His majesty believed that the 
great and happy moment of this 
reconciliation, and of returning hap- 
piness to his people, was not far di- 
stant, when the emperor of France, 
om several occasions, publicly mani- 
tested corresponding dispositions, 
andexpressed himself with precision 
inthe same spirit to Austrian gene- 
mal officers, whom the fortune of 
war had made his prisoners. 

Full of confidence in such 
manitestations, and animated by 
an earnest wish to avert the ap- 
Proaching danger from the capi- 
ta of \ enna, so dear to his heart, 
and, i general, to free his good 
ro fathtul subjects trom the pres- 
rth a Wary his majest 
rs end “v —— field-nrarshal, 
(earters of t] » Foe to the head. 
dean, a } rench emperor, 
obtain a senlloune of and bis alles, to 
dike 4 ni rmation of these pa- 

‘spesitions, to learn the tur. 


But the hopes of his majesty 
were not fulfilied. As the basis 
of an armistice, limited to a few 
weeks, the emperor of France de- 
manded, 

‘That the allied troops should 
return home ; that the Hungarian 
levies should be disbanded; and 
that the duchy of Venice and the 
Tyrol shoyld be previously eva- 
cuated to the French armies,’ 

All Europe will feel the in- 
consistency between such demands 
und the foregoing manifestations 
of the emperor. His majesty the 
emperor and king had, by this frst 
step, fulfilled a sacred duty which 
his heart had dictated. 

But he should have thought 
himself grievously injuring hime 
self, the honour of his monarchy, 
the dignity of his house, the repu- 
tation of the good and great na- 
tion over which he rules, and the 
hichest interest of the states, in the 
eyes both of the present and of 
future generations, if, notwithstand- 
ing the duty incumbent on him to 
preserve all these entire, he had 
yielded to the severe but passing 
pressure of the moment, and as- 
sented to conditions which would 
have been a death-blow to his mo- 
narchy, and a breach of the rela- 
tions in which he stood with all 
friendly states. 

His majesty wished for peace 
—he wishes for it still, with sin- 
cerity and earnestness. But he 
never could, and never will, place 
himself in a_ defenceless state, 
where he and his people would be 
delivered over to the imperious and 
arbitrary decisions of a mighty foe. 

In such circumstances, no- 
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thing remains to his majesty, but 
to cleave to those great and un- 
exhausted resources which he finds 
in the hearts, in the prosperity, in 
the loyaley, in the strength of his 
people; and im the as vet und. 
minished force of his high allics 
and friends, the emperor of Rus- 
sia, and the king of Prussia; and to 
persist in this firm and intimate 
connection till the emperor of the 
French, with that mode: ation which 
is the brightest gem in the crova 
of a great monarch, consents to 
conditions of peace which are not 
purchased by a sacrifice of the na- 
tional honour and independence of 
a mighty state. 





Note from count Wintzingerode, 
minister of state and conferences 
to his serene highness the elec- 
tor of Wirtemberg, to his excel- 
lency M. Didelot, the French 
minister, dated SOth Sept. 1505. 


The undersigned is under the 
necessity of giving to M. Didelot 
ethcial communication of an event 
the most unexpected, and of an 
outrage the most unheard of, a- 
guinst the capttal of his highness 
the elector, by marshal Ney. 

Having appeared before the 
gates of Stutyard, not only with 
the mtention of passing through it 
but of taking up his quarters there, 
general Hirzel, the commandant, 
went himself to the gates, and en- 
deavoured, by the strongest re- 
presentations, showing at the same 
time the positive orders to that 
effect of his highness the elector, 
to prevail on him to follow the 
conducting officers, posted on all 
the roads, made to preserve the 
communications round the town, 
and to facilitate the march of the 
French troops to all qu:uteis to 
which they Were desuned. 
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But marshal Ney, rejecting al} 
proposals of the kind, and refusing 
to accept of any compromise, or, 
dered his guns to be pointed q, 
amy the gate leading to Lovin 
vury, compelled it to be opened 
by ‘hose means, entered the capi. 
tal of his highness the clector ig 
an hostile manner, with a force 
so considerable that the town was 
not capable of containing it. He 
orcered the magistracy to assem. 
ble, for the purpose of communi. 
cating to them that two regiments 
of hussars and five battalions of 
infantry would arrive there the 
same night, for which he made aa 
immediate and peremptory de. 
mand of 100,000 rations of bread. 

The undersigned is ata los 
for expressions to convey the deep 
regret of lis highness the elector, 
as well as the just indignation 
which he must necessarily feel, at 
the grievous and unheard-of ia 
sult which has been offered to him 
in his capital, at the moment that 
the emperor Napoleon makes pro- 
fessions of friendship to him, and 
Hatters him with the prospect that 
he shall soon see him at his pas 
lace. 

The elector places too much 
reliance on the justice and candoar 
of the emperor of the French, to 
entertain, for a moment, the least 
doubt that he will not give to his 
highness the elector satistactiom 
complete and adequate to the enor 
mity of the insult which has been 
offered to him. 

His highness the elector has 
ordered the undersigned to requue 
of his excellency M. Didelot, by 
this official note, to make a direct 
report of these transactions. 

At the moment that his high- 
ness the elector sees his capita * 
the possession of a foreign arms 
j , reatcsl anaiety 
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for the persons of the envoys of 
the different powers ot Europe ac- 
credited to his court, and who 
have only consented to remain 
there, under the assurance that 
his hi would cause them to 
be respected equally with himself. 
His highness the elector -frm- 
ly expects that his excellency will 
ail on the commandant at 
Stutgard, to cause the sacred cha- 
acter of public ministers, in which 
the envoys accredited to his court 
are clothed, to be secured against 
all insult, and that they may con- 
tinue to enjoy all the rights as- 
sured to them by the laws of na- 
tions. 
The undersigned scizes, &c. 
P.$.— At this instant, the 
undersigned has received official 
information from baron De Tau- 
benheim, first equerry to his high- 
ness the elector, that some hus. 
gars, acting as body guards to ge- 
neral Dupont, have forced open 
the doors of the principal stables 
of the elector, and wounded, with 
a sabre, one of the servants, who 
endeavoured to prevent this vio- 
lence. One of the elector’s coach- 
men, dressed in his livery, and 
driving M. Didelot, attached to 
the French embassy, received also 
sme blows with the flat of a 
sword. Upon complaint being 
made, of the breaking of the sta- 
ble doors, by baron De Tauben- 
im, to the aid-de-camp of gene- 
tal Dupont, the only answer he 
ae was—* It is all the same 
It is sufficient, without doubt, 
te aa facts be communicated 
cellency, to excite in him 


the indignation that they are 
caleulated to produce. ; 


PY Ot acireular note addressed 
- De Schrant, minister of 
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Austria; M. De Maltiz, mini- 
ster of Russia; M. De Made- 
weuf, minister of Prussia; M. 
De Hertling, minister of Bava 
ria; M. De Ernsiedel, minister 
of Saxony; M. De Spaen, mi- 
nister of Holland. 


The undersigned minister of 
state, ke. &c. ot his highness the 
elector feels it to be his duty to 
communicate to his excelleacy 
M, , the note, of which the 
annexed ts a copy, transmitted by 
order of his highness the elector, 
to his exccilency M. Didelot, mi- 
nister plenipotentiary of his majesty 
the emperor of the French, re- 
specting an unexpected event, the 
details of which are fully mention- 
ed in the said note. 

The undersigned seizes this ops 
portunity, &c. 

Louisburg, Ist Oct. 1805. 
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Proclamation of the lieut.-general 
Deroy to the Bavarian army. 


Soldiers, 

Your country has called you 
to its defence. 

In the midst of peace, our 
elector has been attacked by Au- 
stria: Bavaria has been over-run 
by her troops. 

Your prince wished to remain 
neutral; and you have seen your 
selves forced to avoid the Austrian 
armies, in order to prevent an en- 
gagement. 

But Austria requires your be- 
ing incorporated with her army: 
she wishes you to be disarmed. 

You know the manner ig 
which you were treated in former 
campaigns. Then you fought for 
that power: you marched toge- 
ther, and you submitted to exces- 


sive fatigues. 
What 
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What would have been your 
fate, if, when dispersed jn that 
army, you had not dared to call 
yourselves Bavarians, the faithful 
subjects of Maximilian Joseph ? 

You, Bavarians, would not 
allow yourselves to be disarmed— 
you who, at the moment of the 
enemy’s invasion, have traversed 
through his columns for the pur- 
pose of rejoining your colours. 

You, Suabians, and Franco- 
nians, who, at the first signal, 
came to unite yourselves with your 
brethren in arms—you will not 
suffer yourselves to be dishononr- 
ed. Avenge the prince whom 
you love; avenge the unprovoked 
mjuries which you have received ; 
come to the camp, in order to 
conquer peace for your country. 

The great emperor of the 
French has joined us with all his 
torces. 

Full of confidence in Provi- 
dence, and in the justice of our 
cause, do not allow your country 
to be oppressed. 

Soldiers, let us possess cou- 
rage and confidence, and we shail 
be victorious. 





Note transmitted by the baron De 
Hardenberg te M. Duroc and 


M. Laforest. 


The king has commanded me 
to communicate what follows to 
his excellency marshal Duroc, and 
to M. Laforest, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary 
of his majesty the emperor of the 
French : 

His majesty is uncertain whe- 
ther he ought to be more surprised 
at the outrages which ithe French 
armies have taken the liberty of 
eommittiag in his provinces, or at 
the extraordinary arguments by 
which it is attempted at this day 


to justify them. Prussia had de. 
clared her neutrality ; but adher. 
ing to the last to her prior engage. 
ments, all the advantages of which 
henceforth would be in favour of 
France, she made sacrifices to 
them which might have endanger. 
ed her dearest interests. This ip. 
variable integrity, this connection, 
which, without being in the leas 
degree expensive to France, pro- 
duced to her aninvaluable degree of 
security On many essential points 
—how has it been repaid? Justly 
jealous of that consideration which 
is no less due to his power than to 
his quality, the king has read with 
sensations which he has in vain 
endeavoured to suppress, the jus. 
tificatory dispatch communicated 
by the French ambassador to his 
cabinet. 

A justification is attempted 
upon the authority of the practice 
ot the last wars, and the similarity 
of circumstances ; as if the excep. 
tions which were then admitted 
had not been founded upon posi- 
tive acts, which have been since 
annulled by the peace ; as if the 
emperor ever took those acts into 
his consideration, when he took 
possession of the country of Han- 
over, of 2 country that had been 
so long placed under the protection 
of Prussia! But ignorance of ovr 
intentions is pleaded ; asi the ine 
tention did not exist in the nature 
of the transaction, so long as !* 
contrary is not stipulated as it 
the solemn protestations of the av. 
thorities of the province, and ot 
the minister of his majesty & hs 
highness the elector of Bavaria, 
had not sufficiently made known 
what was by no means neccssit}s 
and that I myself, with the -_ 
in my hand, in the conferens* 
which I had with thew excelienc 
M. Duroc and M. De Lito 
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bad not declared that no troops 
whatever should pass through the 

argraviates; pointing outtothem, 
at the same time, the route ot 
communication that Bavaria had 
sipulated for herself as the only 
ene in which the march of the 
troops was not likely to meet with 
any obstruction ! Tt has been said, 
that in nratters of such importance, 
a positive explanation should take 
plice: as if that were a duty in- 
cumbent on the power which re- 
posed in confidence on the faith of 
a principle, and not upon that 
which intended to subvert it. In 
short, a pretext is made of facts 
which have never had any other 
foundation than in false reports ; 
and in imputing outrages to the 
Austrians, which they have never 
committed, the observation of his 
majesty is only directed to the con- 
trast which their conduct offers to 
that of the French armies. 

The king could have even 
drawn from this contrast conclu- 
sions more unfavourable respecting 
the intentions of the emperor. He 
will confine himself to the reflec- 
tion, that his imperial majesty 
had at least his reasons for cons 
sidering the positive engagements 
which existed between him and 

ssia as of no importance in his 
tyes, under the present circum- 
ances; and that he himself was 
consequently on the point of sacri- 
tcing every thing to adhere to his 
engagements, e considers him- 
welt at this day absolved from all 
obligations antecedent to the pre- 
sent ume. ; Thus restored to that 
take ane in which he has 
ey mn — an that of his own 
inst - 1¢ maxims of common 

ie, the king will not the less 
rnce that he is always animated 
¥ the came princ; aie 
™ principles. 


0 ~ . . * 
see Europe participate in 
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that peace, in which he aspires to 
maintain his ewn subjects, is his 
only wish; to contribute, by all 
the means in his power, to re-es- 
tablish it upon a solid basis, and 
to apply to this great work his ac- 
tive mediation, and his unremit- 
ting endeavours, shall be his chief 
duty. 

But, impeded on every side 
in these his noble intentions, the 
king can no longer intrust to o- 
ther hands than his own the care 
of providing for the safety of his 
people. Without obligations for 
the future, and also without as- 
surances, he finds himself come 
pelled to order his armies to oc- 
cupy those positions which are in- 
dispensably necessary for the pro- 
tection of the state. 

Entreating their excellencies 
M. Duroc and M. De Laforest 
to transmit these observations to 
his imperial majesty, I have to 
assure them of my high considera- 
tion. 

(Signed) Hagvenserc, 
Berlin, 14th October 1805. 








The armistice concluded between 
their majesties the emperors of 
the French and Austria. 

His majesty the emperor of 
the French, and his majesty the 
emperor of Germany, being desi- 
rous of coming to definitive nego- 
tiations, in order to put an end to 

a war which has devastated both 

their dominions, have previously 

agreed upon an armistice, to exist 
till the conclusion of a definitive 
peace, or the rupture of the ne- 
‘otiations. In the latter cases 
bostilities shall not recommence 
within fourteen days; and the ces- 
sation of the armistice shall then 
be announced to the p!enipoten- 
tiaries of both powers, at che head- 
quarters of their respective armies. 


Article 
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Article T. The line of both armies 
shall be in Moravia, the circle of Iz- 
I: ul, the circle ot Znaim, thecircle or 
Brunn, a pazt of the circle of Ol- 
mutz, upon the right bank of the he. 
tle riverot Trezeboska, beiore P roste 
tnitz, tothe spot wherethatriverdis- 
charges itself into the Marck ; and 
the right bank of the Marck to the 
junction of that river with the Da- 
nube, Presburg being included. 

No French nor Austrian troops 
shall, on any occasion, be station. 
ed within hve or six leazues of 
Halitch, upon the right bank ef 
the Marck. 

Further, the line of both ar- 
mies shall ticlude in the terri- 
tory to be occupied by the French 
army, all upper and lower Aus- 
tria, ‘Tyrol, the state of Venicey 
Carinthia, Styria, Carniola, the 
county ‘of Goritz and Istria, and 
lastly in Bohemia, the circle ot 
Montabor, and the whole space to 
the eastward, from Tabor to Lintz. 

Art. II. The Russian army 
shall evacuate the Austrian states 
with Austrian Poland, viz. Mora- 
via ana Hungary within the period 
ot hiteen dd: ty Sy and Gallic: a with- 
ina month. The routes shall be 
preseri ibect to the Russian army, 
thatit may be always known where 
they Are, as We i} as to prevent any 
Thiisu ince rstviti dh nv. 

Art iit There shall be no 
\ insurrection, m 
Hungary, nor any extraordinary 
recruiting for troops in Bohemia, 


nor shail any foreign army be per- 


2 ‘ . < 3? . 4 - 
mitted to enter tue territory of 
the house of A ustria, 

rye o 
Dae negotiators for both pow- 


ers shail meet at Nicol doakie lor 


the immediate commencement of 


Heyotiavons, m oraer to enect, 
without ck iV, the re-estublish- 
ment of peace and a good under- 


. } | ° - - 
sandins bc ween tae two Cad Pe Ors. 
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The duplicates of this “se 
ment are peredy stoned by u 
marshal Berth ier, minister of om, 
n: yor gen eral of the grand army. 
plenipotentia:y of his majesty the 
empe ote of ‘the French and kin 
of It aly, and prince John of Lick 
tenstein, henrenant. general and 
plenipotent lary to his Majesty the 
emperor of Austria , king of Hun. 
gary, &c. 
Done at Austerlitz, Dec. 6, 1805. 
(Signed) 
Marshal Beatatrr: 
J. Prince-of Licitensten, 
Seutenant- gener.: . 


ST. DOMINGO. 
Jacques I. emperor of Hayti, 


commander in chie! of the ar 
mics, by the grace of God, and 
the eeniautinnal law ef “4 
state, 

Desirous to dispense equally, 
and without distinction, the fa. 
vours of the government, and to 
secure to the authorised consignees 
(and this without respect to pri- 

vate interests and particular priv 

Jeges) the benefits result ting, from 
the imperial decree of Aug. |, 
present yeitr, 

Decrees as follows, to be exe 
cuted throughout the whole er 
tent of the empire : 

Art. 1. All authorised com 
mercial houses for receiving com 
signments shall “sip and excrcise 
equal and simi: chts, agree 
ably to the favour ¢ uted by the 
abovementioned Jaw a 

If. Consequently, , on 

the principle of the preceding 
oie gach consignee ‘shall be 
permittes d, m his turn, and fol 
lowing the order of the number 
afiixed to his commission, to s* 


’ ’ onsen @ \ 
and have the responsibuity 
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«ffl. This distribution shall be 
ailculated so that. no authorised 
cénsignee, however favoured, or 
whatever his claims, shall receive a 
niimber of vessels exceeding those 
received by other consignees. 

WIV. According to the pre- 
eeding article, each merchant al- 
ready commissioned is required 
to presenit his patént to the secre- 
tafy-genéral of the government, 
who will give to it the requisite 
formality. 

“ Done at the imperial palace, 
Sept. 6.” 
ImPeatat Decree. 


Jacques I, emperor of Hayti, com- 
mander in chief of the armies, 
by the grace of God, and the 
constitutional law of the state, 

“ Desirous of restraining the 
frequent abuses in the receipt of 
the duties of importation and ex- 
portation, as also in the receipt of 
the tax of one-fourth, levied on 
the territorial préduce — 

“ Considering the necessity of 
Mstricting the exportation of specie 
to foreign countries : 

“ Considering, moreover, the 
heeessity of inihcting upon frau- 
dulent speculators and public dila- 
pidators, punishments cornmen- 
surate with the crimes they com- 
mit; ‘ 

-_ Decrees as follows, to be car- 
ned into effect ghroughout the 
Whole extent of the empire :— 

rt.1. Every vessel which shall 
be discovered trespassing against 
ie laves, either as it relates to the 

uues of importation or of expor- 
lation, shall, together with her 
cargo, be confiscated for. the be- 

Bet ofthe state. «°° — 

[. When a vessel shall be suse 
ey of fraud, the- armed force 
ihan Pe — by the adini- 

oo ue place, who, assists 
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ed by thé collector of the custom- 
house, .and in presence of thé 
comptroller and the commandant 
of the place, shall proceed to the 
unloading and exammation there- 
of, in the strictest manner; a pro- 
cess verbal of which shall be drawn 
up, and immediately forwarded to 
the minister of finance. 

IIT. Every authorised mercan- 
tile house receiving consignments, 
is bound to make known to the ad- 
ministrator of the place, before the 
vessel consigned to it be permitted 
to sail, the amount of the sale of 
her cargo, in produce; and the 
surplus of the specie which it has 
not been able to convert into pro- 
duce shall be deposited in the 
treasury : a receipt for the amount 
thereof shall be given by the said 
administrator, payable in produce 
of the placé, at the current prices, 
and to the order of the bearer. 

IV. The consignees shall be re- 

uired to produce (in addition to 
Xe state of duties madé out by 
the collector upon the cargo of 
each vessel) the permits for the 
sale thereof, which shall be deposit- 
ed in the office of the administrator. 

V. Every foreign vessel shall 
be required, within twenty-four 
hours after her arrival at any port, 
to declare her intention of disposing 
of the cargo there, or of suiline to 
another port. 

VI. Every individual who shall 
be convicted of having purchased 
goods, without receiving a regue 
lar permit therewith, shall be im- 
prisoned six months, and his pro- 
perty confiscated. 

VII. Every holder of a permit 
to dispose of his goods, is required 
to deposit it in Be revenue office 
(Lureau des domain); a quantity of 
new permits, proportionate to the 
amount of goods he may have on 
lund, shall be delivered to him. 

(QO) Vill. very 
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VIL. Fvery Haytian, of what- 
ever profession he may be, who shall 
be convicted ot having sold produce 
before having paid the rent of his 
farm, the impost of one-fourth, and 
the proportion receivable by the 
cultivators, shal] be prosecuted cri- 
minally. 

IX. Every one renting or own- 
ing a farm, shall be obliged to 
carry the.amount of the one-fourth 





Pustic Acts passed in the Third 
Session of the Second Imperial Par- 
lrament, 


February 7, 1805. 


Aa act for granting to his ma- 
jesty certain duties on malt in 
Great Britain. 

An act tor continuing the du- 
ties on pensions, lite-hold estates, 
&c. and for granting certain du- 
tics On sugar, malt, tobacco and 
snulf. 

February 22. 

An act for raising the sum of 
3,000,0002. by loans or exchequer 
bills. 

An act for consolidating the 
duties to be exercised by the com- 
missioners for the affairs of taxes. 

An act tor enabling the lord 
lieutenant ot Ireland to continue to 
apprehend and detain suspected 
traitors. 


March 1. 
An act for granting additional 


d4nnunies to certam holders of 


stoc - 
Ne rcb 22. 


An act for raising) 22,000,0004. 


by way of annuities. 
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belonging to the cultivators to the 
office of the jvstice of the peace 
to be then divided amongst them, 
In Os presence, and in that of the 
commandant of the place, which 
shall beth certify the account of 
sales of the said farmers or pro- 
prictors. 
Done at the imperial palace, 
Gonaives, Sept. 23, 
© Dessauines.” 





An act for granting additional 
duties on postage. 

An act for the more effectual 
performance of quarantine, 

An act for the further regula. 
tion of the marine service. 


March 25. 


An act for regulating bounties 
and draw-backs on goods to and 
from Ireland. 

An act for granting certain 
stamp duties, and fixing certain 
other taxes in Ireland. 

An act for enabling the lords 
commissioners of his miayjesty’s 
treasury to issue exchequer bulls 
tor the service of the present year, 

An act for revising the draw- 
back on sugar. 

An act for restraming, during 
a certain period, the issuing ot 
promissory notes and bills of e% 
change in England. 

An act for permitting merchants 
to lodge, for a time, thetr spr 
rituous liquors in warehouses @ 
lreland. 

April g. 

An act for graating certain ad- 
ditional duties of excise. 

An act for granting certam ad 
ditional dutics on legacies, and 1 

augment, 


£2 
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augmenting the duties on certain 
samps. 
April 1. 


for permitting a number 
yet ihe Like militia -to 
enlist into the army Or marine ser- 
vas act for preventing frauds in 
the use of permits amongst retail 
ers of spirituous liquors. | 
Anact for punishing the adul- 
teration of four, meal, &c. within 
dhe bills of mortality. 


May 17. 


An act for rasing 1,500,000/. by 
ha of annuities for the service of 


An act for repairing the roads 
through which the post is carried 
in Ireland. 

An act for restraining the nego- 
tiation, during a certain period, of 
promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change in Ireland. 

An act for preventing the coun- 
terfeiting of Irishsilver pieces called 
Tokens. 

An act for confirming the char- 
ter of officers of excise in Scot- 


June 5. 


An act for makin tual 
certain duties on wine. aia 

An act for regulating the duty 
oa slate brought coastwise, 

Property act. 

_An act for granting certain du- 
bes on sugar, malt and tobacco. 

“fact for continuing the in- 
qeiry of the naval commissioners. 
a act for appointing commis- 

ners of inquiry in the military 

partment. 

Q act for regylati i 

censes of Seno say Shag le 
Wine, Ke é ‘iin 
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June 7. 


An act for granting 2 sum to be 
raised by lotteries. 

An act for granting an addi- 
tional duty on Spanish red wines. 

An act for farming the duty 
paid on post horses. 

An act for regulating the trade 
of maltsters in Ireland. | 

An act for regulating licenses 
granted to persons dealing in ex- 
ciseable commodities in lreland, 

An act for granting bounties to 
persons catching and bringing fish 
to London, Westminster, and other 
parts of the kingdom. 

An act for regulating the office 
of paymaster-general to his majes- 
ty’s forces. ! 

An act for consolidating the se. 
veral laws relating to the imports 
and exports of certain ports in the 
West Indies. 

An act for regulating the elec. 
tion of members te serve in parka- 
ment in Ireland. 

An act for defraying the charge 
of pay and clothing ot the militia 
of Great Britain. 

An act for defraying ditto for 
Ireland, and for adjusting the 
mode of holding court-martials on 
militia serjeants, corporals, and 
drummers. 

An act for inquiring into the 
perquisites of certain public offices 
in Ireland, and tor amending the 
abuses therein, 

An act for making. allowances 
of pay, in certain cases, to cere 
tain officers of militia while disem- 
bodied. 

An act for making perpetual 
certain acts relating to the munu- 
facture of salle in Great Bri- 
tain: for permitting the importa- 
tion of corn to the tsles of Guern- 
sey, Jersey and Alderney: and 
for regulating the fees of officers 
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of customs in the British colonies 
in America and Newfoundland. 
An act for vesting fn the bar- 


- tack-master-general the power of 


tig @states occupied for the bar- 
rack sérvice. 

An act for the encouragement of 
seamen to serve on board his ma- 
jesty’s fleets. 

An act for the préservation of 
Bark, timber-trees, and undérwood. 

An act for amending ‘certain 
laws relating to the maintainance; 
telief, and émployment of the poor. 


July 2. 


An act for consolidating certain 
actsrelating to the sale and redemp- 
tion of + Ta ag ' 

An act for inquiring into the 
losses of such of his majesty’s loyal 
subjects in Ireland as may have 
suffered by the outrages of the re- 
bels. 

An act for repealing certain du- 
ties on woollen goods, the manu- 
facture of these kingdoms, and ex- 
ported to the East Indies. 


July 10. 


An act for rasing 8,000,000/. by 
loan or exchequer bills. 

An act for indemnifying the 
bank of England for moneys ad- 
vanced on the credit of exchequer 
bills. 

An act for raising 1,500,000/. 
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By loaits or éxcheqner bills fog the 


service of Great Britain. 

j oe ow for peneaieg the excise 
ulies On hops the gvrowth of Crew 

Britain. . Growth of Grea 

An act for secuting the dutik 
On stamped paper, used for paper 
hangings, &c. in Ireland, 

An act for charging additional 
diittes on Spanish red wines in Ire 
land. 

| An act fot continuing the pre. 
miums allowed to ships employed 
in the southern whale fishery, , 

An act for extending the pro. 
visions of the laws for the punish. 
ment of forgery of bank-notes, bills 
of exchange, &c. 

An act for increasing the draw: 
backs on linens exported to thé 
West Indies. 

An act for encouraging the du. 
ties in the Isle of Man, and for pre- 
poe smuggling to and from 
that island. 

An act for better explaining 
the several bounties on the impor 
tation or exportation of grain. 

An act for appointing additional 
commissioners for the better avdit- 
ing of the public accounts. 

An act for amending the laws 
relating to the speedy appreher 
sion and punishment of criminals 
who may have escaped from one 
part of the kingdom to another 

An act for increasing the boun 
ty granted to the pilchard fishery. 
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ANECDOTES anv CHARACTERS. 








Cottrce Lire of Mr. CumBERLAND. 


‘From his own Memoirs of his Lire and Waitincs. } 


‘\ HEN the time came for 
| me to commience my re- 
fidence in college, my father ac- 
companied me and put me under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. Morgan, 
ai old friend of our family, and 
a senior fellow of that society. My 
roonts were closely adjoining to 
his, belonging to that staircase 
whichteads to the chapel bell: he 
was kind to me when we met, but 
as tutor Thad few communications 
with him, for the gout afforded him 
not many intervals of ease; and 
with the exception of a few trifling 
readings in ‘Tully’s’ Offices, by 
which I was little edified, and to 


} 
v 


: ath | paid little or no attention, 
ne tet me and one other pupil, my 
inend and intimate Mr. William 
Rudd of Durham, to choose and 
pursde our studies, as we saw fit. 
Sus dereliction of us was inex- 
“spre, for Rudd was a youth of 
Page and a well-grounded 
_—. n the course of no long 

~? HOWever, doctor Morgan left 
,. ke and went to reside upon 
»» 4¥ing of Gainford in the bishop- 


rick of Durham, and I was turn- 
ed over to the reverend doctor 
Philip Young, professor of oratory 
in the university, and afterwards 
bishop of Norwich. What Mor- 
gan made a very light concern, 
‘oung made an absolute sinecure ; 
for.from him I never received 
a single lecture ; and I hope his 
lordship’s conscience was not much 
disturbed on my account; for, 
though he gave me free leave to be 
idle, I did not make idleness my 
choice. 

“In the last vear of my being 
under-graduate, when | commen- 
ced soph, in the very first act that 
was given out to be kept in the 
mathematical schools, I was ap- 
pointed to an opponency, when 
at that time I had not read a single 
proposition in Euclid; 1 had now 
been just turned over to Mr. 
Backhouse, the Westminster tutor, 
who gave regular lectures, and 
fulfilled the duties of his charge 
ably and conscientiously. Totally 
unprepared to answer the call now 
made upon me, and a quit myself 

2 in 
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in the schools, I resorted to him in 
my distress, and through his m- 
terference my name was withdrawn 
from the act; 1m the mean time I 
was sent tor by the master doctor 
Smith, the learned author of the 
well known ‘Treatises upon Optics 
and Harmonics, and the worthy 
successor to my _— grandfather 
Bentley, who strongly reprobated 
the neglect of my former tutors, 
and recommended me to lose no 
more time in prepwing myself for 
my degree, but to apply closely 
to my academical studies for the 
remainder of the year; which | 
assured him I would do. 

‘SAS T did not belong to Mr. Back- 
house til 1 had commenced soph, 
but nominally to those who left 
me to myself, Thad hitherto pur- 
sued those studies that were fami- 
liar to me, and indulged my pas- 
sion for the classics with an ardour 
that rarely knew any intermisston 
or relief. I certainly did not wat- 
tonly misuse my time, or yield to 
any even ot the slightest excesses 
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der ace committed me to mv own 


discretion und ntided in me. 1 
look back theretore upon this pecs 
riod of my hile with a tranquil con- 


scierjce 3; Leven dweil upen it with 


pecuinar deheht, tor within those 


maternal walls I passed years given 
up to study and those intellectual 
pure enjoyments, Which leave no 
selt-reproach, whilst with the works 
of my ancestors in my hands, and 
the impression of their examples on 
my heart, 1 flattered myself in the 
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for this I labor red, to slike: 
looked, and all my world y 
tred in my colk ve, Kvery scene 
brought to my mind the pleasing 
recollection of times past, oa fill. 
ed it with the animating hope of 
times to come: as my ec llegve due 
ties and attendances were occupa 
trons that L took pleasure in, pune. 
t iality and obedience did not put 


me to the trouble of an effort; for 
when to be employed ts our amuse. 
ment, there is no self-denial in not 
being tdle. If IT had then hada 
tutor, who would have systematized 
and arranged my studies, it would 
have been happy tor me; but I 
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with alterations and corrections 
in his own hand, neatly and le- 
bly written in a very small cha- 
racter. The possession of these 
hooks was most gratifying and ac- 
ceptable to me ; some few of them 
were extremely rare, and in the 
history I have given in The Obser- 
vers of the Greek writers, more 
rticularly of the comic poets 
gow lost, | have availed myselt of 
them, and I am vain enouch to 
believe no such collection of the 
scattered extracts, anecdotes and 
remains of those dramatists is any 
where else to be found. The do- 
nor of these books was the nephew 
of my grandfather, and inherited 
by will the whole of his library, 
which at his death was sold by auc- 
tion in Leicestershire, where he re- 
sided in his latter vears on his rec- 
tory of Nailstone: he was himself 
no inconsiderable collector, and it 
i much to be regretted that his 
executors took this method of dis- 
posing ot his hooks, by which they 
became dispersed in small lots a- 
mongst many country purchasers, 
who probably did not know their 
value. He was an accurate col- 
later, and for his judgement in edi- 
tions much resorted to bv doctor 
Mead, with whom he lived in great 
inmumacv. During the time that 
he resided in college, for he was 
one of the senior fellows of T'rinity, 
he gave me every possible proof, 
hot Ony in this instance of his do- 
nation, but in many others, of his 
favour and protection. 
Sat the same time, doctor Ri. 
chard alker, the friend of my 
grandfather, and viceem2 ter of the 
er tailed to distinguish 
¥ every kindness in his power. 
wthete rey! hea 8 me to his 
asachi] i me ad so often visited 
"aud, and which had rhe further 
ment with me, as having been the 
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residence of sir Isaac Newton, every 
relick of whose studies and experi- 
ments were respectfully preserved 
to the minutest particular, and 
pointed out to me by the good old 
vice-master with the most circum- 
stantial precision. He had many 
little anecdotes of my grandfather, 
which to me at least were interest- 
inv; and an old servant Deborah, 
whom he made a kind of compa- 
nion, and who was much in request 
for the many entertaining circum- 
stances she could narrate of sir 
Isaac Newton, when she waited 
upon him as his bedmaker, and also 
of doctor Bentley, with whom she 
lived forseveral years after sir Isaac 
left college, and at the death of my 
grandfather was passed over to 
doctor Walker, in whose service 
she died. 

** My mind in these happy days 
vas so tranquil, and my time passed 
in so uniform a tenor of study and 
retirement, that though it is a pe- 
riod pleasing to me to reflect upon, 
yet it furnishes little that is worthy 
to be recorded. { believe [ hardly 
ever employ ed niyse lf ups yr Knglish 
composinon, except on the event 
of the Prince of Wales’s death, 
when amongst others ] sent in 
my contribution of elegiac verses 
to the university volume, and very 
jadtfierent ones they were. ‘l'o my 
Latin declamations I paid my best 
attention; for these were recited 
publicly in the chapel after evening 
prayers on Saturdays, when it was 
open to all who chose to resort thi- 
ther, and we were generally flat- 
tered by pretty full audiences. 

“The year of trial now com- 
menced, for which, through the 
neglect of my tutors, I was, as an 
academical student, totally unpre- 
pared. Determined to use every 
effort in my power for redeemmg 
my lost time, 1 began a course of 
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study so apportioned as to allow 
myself but six hours sleep, to which 
I strictly adhered, tiving almost en- 
tirely upon milk, and using the 
cold bath very frequently. As I 
was then only seventeen years old, 
and of a frame by no means ro- 
bust, many of my friends remon- 
Strated against the severity of this 
regimen, and recommended more 
moderation; but the encouragement 
I met in the rapidity of my pro- 
gressthrough all the dry and ele- 
mentary parts of my studies deter- 
mined me to persist with ardour, 
and made me deaf to their advice. 
In the several branches of the me- 
chanies, hydrostatics, optics and 
astronomy, I consulted the best 
treatises, and made myself master 
of them; I worked all my propo- 
sitions, formed all my minutes, and 
even my thoughts, in Latin, where- 
by Tacquited a facility of expound. 
ing, solving and arguing in that 
language, in which I may presume 
to say I had advantages, which: 
some of the best of my contem- 
poraries in our public disputations 
were but too semsible of 3; tor so 
long as my knowledge of a ques- 
tion could supply matter for argu- 
ment, I never felt any want of 
terms for explanation. 

“ When I tound myself prepared 
to take my part in the public 
schools, I thirsted for the oppor- 
tunity, which I no longer dreaded ; 
and with this my ambition was soon 
gratined, beng appointed to keep 
an act, and three respectable op- 
ponents singled out against me, the 
rst ot which was looked up to as 
the best of the year. When his 
name was given out for disputa- 
tion the schocls never failed to be 
crowded, and as I had drawn my 
questions from Newton's Principia, 
I gave him fair scope for the dis- 
play of his superiority, and was 


3 


by all considered (for his fame tegy 
universal ) 29 a mere child in his 
hands, justly to be punished for my 
temerity, and self-devoted to com. 
plete confttation. I was nor only 
a mere novice in the schools, but 
also a perfect stranger to the gen 
tlemen opposed to me : when there. 
fore mounted on a bass in the ro« 
strum, which even then I conld 
scarcely overtop, I contemplated, 
m the person of my antagonist, a 
north-country black-bearded phi. 
losopher, who at an advanced a 
had been admitted at Saint John’s 
to qualify for holy orders (even at 
that time a finished mathematician 
and a private lecturer in those stu. 
dies), I did not wonder that the 
contrast of a beardless boy, pale 
and emaciated as I was then be. 
come, seemed to attract every bo- 
dy’s curiosity ; for after I had cone 
cluded my thests, which precedes 
the disputation, when he ascended 
his seat under the rostram of the 
moderator— 
With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem'd 
A pillar of strength; deep in his front 
enpraven 

Deliberation sate—sace he stood 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to beat 
The weight of mightiest argument—= 

«“ Formidable as he appeared, [ 
did not feel my spirits sink; for I 
had taken a very caretul survey of 
the ground I was upon, and thought 
myself prepared against any attack 
he could devise against me. I also 
saw that all advantages, resulting 
from the unequal terms on whick 
we engaged, were on my side : 
might « btain glory trom him, ant 
he could but little profit by a 
triumph over me. My heart wa 
in my cause, and proudly measut 
ing its importance by the crowd it 
had collected, armed, as I belies 
myself to be, in the full 18 
standing of my questions pe fect 
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act readiness in the language 
in which our disputations were to 
be carried on, I waited his attack 
amidst the hum and murmur of 
the assembly. His argument was 
purely mathematical, and sO en- 
veloped in the terms of his art, as 
made it somewhat difficult for me 
to discover where his syllogism 
inted, without those aids and de- 
ineations which our process did 
not allow of; I availed myself of 
my privilege to call for a repetition 
of it, when at once I caught the 
fallacy and pursued it with advan- 
tage, keeping the clue firm in hand 
till [completely traced him through 
all the windings of his labyrinth. 
The same success attended me 
through the rémaining seven ar- 
guments, which fell off in strength 
and subtlety, and his defence be- 
came sullen and morose, his lati- 
nity very harsh, inelegant, and em- 
barrassed, till I saw him descend 
with no very pleasant countenance, 
whilst it appeared evident to me 
that my whole audience were not 
displeased with the unexpected turn 
which our controversy had taken. 
He ought in course to have been 
succeeded by a second and third 
opponent y but our disputation had 
already been prolonged beyond the 
ume commonly allotted, and the 
“hools were broken up by the mo- 
derator with a compliment ad- 
Gressed to me in terms much out 
of the usual course on such occa- 
sions, 
ag it is allowable for me to 
‘Peak On such trifling events cir- 
cumstantially, and with the im- 
Pertance which at that time J at- 
ached to them, when I knew no- 
ng ot this great world beyond 
the of my college, I hope 
dea we 7 ~ read with can- 
fer a lone ~~ : all be pardoned 
ag tae told in my old age, 
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of the first triumph of my youth, 
earned by extreme hard labour, and 
gained at the risque and hazard of 
my health, by a perseverance in so 
severe a course of study as brought 
me ultimately to the very brink of 
the grave. 

“ Four times I went through 
these scholastic exercises in the 
course of the year, keeping two 
acts and as many first opponencies. 
In one of the latter, mo I was 
pitched against an ingenious stu- 
dent of my own college, I con- 
trived to form certain arguments, 
which by a scale of deductions so 
artfully drawn, and involving con- 
sequences, which, by mathematical 
gradations (the premises being once 
granted), led to such unforeseen 
contutation, that even my tutor Mr. 
Backhouse, to whom I previously 
imparted them, was effectually trap- 
ped, and could as little parry them 
as the gentleman who kept the act, 
or the moderator, who filled the 
chair. 

“ The last time I was called upon 
to keep an act in the schools, I 
sent in three questions to the mo- 
derator, which he withstood as be- 
ing all mathematical, and required 
me to conform to the usage of pro- 
posing one nontinedall question 
in the place of that which I should 
think fit to withdraw. This was 
ground I never liked to take, and 
I appealed against his requisition : 
the act was accordingly put by, 
till the matter of right should be 
ascertained by the statutes of the 
University, and in the result of that 
inquiry it was given for me, and 
my questions stood. This litiga- 
tion between the moderator and an 
under-graduate, whose interest in 
the distribution of honours at the 
ensuing degree laid so much at the 
mercy of his report, made a consi- 
derable stir, and gave rise to much 
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conversation; so that when this 
long suspended act took place, not 
only the floor of the schools was 
filled with the juniors, but many 
of high standing in the university 
assembled in the gallery. The 
moderator had nominated the same 
gentleman as my firstopponent, who 
no doubt felt every motive to re- 
new the contest, and bring me to 
a proper sense of my presumption. 
The term was now drawing near 
to its close, and I began to teel 
very sensibly the effects of my too 
intense application, my whole frame 
being debilitated in a manner that 
warned me I had not long to con- 
tinue my course of labour without 
the interruption of some serious at- 
tack; I had in fact the seeds of a 
rheumatic fever lurking in my con- 
stitution, and was led between two 
of my friends and fellow collegians 
to the schools in avery feeble state. 
J was, however, intellectually alive 
to all the purposes of the business 
we were upon; and when I observed 
that the moderator exhibited sym- 
ptoms of indisposition by resting his 
head upon the cushion on his desk, 
I cut short my thesis to make way 
for my opponent, who had hardly 
brought his argument to bear, when 
the moderator, on the plea of sud- 
den indisposition, dismissed me with 
a speech, which, though tinctured 
with some petulance, had more of 
praise in it than I expected to re- 
ceive. 

“] yielded now to advice, and 
paid attention to my health, tiil 
we were cited to the senate house 
to be examined for our bachelor’s 
degree. It was hardly ever my lot, 
during that examination, to. enjoy 
any respite. I seemed an object 
singled out as every man’s mark, 
and was kept perpetually at the 
table under the process of que- 
stion andanswer. My constitution 
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had just held me UP to the er 
piration ot the scrutiny, and | = 
mediately hastened to my own 
home to alarm my parents with m 
ghastly looks, and soon fell ill of g 
rheumatic tever, which for the space 
of six months kept me hovering 
between life and death. The skill 
of my physician, the aforemention. 
ed doctor Wallis, of Stamford, 
and the tender attention of the dear 
friends about me, rescued me at 
length, and I recovered under their 
care. Whilst I was in this state 
I had the pleasure of hearing. from 
Cambridge of the high station, 
which had been adjudged to me 
amongst (be wranglers of my year, 
and | further understood how much 
I was indebted to the generous sup. 
port of that very moderator, whom 
I had thwarted in the matter of my 
questians, for this adjudication so 
much in my favour and perhaps 
above my merits, for my know. 
ledge had been hastily attained: 
a conduct so candid on the part of 
the reverend Mr. Ray (fellow of 
Corpus Christi, and the moderator, 
of whom I have been speaking), 
was ever remembered by me with 
gratitude and respect: Mr. Ray 
was afterwards domestic chapiam 
to the archbishop ot Canterbury, 
and when I was resident m tow 
I waited upon him at Lambeth 
palace to express my sensibility of 
the very liberal manner m which 
he had protected me. 

‘© [ now found myself in a sta 
tion of ease and credit in my M- 
tive college, to which I was at- 
tached by every tie that could en- 
dear it to me. | had changed my 
under-graduate’s gown, and 0 
tained my degree of bachelor ‘ 
arts with honours hardly ¢ 
by pains the more severe because 
so long postponed : and now tl ; 
have been seemingly too cont 
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in tracing my own particular pro- 
ress through these exercises, to 
which the candidate for a degree 
at Cambridge must of necessity 
conform, it is not merely because 
I can quote my privilege for my 
excuse, but because I would most 
earnestly impress upon the atten- 
tion of my reader the extreme use- 
fulness of these academical exer- 
cises and the studies appertaining 
to them, by which I consider all 
the purposes of an university edu- 
cation are completed ; and so con- 
vinced am I of this, that I can 
hardly allow myself to call that 
an education, of which they do not 
make a part: if therefore I am to 
speak for the discipline of the 
schools, ought I not first to show 
that 1 am speaking irom expe- 
rience, without which opinions pass 
for nothing ? Having therefore first 
demonstrated what my experience 
of that discipline has been, 1 have 
the authority of that, as far as it 
gees, for an opinion in its favour, 
which every observation of my life 
has since contributed to establish 
and confirm. What more can any 
system of education hold out to 
those, who are the objects ot it, 
than public honours to distinguish 
merit, public exercises to awaken 
emulation, and public examina- 
tons, which cannet be passed with- 
out extorting some exertion even 
from the indolent, nor can be a- 
voided without a marked disgrace 
to the compounder ? Now if I have 
any knowledge of the world, any 
msight into the minds and charac- 
ters of those, whom I have had 
Spportunities of knowing (and few 
ave lived more and longer a- 
tome mankind), all my observa- 

tend to convinces me that 
© 8 no profession, no art, no 
Ly or condition in life, to 

the studies I have been speak- 
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ing of will not apply and come in 
aid with profit and advantage. 
‘That mode of investigation, step 
by step, which crowns the process 
of the student by the demonstration 
and discovery of positive and ma- 
thematical truth, must of necessity 
so exercise and train him in the 
habits of following up his subject, 
be it what it may, and working out 
his proofs, as cannot fail to find 
their uses, whether he, who has 
them, dictates from the pulpit, 
argues at the bar, or declaims in 
the senate; nay, there is no lot, 
no station (I repeat it with con- 
fidence), be it either social or se- 
questered, conspicuous or obscure, 
professional or idly independent, in 
which the man, once exercised in 
these studies, though he shall af- 
terwards neglect them, will not to 
his comfort experience some men- 
tal powers and resources, in which 
their influence shall be felt, though 
the channels that conducted it 
may from disuse have become ob- 
scure, and no longer to be traced. 

‘“ Hear the crude opinions, that 
are let loose upon society im our 
table conversations ; mark the wild 
and wandering arguments, that are 
launched at random without ever 
hitting the mark they should be 
levelled at : what does all this noise 
and nonsense prove, but that the 
talker has indeed acquired the flue 
ency of words, but never known 
the exercise of thought, or attended 
to the development of a single 
proposition? Telt him that he 
ought to hear what may be said 
on the other side of the question— 
he agrees to it, and either begs 
leave to wind up with a few words 
more, which he winds and wire- 
draws without end ; or having pau- 
sed to hear, hears with impatience 
a very little, foreknows every thing 
you had further to say, cuts short 
yout 
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your argument, and bolts in upon 
you with—an answer to that ar- 
gument ?-—No ; with a continua. 
tion of his own gabble; and, ha- 
ving stifled you with the torrent 
of his trash, places your con- 
tempt to the credit of his own ca- 
pacity, and foolishly conceives he 
talks with reason because he has 
not patience to attend to any rea- 
soning but his own. 

“ What are all the quirks and 
quibbles, that skirmishers in con- 
troversy catch hold of to escape 
the point of any argument, when 
pressed upon them? If a laugh, a 
yeer, a hit of mimickry, or buf- 
foenery cannot parry the attack, 
they find themselves disarmed of 
the only weapons they can wield, 
and then, though truth should stare 
them in the tace, they will affect 
not to see it; instead of receiving 
conviction as the acquirement of 
something, which they had not 
themselves and have gained from 
you, they regard it as an insult to 
their understandings, and row sul- 
len and resentful; they will then 
tell you they shali leave you to 
vour own opintons, they shall say 
no more, and with an air of im- 

ortance wrap themselves up ina 
Pind of contemptuous ind ference, 
when their reason for saying no- 
thing is only because they, have 
nothing more to say. How many 
of this cast of character are to be 
met. with in the world every man 
of the world can witness. 

“There are also others, whose 
Vivacity of imagination having ne- 
ver felt the trammels of a syllos 
gsm is for ever flying off into di- 
gression and display— 

tencam 


Quo 
formas? 
“To attempt at hedging in these 


euckows is but lost labour. These 
gentlemen are very entertaining as 


nodo mutantem Protea 
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long as novelties with no meahi 
can entertain you; they have » 
reat variety of opinions, which, 
if you Oppose, they do not defend, 
and if you agree with, they desert 
Their talk is like the wild notes of 
birds, amongst which you shall dis 
stinguish some of pleasant tone, but 
out of which you compose no tune 
or harmony of song. These men 
would have set down Archimedes 
for a fool when he danced for jor 
at the solution of a proposition, 
and mistaken Newton for a made 
man, when im the surplice, which 
he put on for chapel over night, hé 
was found the next morning in the 
same place and posture, fixed in 
profound meditation on his theory 
of the prismatic colours. So great 
1s their distaste for demonstration, 
ther think ro truth is worth the 
waiting for; the mountain most 
come to them, they are not by half 
so complaisaut as Mahomet. They 
are not easily reconciled to truisms, 
but have no pasticular objection to 
impossibilities. For argument they 
have no ear; it docs not touch 
them; it tetters fancy, and dulls 
the edge of reparye ; if by chance 
they tind themselves m an unte 
nuble position, and wit is not at 
hand to help them out of it, they 
will take up with a pun, and ride 
home upon a horseslaugh: they 
can't keep their ground, they won't 
wait to Ix attacked and driven out 
of it. Whilst a reasoning man will 
be picking his way out of a dilem- 
ma, they, who never reason at all, 
jump over it, and land themselves 
at once upon new ground, w 
they take an imposing attitude, 
escape pursuit. Whatever these 
men do, whether they talk, of write, 
or act, it is without deliberation 
without consistency, without the 
Having no expanse of mind, od 
can comprehend only in part; 7 Hf 








yut 


‘ill promise an epic poem, and 
duce an epigram. In short, 
they glitter, pass away and are tor- 
gotten; their outset makes a show 
of mighty things, they stray out of 
their course into by-ways and obli- 
guities, and when out of sight of 
their contemporaries, are for ever 
lost to posterity. 
“When characters of this sort 
eome under our observation, it is 
easy to discover that their levities 
and frivolities have their source in 
the errors and defects of education, 
for it is evident they have not been 
trained in any principles of right 
reasoning. Therefore it is that I 
hold in such esteem the academical 
studies pursued at Cambridge, and 
regard their exercises in the mathe- 
matical schools, and their exami. 
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nations in the theatre, as forming 
the best system which this country 
offers for the education of its youth. 
Persuaded as Lam of this, ] must 
confess | have ever considered the 
election of scholuts from the col- 
lege of Eton to that of King’s in 
Cambridve, as a bar greatly tn 
their distavour, forasmuch as by 
the constitution of that college they 
are not subjected to the same pro- 
cess far attamning their degrees, and 
of course the study ot the mathe- 
miutics makes no part of their sy- 
stem, but is merely optional. I 
leave this remark to those who may 
think it worthy of their consideras 
tion. Undersgraduates of ‘Trinity 
co'lege, whether elected irom West+ 
minster or not, have no such exe 
cemptions.” 








“7 RETURN to my narrative— 
| hada house in Queen-Amme- 
Street-West, at the corner of Wim. 
pole-street, I lived there many 
years; my friend Mr. Fitzherbert 
ived in the same street, and Mr. 
Burke nearly opposite to me. I was 
surprised one morning at an early 
hour by a visit from an old clergy- 
man, the reverend Decimus Rey- 
nolds. I knew there was such a 
Person im existence, and that he 
Was the son of bishop Reynolds by 
my father’s aunt, and of course his 
frst cousins; but I had never seen 
“mto my knowledge in my lite, 
and he came now at an hour when I 
¥as so particularly engaged, that I 
ad ave denied myself to him 
ut that he had called once or twice 
ore and been disappointed of 
eog me. I had my office papers 
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{ From the Same. ] 





before me, and my wife was make 
ing my tea, that 1 mightwvet down 
to Whitehall in time tor my busi- 
ness, and the coach was waiting 
at the door. He was shown into 
the room; a more uncouth person, 
habit and address was hardly to be 
met with: he advanced, stopped, 
and stood staring with his eyes fixed 
upon me for some time, when, 
putting his hand into x pocket in 
the lining of the breast of his coat, 
he drew out an old packet of papers 
rolled up and tied with whip-cord, 
and very ceremoniously desired me 
to peruse it. I begged to know 
what it was; for it was a work of 
time to unravel the knots—he re- 
plied—* My will’—aAnd what am 
1 to do with your will, sir 2—« My 
‘ heir—’ Well, sir, and who js your 
heir? (1 really did not understand 
him )— 
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him) —¢ Richard Cumberland— 
look at the date—left it to you 
‘twenty years ago—my whole es- 
*tate—real and personal—come 
* to town on purpose—brought up 
© my title deeds—put them into 
¢ your hands—sien a deed ot gitt, 
¢ and make them over to you hard 
© and fast.’ 

«¢ Ali this while I had net looked 
at his will; I did not know he had 
any property, or, if he had, I had 
no guess where it lay, nor did I 
so much as know whereabouts he 
lived. In the mean time he deli- 
vered himself in so strange a style, 
by starts and snatches, with long 

auses and strong sentences, that 
suspected him to be deranged, 
and | saw by the expression of my 
wite’s countenance, that she was 
under the same suspicion also. I 
now cast my eye upon the will; I 
found my name there as his heir 
under a date of twenty years past; 
it was therefore no sudden caprice, 
and I conjured him to tell me if he 
had any cause of quarrel or dis- 
pleasure with his nearer relations. 
Upon this he sate down, took some 
time to compose himself (for he 
had been greatly agitated), and ha- 
ving recovered his spirits, answered 
me deliberately and calmly, that 
he had no immediate matter of 
offence with his relations, but he 
had no obligations to them of any 
sort, and had been entirely the 
founder of his own fortune, which 
by mariage he had acquired and 
by @conomy improved. I stated 
to him that my friend and cousin, 
Mr. Richard Reynolds of Paxton 
in Huntingdonshire, was his natural 
heir, and a man of most unexcep- 
tionable worth and good character : 
he did not deny it, but he was 
wealthy and childless, and hehad be- 
queathed it to me, as his will would 
testify, twenty years ago, as being 
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the representative of the maternal 
branch of his family: in fine he 
required of me to accompany h 
to my conveyancer, and dire 
positive deed of gift to be drawy 
up, for which purpose he had 
broucht his title deeds with him, 
and should leave them in my 
hands. He added, in further vin 
dication of his motives, that my 
father had been ever his most vas 
lued triend, that he had constantly 
witched my conduct and serut. 
nized my character, although he 
had not seen occasion to establish 
any personal acquaintance with me, 
Upon this explanation, and the 
evidence of his having inherited no 
atom ot his fortune from his pater. 
nal line, I accepted his bounty s 
far as to appoint the next morning 
for calling on Mr. Heron, who 
then had chambers in Gray’s Ina, 
when | would state the case to 
him, and reter myself to his judg. 
ment and good counsel. The re 
sult of my conference with the late. 
ly deceased sir Richard Heron 
was the insertion of a clause of te 
sumption, empowering the donor 
to revoke his deed at any future 
time when he should see fit, and 
this clause I particularly pointed 
out to my benetactor when he sign. 
ed the deed. 

“Jt was with difficulty I pre 
vailed upon him to admit tt, 
can witness to the uneasiness it gave 
him, whilst he prophetically sad 
I had left him exposed to the sol 
citations and remonstrances of bis 
nephews, and that the ume migit 
come, when in the debility ait 
and irresolution of mind, he might 
be pressed into a revocation ot 
what he had decided upon as the 
most deliberate act of his life. 

«“ My kind old friend st to 
long siege before he suffered ™ 
prediction to take place 5. tor on 
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pot till after nearly pag ocd of 
gainterrupted cordiality, that, weak 
and wearied out by importunitys 
be capitulated with his besiegers, 
and sending his nephew into my 
house in Queen-Anne-street uneX- 
pectedly one morning, surprised 
me with a demand, that I would 
render back the whole of his title 
deeds: 1 delivered them up exactly 
as [had received them; his mes- 
wager put them into his hackney 
coach and departed. 

« Inconsequence of this proceed- 
ing Laddressed the tollowing letter 
to the reverend Mr. Decimus Rey- 
aolds at Clophill in Bedtordshire. 

«¢ Queen-Anne-strect, 
‘Monday 13th Jan. 1779. 
‘ Dear sir, 

*} received your letter by the 
‘conveyance of major George Rey- 
‘nolds, and, in obedience to your 
‘commands, have resigned into his 
‘hands all your title deeds, in- 
‘trusted to my custody. I would 
‘have had a schedule taken of them 
‘by Mr. Kipling for your better 
‘satisfaction and security ; but as 
: your directions were peremptory, 
‘and major Reynolds, who was 
‘ill, might have been prejudiced 
‘by any delay, I thought it best 
‘to put them into his hands with- 
‘out turther form, which be as- 
‘sured IT have done without the 
‘omission of one, for they have 
‘lain under seal at my banker’s 
‘ever since they have been com- 
mitted to my care. 

/ Rh eres motives may govern 
oe ear sir, for recalling either 
Ke confidence, | or your bounty, 
ion wil and my family, be assured 
_ Jou will still possess and retain my 
_ Sratitude and esteem. I have only 
_. second time lost a father, and 
,_-m now too much in the habit 
engl @PPointment and misfor- 

? HOt tO acquiesce with pa- 

“ence under the dispensation. 
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‘You well can recollect, that 
‘ your first bounty was unexpected 
‘and unsolicited: it would have 
‘ been absolute, if Lhad not thought 
‘it for my reputation to make it 
‘conditional, and subject to your 
revocation: perhaps I did not be- 
‘lieve you would revoke it, but 
since you have been induced to 
wish it, believe me I rejoice in 
the retlection, that every thing 
has been done by me for your 
accommodation, and I had rather 
my children should inherit an 
honourable poverty, than an am- 
‘ple patrimony, which caused the 
viver of it one moment of regret. 
‘I believe | have some few pa- 
pers still at ‘Tetworth, which I 
received from you in the country. 
I shall shortly go down thither, 
‘and will wait upon you with them. 
‘At the same time, if you wish 
to have the original conveyance 
of your lands, as drawn up by sir 
Richard Heron, | shall obey you 
by returning it: the uses being 
cancelled, the form can be of hit- 
tle value, and I can bear in me- 
mory your former goodness with- 
out such a remembrancer. 

‘Mrs. Cumberland and my 
daughters join me in love and re- 
spects to you and Mrs. Reynolds, 
whom by this occasion I beg to 
thank for al) her kindness to me 
and mine. | spoke yesterday to 
sir Richard Heron’ [sir Richard 
Heron was chief secretary in Ire- 
land.) ‘and pressed with more 
than common earnestness upon 
him to fulfil your wishes in fa- 
vour of Mr. Decimus Reynolds 
in Irekand. It would be much 
satisfaction to me to hear the deeds 
came safe to hand, and I hope 
you will favour me with a line to 
say SO. 
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“ T have been the more particu- 
lar in the detail of this transac- 
tion, because I had been unfairly 
represented by a relation, whom tn 
the former part of these memoirs 
I have recorded as the friend of 
my youth ; a man, whom J dearly 
loved, and towards whom I had 
conducted myself through the whole 
progress of this atrair with the strict- 
est honour and good faith, volun- 
tarily subjecting myself, the tather 
ot Six children, to be deprived of 
a valuable gift, which the bestower 
of it wished to have been absolute 
and irrevocable. 

“ That relation is vet living, and 
by some tew years anolider manthan 
Yam. Though I mav have ceased 
to live in Ais remembrance, he has 
not lost his place in my _ affection 
and regard. I wish him health 
and happiness for the remainder of 
his days, and, in the perfect con- 
sciousness of having merited more 
kindness than I have received, bid 
him heartily farewel. 

“There was more celebrity at- 
tached to the success of a new play 
in the days ef which I am speak. 
ing, thanin the present time, when 
Portents and prodigies are grown so 

trequent, 
That they have lost their name. 

“The happy hit of The West In- 
dian drew a conside:able resort of 
the friends and followers of the 
Muses to my house. I was super- 
latively blest in a wife, who conduct- 
ed my family with due attention to 
my circumstances, yet with every 
elegance and comfort that could 
render it a welcome and agreeable 
rendezvous to my guests. I had 
six children, whose birth-days were 
comprised within the period of six 
years, and they were by no means 
trained and educated with that lax- 
ity of discipline, which renders so 
many houses terrible to the visitor, 
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and almost justifies Foote jn his 
professed veneration for the cha 
racter of Herod. My young elite 
stood like little soldiers to be re. 
viewed by those who wished to 
have them drawn up for inspection 
and were dismissed like soldiers a 


rs at 
a word, 


Vew parents had more 
excuse for being vain than my wife 
and I had; for ] may be allowed 
to say my daughters even then gave 
promise of that grace and beanty, 
tor which they afterwards became 
so generally and so conspicuously 
noticed ; and my four bovs were 
not behind them in form or feature, 
though hot climates and hard duty 
by sea and land, in the service of 
their king and country, bave laid 
two of them in distant graves, and 
rendered the survivors war-worn 
veterans before their time. Even 
poor Fitzherbert, my unhappy and 
lamented friend, with all his fond 
benignity of soul, could not with 
his caresses introduce a relaxation 
of discipline in the ranks of our 
small infantry ; and though Gar 
rick could charm a circle of them 
about him whilst he acted the tur, 
key-cocks, and peacocks, and water- 
wagtails to their infinite and unde. 
scribable amusement, yet at the 
word, or even look of the mother, 
Ai motus a@nimorum were instantly 
composed, and order re-established, 
wheneverit became time to release 
their generous entertainer from the 
trouble of his exertions. 

« Ah! I would wish the world 
to believe, that they take but a 
very short and impartial estimate 
of that departed character, who 
only appreciate him as the best 
actor in the world: he was more 
and better than that excellence # 
lone could make him by 4 thou- 
sand estimable qualities, and mach 
as I enjoyed his company, IBA 
been more gratified by the ems 
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tions of his heart than by the sal- 
ties of his fancy and imagination. 
Nature had done so much for him, 
that he could not helf being an 
actor; she gave him a frame of 
Pay manageable a proportion, and 
from its flexibility so perfectly un- 
der command, that by its aptitude 
and elasticity he could draw it out 
to ft any sizes of character, that 
tragedy could offer to him, and 
emtract it to any scale of ridi- 
culous diminution, that his Abel 
Dragger, Scrub or Pribble could 
require of him to sink it to. His 
eye in the mean time was so pene- 
trating, so speaking; his brow so 
moveable, and all his teatures so 
plastic, and so accommodating, 
that wherever his mind impelled 
them they would go, and betore 
his toncue could give the text, his 
countenance would express the spi- 
rt and the passion of the part he 
was encharged with. 

“J always studied the assort- 
ment of the characters, who ho- 
noured me with their company, so 
as never to bring uncongenial hu- 
mours into contact with each other. 
How often have 1 seen all the ob- 
jects of society frustrated by inat- 
tention to the proper grouping of 
the guests | The sensibility ot some 
men of genius 1s so quick and cap- 
ions, that you must first consider 
whom they can be happy with, be- 
fore you can promise ‘ourself any 
happiness with them. A. rivalry 
im wit and humour will oftentimes 
render both parties silent, and put 
them on their euard; if a chance 
hit, or lucky sally, on the part of 
4 competitor, engrosses the ap- 
pause of the table, ten to one if 
te stricken cock ever crows upon 
the prt again: a matter-of-fact man 
wil make a pleasant fellow sullen, 
#¢ 2 sullen fellow, if provoked by 


raillery, will disturb the comforts 
of the whole society. 

It is tiresome listening to the 
nonsense of those who can talk now 
thing else ; but nonsense talked by 
men of wit and understanding, in 
the hour of relaxation, is of the very 
finest essence of conviviality, and a 
treat delicious to those who have 
the sense to comprehend it. I have 
known, and could name, many who 
understood this art in its perfec. 
tion ; but as it implies a trust in the 
company, not always to be risked, 
their practice of it was not very 
frequent. 

“ Raillery is of all weapons the 
most dangerous and two-edged ; of 
course it ought never to be han- 
dled, but by a gentleman, and ne- 
ver sould be played with, but 
upon a gentleman: the familiarity 
of a low-born vulgar man is dread 
ful; his raillery, his jocularity, like 
the shaking of a water-spaniel, cam 
never fail to soil you with some 
sprinkling of the dunghill, out of 
which he sprung. 

«“ A disagreement about a name 
or a date will mar the best story 
that was ever put together. Sir 
Joshna Reynolds luckily could not 
hear an interrupter of this sort; 
Joknson would not hear, or, if he 
heard him, would not heed him; 
Soame Jenyns heard him, heeded 
him, set him right, and took up 
his tale, where he had left it. with 
out any diminution of its humour, 
adding only a few more twists to 
his snuff-box, afew more taps up- 
on the lid of it, with a prepara. 
tory grunt or two, the invariable 
forerunners of the amenity that was 
at the heeis of them. He was the 
man who bore his part in all so- 
cieties with the most even temper 
and undisturbed hilarity, of all the 
good companions whom I ever 

knew. 
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knew. He came into your house 
at the very moment you had put 
upon your card; he dressed him- 
self to do your party honour 1 all 
the colours of the jay; his lace 
indeed had long since Jost its lustre, 
but his coat had faithtully retained 
its cut since the days when gentle- 
men wore embroidered figured vel- 
vets with short sleeves, boot cuffs 
and buckram skirts: as nature had 
cast him in the exact mould of an 
ill-made pair of stiff stays, he tol- 
lowed her so close in the tashion 
of his coat, that it was doubted 
if he did not wear them: be- 
cause he had a protuberant wen 
just under his pole, he wore a wig, 
that did not cover above halt his 
head. His eyes were protruded 
like the eyes of the lobster, who 
wears them atthe end of his teelers, 
and yet there was room between 
one of these and his nose tor ano- 
ther wen that added nothing to his 
beauty ; yet L heard this good man 
very innocently remark, when Gib- 
bon published isis History, that he 
wondered any body so ugly could 
write a book. 

«“ Such was the exterior of a man, 
who was the charm ot the circle,and 
gave a zest to every company he 


came into; his pleasantry was of 


a sort peculiar to himself; it har- 
monized with every thing ; it was 
like the bread to our dinner; voudid 
not perhaps make it the whoie, or 
prinetpal part, cf your meal, but it 
was an admirable and wholesome 
auxiliary to your other viands. 
Soame Jenyns told you no long sto- 
rics, engrossed not much of your at- 
tention, and wasnot angry with those 
that did; his thouchts were original, 
and were apt to have a very whim. 
sical affinity to the paradox in 
them: he wrote verses upon dan- 


cing 
evil, 





yet he was a very indiflerent 


and prose upon the origin of 






metaphysician and a worse dances 
il-nature and personality, with ¢ : 
single exception of his lines y 

Johnson, I never heard yl] from 
his lips; those lines | in 


x 


have for- 
gotten, though IL believe I was the 
first person to whom he recited 
them; they were very bad, but he 
had been told that Johnson ridi 
culed his metaphysics, and some of 
us had just then been making ex 
temporary epitaphs upon each 
other: though his wit was harm 
less, yet the general cast of it was 
ironical; there was a terseness in 
his repartees, that had a play of 
words as well as of thought, as 
when speaking of the ditference be. 
tween laying out money upon land, 
or purchasing into the funds, he 
said, ‘One was principal without 
‘interest, and the other interest 
‘without principal.’ Certain it is 
he had a brevity of expression, that 
never hung upon the ear, and you 
felt the pomt in the very moment 
that he made the push. Tt waste 
ther to be lamented that his lady 
Mrs. Jenyns had so great a respect 
tor his good SAVINGS, and $0 iM. 
perfect a recollection of them ; for 
thouvh she always prefaced her te- 
citals of them with—es Mr. Jenva 
sajys- -it was not always cvhat Mr. 
Jenvns said, and never, T am apt 
to think, ar Mr. Jenyns said ; but 
she was an excellent old lady, and 
twirled her fan with as much mt 
chanical address as her ingenious 
husband twirled his snufi-box 

“ The brilliant vivacity of Gar 
tick was subject to be clouded; 
little flying stories had too much of 
ntion, and more of bis credit 


his attention, 
uid have had; and 


than they shor 
certainly there were too many 
blers, who had access to his cate 
‘There was some precaution neces 
the company you assoe 
our tabie; 


Fitr- 


sary as to 
ciated with him at j 
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Fiteherbert unders stood that in ge- 
peral admirably well, yet he told 

me of a certain day, when Garrick, 
= had perhaps been put a litt! 
out of his way, and Was missing 
from the ¢€0 anes ny, was found h 
the back yarc 1 acting a turkeyscock 
toa black-boy, who was caj ering 


r= 


- 


for joy, and coath wally crying out 

w=‘ Massa Gar ick, do co make 
‘melaugh: I shall die with laugh- 
‘ine—” ' he Slory ] have no 
doubt is true j but I rather think it 
indicates the very contrary from a 
tuffled temper, and marks good 
humour in its strongestlight. ‘i’o 
ive amusement t children, and 


‘ 
' ° ’ } 


to take pleasure in the act, 1s such 
asymptom of suavity as can never 
be mistaken. 

* [made a visit with him, bv Ins 
own proposal, to Foote at Purson’s 
Green; L have heard it said he was 
reserved and uneasy im his com- 
pany; I never ; him more at 
Case ANd in al i eT flow ol s’ ivits 
than on that occ: a 19% , 

“Where a ] ud-tongued taiker 
was in company, Edmund Burke 
declined al] cl ms upon attention, 


net % s%% - 
and Samuel Jotun ily whose ears 
were 1 ft qu - d mM lent them 


to his c hnversati i mip ale wd cece 
a¢ Wan, and (oN ired hist lent 

:adull damping matter- 
‘1 the eilervescence 
inrivalied humour, 


“ But [ remember - full well, 
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7 . 
He seemed overjoyed to see us, ens 
°.% 


J 
vaved us to stay, waiked with us 


ma lis garden, and read to us some 
scenes roughly sketched tor his 
Maid of Bath. His dinner was 
quite good enough, and his wine 
superlative: Sir Robert Fletcher, 
who had served tn the East Indies, 
dropt in before dinner and made the 
fourth of our party: when we had 
passed about two hours in perfect 
harmony and hilarity, G: wrick call- 
itor his tea, and sir Robert rosé 
to depart. ‘There was an unlucky 
screen in the room that Ind the 
door, and behind which sir Roe« 
bert hid himself for some purpo: 5 
whether natural or artificial | know 
net; but Foote, st peerns bin 
gone, instantly began io play off 
Ins ridicule at the expence ot his 
departed « vucst, I must confess it 
was (in the cant phrase) 4 way that 
he had, and just now a very une 
bias KJ Wal , for sir Robert, bolting 
from bx hind the screen, cried out— 
‘| an not go sys l‘oote 3; spare 


pa 
‘me till IL am of Dearne 3 and 
‘now with your "" ave L will stay 


"19 ,7 
¢ tiit taese 


ac BEN. I oF: ‘ . 
‘then vou shall amuse me a 


; : , 
‘ ’ ‘, a VT! . 
S cd) - tS you AAV AnlUsed them 


pentlemen depart, and 
® hare 


“ A remonstrance of this sort 
Was an clectric sho k that could 
not be parried. No wit could fur- 
nish an evasion, no explanation 
could suffice tor an excuse. ‘The 
otlended gentleman was to the full 
as angry as a brave man ought to 
be with an untortunate Wit, who 
posses ed very little of that qualityy 
which he abounded in, This event, 
ar ] ra T ‘ota 
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, 
li presence 


nind, gave occasion to Garrick 
to display his genius and good-na- 
ture in their brightest lustre: I nee 


e « . * 97 
Ver saw Dim m a more aniavie 
livht: the infinite address and in- 
£ Tuts that he exfiiuited, mi solt- 


ening 
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~ening the enraged guest, and re- 


conciling him to pass over an af- 
front, as gross as could well be put 
upon a man, were at once the most 
comicand the most complete | ever 
witnessed. Why was not James 
Boswell present to have recorded 
the dialogue and the action of the 
scene? My stupid head only car- 
ried away the effect of it. It was 
as if Diomed (who being the son 
of Tydeus was I conclude a great 
hero in a small compass) had been 
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shielding Thersites from the wrat); 
ot Ajax; and so wrathtul Was our 
Ajax, that if I did not recollect 
there was 4 certain actor at Delhi 
_ in the heieht of the massacre 
charmed away the furious pascee 
of Nadir Shaw, and unelaaa 
nant of the city, J should say this 
Was a victory without a parallel, 
1 hope Foote was very grateful ; 
but when a man has been com. 
pletely humbled, he is not verry 
tond of recollecting it.” 
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[From the same. ] 


os F Doctor Richard Bentley, 

my maternal grandfather, | 
shall next take leave to speak. Of 
him 1 have perfect recollection. 
His petson, his dignity, his hm- 
guave and his love fixed my early 
attention, and stamped both his 
image and his words upon my me- 
mory. His liicrary works are 
known to all, his private character 
is std] misunderstood by many ; 
to that [ shall contine myself, and, 
putting aside the enthusiasm of a 
descendant, I can assert, with the 
veracity of a biographer, that he 
was neither cynical, as some have 
represented lim, nor overbearing 
and fastidious in the degree, as he 
his been described by many. 
Swift, when he foisted him into his 
vulgar Battle of the Bools, neither 
lowers Bentley's fame nor elevates 
his own; and the petulant poet, 
who thought he had hit his man- 
ner, when he made him hauehtily 
call to Walker for his hat, fave a 
copy as lite like the character of 
Bentley, as his translation is like the 
onsinal of Homer. That doctor 
Walker, vice-master of Trinity- 


college, was the friend of my 
grandtather, and a trequent guest 
at his table, 1s true; but it wasnot 
in doctor Bentley’s nature to treat 
him with contempt, nor did his 
harmless character inspire it. As 
for the hat, I must acknowledge g 
was of formidable dimensions, yet 
I was accustomed to trest it with 
great familiarity, and if it had ever 
been further from the hand of its 
owner than the peg upon the back 
of his great arm-chair, I might 
have been dispatched to fe®h It 
for he was disabled by the palsy m 
his latter days; but the hat never 
strayed fiom its place. and Pope 
found an office for Walker, that | 
can well believe he was never come 
missioned.to in his life. 

“ ] had a sister somewhat eldet 
than mvself. Had there been any 
of that sternness in My grandfather 
which ig so falsely imputed to him, 
it may well be supposed We shovld 
have b< en awed mto silence im his 
presence, to which we were te 
mitted every day. Nothing can 
further fronsthe truth ; he was 


4 ois - ial 
unweat i J patron and wai” 
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of all our hildish sports and sallies; 
at all times ready to detach him- 
wif from any topic of convers: ition 
to take an interest and bear his part 
‘a our amusements. The eager 
curiosity natural to our age, and 
the questions It gave birth to, so 
teazing to many “parents, ne, on 
the contrary, attended to and en- 
couraged, as the claims of infant 
reason never to be evaded or a- 
hused, strongly recommending, 
that to all such enquiries answer 
should be given according to the 
strictest truth, and information 
dealt to us in the acts terms, as 
asacred duty never to be departed 
from. I have broken in upon him 
many atime in his hours of study, 
when he would put his book aside, 
rin his hand-bell for his servant, 
and be led to his shelves to take 
down a picture-book fev my amuse- 
ment. I do not say that his good- 
nature always gained its object, as 
the pictures which his books genes 
tally supplied me with were anato- 
mical drawings of dissected bodies, 
very little calculated to communi- 
cate delight; but he had nothing 
better to “produce ; and surely such 
an effort on his part, however un- 
tecessful, was no feature of 
cynic: a cynic rhonld be mare of 
iterner in ff. I have had from him 
at times, whilst sta ding at his 
elbow, a complete and entert: ining 
Marrative of ie school-boy days, 

with the ¢! Characters of his different 
Masters very humorou: ly dis) played, 
and the pu; lishm ents 


esc ribe d, 
care th they at times would wrong- 


uly iaflicg up hun for 
to he idle and rome of his 
tack, © I hen th e dunces,’ he would 
8Y, ‘could not discover that 1 
a was pond lering itin mv mind, and 
ting it more firmly in m vy me- 
mory, than if I had bee: 
tt Out amor rst Pye 
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seeming 
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* Once, and only once, I re- 
collect his giving me a gentle re- 
buke for making a most outrageols 
noise in the room over his library 
and disturbing him in his studies ; 
I had no appre shension of anger 
from him, and confidently answer- 
ed that I could not help it, as I 
had been at battledore and shuttle. 
cock with master Gooch, the 
bishop of Ely’s son. And I 
‘have been at this sport with his 
* father,’ he replied; ¢ but thine 
* has been the more AMUSING § game 3 
‘ $0 there’s no harm done.’ 

‘These are pueriie anecdotes, 
- my history itself is only in its 
nonage ; and even these will serve 
in some degrce to establish what I 
afirmed, and present his character 
in those mild and unimposing 
lights, which may prevail with 
those who know him only as a critic 
and controversialist— 
As slashing 

hook, 


sentley with his desperate 


to reform and soften their opinions 
of him. 

“ He recommended it As a very 
essential omy t in parents to be pare 
ticularly attentive to the first dawn- 
ings of reason in their children; 
and his own practice was the best 
illustration of his doctrine ; for he 
was the most hearer and 
most favourable interpreter of first 
attempts at argument and mean- 
te that I ever knew. When’ [ 
was rallied by my mother, for 
roundly asserting that eps 
} remember full wel! his ng 
me to account for it - and when 
explained it by saying | nev 
knew myself to be asleep, a 
therefore s supp sed I never sl ‘pt 
all, he gave me’ credit for my de- 
tence, and said to my mother, 
‘ Leave your boy in possession of 
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‘his opinion; he has as clear a 
¢ conception of sleep, and at least as 
‘comfortable an one, as the phi- 
‘ losophers who puzzle their brains 
¢ about it, and do not rest so well,’ 

“ Though bishop Lowth, in the 
flippancy of controversy, called the 
author of The Philoleutherus Lip- 
siensis and detector of Phalaris aut 
caprimulgus aut fossor, his genius 
has produced those living wit- 
nesses, that must for ever put 
that charge to shame and silence. 
Against such idle ill-considered 
words, now dead as the language 
they were CONVE) ¢ d jn, the tp pe al 
is near at hand : it hes no turther 
off than to his works, and they are 
upon every reading-man's shelves ; 
but those, whe woud have looked 
into his heart, should have stepped 
into his house, and seen him in his 


privat and domestic hours 3 there- 
fore it is that J adduce these little 
anecdotes and trifling incidents, 
which deseribe the man, but leave 
the anthor to at fend hiraself. 

“ }dis ordinary style ot conver- 


sation was naturally lotty, and his 


freque ibuse of show and thee with 
his taumiliars carried with it a kind 


of dictatorial tone, that savoured 
more of the closet than the court: 
this is readily admitted, and this 
on first approaches might mislead 
a stranger; but the native candour 
and inherent tenderness of his heart 
could not long be veiled from ob- 
servation, for Ins teelings and -at- 
tections Were at once too impulsive 
to be long repressed, and he too 
careless of concealment to attempt 
at gualitying them. Such was his 
sensibility towards Auman suffer- 
sngs, thatit became a duty with 
his family to divert the conversa- 
tion from all topics of that sort ; 
and if he touched upon them him- 
self he was betrayed into agitations, 
which if the reader ascribes to pa- 


ralytic weakness, he will 7 
greatly mistake a man, who to the 
ast hour of his life Possessed bie 
faculties firm and in their fullest ¥j. 
sour; } therefore bar all such Misine 
terpretations as MAY attempt to set 
the mark of infirmity upon those 
emotions, which had no other « ure 
and origin but in the natural and 
pure benevolence of his heart, 

** He was communicative to all 
without distinction, that « ughe 
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hubited 
| urm, he 
never iuiled to interpret candidly 
ot such-sy mptoms; and on thosene- 
casions he avas never known to 
press the hesitating and‘ embar 
rassed exam‘nant, but oftentimes 
on the contrary would take all the 
pains of expounding on himell, 
and credit the exonerated cand 
date for answers and interpretations 
of his own suggesting. If this 
Was not rigid justice, it was, a 
least in.my conception of it, some. 
thing bette’ and more amiable; 
and how Jiable he was to deviate 
from the strict line of justice, bj 
his partiality iO the side of merc), 
appears from the anecdote of the 
thiet, who robbed him of his plats 
and wis seized and brought be 
fore him with the very articles upon 
him: the natural process m this 
man’s case pointed out the road to 
prison ; my grandfather $ process 
vas mote summary, but not.quité 
so. legal. While commussaty 
Greaves, who was then very 
and of counsel for the college # 
officio, Was expatiating en the crume, 
and prescribing the measures 
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viously to be taken with the offend 
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éron by which thou can’st gain no- 
‘thing but a halter, and follow that 
by which thou mav’st earn an 
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tunity with sir Isaac Newton, that® 
the inestimable publication of the 
Principia was ever resolved upon 
by that truly great and luminous 
philosopher. Newton’s portrait by 
sir James Thornit!l, and tl 

baron Spanheim and my grand. 
ather bv the same hand, now 


In the mn 


rose oO 
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of Nature, | 
lately gave to the library of that 
Hourishing and illustrious college. 
* His domestic habits, when ] 
knew him, were still those of 
unabated study: he slept in the 
room adjoining to his library, and 
was never with his family till the 
hour of dinner ; at these times he 
seemed t hia detached himself 
most completely from hts studies ; 
never appearing thoughtful and 
abstracted, but social, gay, and 
possessing perfect serenity of mind 
~abeliny aD temper. He 
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position, he acknowledged the 
justice cf her regret with extreme 
sensibility, and remained fora con- 
siderable time thoughtful and 
seemingly embarrassed by the na- 
ture of her remark; at last recol- 
lecting himself he said—‘ Child, I 
> am sensible I have not always 
turned my talents to the proper use 
’ for which I should presume they 
*were given to me: yet [ have 
? done something for the honour 
,of my God and the edification 

of my fellow creatures; but the 
. wit and’ genius of thase old 

heathens bezuiled me, and as I de- 
*spaired of raising my:elf up to 
»their standard upon fair ground, 
» 1 thought the only chance I had 
» of locking over their heads was 
>to get upon their shoulders.’ 

“ Of his pecuniary affairs he 
took no account; he had no use 
for money, and dismissed it en- 
uirely from his thoughts: Dis estas 
blishment in the mean time was 
respectable, and his wble affluenily 
and hospitably served. All these 
matters were conducted -and ar- 
ranged in the best manner pessible 
by one of the best women living ; 
for such, by the testimony of all 
who knew her, was Mrs. Bentley, 
daughter of sir John Bernard of 
Brampion in Huntingdonshire, a 
family of great opulence and re- 
spectability, allied to the Crom. 
wells and Saint-Johns, and by in- 
termarriages counected with other 
great and noble houses. I have 
pertect recollection of the person of 
my grvandmothes, and a full im- 
pression of her manners and habits, 
which, though in some dezrce 
trnetuged with hereditary rese:ve 
and the primitive cast of character, 
were entirely free from the hypo- 
eritical cant and affected sanctity of 
the Oliverians. Her whole life was 
modelled on the purest principles of 
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piety, benevolence and christiag 
cuarity ; and in her dying moments, 
my ‘mother being present and 
rae of the tact, she breathed 
out her soul ‘ | of heat 
Vision, exclaimitig ye ys ye 

: wal pture as she 
expired—J? is all bright, it js gi} 
glorious! 

“ T was frequently called Upon 
by her to repeat certain scriptural 
texts and passages, which she had 
taught me, and for which I sl. 
dom failed to be rewarded, but by 
which I was also freq tently most 
completely puzzled and bewilder. 
ed; so that I much doubt if the 
good effects of th 5 practice upon 
immature and intantine under. 
standings will be tound to keep 
pace with the good intentions of 
those who adopi it. One of these 
holy apothegmis, viz. :—d be eyes of the 
Lord are in every place, bebslding the 
evil and the gook, 1 remember to 
have cost me many a struggle to 
interpret, and the result of my 
construction was directly opposite 
to the spirit and meaning of the 
text. 1 was also occasionally sum 
moned to attcad upon the readings 
of long sermons and homilies of 
Baxter, as ] believe, and others ot 
his period ; neither by these was! 
edined, but, on the contrary, 9 
effectuaily wearied, that by noises 
and interruptions | seldom failed 
to render myself obnoxious, 
Obtuin my dismission betore the 
reading was over. 

“ The death of this exemplary 
lady preceded that ot my grand 
father by a few years only, and by 
her he had one son, Richard, } 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Jo 
anna. Richard was a man of we 
rious and considerable accomplish 
ments ; he had a fine g@nily great 
wit and a brilliant imagipatiod 
had also the manners “= i 
of a perfect gentleman, +0 
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gos a certain eccentricity and want 
of worldly prudence in my uncle’s 
character, that involved him in 
distresses, and reduced him to si- 
tuations uncongenial with his fecl- 
Ugs, and unpropitious to the cul- 
tivation and encouragement of his 
talents. His connection with Mr. 
Horace Walpole, the late lord 
Orford, had too much of the bitter 
of dependance in it to be gratit) ing 
tothe caste of a man of his spirit 
and sensibility; the one could not 
be abject, and the other, I suspect, 
was not by nature very liberal and 
large-eminded. ‘hey carried on, 
for a long ume, a.sickly kind of 
friendship, which had its het hts 
and its cold ; was suspended and 
renewed, but I believe never tot:uly 
broken and avowediy hid uside. 
Walpole had by natuge a propen- 
sity, and by constitution a plea, 
for being captions and querulen- 
tial, for he was a Tnurtyr to the 
gout. He wrote prose and pub- 
ushed it ; he composed verses and 
circulated them, and was an author, 
ho seenewd to play at bide-and- 
wek with the public. There was a 
mysterious air of consequence in 
us private establishment of a do- 
mesuic printiug-press, that seemed 
to augur greg things, but per- 
tormed little. Walpole was al- 
ready an author with no creat 
claims to excellence. Bentley had 
Uh 24 powers in embryo, that 
would sive enabled him ‘to excel, 
Sut submitted to be the projector 
ot gothic embellishments tor Straw- 
my Hill, and humble designer 
Se PAWNS to ornament a thin 
Ho Oa Meavre collection of odes 


\ 


by Gray, the most cestive ¢ f pocts, 
edited at the \\ alpe ian pr ess, In 
ene ot these designs Bentley has 
Petsonitied himself as a monkey, 
“ing under a withered tree with 
Sis pallet in his hand, while Gray 
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reposes under the shade of a flou- 
rishing laurel in all the dignity of 
learned ease. Such a design with 
ficures so contrasted might flatter 
Gray and gratity the tnvial taste 
of Walpole ; bat in my poor opi- 
nion if 1S a Satire in copper piate, 
and my uncle has most com letely 
libelled both his poet and bis pa- 
tron without intending so to do. 

* Let this suffice at present for 
the son ot doctor Bentley; in the 
course of these memoirs | shall 
tuke occasion to recall the atten- 
tion 6f my readers to what I have 
further to relate of him. 

“ Elizabeth Bentley, eldestdaugh- 
ter of her father, first married 
Humphry Ridge esquire, and af- 
ter his decease the reverend doctor 
Favell, fellow of Trinity college, 
and after his marriage with my 
aunt, rector ef Witton near Hun- 
tingdon, in the gift of sir John Ber- 
nard of Brampton. She was an 
honourable and excellent lady; I 
had cause to love her, and lament 
her death. She inherited the vir- 
tues and benignity of her mother, 
with habits more adapyd to the 
fashions of the worid, 

« Joanna, the younger of doctor 
Bentley’s dau rhters, and the Phabe 
of Byron’s pastoral, Was my mo- 
ther. 1 will not violate the alle- 
eiance IT have vowed to truth in 
giving any oluer character of her, 
than what in conscience I regard 
a> just and faithful. She had a 





vivacity of dancy and a strength of 
intellect, in which few were her 
supertors ; she read much, re- 
membered well and discerned 
ucutelv: | er knew the person, 
who could better embellish any 
subject she was upon, or render 
common incidents more entertain- 
ier by tie happy art of relating 
them ; her iuvention was so fertile, 
her ideas sv original, and the points 
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of humour so ingeniously and un- 
expectedly taken up in the progress 
of her narrative, that she never 
failed to accomplish all the pur- 
poses, which the ot her 
imagination conld lay itself out for: 
a quick intuition mto cha- 
and a faculty of marking 
it came 
force i 
Te) 
wers 


rg atet y 


she had 
racters, 
out the ridiculous, when 
within her view, wh ch ot 
must confess she made rat 
frequent use of. Her social p: 
were brilliant, but not unit 
for on some 
persist in a determ taciturnity 
to the regret of the cx mpany 
sent, *. at other times 

lead off in best manner, 
peraaps Were present 


ner i 
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OccasiOhs she Wa uld 
1M ed 
pre- 
ould 
when 
who 
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bably received his baptismal name 
atter his paternal great uncle, 
Giovanni, the second son ot Cosmo 
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#Atthis period the p atifical chair 


was filled by Sixtus iV., who had 
“a. } > * yy}, len 1; 
not vet evince a what curTri uient (1s. 


» , 
sosition which was afterwards so 
q 


lesome, not only to the family 
of the Medict and the city of 
Florence, but to all the states of 
Italy. The kingdom of Napies 


. 
trou! 


. ye ’ . 
was governed bv ferdinand, the 


. «S ‘4 c : : 

illegitimate son ot Alfonso king 

. * .* , " 

Naples, Aragon, and Sicily ; who 
P' \ . : é : 

had bequeathed the first of these 


kingdoms to hi n, but was suce 


. } ‘ ’ = | 1" ‘ _—e, 
ceed d in tne ya? iatte ‘i?y hits } - 
ther John Il. the tather of another 


Ferdir 
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and +} ’ | : 
‘ i i i ti tA ory ‘) 


HA ite [ tca by the free 
y e oO] ’ intrvmen to the 
> pret ( lit { . mwrary. 
“the pohtical system cf Europe 
was as yet unformed. ‘The de- 
spottc sovereign, governing a half- 
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wT, wr = > | . 
eviized people, had in vencral 
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establishing themselves in Italy and 
desolating the kutg@doms ot the west. 


lt was im vain that Prius Il. had 


Cahied upon the Muropean SOV. 
; rn ’ nite T oho . . 
‘ s. 4 ) ‘ tt) { ‘ ( MMon 
sone "i*} oo ~ 9 . , a2 
( , C. | pe ay teynny ol trae crusades 
\\ ‘ s oct \ 3 we rs \f , | has 
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Whoicn he proies CS, tie perpetual 
‘ 
.) ) gevbaacel ae : . nt 
Tribute ©, Ville) er ves il constant 
‘ : . ni 
ext Ycf the divine favour to 
’ ° ge ; 
Ul CAWITCc.. @ asl Gal cb Peay fait f 
OF Real it ? “ili ? but Laer 
. . ‘ 
who concetve that this phenomenon 
, ’ , . ‘ 
l} otiaer e' { ! xe moral world 


isto be accounted for from secon. 


dary causes and trom the usual 


course of nature, will perhaps be 
inclined to attribute it to the due- 
tility and habitual subservience of 
the human mind, which when awed 
he rperstition and subdued by 
herediiars prejudices, can not only 
SSE] the most incredible pro- 
positions, but can act in conse- 


e of these convictions with as 
much energy and perseverance, as 


mone 
ere) 


if they were the clearest de di 
ot on on or the most evident dic- 
tates of truth. Whilst the other 
sovererens of Europe held their do- 
minions by lime il succession, by 
ction, or by what 
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politicians have denominated the 
right of conquest; the Roman 
wont? claimed his power as the 
immediate vicegerent of God ; and 
experience has shewn, that for a 
long course of ages his title was con- 
sidered as the most secure of any 
in Europe. Nor has the papal go- 
vernment, in later times, received 
any great trouble from the turb:- 
Jence of its subjects, who instead of 
feeling themselves degraded, were 
perhaps gratified in camsidering 
themselves as the peculiar people ot 
2 sovereign, Whose power was not 
bounded by the Jimits or is own 
Gommions, but 
christianity Its if. 
“Without entering upon a mi- 
nute jnquiry into the oriem of the 
temporal] authority of the Roman 
pontifts, * may be suffi 
rye, thareven after they had emer- 
ged from their pristine state of poe 
verty and humiity,they remainedtor 
many ages in an acknowledged sul 
ordination to the Roman emperers, 
and to their delegates, tie exar- 
chates of Ravenna, to whom, when 
the seat of empire was transferred 
to Constaatinople, the governament 
of Italy was intrusted. As the 
power of the emperors d 
that of the popes increased ; and in 
the contests cf the middie arcs, 
during waich ihe Huns, the Van- 
dals, the Impertalists, and the 
Franks, were successively masters 
ot Italy, a common veneration 
among these ferecions conquerors 
forthe father of the faithful, and 
the head of the christtan church, 
Tot only segured iis safety, but en- 
larged his authority. From = the 
ame of the emperer Constantine, 
Yarious grants, endowments, and 


s . . 
aonauons fT E€\tens ve territeri¢es 


W'ials <5 extensive as 


| 
iciil LO ODe 
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SUoe 


Ss 
lined, 


‘ 
- oul © } on * > ° . - , 
are said to have been conterred by 
diferent princes on the bishops of 
. . . . 
Rome ; insomuch that there is 


scarcely any part of Italy to which 
they have not at some period as. 
serted a claim. ‘hat many of 
these grants are SUPPOsititious, 
generally acknowledged; while 
the validity of others, which are ad. 
mitted to have existed, frequently 
rests merely on the temporary right 
of some intruder, wh \y title 


is 


—_ ) Ss only title 
was his sword, and who, in many 
stances, gave to the pontitf whar 
he could no ke nerer retam tor him. 
self. Under thec 


] wie b , : 1 
e »°VCT OF 


natu Sy the popes pos essed 

emselives Of Griterent part .f Ita. 
y, and among the rest, of the 
Whole exarchate cf Ravenna ex 
t nding alons a Cr nsiderabte part 
ot the Adriatic coast, to which ther 
cave the name of Romania, er Re. 
magna. The subsequent diss ISLONS 
be! weenthe Pp pes al it! ee€ i PerOrs, 
the irequent schisms whichoccurred 
in the church, the unwariike nature 
of the papal eawernment, and above 
all the impolnic trans/er of the re 
silence or the supreme pontiffs 
from Home to Avignon, in the 
fourter th cemury, riba { to 
weaken the authority which the 
popes had in the course of so many 
ares acquired; and in particular 
the cities of Romagna, a 
oif their depenauciice on the papa 
see, either formed for themselves 


Pasay, 


Y uliar ‘ nd inde pendent goverme 
ments, or became subject to some 
suecessiul adventurer, who acquil> 
ed his supertority by force of arms. 
No longer able to mamiam an at 


~ 
4 


tual authority, the Roman pontiff 
endeavoured to reserve at least 4 
paramount Oi confirmatory mgats 
and as the sanction of the pope was 
not a matter of indiference to ies 
subordinate sovereigns, he delegated 
to them his power on easy condi 
tiont, by investing them with Ue 
title of vicars cf the church. a 
thus the family of Este obtained the 

dominion 
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dominion of Ferrara, w hich the 
had extended, in fact, to an vend 
pendent principality. Tht 1s the 
cities of Rimint and Cesena were 
held ty the family of M: ilaresta ; 
Faenz. Land Imola by the Manfredi; 
and many other cities of Italy be- 
-~ subject to petty sovereigns, 
who governed with despotic au- 
thority, and by their dissensions 
trequeatly rendered that fertile, but 
uahappy country, the theatre of 
contest, of rapine, and of blood. 

“ From this period the temporal 
authority ot the popes was chietly 
confined to the district entitled the 
patrimony of St. Peter, with some 
detached parts of Umbria, and the 
Marca d’ Ancona. ‘Lhe claims of 
the church were not however suticr- 
ed te remain dormant, wherever 
an Oppertunity of intorcing them 
oceurred, wand the recovery ot its 
ancient possessions had long been 
considered as a duty indisps msably 
incumbent on the supreme pontill. 
But athe ugh for this purpose he 
scrupled not to avail himself of the 
arms, the alliances, and the trea- 
sures Of the church, yel, When the 
ehler prise p roved success ful, it gee 
petal happened that the conquer- 
ed ternitoi y Olly excel laNnpe d its for- 
mer lord ior sume near Kinsman of 
the reig Tu Lage ponuil, i2 dump x 
the lite of hisbenelactor, pos vour- 
ed to secure and extend his aue- 
thority by ail the means in his 
power, 

“The Roman pontiffs have al- 

Ways possessed an cdvantapre over 

eother SO weneagnsot kur ope, from 
the wheular uuon of ecclesiastical 

dad temporal power m the same 
ene gl Which | ye experience had 
4 Satthem to use with the-same 
antiquity availed themselves b ry 
tur ‘sot the shield and the spear. 

“ea schemes of ambition and age 


*xerity, with which the heroes of 


ros 
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grandizement were to be pursued, 
the pope, as a temporal prince, 
could enter ito alliances, raise sup- 
plies, and furnish his contingent of 
troops, so as effectually to carry on 
an oftcnsive war; out no sooner 
washe end: nse red b Vv dete iy and 
alarme d for the safety of his own 
dominions, than‘he resorted for 
shelter to his pontitical robes, and 
loudly called upon all christendom 
to detend from violation the head 
of the holy church. ‘That these 
characters were successively as- 
sumed with great address and ad- 
vantage, will sufficiently appear 
from the following pages ; and al- 
though some dithcuities might oc- 
casionly arise in the exerciseot them, 
yet, notwithstanding the complaint 
of one of the ablest apologists of 
the Roman pontiffs, the world das, 
upon the whole, been suthciently 
mdulgent to their situation; nor 
has even the shedding of christian 
blood been thought an imvincible 
_ ‘tion to the conferring on : oe - 

“ised pontiff the honow ot ; ra 
tion, and P lac ing him in ws i rite 
est order of s: ainthood conferred by 
the church. 

“¢ fi ey not however to be denied, 
that the papal government, al- 
though founded on so singular a 
basis, and exercist “d with despotic 
authority, has been attended with 

some advanta uses pec ular to itse lf, 
and benehcialtoit > subjects. Whilst 
the choice ot the sovereign, by the 
decision ot ap eculi ir body of elece 
tors, on the one hand preserves the 
peo} le trom those dissenstons which 
trequently arise trom the disputed 
rights of hereditary claimants; on 
the other hand, it prevents those 
tumultuous debates which too fre- 
quently 1 sult from the violence of 
a popular election. By this system 
the dangers of a m nority in the 
govern ior are avoided, and the so- 
vereign 
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vereign assumes the command ata 
nme “of life, when it may be pre- 
sumed that passion is subdued by 
reas), and experience matured mto 
wisdo - The qualifications by 
which the pope Is st ip pose “d to have 
merited the supreme authority, are 
such as would be mostlikely todirect 
him in the best mode of exercisi ing 
it. Humikry, chastity, temperance, 
vigilance, and learning, are among 
the chief of these requisites; and 
although some of them have 
sedly been too o Sanal pens 
yet few individuals ha 
the po: tific al 
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influenceacq ured byt! i¢ Roman gee, 
that ircumstaz 
course of ¢, induced the prices 
ot Europe to attempt to vest the 
pontifie: al aut hority in any indivi. 
dual of their own tamily, Whe 
ther this forbeaz raANce Was occasioned 
by an idea that the Jo Ng course of 
humiliation by. which alone this 
dignity could be obt iined, was toa 


degradin & to a person of roval 
r by a contempt for 


ice had nN int sfora! One 
time 


birth, o1 
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currence of a circumstance which m« nastery ¢ f Pa Signano, be: towed 
had nearly de: stroyed the authority Upon fim ys tus BV. Wild, to 
of his family, and to esta blish his wards the close of his days, seemed 

children in such situations as muiht aesirous Of ob CCOTMUHIO GPOM) the 


aie them a mutual support and = munds of the ; 
security to each other, inthe high  brance of his tormer hostility. The 
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destination of Giovam i de’ medics upon Giovanm de’? Medi , wire 
to the church, and produced those given by Lorenzo himself, in his 
important effc cts upon the ae. AKicord:, with great simplicity. «On 
the politics, and the taste of Eu- * the nineteenth day of ] fay, 1483,’ 
rope, which are so conspicuous in says he, * we received int 
the pontificate of Leo X. > rcnce, that the k ng of Fra ce 
“ That it was the intention of ¢ had, ot his own motion, present. 
Lorenzo, from the birth ot hi » fedtomy ) Giovanni, the abbey 
to raise him eventually to the high of Fonte-dolee. On the thitv- 
“gait which he afterwards ac- ¢ first, we heard from Rome, that 
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* were sent to Rome by the Milanese 
“post. On the same day, ‘after 
* mass, all the children of the family 
*received confirmation, excepting 
* Messire Giovanni. On the fif- 
“teenth, at the sixth hour of the 
‘night, an answer was received 
‘from Rome that the pope had 
* some difficulty in giving the arch. 
* bishoprick to Méssire Gtovanni, on 
* account of his youth. This answer 
* was immediately dispatched to the 
* king of France. On the twentieth, 
*we received news from Lionetto 
® thatthe archbishop «as not dead! On 
‘the first day of Murch, 1484, the 
‘abbot of Passignano died, and a 
‘message was dispatched to Gio- 
*vanni Vespucci, the Florentine 
‘ambassador at Rome, that he 
‘ should endeavonr to prevail on the 
* pope to give the abbey to Messire 
‘Giovanni. On the second, he 
“ took possession of it under the au- 
‘thority of the state, by virtue of 
* the reservation granted to him by 
* Sixtus IV. and which was after- 
‘wards contirmed by Innocent 
© VIII. when my son Piero went to 
* pay him obedience at Rome, on 
‘his elevation to the pontificate.’ 
It would not be difficult to de- 
claim against the corruptions of the 
Roman see, and the absurdity of 
conferring ecclesiastical preferments 
upon a child ; but, in the estimation 
of an impartial observer, it is a 
matter of little moment whether 
such preferment be bestowed upon 
an infant, who is unable, or an 
adult, who is unwilling, to per- 
form the duties of his office, and 
who, in fact, at the time of his ap- 
pointment, neither intends, nor is 
expected, ever to bestow upon 
them any share of his attention. 

“ The death of Sixtus IV. which 
happened on the thirteenth day of 
August 1484, and the elevation to 
the pontificate of Giambuttista 
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Cibd, by the mime of Tanoeent 


VUIL. opened to Lorenza the pm. 
spect of speedy and more important 
advancement for his son. OF the 
numerous livings conferred on this 
young ecclesiastic, a particular ac. 
count has been preserved ; but the 
views of Lorenzo were directed to. 
wards still higher preferment, Iq 
the month of November he dis. 
patched his eldest son Piero t 
Rome, accompanied by his uncle 
Giovanni Tornabuoni, with direc. 
tions to promote as much as pos 
sible the interests of his brother 
Giovanni. In the instructions of 
Lorenzo to his envoys at Rom, 
the same object was strongly in 
sisted on; and such arguments 
were constantly suggested, as were 
most likely to induce the pope to 
nominate Giovanni de’ Medid, on 
the first opportunity, a member of 
the sacred college. 
“In the mean time, Lorenzo 
thought it advisable to stren 
the friendly connexion which al. 
ready subsisted between himself and 
the pope, by an union between 
their fimiltes. Before his adopting 
an ecclesiastical life, Innocent bad 
several children, the eldest of whom, 
Francesco Cibd, was married in the 
year 1497, to Maddalena, one of 
the daughters of Lorenzo, a Wo 
man of great beanty and accom 
plishments, and who lived to share 
the honours enjoyed by her family 
in the elevation of her brother. 
Besides the inducements to this 
measure, which the pope probably 
found in the increasing inflnence 
and authority of Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, the near relationship which 
suhsisted between Maddalena and 
the family of the Orsini, was 2 pow 
erful motive with him to conelu 
the matclr. The event was ™ 
as the pope expected. The hostility 


reen hin d the Orsini speedilt 
between him an “ded 
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eydsided ; and he found on many 
subsequent occ asions the high im- 
portance of their attachment and 


heir services. : 

“ Asthe advancement { Giovan- 
ni de’ Medici to the dignity of the 

urple,wasthe to rtuns te eventwhich 
i. the way to his future clevation, 
and to the important consequences 
of that elevation to the christian 
world, it may not be uninteresting 
to trace the steps by w! hich he ac- 
quired, so early in lite, that high 
rank. This we are enabled to do 
with great accuracy, from the let- 
ters of Lorenzo and his confiden- 
= correspondents, the originals of 

vhich are preserved in the archives 
ot Florence, and which exhibit such 
a degree of policy and assiduity on 
the part of that great man, as could 
scarcely fail of success. 

“ From these it appears, that early 
in the’ year 1488, the pope, who 
had not before received any ad- 
ditional members into the college, 
had formed the intentio no f m: king 
apromotion of cardinals, and had 
tommunicated hi purposs to Lo- 
renzo, to whom he had also trans. 
muted a list of names for his re- 
marks and approbatic nm. Sueh 
however was the inactivity of the 
pontiff, that he de! yed from time 
te time the execution of his pl: in. 
From the age and tn firmiti 1es i. the 
Pope, Lorenzo was fearful that 
this me; istire migh t be wholly frus- 
trated 5 and ats he had already 
formed the de* ign © a . rocuring the 
name of his son to be 
among i those of th new c 
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to which T shal! brief ‘reply, that 
‘this event ought not t nr delaved 


‘longer than can be pos any avoid- 
© ed; for when his holiness has com- 
€ pleted it, he will be another pope 
‘than he has hitherto been—be- 
cause he is yet a head without 
limbs, surrounded by the crea- 
tures of others; whereas he will 
‘then be surrounded by his own. 
You will theref: re importune and 
exhort him to adept this determi- 
nation as soon as possible, be- 
cause there ts danger 1 delay. 
‘* * As to the persons nominat- 
‘ed, | x gaan all those whose 
names are marked with a point ; 
they are the sameas you before 
mentioned tome. It seems bet- 
‘ter to lay before him many, that 
he may have an opportunity of 
‘selection. He may also gratify 
me if he thinks proper.’ 

«“ A few monthisatterwards, when 
a promotion of cardinals was po- 
sitively determined on, Lorenzo 
became more strenuous in his exer- 
tions, and omitted no solicitations 
or persuasions which might obtain 
the favour, not only of the pontiff 
himself, but of the cardinals, 
whose concurrence Was, It appears, 
indispensable. In a letter to the 
pope, w! ch bear's date the first 
day of October, 1488, he most 
e:irnestly intreats, that if he is ever 
to receive : any benefit from his holt. 
ness, it may be conceded to him on 
that occaston, and ron ¢ his fas 
vour with no less fervenc v than he 
would from God ma salvation of 
his soul. With equal eagerness, 
and*o this or a semilar eftect, he 
idressed himself to ail the mem- 


el 
bers af the sacred college, whose 
pty the thought essential t hi 
uceess. Where he could not ol 
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sition. * You appear to me,’ says 
he to Lanire dim, ‘to have done no 


élittle in removing the o bjections ot 


se *# # Tf you camot induce 
‘him to pro ceed further, I wish 
you to thank him { for this; and 
ure him, that knowing his in- 
vere fs | shall owe to him the 
same obligation for it, as I shall 
to others for their positive favours. 
At the same time, if it were pos- 
‘sible, L should be highly gratitic d 
‘bv his assistance? On this im- 
portant occasion Lorenzo availed 
himselt erg of the services of 
he cardmal uAscanio, brother of 
Lodovico Sf 7 ily and of Roderipo 
Bo De Nils then vie e-c han ellen ( { the 
hay sce. 1 reply,’ says he, ad- 
dressing himself to La infredi, * in 
¢a letter under my own hand to 
. the vice-chy incellor and \ Monsig. 
¢Ascanio. The letter which the 'y 
¢ have written me, and the trouble 
which, as you inform me, Monsig. 
Ascanio takes every day on my 
behalf, merit other returns than 
words. I well know, both from 
your information and my own re- 
‘tlections, where my honour and 
‘my hopes would have rem: uned, 
*h: id the y not been b: ‘OUL rht to lite 
‘byhim, and by those whom his 
‘relationship, friendship and con- 
‘nexions, have obtained for me. 
‘The dithculty of this business, 
‘and his constant diligence and at- 
© tention, render the benefits he has 
‘ conferred on us so important, that 
‘they oblige not only me and M. 
¢Giovann, but all those who be- 
‘long to us; tor 1 consider this f 
¢ your in no , 
“were raise 
He expresses | 
vice-cha 
tude, desi 
him of gh. 
favours, 


) 9 : ’ 
seli, . CL alas? ‘ } th 


~ DE i€els Lae 


rat m too strongly, 


and ¥ 
repay ing it, 
» tha in he Can 


desirous of 

en in his power 
possibly CXpre ss.” 

= At this critical al junct ire, when 

every hour was pregnant with et. 

pectation, the hopes of Lorenzo 


‘Orns “ew, =? - h 4 } ® . 
th cru liv, thy bra unintention. 


whey d 1S: ipp ite sd oy Lanfrediai, 
who, having a contideace of success, 
aw ry LO be intorn ned by Lorenzo 
In what Mannerhe oe ud announce 
the reat event. ‘To this end he 
enclosed to Lorenzo the form ofa 
public letter, which it might b 
proper te send, on such an occasion, 
for the inspection of the citizens at 
large. Lorenzo replies, § You wil 
‘ have time enough to send for. the 
‘form in which it may be proper 
‘to announce the news. Theme 
‘ thod you took had however nearly 
given rise toa yreat error; for, as 
read your inclosure before your 
letter, and there did not appear 
either the word apy, OF any other 
indication to that effect, I thought 
the information true, and was 
very near making it public. It 
seems to me of little consequence 
in What manner you communicate 
it. ‘lhe business is here so pub» 
licl Ly spoken of, that it cannot be 
moreso. You can therefore send 
no intelligence that is not expected 
‘ by every one exct pt myself ; for, 
‘1 know not how itis, [ have never 
‘been able to confide in the evente 
66 ‘Vhrs ho wever seems to have 
been the last agony which Lorenz0 
had to sustain mn this long conflict; 
— on the hh imth d: ty of the sane 
ri nth, 3 receive id th e consola- 
intelligences that his son W4 
Hoi he dignity of a card. 


under nel itle e of S. Maria 2 


Domenica. His feelings ©” be 
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own words, addres sed to his et 
voy at Rome ‘§ Thanks be 


« God 
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‘God for the good news which I 
‘received yesterday at the ninth 
‘hour, respecting Messire Gio- 
‘yanni, and which appeared to me 
‘so much the greater, as it was 
‘the less expected; 1t sceming so 
‘fir above my merits, and so dif- 
‘fcult in itself, as to be esteemed 
‘impossible. I have reason to hold 
‘in remembrance all those who 
‘have assisted me in this business, 
‘and shall leave a charge that 
‘they be not forgotten by those 
‘who may succeed me; this being 
‘the greatest honour that ever our 
‘house experienced.’ * * * ¢J 
(know not whether his holiness 
‘may be displeased with the de- 
‘monstrations of joy and festivity 
‘which have taken place in Flo- 
‘rence on this occasion; but I 
‘never saw a more general or a 
‘more sincere exultation. Many 
‘other expressions of it would have 
‘occurred, but I did allin my power 
‘to prevent them, although I 
‘could not wholly succeed. I 
‘ mention this, because the eleva- 
‘ton of M. Giovanni was intended 
‘tohave remained for the present 
‘asecret; but you have made it 
*so public in Rome, that we can 
‘scarcely incur blame in tollowing 
tr yon say nor have 1 been 
‘able to decline the congratulations 
& the city even to the lowest 
‘ranks. If what I have done be 
oor I can only say that it 
te impossible for me to prevent 
Hoary! that I greatly wish for 
_ Bstructions how to conduct my- 
eu infuture, as to what kind of 
a) and manners M. Giovanni 
eM to chserve, and what his 


iA . 
1 tess and his attendants ought to 
+ tor T should be extremely 
a to begin to repay this im- 
q ota be by doing any thing 
“aly tO the intentions of his 

In the mean time M. 


‘ Giovanni remains with me in 

¢ house, which from yesterday hus 
‘been continually full of peopie. 
¢ Advise me therefore what 1s to be 
¢ done with him. Inform me also, 
‘when you next write, what sig- 
‘nature or seal he ought to use. 
‘ In expediting the bull, you will, 
‘ [ am sure, use all due Scones. 
‘and will transmit it as soon as 
‘ possible for the satisfaction of our 
‘friends. I send you herewith the 
¢ measure of his height, but in my 
‘ cyes he appears to have grown and 
‘ changed since yesterday. I trust 
‘in God you will receive due ho- 
‘nour for your exertions, and that 
‘his holiness will be pleased with 
‘what he has done. [ wish for 
‘your opinion whether I should 
‘send my son Piero, as I intended; 
* because it seems to me that a 
‘favour of this magnitude calls for 
«no less, than that I should pay a 
‘ visitto Rome myself.’ 

“ Politiano, to whom the early 
education of Giovanni de’ Medici 
had been intrusted, thought it also 
incumbent on himself, upon this 
Occasion, to address to the pope a 
letter, i which he has exhibited 
the character and early acquire- 
ments of his pupil in a very favour- 
able light. Some allowance must 
however be made for the partiality 
of the tutor, and perhaps for the 
blandishments of the courtier; nor 
are we implicitly to believe, either 
that Louis XI. was themost pious of 
kings, or that Giovanni de’ Medici, 
although from various circum: 
stances his proficiency was beyond 
his years, had realized in himself 

: {ne'er saw.’ 
‘ That faultless monster which the world 


Agnolo Politiano to the supreme pontiff, 
Innocent VLL1. 

« « Although the mediocrity of 
‘my fortune, and the indignificance 
‘ of my station in life, might justly 

CU * deter 
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‘ deter me from addressit ng my self 


*to 


our holiness, the vicar ot 


¢ God, and chief of the human race; 


‘of this city, 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
e 
‘ 
‘ 


yet, amidst the peblic cxultation 
and the peculiar sa- 
tisfaction which IF myself expe- 
rience, 1 canmot refram trom ex- 
‘ pressing my Joys and return 1 4 
thanks to your holmess, for hav- 
ing adopted i: 00 the sacred col- 
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vou 
perpetually secured by this 
instance of your regard, where 
shall we find a person more ac- 
co mph hed, im every respect, 
than our yi yung cardinal ? I shall 
ne:ther ind tulge m y own feelings, 
nor flatter the ch hoige “ your ho- 
liness. What [ say is known 
to and testified bv all. He has 
had the h happiness to be so born 
and consututed by nature, so 
carted and directed as to his 
Manners, ind taught 
as to his lite quirements, 
thar in his cenms he is inferior to 
no One. } enher ish 
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his judgment ; as in attempting 
with too much earnestness to con- 
vince the pope of the rectitude of 
his conduct, it betrays a suspicion 
that such conduct stands in need of 
iystication, Lorenzo himself ap- 
pears to have regarded this labour- 
ed production with no great appro- 
hation. In one of his letters to 
Lanfredini he thus adverts to it: 
‘ Messire Agnolo da Monte-Pul- 
‘clano writes an epistle to his holi- 
ness, which is sent herewith, Su- 
‘ perscribed by Ser Piero, 1 turning 
‘hin thanks, &c. It is pretty 
‘long—He would have been glad, 
‘had it been received in rhume, to 
‘have had it read inthe consistory, 
‘and not merely to his holiness. I 
‘think we should proceed cautious- 
‘ly in delivering it to the pope, to 
‘saynothing of the rest. I submit 
‘it, however, to your judgment.’ 
Asno answer to this letter appears 
mthe works of Politiano, it is not 
improbable that it was suppressed, 
ia consequence of these cautionurt 
aad well founded remarks. 

“It must howeyer be acknow- 
ledged, that if Lorenzo de’ Medici 
‘Che uidefatigable ij obtaining for 
a5 son the honours. and emolu- 
ments of ecclesiastical preferment, 
le displayed an equal degree of AS- 
tduity in tendering him worthy of 
whem, The early docility and se- 
Rousness of Giovanni, the proft- 
creney Waich he had made in his 
audies, and the distinctions with 
ergs! he had been honoured, in- 
bled him to rank aS an as sociate en 

ws Meetings of men of venius 
~ ung, Which continually 
yee Place in the palace of the Mes 
Was held by M. uy the chiet place 
authority f he ene ficino 3 the 
ad by his a co ails: ry utes 
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classical and polite literature Poli. 
tiano had revived the age of Au- 
gustus; whilst Giovanni Pico of 
Mirandula united in himself the 
various kinds of knowledge which 
were allotted to others only in di- 
stinct portions. Conversant, as Gid- 
vanni de’ Medici was, with these 
men, and residing under the eye ot 
his tather, to whom every pro- 
duction of literature and of art was 
submitted as to an infallible judge, 
it was impossible that the seeds of 
knowledge and of taste, if indeed 
they existed, should not be early 
developed in his mind. Hence. it 
is probable that the business of edu- 
cation was to him, as indeed it 
oucht to be to every young person, 
the highest amusement and prati- 
fication; and.that..he never ‘exe 
perienced. those restraints and ses 
verities which create a disgust to 
Jerrning instead of promoting ‘it 
Amidst the extensive collections of 
mctures, sculptures, medals, and 
other specimens of ancient and mo- 
dera art, acquired by the wealth 
and lone continued attention of his 
ancestors, he first imbibed that ree 
lish for productions ‘of this nature, 
and that discriminating judgement 
of their merits, which rendered 
him, in his future life, no less the 
arbiter of the public taste in works 
ot art, than he was of the public 
creed in mattcrs oi religion. 

* The youthful mind of Gio 
van de’ Medici was not however 
wholly left tothe chance of promise 
cuous cultivation.. Besides the ase 
sistance of Politiano, who had the 
chief direction of his. studies, he 1 
said to have received instructions in 
the Greek language from Demetrius 
Chalcondyles and Petrus A®gineta, 
both of whom were Greeks by birth. 
His education was also promoted 
by Bernardo Michelozzi, who. was 
one of the private secretaries of his 

C2 father, 
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father, and eminently skilled both 
in ancient and modern literature ; 
but his principal director, in his 
riper studies, was Bernardo Dovizi, 
better known by the name of Ber- 
nardo da Bibbiena. This elegant 
scholar and indefatigable statesman 
was born of a respectable family at 
Bibbiena, in the year 1470, and 
was sent at the age of nine years to 
pursue his studies in Florence. His 
family connexions introduced him 
into the house of the Medici; and 
such was the assiduity with which 
he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities of instruction there atlord- 
ed him, that at the age of seven- 
teen he had attained « great fa- 
cility of Latin composition, and 
was soon afterwards sclected by 
Lorenzo as one of his private se- 
cretaries. When the honours of 
the church were bestowed on Gio- 
vanni de’ Medici, the principal 
care of his pecuniary concerns was 
intrusted to Bernardo ; in the exe- 
cution of which employment he 
rendered his patron such important 
services, and conducted himself 
with so much vigilance and inte- 
grity, that some have not hesitated 
to ascribe to him, ina considerable 


. degree, the future eminence of his 


pupil. Notwithstanding the se- 
ridus occupations in which Bernar- 
do was engaged, in his temper and 
manners he was affable, and even 
facetious, as appears by the repre- 
sentation given of him by Casti- 
glione, in his Lidro del Cortegiano, 
tn which he is introduced as one of 
the interlocutors. Nor did he neg- 
lect his literary ‘studies, of which 
he gave a sufficient proof in his 
celebrated comedy, La Calandra, 
which although not, as some have 
asserted, the earliest comedy which 
modern times have produced, de- 
servedly obtained great reputation 
for its author, and merits, even at 


this day, no small share of appro. 
— The high rank which Be. 
easter a 
acted in a olitic: esd — » 

political transactions ot 
the times, will frequently present 
him to our notice. Of his charac. 
ter and talents different opinions 
have indeed been entertained, by: 
his title to eminent merit must be 
admitted, whilst he claims it unde 
the sanction of Ariosto, 

“ But whilst it may be presumed, 
that the subsequent honours and 
success of Giovanni de’ Medici are 
to be attributed in a great degree to 
his early education, and to the ad 
vantages which he possessed under 
his paternal roof, it must be allow. 
ed, that those defects in his eccle. 
siastical character, which were af. 
terwards so apparent, were proba 
bly derived grom the same source. 
‘The associates of Lorenzo de’ Me. 
dici were much better acquainted 
with the writings of the poets, and 
the doctrines of the ancient philo. 
sophers, than with the dogmas of 
the christian faith. Of the follow. 
ers of Plato, Lorenzo was at this 
time considered as the chief. He 
had himself arranged and metho- 
dizeda system of theology which 
inculeates opinions very differen 
from those of the Romish char’, 
and in a forcible manner points 0 
the object of supreme adoration a! 
one and indivisible. Hence, * * 
not unlikely, that the young card 
nal was induced to regard with 
less reverence’ those doctrinal points 
of the established creed, the belie: 
of which is considered as mdrspe2- 
sable to the clerical character; = 
hence he might have acquired rer 
ideas of the supreme deme, and of 
the duties of his intelligent 
tures, as, ink counteracting the _ 
ot bigotry, rendered him liable 
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matters of religion. A rigid ecO- 
somy in his household was certam- 
ty not one of the first qualifications 
Lorenzo, and the example of 
the father might perhaps counteract 
his precepts in the estimation.of the 
ga; whose liberality in future life, 
wo often carried to profusion, re- 
duced him to the necessity of adopt- 
ing those measures for the pe fl 
ing his exigencies, which gave rise 
to consequences of the utmost im- 
sortance to the christian world. 
From thesplendid exhibitions which 
were frequently displayed in the 
city of Florence, he probably de- 
rived that relish for similar enter- 
taimments which he is supposed to 
have garried, during his pontificate, 
toan indecorous, if not to a culpable 
excess ; whilst the freedom and in- 
detency of the songs with which 
the spectacles of Florence were ac- 
companied, of many of which Lo- 
renzo was himself the author, 
could scarcely have failed to banish 
at intervals that gravity of carriage 
which the young cardinal was di- 
rected to support, and to sow those 
weds of dissipation which after- 
wards met with a more suitable 
climate in the fervid atmosphere of 
Rome. 

“The nomination of Giovanni 
ce’ Medici to the dignity of cardi- 
“ty Was accompanied by a con- 
“ton that he should not assume 
“e msignia of his rank, or be re- 
‘wed as a member of the college 
- the space of three years. This 
“ariction was considered by Lo- 
ra ne unfavourable to his 
wll ‘dis remonstrances were 
mora ineffectual; and as the 
Pntlt had expressed his wishes, 


vat, during this peareente in- 


*rval, Giovanni s 10uld pursue the 


“udie ’ ° . 
a se of theology and ecclesiasti- 
: vee precences the young cardi- 

we *torence, and repaired to 


(S7] 


Pisa, where by the exertions of 
Lorenzo, the academy had lately 
been re-established with great splen- 
dour. At this place he had the 
advantage of receiving instructions 
from Filippo Decio and Barto- 
lommeo Sozzini, the most cele. 
brated professors of civil and pon- 
tifical law in Italy. Whilst a re- 
sident in Florence, he had fre- 
quently visited the monastery of 
Camaldoli, where he formed an 
intimacy with Pietro Delfinio, and 
Paullo Justiniano; the former of 
whom he regarded as his model and 
instructor, the latter as a second 
parent. The advantages which he 
received in his youth from this so- 
ciety were not forgotten in his riper 
years, when he conferred many fa- 
vours on the monastery, acknow- 
ledging with great satisfaction, that 
« he had not only spent much of his 
‘time, but had almost received his 
¢ education there.’ 

«“ Whilst Giovanni de’ Medici, 
by a constant intercourse with men 
ot rank, talents, and a was 
thus acquiring a fund of informa- 
tion, and a seriousness of deport- 
ment much beyond his years, his 
father was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to prevail on the pope to 
shorten the period of his probation. 
Piero Alamanni, one of the Floren- 
tine envoys at Rome, in a letter 
which bears date the eighth day of 
January, 1490, thus addresses Lo- 
renzo: *I made my acknowledg- 
«ments to his holiness for the fa- 
‘vours received from him in the 
‘person of M. Giovanni, giving 
‘ him to understand how agreeable 
‘they were to all the citizens of 
‘ Florence, and how highly they 
‘ esteemed the obligation. I then 
‘ ventured, in terms of the utmost 
‘ respect and civility, to touch upon 
‘ that part of the business, the ac- 
‘ complishment of which 1s so ear 
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‘nestly desired, the public assump- 
‘tion of M. Giovanni; alleging 
all the reasons which you sug- 
gested to me, but at the same 
‘ time assuring him that the city of 
Florence, and you in particular, 
would be perfectly satisfied with 
his determination. In reply he 
‘ spoke at considerable length ; in 
‘ the first place observing, that the 
‘mode which he had presertbed 
¢ was intended to answer the best 
‘ purposes, as he had before ex- 
* plained by means of Pier Filippo 
‘ (Pandolfini). He then entered 
¢ on the commendation of M. Gio- 
‘vanni, and spoke of him as if he 
‘ had been his own son, observing, 
‘that he understood that he had 
¢ conducted himself with great pro- 
* priety at Pisa, and had obtained 
‘the superiority in some disputa- 
tion, which seemed to give his 
holiness great pleasure. At last 
he expressed himself thus : Leave 
the fortunes of M. Giovanni to 
me, for I consider him as my ewn 
son, and shall perhaps make his 
¢ promotion’ public when you least 
expect it; for it is my intention 
“to do much more for his interest 
‘than I shall now express." In 
order to promote this business, 
and to try the temper of the car- 
dinals, Lorenzo dispatched to 
Rome his kinsman Rimaldo Orsini, 
archbishop of Florence, but he de- 
rived no advantage from this mea- 
sure ; and indeed from the letters 
of the good prelate on this subject, 
wt appears, that he was but il qua- 
lifted ior the intrieues of a court. 
Lhe motives which induced Inno- 
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cent to persevere inthe terms which 
he had prescribed, are more fully 
disclosed in a letter from Pandol- 
har to Lorenzo, dated the nine- 
teenth day of October, 1490; from 
which it appears, that the pope 
could not admit Giovanni into hes 


se 


college of cardinals without either 
giving offence to others who had 
not been received, or receiving the 
whole, which he did no: think pros 
per to do; as he considered the 
state of suspense in which the eal; 
lege was kept, as favourable to his 
views and interests. 

a During the early years of Gis. 
vanni de’ Medici, he had a cop. 
stant companion and fellow student 
12 his cousin Giulio, the natural 
son of Giuliano de’ Medici, who 
had been assassinated in the horrid 
conspiracy of the Pazri. The dis 
position of Giulio leading him when 
young to adopt a military life, he 
had been early enrolled among the 
knights of Jerusalem; and as this 
profession united the characters of 
the soldier and the priest, he was 
soan afterwards, at the solicitation 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, endowed 
by Ferdinand, king of Naples, with 
the rich and noble priory. of Capua. 
Grave in his deportment, steady in 
his family attachments, and vigi- 
lant in business, Giulio ‘devoted 
himself in a particular manner to 
the fortunes of Giovanni, and be 
came his chief attendant and ad. 
viser throughout all the vicissitudes 
ot his early life. On the elevationof 
Giovanni to the pontificate, the ser- 
vices of Giulio, who was soon after- 
wards raised to the rank of cardinal, 
became yet more important; and 
he is, with great reason, supposed 
not only to have carried into ere. 
cution, but to have sugested Mae 
ny of the political measures adopt: 
ed by Leo, and to have corrected 
the levity and prodigality rn oe 
pope by hisown austerity, prucences 
and reyularity. It did not however 
appear, on the subsequent Te 
tion of Giulio to the pontilicate by 
the name of Clement VIL. that he 
possessed im so eminent - ai th 
those qualities for which the ror 
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bad given him credit; and, perhaps, 
et genius and talents cf leo had 
atributed no less towards esta- 
wishing the reputation ot Giulio, 
' othe industry and vigilance ot the 
later had concurred in @1\ Ing credit 
ty the administration ot L.co X. 

“ The long expected day at 
lenoth arrived, which was toc mufirm 
» Giovanni de’ Medici his high 
dignity, and to admit him among 
the princes of the christian church. 
The ceremonial of the investiture 
was intrusted to Matteo Bosso, su- 
perior of the monastery at Fiesole, 
vhose probity and learning had re- 
commended him to. the favour of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, and who has 
thus recorded the particulars of the 
investiture which took place on the 
amthday of March, 1492: ‘On 
‘the evening of the preceding day, 
‘Giovanni ascended the hill of 
‘Fiesoleto the monastery, simply 
‘dad, and with few companions. 
‘In the morning, being Sunday, 
‘GiovannbPico. of Mirandula and 
‘Jacopo Salviati, who had married 
‘Lucretia, one of the daughters of 
* Lorenzo, arrived at the monastery 
‘with anotary, and accompanied 
“Me young cardinal to the cele- 
‘bration of mass, where he took 
‘the holy sacrament with ereat de- 
votton and humility. ‘The su- 
penior then bestowed his benedice 

don the sacred vestments, and, 
" ecelving the bull or brief « f the 
Pope, declared that the time there- 
aimited*for the re ception of the 
(carainal Was expired 5 expressing 
_* Me same time his most fervent 
ies the hi our of the church, 
Py; tic Welfare of the cardinal, 
_ Se aatier, and his country. He 

“atnvested him with the pa/lium, 
“Fite? to which he added the 
‘candint E cap usually worn by 

als, and the ga’rus, or hat, 
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‘dignity, accompanying each with 
‘appropriate exhortations, that he 
‘ would-use them to the glory of 
God and his own salvation; after 
‘ which the iriars of the monastery 
‘chaunted at the altar the hymn, 
‘Vint Creator” he cardinal have 
ing thus received a portion ot the 
apostolic powers, immediately tried 
their efficacy, by bestowing an in- 
dulgence on all those who had at- 
tended at the ceremony, and on all 
who should, on.the anniversary of 
that day, visit the altar at Fiesole, 
The company than retired to a re- 
past; after which, Piero de’ Me. 
dici, the elder brother of the car- 
dinal, arrived from the city, ac- 
companied by a party of select 
friends, and mounted on a horse 
of extraordinary size and spirit, 
caparisoned with gold. In the 
mean time an immense multitude, 
as well on horseback as on foot, 
had proceeded from the gate of S. 
Gallo towards Fiesole; but having 
received directions to stop at the 
bridge on the Mugnone, they were 
there met by the cardinal, who was 
conducted by the prelates and chief 
magistrates of the city towards the 
palace of the Medici. On his ar- 
rival at the church of the Annun- 
ciata, he descended from his mule, 
and paid his devotions at the altar. 
In passing the church of the Repa- 
rata, he performed the same cere- 
mony, and proceeded from thence 
tor his paternal roof, The crowds 
ot spectators, the acclamations, il- 
luminations, and fire-works, are all 
introduced by the good abbot: into 
his faithful picture; and the rejoice 
ings on this event may be supposed 
to be similar to those which cele- 
brate, with equal delight, a royal 
marriage, a blood-stained victory, 

or a long-wished-for peace. 
“On the twelfth day of March, 
1492, the cardinal de’ Medici quit- 
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td Florence, for the purpose of pay- 
ing his respects to the pope, and 
establishing his future residence at 
Rome. He was accompanied to 
the distance of two miles from the 
city bya —_ number of the prin- 
cipal mhabitants, and on the even. 
ing of the same day he arrived at 
his abbey of Pasignano, where he 
took up his abode for the night. 
His retinue remained at the neigh- 
bouring townof Poggibonzo,whence 
they proceeded the next morning, 
before the cardinal, to Siena. The 
inhabitants of that place being thus 
apprised of his approach, sent a 
deputation to attend him into the 
city, where, for several days, he 
experienced every possible mark of 
attention and respect; which he 
returned with a degree of urbanity 
and kindness that gained him the 
esteem and affection of all who 
saw him. From Siena he pro- 
ceeded by easy stages towards 
Rome, having on his way been 
entertained by his relations of the 
Orsini family. At Viterbo he was 
met by his brother-in-law Francesco 
Cibd, son to the pope, who with 
many attendants had waited his 
approach, and accompanied him 
to Rome, where he arrived on the 
twenty-second day of March, in the 
midst of a most abundant shower ot 
tain. Notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather, he was met 
by many persons of rank, who at- 
tended him to the monastery of 
S. Maria in Popolo, where he re- 
posed the first night atter his ar- 
rival. On the following morning, 
all the cardinals then in Rome 
came to visit him, and immediate- 
ty led him to the pope, who re- 
ceived him in full consistory, and 
gave him the holy kiss ; after which 
he was greeted with a similar mark 
ot respect from each of the car- 
cinals, apd his attendants were per- 


mitted to kiss the feet of the pope 
On his return to his residence, the 
rain still continued to pour down 
im Copious torrents ; and as the lm. 
urtous convenience of a modern 
chariot was then unknown, the car. 
dinal and his numerous attendants 
were almost overwhelmed in their 
peregrinations. In the performance 
of these ceremonies, we are assured 
by one of his countrymen, that he 
surpassed the expectations of the 
spectators; and that in his persog 
and stdture, no less than by the de. 
corum of his behaviour, and the 
propriety of his language, he dis. 
played the gravity of a man, and 
supported the dignity of a prelate, 
Such are the authentic particulars 
of the first entry into Rome, of one 
who was destined to revive her an. 
cient splendour. The dignity of 
history may perhaps reject the un- 
important narrative of processions 
and ceremonials ; but the charac 
ter of an individual is often strongly 
marked by his conduct on such ot 
casions ; and the interest which that 
conduct generally excites, is 2 sille 
ficient proof, that it is considered 
by the public as no improbable in- 
dication of his future life and fore 
tunes. 

« Notwithstanding the numerous 
avocations which engaged the car- 
dinal on his arrival at Rome, he 
did not fail to communicate to his 
father every particular which oc 
curred. Jn reply, Lorenzo trans 
mitted to him that excellent and 
affectionate letter of paternal ad- 
vice, which may with confidence 
be referred to as a proot ot the 
great talents and uncommon 
gacity of its author; and which, as 

aving been written only a very 
short time before his death, bas 


been, not inelegantly, compared 
to the last musical accents 
dying swan. it 











«At the time when Giovanni 
de’ Medici took his seat in the sa- 
cred college, it was filled by many 
men of Siiewtedged abilities, but 
of great diversity of character; se- 
veral of whom afterwards acted an 
important part in the aff.urs of Eu- 

The eldest member of the 
was Roderigo Borgia, who 
had enjoyed upwards of thirty-five 
vears the dignity of the purple, to 
which he had, for a long time past, 
added that of vice-chancellor of the 
holy see. He was descended from 
the Lenfuoli, a respectable family 
of the city of Valencia in Spain ; 
but on the elevation to the pontifi- 
cate of his maternal uncle, Alfonso 
Borgia, by the name of Calixtus 
III. he was called to Rome, where 
changing his name of Lenzuoli to 
that of Borgia, he was first ap- 
pointed archbishop of Valencia, and 
afterwards cardinal of S. Nicolo, 
being then only twenty-five years 
of age. The private life of Ro- 
derigo had been a perpetual dis- 
ce to his ecclesiastical functions. 
n adhering to his vow of celibacy, 
he had alleviated its severity by an 
intercourse with a Roman lady of 
the name of Vanozza, who, by the 
beauty ot her person, and the at- 
tractions of her manners, had lon 
pend the chief place in his af- 
ections. His attachment to her 
appears however to have been sin- 
cere and uniform; and although 
his connexion wis necessarily dis- 
avowed, he regarded her asa legi- 
timate wife. By her he had several 
dren, to whose education and 
sa he paid great atten- 

* Notwithstanding the irregu- 
we Mad his private life, his ac- 
Lm om with the civil law, and 

4 the politics of the times, had 
seed the honour of many 
witch, ‘ embassics, on one of 

“a he had been deputed by 
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the pope, to accommodate the dif. 
ferences that had arisen between 
the kings of Portugal and of Ara- 
gon, in respect of their claims on 
the crown of Castile. Roderigo 
was not, however, formed by na- 
ture for a mediator; and returning 
without having effected the objéct 
of his mission, he had nearly pe- 
rished by shipwreck in the vicinity 
of Pisa, one of the vessels which 
accompanied him having been 
wholly lost in a violent storm, with 
one hundred and eighty persons on 
board, among whom were three 
bishops, and many other men of 
rank and learning. If the character 
of Roderigo, who afterwards be- 
came supreme pontiff by the name 
of Alexander VI. is to be taken on 
the implicit credit of contemporary 
historians, this calamity was not 
greatly alleviated by the escape of 
the cardinal; on the contrary, had 
he shared the same fate, his de- 
struction would have been a suf- 
ficient compensation to the world 
for the loss of all the rest. 

«“ Another member of the col- 
lege was Francesco Piccolomin, 
the nephew of Pius II. the cele- 
brated JEneas Sylvius. He had 
also long enjoyed his dignity, hav- 
ing been created cardinal by his 
uncle in the year 1460, when only 
seventeen years of age. The punty 
of his life, the regularity of his 
conduct, and his zeal in discharg- 
ing the duties of his station, formed 
a striking contrast to the profligacy 
and effrontery of Roderigo Borgia, 
and occasioned him to be chosen b 
his colleagues to heal those wounds 
which Roderigo had, in the course 
of his pontificate, inflicted on the 
christian world: but the short space 
of time in which he administered 
the affairs of the church, under 
the name of Pius IIL. frustrated 
the hopes which had been tormed 
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on his elevation. Among those 
who had been nommated by Sixtus 


IV. was Giuliano deila Rovere, . 


cardinal of S. Pietro in J imcola. 
The ambition and miittry spirit of 
this prelate seemed to have marked 
him out for a different employment; 
bit tn those days the crozier and 
the sword were not incompatible, 
and Giuliano made his way by the 
latter, rather than the former, to 
the supreme dignity which he af- 
terwuirds enjoyed, by the name of 
Julins II. By the same nomina- 
tidn’ there still sat in the college, 
Raflaelie Riario, cardinal of S. 
Grrgio, who, under the directions 
of his great uncle Sixtus TV. had 
acted a principal part in the bloody 
conspiracy of the Pizzi. In as- 
sumime hrs seat among the fathers 
of the christian church, Giovanni 
de’ Medici, therefore, found him- 
self associated with one who had 
assisted in the murder of hts uncle, 
and attempted the life of his father; 
but the youth and inexperience of 
Riario had alleviated the enormity 
of acrime perpetrated under the 
sanction of the supreme pontiff, and 
subsequent transactions had occur- 
ted between the families of the 
pope and of the Medici, which 
nught have obliterated the remem- 
brance of this event, had not the 
pallid countenance of the cardinal 
eceasionally called it to mind. 
Among those of royal or of noble 
birth, the principal rank, after the 
death of Giovanni d’Aracona, son 
ot Ferdinand king of Naples, was 
due to Ascanio, brother of Lodo- 
vico Sforza, who supported the 
dignity of his office with ereat 
splendour. The families of the 
Orsini and the Colonna generally 
matntamed a powerful interest in 
the consistory, and the noble fa- 
mily of the Caraff2, which has long 
ranked as ene of the principal in 
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the kingdom of Na 
representative in the person of 
Oliviero Caraffa, who had beeq 
nominated by Paul If. and was os 
of the most respectable members jn 
the college. 

“* Among the cardinals who had 
been nominated by Innocent VIYL 
at the same time with Giovanni de’ 
Medici, was Pherre d’ Aubusson, 
grand master of Rhode 35 Upon 
whom that honour had been confer. 
red as a reward for ha 
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Ving surren. 
dered into the custody of the pope, 
an illustrious Turkish fugitive, who 
had been compelled, by the rage 
of fraternal resentment, to seck tor 
safety among those of a different 
nation and a different faith. On 
the death of Mahomet, in the year 
1482, that ferocious conqueror left 
hts extensive dominions to his two 
sons, Bajazet and Zizim. Bajazet 
was tempted to avail himself of 
the powerful plea of primogeniture, 
to the exclusion of his brother, who 
had endeavoured by personal ment 
to compensate for the pretensions 
of seniority. The principal leaders 
of the Turkish tro ps were divided 
in their attachments to the two 
brothers; and perhaps that circum- 
stance, rather than the courage or 
conduct of the duke of Calabria, 
delivered Italy from the devasta- 
tion with which it was threatened 
by the Turks, when they had pos 
sessed themselves of the city of 
Otranto. After a struggle of some 
vears and several bloody engage 
ments, victorv declared tor the el 
der brother; and Zizim, to avoid 
the bow-string, threw himselt on 
the hands of the grand master 0s 
Rhodes, whilst his wife and cite 


Ecypts 


dren sought a refuge in 4 
: Sultan, 


under the protec tion ct the 
The reception which he met Wit 
° . | 4 ° bl both to him- 

was highly honourabie bot 
nd - . but the 


self and his protecter ; =e 
grat 
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erand master, conceiving that his 
longer continuance at Rhodes might 
draw down upon the island the 
whole power of the Turkish state, 
est him to France, whence he was 
oonatterwardstransferred to Rome, 
‘ato which city he made his public 
entry on the thirteenth day of 
March, 1489. Considerations of 
solicy, if not of humanity, induced 
Innocent to receive him with great 
kindness; and Francesco Ciba, 
with 2 long train of no bility, was 
deputed to attend him into the city. 
. his being admitted to an au- 
ince of the pope, in full consis- 
tory, he deranged the solemnity of 
the ceremony ; for notwithstanding 
the instructions which he had re. 
ceived, to bend kis knees, and kiss 
the feet of his holiness, he marched 
firmly up to him, and applied that 
mark of respect to his shoul ler. A 
chamber in the apostolic palace was 
allotted for his re idence, and : 

guard appointed, which, inder i 
pretext of doing him honour, was 
directed to Lapi nt his esc ape. In 
this situation an ; ttem pt was made 
to destroy the to urkish prince, by 
rise foro Castarno, 4 nobleman 
ne Marca d d’ A NCONQ, who hav- 
yentered mto stipulations for an 
immense reward, by the terms of 


y among other 
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be invested with the g0- 
remment of the island t Nevro- 
nte, repaired to Re me, for the 
spose Of exec uti g] , Streac herons 
Some susp ICI NS, howevi T, 
arose; and it being discovered that 
he had recently returned from 
Constantin 0p le, he was apprehe nd- 
, Ad by order ‘of the po} , and cone 
ressed, oP nthe r; 


Ment; 


ick, his atrociou 
ka Those apprehensions 
. ajar et could not extinguish 

hilst his brot! ler Was living, he 
> alleviate by prevail- 
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secure custody, for which he repaid 
him by the bribery of christian re- 
licks, and the more substanual pre- 
sent of considerable sums of money 
and Zizim accordingly remamed a 
prisoner at Rome until the ensuing 
pontificate of Alexander VI. 

“ Notwithstanding the tranquil- 
lity which Italy had for some time 
€ njoyed, the rumours of approach- 
ing calamities were not untrequent. 
Those alarms and denunciations 
which have generally preceded 
great public commotions, although 
they may not arise from any supers 
natural inter position, are not al- 
ways to be wholly disregarded, 
On the approach of the storm, the 
cattle, by a natéve instinct, retire 
to shelter ; and the human mind 
may experience a secret dread, re- 
sulting from a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, which although not 
amounting to demonstr: ition, may 
afford strong conviction of ape 
proaching evils, to a person of a 
warm and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. Those impressions which 
he is ready to impart, the public is 
prep ared to receive : and the very 
credulity of ankind ts itself2 proof 
of imps nding danger. Whilst the 
city of Florence trembled at the 
bold end terrific harangues of Sa- 
vonarola, who. Was al this time 
pul: irity, a stranger is said | to have 
made his appearance at Rome, 
who in the habit of a mendicant, 
and with the appearance of an 
idiot, ran throug h the = streets, 
bearing a crucifix, and foretelling, 
in a strain of forcibl eloquence, the 
disasters that were shortly to ensue; 
particularly to Florence, Venice, 
and Milan. With a precision, how- 
ever, which a prudent prognost: iCa- 
tor should always avoid, he ven- 
tured to fix the exact time when 
these disorders were to commence; 
and 
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and had the still greater folly to 
add, that an angelic shepherd would 
shortly appear, who would collect 
the scattered flock of true believers 
into the heavenly fold. But the pe- 
riod prescribed having elapsed, the 
predictions of the enthusiast were 
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disregarded; and he had the good 
fortune to sink into his Original ob. 
scurity, without having experienced 
that fate, which has generally at. 
tended alike the prophets and 
pseudo-prophets of all aves and all 
nations,”” 





Death and Ciaractrer of Leo the Testu. 


[From the same.] 


o HEN the intelligence ar- 
rived of the capture of 

Milan, and the recovery of Parma 
and Piacenza, Leo was passing his 
time at his villa of Malliana. He 
immediately returned to Rome, 
where he arrived on Sunday the 
twenty-fourth day of November, 
for the purpose of giving the ne- 
cessary directions to his command- 
ers, and partaking in the public re- 
joicings on this important victory. 
Jt was at first rumoured that the 
cardinal de’ Medici had prevailed 
upon Francesco Sforza to cede to 
him the sovereignty of Milan; in 
consideration of which he had 
agreed to surrender to the duke his 
cardinal’s hat, with the office of 
hancellor of the holy see, and all 

his benefices, amounting to the an- 
nual sum of fifty thousand ducats ; 
and it was supposed to be on this 
account that the pope expressed 
such symptoms of joy and satisfac. 
tion as he had on no other occasion 
evinced, and gave orders that the 
rejoicings should be continued in 
the city during three days. On 
being asked by his master of the 
ceremonies whether it would not 
also be proper to return solemn 
thanks to God on such an occasion, 
he desired to be informed of the 
opinion of this officer. The mas- 
ter of the ceremonies told the pope, 


that when there was a war between 
any of the christian princes, it was 
not usual for the church to rejoice 
upon any victory, unless the holy 
see derived some benefit from it; 
that if the pope therefore thonght 
that he had obtained any great ad. 
vantages, he should manifest his 
joy by returning thanks to God; 
to which the pope smiling replied, 
‘that he had imdeed obtained a 
‘ereat prize.’ He then gave di- 
rections that a consistory should be 
held on Wednesday the twenty- 
seventh day of November; and 
finding himself somewhat indis- 
posed, he retired to his chamber, 
where he took a few hours rest. 

“ The indisposition of the pon 
tiffexcited at first but little alarm, 
and was attributed by his phy- 
sicians to a cold caught at his villa. 
The consistory was not, however, 
held ; and on the morning of Sun 
day, the first day of December, 
the pope suddenly died. ‘This event 
was so unexpected, that he 's said 
to have expired without those cere- 
monies which are considered as ¢ 
such essential importance by ‘* 
Roman church. Paullus Jovus 
relates, that a short time before ms 
death, he returned thanks to Gc 
with his hands clasped together, 
and his eyes raised to heaven; 2 
expressed his readiness to a 
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his approaching fate, after having 
lived to see the cities of Parma and 
Piacenza restored to the church, 
and the French effectually humbled : 
but this narrative deserves little fur- 
ther credit,” than such «ts it derives 
from the mere probability of such 
acircumstance. In truth, the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of 
the pontiff are involved in myste- 
rious and total obscurity ; and the 
accounts given of this event by 
Varillas, and similar writers in 
subsequent times, are the spurious 
offspring of their own imagination. 
Some information on this impor- 
tant event might have been ex- 
pected from the diary of the master 
of the ceremonies, Paris de Grassis; 
but it is rernarkable, that from Sun- 
day the twenty-fourth day of No- 
vember, when the pope withdrew 
to his chamber, to the same day in 
the following week, when he ex- 
pired, no notice is taken by this 
officer of the progress of his dis- 
order, of the particulars of his con- 
duct, or of the means adopted for 
his recovery. On the last mention- 
ed day, Paris de Grassis was called 
upon to make preparations tor the 
funeral of the pontiff. He found 
the body already cold and livid. 
After having given such directions 
as seemed to him requisite on the 
occasion, he summoned the cardi- 
nals to meet on the following day. 
All the cardinals then in Rome, 

ing twenty-nine in number, ac- 
cordingly attended ; but the cone 
course of the people was so great 
in the palace, that it was with diffi- 
culty they could make their way to 
te assembly. ‘The object of this 
meeting was to arrange the cere- 
monial of the funeral, which it was 
ordered should take place on the 
‘vening of the same day. 

, Such is the dubious and un- 
Sustactory narrative of the death 
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of Leo X. which occurred when he 
had not yet completed the forty- 
sixth year ot his age ; having reign- 
ed eight years eight cae and 
nineteen days. It was the general 
opinion-at the time, and has been 
confirmed by the suffrages of suc- 
ceeding historians, that his death 
was occasioned by the excess of his 
joy, on hearing of the success of 
his arms. If, however, after all 
the vicissitudes of fortune which 
Leo had experienced, his mind had 
not been sufficiently fortified to re- 
sist this influx of good fortune, it is 
probable at least, that its effects 
would have been more sudden. 
On this occasion it has been well 
observed, that an excess of joy is 
dangerous only on a first emetion, 
and that Leo survived this intelli- 
gence eight days. It seems there- 
fore not improbable, that this story 
was fabricated merely as a pretext, 
to conceal the real cause of his 
death ; and that the slight indis- 
position and temporary seclusion of 
the pontiff, afforded an opportunity 
for some of his enemies to gratly 
their resentment, or promote their 
own ambitious views by his destruc- 
tion. Some circumstances are re- 
lated which give additional credi- 
bility to this supposition. Before 
the body of the pope was interred, 
Paris de Grassis, perceiving it to 
be much inflated, inquired from 
the consistory whether they would 
have it opened and examined; to 
which they assented. On perform- 
ing this operation, the medical at- 
tendants reported that he had cer- 
tainly died by poison. To this it 
is added, that during his illness the 
pope had frequently complained ot 
an internal burning, which was at- 
tributed tothe same cause ; ‘whence,’ 
says Paris de Grassis, ‘ it is cértain 
‘ that the pope was poisoned,’ In 
confirmation of this opinion, a sine 
gular 
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ular incident is also recorded by 
fhe same officer, who relates in his 
diary, that a few days before the 
indisposition of the pontiff, a per- 
son unknown, and disguised, called 
upon one of the monks in the mo- 
nastery of S. Jerom, and, request- 


‘ed him to inform the pope, that an 


attempt would be made by one of 
his confidential attendants to poison 
him ; not by his food, but by his 
linen. The friar, not choosing to 
convey this intelligente to the pope, 
who was then at Malliana, com- 
municated it to the datary, who 
immediately acquainted the pope 
with it. The friar was sent for to 
the villa; and having there con- 
firmed, in the presence of the pon- 
tiff, what he had before related, 
Leo with great emotion observed, 
* that if it was the will of God that 
‘he should die, he should submit to 
¢it ; but that he should use all the 
* precaution in his power.’ We are 
further informed, that inthe course 
of a few days he fell sick, and that 
with his last words he declared that 
he had been murdered, and could 
not long survive. 

“The consternation and grief of 
the populace, on the death of the 
pontiff, was unbounded. On its 
being rumoured that he died by 
poison, they, in the first emotions 
of their fury, seized upon Bernabd 
Malespiiia, one of the pope’s cup- 
bearers, who had excited their sus- 
Picions by attempting to leave the 
city, at thts efit Joadetare, on 
the pretext of hunting, and dragged 
him to the castle of S. Angelo. 
On his examination it was alleged 
against him, that the day betore 
the pope became indisposed, he had 
received from Malespina a cup of 
wine, and, after haviny drunk it, 
had asked in great anger, what he 
meant by giving him so disagree- 
able and bitter a potion. No suf- 
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ge ag ee appearing of his 
1@ Was veve afi ; 
Nucl onal 

? Or Fy , “ Mgate 
de’ Medict arriving at the city “a 
hibited any further examination » 
the subject. He could not, oy 
ever, prevent the surmises of the 
people, some of whom conjectured 
that Francis I, had been the ins. 
gator of the crime $ & supposition 
wholy inconsistent with the Inge. 
nuous and open character of thar 
monaren. ft has since been sug. 
gested, that the duke of Ferrara, 
whose dominions were so imme. 
diately endangered by the hostile 
attempts of the pontiil, or the ex. 
iled duke of Urbino, might haye 
resorted to these insidious means of 
revenge ; but of these individuals 
the weightier suspicion would fall 
on the latter, who, by his assassina 
tion of the cardinal of Pavia, had 
given a decisive proof, that in the 
eratification of his resentment he 
knew no bounds; and who had, 
by his complaints and representa: 
tions to the sacred college, suc- 
ceeded in exciting a considerable 
enmity against the pontiff, even 
within the limits of the Roman 
court. 

« The obsequies of the pope 
were performed in the Vatican, 
without any extraordinary ene 
the avowed reason of.which was 
the impoverished state of the Ro» 
man treasury, exhausted, as it Was 
alleged, by his profuse liberality, 
and by the wars in which he had 
been engaged. The recent sits 
cesses with which his efforts b 
been crowned, might, however, 
have supplied both the motives a 
the resources for a more splenci 
funeral, if other circumstances 
arising from the peculiar and ow 
picious manner of his death, | ’ 
not rendered it improper OF pai f 
pedient. His funeral te EO 
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was pronounced by his chamber- 
jain, Antonio da Spello, m a rude 
and illiterate manner, highly un- 
worthy of the subject, for which 
reason his é) ation has not been pre- 
grved; but in the academy d la 
Nopunca at Rome; a discourse is 
annually pronounced in praise, of 
Leo x. Many of these have been 
printed, and are occasionally met 
with in rare collections. For seve- 
ral years nO Monument disting ursh- 
ed the place of his sepulture ; but 
after the death of Clement V1]. the 
cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, hav- 


ing removed his remains from the 


Vatican to the chapel of S. Maria 
ad Minervam, employed the eminent 
sculptor Altonso Lombardi to erect 
suitable memorials to the memory} 
of the two pontufs to whom he 
siood so nearly related. Lombardi 
accordingly formed the models at- 
ter sketches furnished by Michel- 
agnolo, and repaired to Carrara to 
procure the marble requisite for the 
purpose: but, on the untimels 
death of the cardinal, he was de- 
prved of this frvourable opportu- 
nity of displaying his talents. and 
rough the.intluence ot Lucrezia 
Salviati, the sister ot Leo . the 
erection of the monument of tha 
pontii was iutrusted to Baccio 
Bandincili, who had made a mo- 
Cel of it dun ing the lite of Clement 
VII. ana \ ho compl ted it in the 
Cuurch of S$. Maria ad Minervam, 
Where it is yet to be seen in the 
ior behind the great altar, and 
ager 0 it is that of Clement VII. 
Raft tatue Of Leo is the work of 
wer ) da Monte Lupo 4 and 
we Or Cement VII. is by the hand 
ul Big » Nn ther mo- 
“ament of Leo X. is said to have 
Deen erected in the chur h of S 
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ever it is now no longer to be 
found,’’— 

“« Were we to place implicit can- 
fidence in the opinions of many au- 
thors, who have taken occasion to 
reter to the character of Leo X., we 
must unavaidably suppose him .10 
have been one of the most disso. 
lute, irrelizious, profane, and un- 
priicipled of mankind. By one 
writer we are told that Leo led‘a 
lite lirtle suited to one of the suc- 
cessors of the.apostles, and entirely 
devoted to volaptuousness 3; anothér 
has not scrupied to insert the name 
of this pontiff in a list which he has 
tormed of the supposed atheists of 
the time. John Bale, in his $a- 
tirical work, entitled, Ze Pageant 
of Popes, m which, in his animosity 
against the church otf Rome, he 
proicsses it to be his intention to 
P ‘ve her double according to her works, 
has informed us, that when Bembo 
quoted to Leo X. on some occa. 
sion, 2 passage from one of the 
evangelists, the pope replied, It és 
well known to ail ages how profit- 
ble this table of Christ has been to 
us ; 2 story, which, it has justly 
been remarked, has been repeated 
by three or four hundred difterent 
writers, without any authority what- 
soever, except that of the author 
above referred to. Another anec- 
dote ot a similar nature is tound in 
a Swiss writer; who, as a proof of 
the impiety and atheism of the 
pontiff, relates, that he directed 
two of the buffoons whom he ad- 
mitted to his table, to tike upon 
them the characters of philosophers, 
and to discuss the question respeet- 
ing the immortality ‘of the soul ; 
when, after having heard the ar- 
guments on both sides, be gave his 
decision by observing, that he who 
had maintained the affirmative of 
the question had given excellent 
reasons forhis opinion, but that his 

adversary 
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adversary had the better cause. 
This story rests only on the autho- 
rity of Luther, who on such an oc- 

asion can scarcely be admitted as 
a sufficient evidence. We are told 
by another protestant author, that 
at the time ‘ when Leo was thun- 
¢ dering out his anathemas against 
¢ Luther, he was not ashamed to 


«* publish a bull in favour of the 


‘profane poems of Ariosto; me- 
‘nacing with excommunication all 
‘ those who criticised them, or de- 
‘ prived the author of his emolu- 
* ment :’ a circumstance which has 
been adduced by innumerable wri- 
ters, and even by the dispassionate 
Bayle, as an additional proof of the 
impiety of the pontiff, and of the 
disgraceful manner in which he a- 
bused his ecclesiastical authority. 
But in answer to this, it may be 
sufficient to observe, that the privi- 
lege to Ariosto was granted long 
before Luther had signalized him- 
self by his opposition to the Romish 
church, and that such privilege is 
in fact nothing more than the usual 
protection granted to authors, to 
secure to them the profits of their 
works. ‘That it contains any de- 
nunciations against those who cen- 
sure the writings of Ariosto, is an 
assertion wholly groundless; the 
clause of excommunication extend- 
ing only to those who should sur- 
reptitiously print and sell the work 
without the consent of the author; 
a clause which is found in all li- 
censes of the same nature, frequent- 
ly much more strongly expressed, 
and which was aie to repress, 
beyond the limits ot the papal terri- 
tories, those literary pirates, who 
have at all time since the invention 
of printing, been ready to convert 
the industry of others to their own 
emolument. 

“ Nor has the moral character 
of Leo X. wholly escaped those 
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disgraceful imputations, which af. 
fix a stain of all others the moxt 
readily made, and the most dif. 
ficult to expunge. These aceus. 
tions arise trom Paullus Jovinss, 
who in alluding to the apparent fi. 
miliarity that subsisted between 
Leo X. and some of his attendants, 
seems much more inclined to con. 
sider this implied offence of the 
“ponuff, as a matter of slight im. 
portance in a great prince, than to 
inquire whether the charges againg 
him were well founded. eich how. 
ever, is the loose morality, such 
the equivocal testimony of this au. 
thor, that little reliance is to be 
placed on him ; and it is not with. 
out sufhcient reason that Rabelais 
has assigned him a station in his 
hall ot Oui-dire. But although this 
circumstance has frequently been 
referred to in subsequent times, for 
the purpose of disgracing the Ro- 
man see, by the crimes of its chiet 
officer, yet it may with confidence 
be regarded as onc of those slanders, 
which are handed down from age to 
age, without any other authority 
than the unprincipled pen of a 4 
pant author. With respect to 
moral conduct of Leo X. in private 
life, the most satisfactory evidence 
remains, that he exhibited, not only 
in his early years but after his 
vation to the pontiticate, an exam 
ple of chastity and decorum, the 
more remarkable, as it was themore 
unusual in the age in which he 
lived. Nor can it be supposed, that 
so many writers would, i com 
mending the pontiff for virtues 
which he was known, or suspected 
not to possess, have meurred the 
double risk of degrading them own 
characters in the eye of the world, 
and giving the pontiff reason 4 
at they had iromcay 
suppose, that y 1 agers 
impertinently alluded to so "5 
ous a subjett. - But 
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& Rut whilst we reject these un- 
funded and scandalous imputa- 
tons, it must be allowed that the 
occupations and _amusements m 
hich the pontiff indulged himself, 
rere not eaye suited cither to the 
dignity of his station, or to the gra- 
rity of his own charactex. ¢ It seems 
‘to have been his intention,’ says 
one of his biographers, ‘ to pass his 
‘time cheetfully, and to secure 
thimself against trouble and anx- 
¢iety by all the means in his power. 
‘He, therefore, sought all oppor- 
‘tunities of pleasure and hilarity, 
‘and indulged his leisure in amuse- 
‘ments, jests, and singing 3 either 
‘induced by a natural propensity, 
‘or from an idea, that the avoid- 
‘ing vexation and care might con- 
‘trbute tolengthen his days.’ On 
some occasions, and particularly 
on the first day of August in every 
year, he was accustomed to invite 
such of the cardinals as twere ad- 
mitted to his more intimate ac- 
quaintance, to play cards with him; 
and of this opportunity he always 
availed himself to display his li- 
berality, by distributing pieces of 
gold among the crowd of specta- 
tors, whom he allowed to be pre- 
sent at these entertainments. In 
the game of chess he was a tho- 
rough proficient, and could con- 
duct its most difficult operations 
with the utmost promptitude and 
mccess ; but gaming with dice he 
‘ways reproved, as equally incon- 
“stent with prudence, and injuriou 
t0 morals, 

Le His kn wledge of music was 
oy hod | practical but scientific. 
“* fad himself a correct ear and 
tera voice, which had been 

Mtvated in his youth with great 
- = Gn the subject of har- 
1 oa Principles of musi- 
ee Tay: He delighted to con- 

» @2¢ had a musical instru. 
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ment in his chamber, by the assis- 
tance of which he was accustomed 
to exemplify and explain his fa- 
vourite theory. Nor were the pro- 
fessors of music less favoured by 
him than those who excelled in 
other liberal arts. To the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of this stu- 
dy, he was more particularly led 
by the consideration of its essen- 
tial importance to the due celebra- 
tion of the splendid rites of the Ro- 
mish church. In the magnificenee 
of his preparations, the propriety of 
his own person and dress, and the 
solemnity and decorum of his man- 
ner on these occasions, lie greatly 
excelled all his predecessors. Int 
order to give a more striking effect 
to these devotional services, he 
sought throughout all Europe for 
the most celebrated Pirie. per- 
formers, both vocal and tinstrus 
mental, whom he rewarded with 
the utmost liberality. Asa proof of 
the high estimation in which these 
professors were held by him, hecone- 
ferred on Gabriel Merino, a Spa- 
iiard, whose chief merit consisted 
in the excellence of his voice, and 
his knowledge of church music, the 
archbishcpric of Bari. Another 
person, named Francesco Paolosa, 
he promoted, for similar qualitficas 
tions, to the rank of an archdeacon j 
and the pontifical letters of Bembo 
exhibit various imstances of the 
particular attention paid bz him to 
this subject. 

“That a mind, which, like that 
of the pontiff, could discriminate 
all the excellencies of literature and 
of art, could, as we are told was 
the fact, also stoop to derive its 
pleasures from the lowest species of 
bufoonery, is a sinrular circum 
stance, but may serve to mark that 
diversity and range of intellect 
which distinguished not only Leo 
X. but also other individuals of this 

extravle- 
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extraordinary family. To such an 
extreme was this propensity carried, 
that his courtiers and attendants 
could not more effectuaily obtain 
his favour, than by introducing to 
him such persons, as by their ec- 
centricity, perversity, or imbecility 
of mind, were likely to excite his 
mirth. On one occasion this well- 
known disposition of the pontiff is 
said to have subjected him to an 
unexpected intrusion, A person 
having waited in vain for several 
days, in the hope of speaking to 
him, addressed himself at length 
to the chamberlain, assuring him 
that he was a great poet, and would 
astonish the pope by the most ad- 
mirable verses he had ever heard ; 
a stratagem which procured him 
immediate admisston, although to 
the chagrin and disappointment of 
the pontiff. That Leo could bear 
a jest with a good erace, is, how- 
ever, evinced by another incident: 
a person having presented him with 
some Latin verses in hopes of a 
great reward, the pope, instead of 
gratifying his expectation, repeated 
to him an equal number of lines 
with the same terminations ; where- 
upon the disappointed poet exclaim. 
ed: 


‘Si tibi pro numeris numeros fertuna de- 
disset, 
Non esset capiti tanta corona tuo.” 


‘ Mad fortune your veises with verses re- 
paid, 

The tiara would ne'er have encircled 
your head.’ 


And the pope, instead of being of- 
fended, opened his purse, and re- 
warded him with his usual libera- 
lity. 

« There is reason to believe that 
the pleasure which Leo X. derived 
from the sumptuous entertainments 
so frequently given within the pre- 
cincts of the Roman court, aiose 


not so much from the gTatilicatiog 
of his own appetite, in the indul. 
gence of which he was very teme 
perate, as from the delight which 
he took in ridiculing the insatiable 
gluttony of his companions. Dishes 
of an uncommon kind, or composed 
ot animals not usually considered 
as food, but so seasoned as to at. 
tract the avidity of his guests, were 
occasionally introduced, and, by 
the discovery of the fraud, gave 
rise to jocular recrimination, and 
additional mirth. It is not how. 
ever improbable that these accounts 
have been either invented, or exage 
gerated, by the fertile imagination 
of the narrator ; and it is certain 
that they are greatly at vatiance 
with others, which are entitled at 
least to equal credit. The severe 
rules of abstinence which the pope 
constantly imposed upon himself, 
and the attention to his studies 
even during his meals, which has 
betore been noticed, are circum. 
stances not easily to be reconciled 
to the riot and dissipation which 
he is supposed to have so inde» 
corously encouraged. To thes 
may be added the evidence of a 
contemporary writer, who appears 
to have been one of his guests, and 
to have formed an opinion very dil- 
ferent from that of Jovius, as tothe 
conduct of the pontiff on these oc 
casions. Such was the attention 
‘of Leo X. to improvement, ss 
this writer, ¢ that he would not a- 
‘ Jow even the time of his meals %° 
‘elapse without some degree t 
‘utility to his guests. Nor cous 
¢ all the splendour of the table, and 
‘the apparatus of the feast beat 
‘gage our attention, oF maps 
‘our entering into CONLVETSALIOMy BE 
indeed on light and trifling topie 
but on the most sacred and mte- 
resting subjects, and such as 
‘ their discussion required the 
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tet erudition, and the most per- 
t spicacious mind.” 

« When Leo occasionally retired 
from the tumults of the city to lus 
vilaof Malliana, about five miles 
from Rome, he dedicated a con- 
siderable portion of his time to the 
amusements of fowling aiid hunt- 
ing, in which he engaged with 


\ 


such earnestness, as to disregard all 
the inclemencies of weather, and 
the inconveniencies arising from 
want of accommodation. To these 
active exercises, he was most pro- 
haibly led to accustom himself, 
fom an idea that they were con- 
ducive to his health, in correcting 
his natural tendency to a corpu- 
lent habit. Having from his youth 
been devoted to these sports, he was 
well skilled in conducting them ; 
and was highly offended with any 
of his companions, whatever their 
rank might be, who through iz- 
norance or carelessness spoiled the 
expected diversion. An unsuccess- 
ful chase seemed to be one of the 
heaviest misfortunes that could be- 
fal him, whilst those who were 
huating for the pontifical favour, 
rather than the beasts of the field, 
aways found that it was the best 
ime to obtain it, when the exer- 
tions of the pontitf had been crown- 
ed with success. "Towards the de- 
cine ot the year, when the heat of 
the season began to be mitigated 
by the rains, he visited the warm 
baths of Viterbo, the vicinity of 
which abounded with partridges, 
quails, and pheasants, and where 
¢ frequently took the diversion of 
hawking, Thence he passed to the 
6 ae m3 eaisena, where he 
sland ™ , ime 7 hshing on the 
Se se erat of the lake, or 
es sa of the river Marta. 
Wars ae he was al- 
twaiesd ~‘ received and eCl- 

y tae cardinal Alessan- 
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dro Farnese, afterwards Paul III. 
who had erected there superb villas 
and palaces, and by extensive plan- 
tations of fruit- and forest-trees had 
ornamented and enriched the sur- 
rounding country. After quitting 
these confines, he usually pursued 
his journeys along the ‘Tuscan ter- 
ritories, until he arrived at the 
shore of the sea, near Civita Vec- 
chia. Here an entertainment of 
the most acceptable kind was pro- 
vided for him. In a large plain, 
surrounded with hills, like an am- 
phitheatre, and overspread with 
underwood for covert, a great 
number ot wild boars and deer 
were collected, and the Roman 
pontiff, forgetful of both church 
and state, enjoyed the pleasures of 
the chase in their highest perfection. 
From Civita Vecchia he returned 
about the month of November, by 
Palo, and the forest of Cervetri, to 
Rome, which, however, he soon 
quitted tor his villa at Malliana; a 
place with which he was so delight- 
ed, notwithstanding the insalubrity 
of the air, occasioned by the exha- 
lations of the surrounding fens, 
that it was with difhculty he could 
be prevailed on to return to the 
city, unless a meeting of the con- 
sistory, Or some important occae 
sion, required his presence. His 
arrival here was welcomed by the 
peasantry, with no less joy than the 
appearance of an abundant harvest. 
His bounty was showered down 
alike on the old and the young, 
who surrounded him on the road 
to present to him their rustic of- 
ferings. But not satisfied with in- 
discriminate generosity, he frequent- 
ly entered into conversation with 
them, inquired into.their wants, 
paid the debts of the aged, untor- 
tunate, or infirm; bestowed mar- 
riage portions upon the damsels, 
and assisted those whe had to pro- 
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vide for a numerous family ; there 
being, in his opinion, nothing so 
becoming a great prince, as to al- 
leviate distress, and to send away 
every person satisfied and cheertul 
from his presence. 

“© After all, however, it must be 
confessed, that the claims of Leo 
X.to the applause and gratitude 
of after times, are chiefly to be 
sought for in the munificent en- 
couragement afforded by him to 
every department of polite litera- 
ture and of elegant art. It is this 
great characteristic, which, amidst 
two hundred and fifty successive 
pontifls, who, during the long space 
of nearly twenty centuries, have 
occupied the most eminent station 
in the christian world, has distin- 
guished him above all the rest, and 
given him a reputation, which, not- 
withstanding the diversity of poli- 
tical, religious, and even literary 
opinions, has been acknowledged 
in all civiltzed countries, and by 
every succeeding age. It is true, 
some modern authors have en- 
deavoured to throw doubts even 
upon this subject, and have indi- 
rectly questioned, or boldly de- 
ried, the superiority of his preten- 
SIONS US a patron oF ietters, to those 
ot the other sovereigns of the age. 
these writers, ‘what censure at- 
‘taches to the character of Leo 
*X. for having favoured and re- 
“warded musicians and poets, in 
‘ preference to theologians and pro- 
“tessors of the law; whilst the 
‘glory of having revived and pro- 
‘moted the studies of polite litera- 
“ture, is to be attributed rather to 
‘the pontiffs his predecessors, and 
‘to his own,ances‘ors, than either 
*to himself or to his cousin Cle- 
‘ment VII.’ ‘I observe,’ says 
another eminent iiterary historian, 
‘ that these times are generally di- 


‘It is well known,’ says one of 
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stinguished as the age of Leo the 
Tenth; but J cannot Perceive 
‘why the L[talians have aoreed to 
* restrict to the court of this pone 
‘till, that literary glory which was 
‘common to all Italy." ¢ It is nog 
‘my tention,’ adds he, ‘to de. 
‘tract a single particle from the 
‘praises due to Leo X,. for the 
‘ services rendered by him to the 
‘cause of literature. I shall only 
‘remark, that the greater part of 
‘ the Italian princes of this period 
“might with equal right pretead 
‘to the same honour ; so that there 
‘is no particular reason for con. 
‘ferring on Leo the superiority 
‘over all the rest.’ Aiter the 
pages which have been already dee 
voted to enumerate the services 
rendered by Leo X. to all liberal 
studies, by the establishment of 
learned seminaries, by the recovery 
of the works of the antient Writers, 
and the publication of them by 
means of the press, by promoting 
the knowledge df the Greek and 
Latin languages, and by the mo- 
nificent encouragement bestowed 
by him on the professors of every 
branch of science, of hiterature, 
and of art, it would surely be as 
superfluous to recapitulate his 
claims, as it would be unjust 
deny his pretensions to an eminent 
decree cf positive merit. How tar 
he was rivalled in his exertions i 
these commendable pursuits, by 
the other princes of his time, 13 
question which has not hitherto 
been particularly discussed. lt, 
however, tor this purpose, we take 
a general view of the states © 
Italy, or even of Europe, and coms 
pare the efforts made by their ® 
vereions with those of Leo X» we 
shall find little cause to accede ri 
the opinion so decisively advance 4 
in Naples, with the me Me 
the family of Aragon, pet oA 
troducee- 
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reduction of the Spanish govern- 
ment, the literary constellation 
which had shone so bright at the 
cose of the preceding century, had 
suddenly disappeared, and had left 
that unfortunate and distracted 
country in almost total darkness. 
The vicissitudes to which the city 
and territories of Milan had been 
exposed, and the frequent change 
of its sovereigns, had effectually 
prevented that place from being 
considered as a safe asylum for 
either the muses or the arts; and 
even the character of the princes of 
the house of Sforza, in the time ot 
Leo X. as displayed during the 
short period in which they held 
the sovereignty, exlaibitedfew proofs 
of that predilection for literature, 
by which some of their ancestors 
had been distinguished. Although 
the city of Venice was further re- 
moved from the calamities of the 
time, yet the continental territories 
of that state had suffered all the 
horrors of warfare; and even the 
capital derives more celebrity, in 
the estimation of the present day, 
from its having been fixed upon by 
Aldo for the establishment of his 
press, than from the literary charace 
ter of its inhabitants. ‘The family 
of Gonzaga, the si vereions of Man- 
tua, have justly been distinguished 
a% eminent patrons of learning ; 
but the scantiness of their resources, 
which were exhausted by military 
erpeditions, and the narrow limits 
of the theatre of their exertion, pre- 
vent their being placed in any de- 
gree of competition with Leo X. 
On ihe death of Guidubaldo, duke 
ot Urbino, in the year 1508, and 
he accession of his successor Fran- 
— Maria della Rovere, that 
oat changed its character; and 
ys te expuls'on of the duke by 

ear 1516, the duchy 
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composing, like the Tuscan state, 
a part of the dominions of Leo X. 
Of all the principalities of Italy, 
Ferrara is the only one that had 
any pretensions to contend with the 
pontifical see in the protection and 
encouragement afiorded to men of 
talents, Yearning, and wit, and the 
possession of Ariosto alone is, an 
advantage not to be counterba- 
lanced by any individual of the 
Roman court; yet the patronage 
conferred on this great man by the 
family of Este, was so scanty, as 
to have supplied him with frequent 
subjects of remonstrance and com- 
plaint. As a patron of learning, 
Alfonso was greatly inferior to 
many of his predecessors, and he 
was indebted for his glory rather 
to his military exploits, than to his 
successful cultivation of the arts of 
peace. During his avocations or 
his absence, the encouragement of 
literature devolved, with the care 
of his states, on his duchess, Lu- 
crezia Borgia, to whem is to be 
attributed no small share of the 
proficiency made in liberal studies 
during the times in which she lived, 
Nor is there any person ot the age 
who is better entitled to share with 
Leo X. in the honours due to the 
restorers of learning, than the ac- 
complished but calumniated daugh- 
ter of Alexander VI. 

« Still less pretensions than the 
Italian potentates have the other so- 
vereigns of Europe, to participate 
in or to diminish the glory ot Leo 
X. The cold and crafty policy ot 
Ferdinand of Spain, and the va- 
nity, imbecility, and bigotry, ot 
the emperor elect, Maximilian, were 
ill-adapted to the promotion, or the 
toleration of liberal studies; and 
their youthful successor Charles V. 
and his rival Francis I. were too 
much engaged im hostilities against 
each other, to allow them at this 
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time to afford that encourzrement 
to letters and to arts, which they 
manifested at a subsequent period. 
The most munificent, as Welt as 
the most learned menarch of his 
time, was Henry VIii. under 
whose auspices England vigorously 
commenced her career of improve- 
ment; but the unaccountable ver- 
satility, and unrelenting cruelty of 
his disposition, counteracted ia a 
great degree the effects of his li- 
berality ; and it was not until the 
more tranquil days of his daughter 
Elizabeth, that these kingdoms rose 
to that equality with the other 
states of Europe, in the cultivation 
of science and of literature, which 
they have ever since maintained. 
«That an astonishing proticiency 
in the improvement of the human 
intellect oceurred during the pon- 
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tificate of Leo X, is Universally 9} 
lowed. —'That_ such proficieney ig 
principally to be attributed to the 
exertions ot that pontiff, will now 
perhaps be thought equally indis. 
putabie. Ot the predominating 
influence of a powerful, an ac- 
complished, or a fortunate indivi. 
dual on the character and manners 
ot the age, the history of mankind 
furnishes innumerabie instances : 
and happy is it for the world, when 
the pursuits of such individuals, in. 
stead of being devoted, through 
blind ambition, to the subjugation 
or destruction of the human race, 
are directed towards those bene. 
ficent and generous ends, which, 
amidst all his avocations, Leo tue 
TENTH appears to have kept con 
tinually in view.” 
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[From the Same. ] 


«¢ FEN order to form a proper esti- 

mate of the conduct and cha- 
racter of Luther, it 1s necessary to 
consider him in two principal points 
of view. Firsi, as an opponent tothe 
haughty assumptions and gross a- 
buses of the Roman sce; and second. 
ly, as the founder of a new church, 
over which he may he said to have 
presided until the time cf his death, 
in 1546, an interval of nearly thir- 
ty years. In the former capaciiy 
we find him endeavouring to sub- 
stitute the authority of reason and 
of scripture for that of councils and 
of popes, and contending for the 
utmost latitude in the perusal and 
construction ef the sacred writings, 
which, as he expressed it, could 
not be chained, but were open to 
the interpretation of every indi- 





vidual. For this great and darn 
attempt he was peculiarly qualified. 
A consciousness of his own inte. 
grity, and the natural intrepidity 
of his mind, enabled him not only 
to brave the most violent attacks 
ct his adversaries, but to treat them 
with a degree of derision and COMe 
tempt, which seemed to prove the 
superiority of his cause. Fully sen- 
sible of the importance and dig- 
nity of his undertaking, he looked 
with equal eyes on all worldly ho 
nours and distinctions; and em 
perorss and pontifis, and kings, 
were regarded by him as men and 
ag equals, who might merit his 
respect or meur his — 
according as they were mein es 
promote or obstruct his views. * of 
was he more firm against We on 




















wire of authority, than against the 
hiandishments ot flattery, and the 
sftening influence of real or of 
pretended friendship. Phe various 
attempts which were made to in- 
duce him to relax in his opposition, 
em in general to have contirmed 
rather than shaken his resolution ; 
and if at any time he shewed a dis- 
position towards conciliatory mea- 
sures, it was only a symptom that 
his opposition would soon be car- 
ried to a greater extreme. ‘lhe 
warmth of his temperament, sel- 
dom, however, prevented the cx- 
ercise of his judgment; and the 
various measures to which he re- 
sorted for securing popularity to 
his cause, were the result of a 
thorough knowledge of the great 
principles of human nature, and of 
the peculiar state of the times in 
which he lived. The injustice and 
absurdity of resorting to violence 
instead of convincing the under- 
standing by argument, were shewn 
by himin the strongest light. Be- 
fore the imperial diet he asserted 
his own private opinion, founded 
as he contended on reason and 
seripture, against all the autho- 
ues of the Roman church; and 
the important point which he in- 
cessantly laboured to establish, was 
the right of private judgement in 
Matters of faith. ‘T'o the defence 
of this proposition, he was at ail 
— ready to devote his learning, 
— talents, fis repose, his charac- 
ter, and his life; and the ereat 
and imperishable merit of this re- 
mer, consists in his having de- 
monstrated by such arcuments, 
the efforts of his adver- 
hie “tm his own subsequent con- 
ty have been able either to re- 
fute or invalidate. 
“Asthe founder of anew church, 
character of Luther appears in 
é very different light. After ha- 
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ving effected a separation from the 
see of Rome, there yet remained 
the still more difficult task of esta- 
blishing such a system of reli- 
gious faith and wo1 ship, as, without 
admitting the exploded doctrines 
of the papal church, would pre- 
vent that licentionsness which, it 
was supposed, would be the conse- 
quence of a total absence of all 
ecclesiastical restraints. In this task, 
Lather engaged with a resolution 
equal to that with which he had 
braved the authority of the Romish 
church ; but with this remarkable 
difference, that in the one instance 
he effected his purpose by stre- 
nuously insisting on the right of 
private judgment in matters of 
faith, whilst in the other he suc- 
ceeded by laying down new doc. 
trines, to which he expected that 
all those who espoused his cause 
should implicitly submit. ‘The opi- 
nions of Luther on certain points 
were fixed and unalterable. ‘The 
most important of these were, the 
doctrine of the real presence in the 
eucharist, and the justification of 
mankind by faith alone. Whoever 
assented not to these propositions 
was not of his church; and al- 
though he was ready on all occa- 
sions to make use of arguments 
from scripture for the detence of 
his tencts, yet, when these proved 
insufficient, he seldom hesitated to 
resort to more violent measures. 
This was fully exemplified in his 
conduct towards his friend Carlo- 
stadt, who not | IVE able to di- 
stincuish between the Romish doc- 
trine of transubstantiation and that 
of the real presence of Christ in 
the sacrament, had, like Zuinglius, 
adopted the idea that the bread and 
the wine were only the symbols, 
and not the actual substance of the 
body :nd blood of Christ. Luther, 
however, maintained his opiniwn 
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with the utmost obstinacy; the 
dispute became the subject of seve- 
ral violent publications, until Lu- 
ther, who was now supported by 
the secular power, obtained the 
banishment of Carlostadt, who was 
at length reduced to the necessity 
of earning his bread by his daily la- 
bour. ‘The unaccommodating ad- 
herence of Luther to this opinion, 
placed also an effectual bar to the 
union of the Helvetic and German 
reformers; and to such an une 
charitable extreme did he carry his 
resentment against those who de- 
nied the real presence, that he re- 
fused to admit the Swiss, and the 
German cities and states, which had 
adopted the sentiments of Zuin- 

lius and Bucer, into the confede- 
racy for the defence of the protest- 
ant church; choosing rather to 
risque the total destruction of his 
cause, than to avail himself of the 
assistance of those who did not con- 
cur with him in every particular ar- 
ticle of belief. 

“Nor did Luther adhere less 
pertinaciously to the doctrine of 
sredestination, and of justification 
“ faith alone, than tothat of the 
real presence in the cucharist. In 
support of these opinions he warm- 
ly attacked Erasmus, who had at- 
tempted to maintain the freedom of 
the human will; and when that 
great scholar and candid christian 
replied in his Hyperaspistes, Luther 
increased his yehemence to seurrili- 
ty and abuse. * That exasperated 
‘viper, Erasmus,’ says he, “has 
fapam attacked me; what elo- 
f quence will the vain-glorious ani- 
* mal] display in the overthrow of 
* Luther!’ Jn defending his opi- 
nion as to the all-sufficiency of faith, 
he suffered himself to be carried to 
a still further extreme; and after 
having vindicated his doctrines 
against the aythority of councils, 


and popes, and fathers, he 
impeached the authority of one of 
the apostles, assertin that the 
Epistle of James, in which the Ne. 
cessity of good works toa perfect 
faith is expressly stated and beauti. 
fully illustrated, was, in compas 
rison with the writings of Peter 
and of Paul, 2 mere book of straw, 

“ It would too far exceed the ne. 
cessary limits of these pages to 
dwell upon the dissensions to which 
this inflexible adherence of Luther 
to certain opinions gave rise, or on 
the severity with which he treated 
those who unfortunately happened 
to believe too much on the one 
hand or too little on the other, 
and could not walk steadily on the 
hair-breadth line which he had 
prescribed. Without attributing to 
the conduct of Luther all those 
calamities which a diversity of re 
ligious opinions occasioned in Eu. 
rope, during the greater part ot 
the sixteenth century, and in which 
thousands of imnocent and con 
scientious persons were put to death, 
many of them with the most hornd 
torments, for no other reason than 
a firm adherence to those doctrines 
which appeared to them to be true, 
it is sufficient on the present occa 
sion to remark the wonderiul m 
consistency of the human mind, 
which the character of Luther %# 
strongly exemplifies. Whilst he 
was engaged in his opposition to 
the church of Rome, he asserted 
the right of private judgment m 
matters of faith with the confidence 
and courage of a martyr; but no 
sooner had he freed his followers 
from the chains of papal dommi- 
tion, than he forged others, in ma 
qually intolerable, and 


at length 


ny re spects e¢ oes 
it was the employment of his latter 
years, to counteract te benenciat 
effects produced by his former Is 
bours. ‘The great example of iree 
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dom which he had exhibited, could 
not, however, be so soon forgotten, 
and many Who had thrown off the 
suthority of the Romish see, re- 
fysed to submit their consciences 
to the controul of a monk, who 
had arrogated to himself the sole 
right of expounding those scrip- 
tures, which he had contended were 
open to all. The moderation and 
eandour of Melancthon im some de- 
gree mitigated the severity of his 
doctrines ; but the example of Lu- 
ther descended to his followers, and 
the uncharitable spirit evinced by 
the Lutheran doctors, in prescri- 
bing the articles of their faith, has 
often been the subject of just and 
severe reprehension. Happy in- 
deed had it been for mankind, had 
this great reformer discovered, that 
between perfect freedom and per- 
fect obedience, there can be no 
medium; that he who rejects one 
kind of human authority in mat- 
ters of religion, is not likely to 
submit to another ; and that there 
cannot be a moye dangerous nor a 
more odious encroachment on the 
rights of an individual, than of- 
fciously and unsolicited to inter- 
fere with the sacred intercourse 
that subsists between him and his 
God, 

“As the progress of literature 
had concurred with other causes in 
giving rise to the reformation; so 
Uiat great event produced in its 
turn a striking effect on the studies 
aod the taste of Europe. Many 
of the reformers, and especially 
“ther and Melancthon, were men 
advan learning and uncommon 
wUstry; and the latter in par- 
ticular, it he had not engaged in 
he reformation and Lette ht 
sama cdr ee agate 
wea ig studies, would 
,ubtedly have been one of the 
vo - ¢ and most elegant scho- 

@ age. In the Latin 
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toneue, Luther was a great pro. 
ficient; but his style, though ex. 
pressive and masculine, has little 
pretensions to elegance, and ap- 
pears to be better calculated for 
invective and abuse, than tor the 
calm tenor of regular composition. 
He liad a competent knowledve of 
the Grec*, as appears by his trans. 
lation of the New ‘Testament, 
which he executed during his so. 
litude in his Patmos, and published 
shortly afterwards. He also un- 
dertook the study of the Hebrew; 
a task of no inconsiderable difli. 
culty ; but which, however, he had 
the resolution to surmount. ‘lhe 
intercourse that subsisted between 
him and the other reformers, pare 
ticularly Zuinglius, Bucer, Reuch- 
lin, and Hutten, and the contro 
versies in which he enraged, as 
well with these, as with the su 

porters of the Romish church, call- 
ed forth exertions beyond what the 
more tranquil spirit of literature 
could have inspired. The antient 
authors began not only to be stu- 
died for the charms of their come 
position, but were called in as aux- 
iliaries by the contending partics, 
who, by affecting an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the writers of an- 
tiquity, supposed that they gave 
additional credit to theirown cause; 
and the period which immediately 
succeeded the reformation, was 
that in which Europe saw the lu- 
minary of classical learning at a 
higher meridian than at any time 
either before or since. For some 
time the important discussions 
which took place, in both political 
and ecclesiastical concerns, afforded 
ample topics for the exercise of that 
eloquence and facility of compo- 
sition, which were then so gene- 
rally extended: but as the contests 
of the pen gave way to those of 
the sword, and subjects of great 
and 
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and general interest were neglected 
as useless, or prohibited as dan- 
erous, a new style of writing arose, 
ike a weak scyon from the root ot 
a tree felled by the axe, which ill 
compensates by elegance of form 
and luxuriance of foliage, for the 
loss of the more majestic trunk. 
To this state of literature'the great 
lord Bacen has alluded, in what 
he denominates ¢ delicate learning,’ 
the introduction of which he at- 
tributes to the effects of the refor- 
mation, which occasioned the ¢ ad- 
§ miration of anti¢nt authors, the 
* hate of the schoolmen, the exact 
‘study of languages, and the ef- 
‘ficacy of preaching; the four 
causes that, according to him, 
brought in ‘an affectionate stu- 
‘dy of eloquence, and copia of 
* speech, which then began to flou- 
‘rish. This,’ says he, ¢ grew spee- 
‘ dily to an excess ; for men began 
‘to hunt more after words than 
matter, and more after the choice- 
ness of the phrase, and the round 
and clean composition of the sen- 
tence, and the sweet falling of the 
‘ clauses, and the varying and il- 
‘]ustration of their works with 
* tropes and figures, than after the 
‘weight of matter, worth of sub- 
‘ject, soundness of argument, life 
‘of invention, or depth of judg- 
‘ment. Then grew the flowing 
‘and watery vein of Osorius the 
¢ Portugal bishop, to be in price ; 
‘then did Sturmius spend such 
‘infinite and curious pains upon 
*Cicero the orator, and Hermo- 
‘genes the rhetorician, besides his 
‘ own books of periods, and imita- 
‘tion and the like. Then did Car 
‘ of Cambridge, and Ascham, with 
* their lectures and writings, almost 
*deify Cicero and Demosthenes, 
‘and allure all young men that 
‘were studious unto that delicate 
‘and polished kind of learning. 
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© Then did Erasmus take Occasion 
‘to make the scofling echo, Dine 
* annos consumpsi in legends Cj rene y 
mo 1? - ho answered in Greek, 
in re a ta. 
earning of the schoolmen to be 

utterly despised as barbarous. In 
‘sum, the whole inclination and 
bent of those times was rather to. 
‘ wards copia than weight.’ 

“ Nor was the reformation of 
religion favourable jn its conse. 
quences to the progress of the tine 
arts, which, extending themselves 
from Italy, had now begun to be 
cultivated with great attention in 
other parts of Europe. The effect 
of this struggle was to call off the 
public attention from these studies 
as useless and insignificant, and to 
fix it on those more important dis 
cussions which were supposed s 
nearly to affect both the temporal 
and eternal happiness of mankind, 
But the injurious consequences ot 
the reformation on the arts, were 
yet more direct. Before this event 
the Roman religion had not only 
relinquished its Fostility to the pro- 
ductions of the chisel or the pencil, 
but had become the foster mother 
of these pursuits, and supplied the 
noblest and most interesting sud 
jects for the exercise of their powers. 
The artist whose labours were a 
sociated with the religion of his 
country, enjoyed a kind of sacred 
character; and as his compensation 
was generally derived from princes 
and pontiffs, from munificent et 
clesiastics, or rich monastic insti 
tions, the ample reward which he 
obtained, stimulated both himself 
and others to further exertions. To 
the complete success of the artist, & 
favourable concurrence of ext 
neous circumstances is often nece* 
sary ; and the mind already m- 
pressed with religious awe by t 
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oe the cathedral, dwells with ad- 
jional interest on representations 
aready in unison with its feelings, 
and which exemplify in the most 
¢nking manner the objects of its 
highest admiration and respect. 
Even the opportunity afforded the 
artist of a spacious repository for 
his productions, where they were 
likely to remain secure for aes, 
and where they migitt be seen with 
every advantage ot position, were 
circumstances highly favourable to 
his success) The tendency of the 
reformation was to deprive him 
of these benefits, to exclude his 
productions from the place ot wor- 
ship as profane or tdolatrous, to 
compel him to seek his subjects m 
the colder pages of history, and 
his patrons among secular, and less 
wealthy individuals. ‘This effect 
isnot, however, so much to be 
attributed to the opinions or the 
instigation of Luther himself, as 
to those of his over zealous follow- 
ers, who on this head went far 
beyond what he conceived to be 
either necessary or expedient, Du- 
rng his retreat at his Patmos, his 
asciple Carlostadt, in a paroxysm 
ot religious enthusiasm, had or- 
dered the images and representa- 
wons of the saints in the church of 
Wittemberg to be destroyed; a 
circumstance of which Luther was 
ho sooner informed, than he cuitted 
his retirement without the know. 
ledge ol his patron the elector, and, 
say to Witiemberg, eflec- 
‘ally checked the further proceed- 
ings of Carlostadt and his adhe- 
ents, From the senuments of Lu- 
a ns sad head, as expressed in 
nay —s ils works, it ap- 
rary hate conceived such repre 
vided Ri eae by tolerated, pro- 
diene o on ond not regarded as 
did RO 1, +° ee alt ~ ugh he 

admit that there Was any 
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merit in encouraging them, and 
with true sectarian spirit, thought 
the cost of them would he better 
applied to the use of the brethrim. 
The opinion of Erasmus in this, as 
in other respects, was much more 
liberal. * They who have attacked 
‘ the images of saints,’ says he, ¢ al- 
though with immoderate zeal, 
have had, some reason for their 
‘conduct ; for idolatry, that is, 
the worship of images, is a hor- 
‘rikle crime; and although it be 
‘now abolished, yet the arts of 
¢ Satan are always to be guarded 
‘against. But when we reflect that 
‘statuary and painting, formerly 
‘regarded as liberal arts, are a 
‘kind of silent poesy, and have 
‘often an effect on the feelings of 
‘mankind beyond that produced 
‘by the most accomplished orator, 
¢ it might havé been well to have 
‘corrected their superstition with- 
‘out destroying their utility. I 
‘ could, indeed, wish that the walls 
‘of all public places were deco- 
‘rated with representations of the 
‘incidents of the life of Christ, ex- 
‘pressed in a becoming manner. 
« But as it was decreed in the coun- 
‘cil of Africa, that in places of 
‘worship nothing should be re- 
‘cited but the scriptural canons, 
‘so it would be proper that no 
‘subjects should be exhibited in 
‘such places, except such as the 
‘scriptural canons supply. In the 
‘ porches, vestibules, or cloisters, 
‘ other subjects might be represent- 
‘ed, taken from common history, 
‘so that they inculcated good mo- 
¢‘rals; but absurd, obscene, or se- 
‘ditious pictures should be ba- 
‘nished, not only from churches, 
‘but from all habitations; and 
‘as it is a kind of blasphemy 
“to pervert the sacred writings to 
‘ profane and wanton jests, so those 
‘ painters deserve to be punished, 
‘ who, 


- 
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¢ who, when they represent subjects 
¢ from the holy scriptures, mingle 
‘with them their own improper 
® and ridiculous inventioas. If they 
¢ wish to indulge their folly, Jetthem 
«rather seek for their subjects in 
¢ Philostratus ; although the annals 
‘of heathenism afford many les 
¢ sons which may be exhibited with 
* great utility.’ ‘That observations 
so rational, and from which Luther 
himself would scarcely have dis- 
sented, have not been sufficient to 
prevent the almost total exclusion 
of picturesque representations from 
the reformed churches, is greatly 
to be regretted ; not only as being 
an irreparable injury to the arts, 
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impeded their enjoyments, and is 
terfered in all their domestic cm, 
cerns. The abolition of the odioys 
and absurd institutions of monastic 
life, by which great numbers of 
persons were restored to the com. 
mon purposes of society, infused 
fresh vigour into those states which 
embraced the opinions of the re. 
formers; and the restoration of the 
antient and apostolic u age of the 
christian church, in allowing the 
priesthood to marry, was a cir. 
cumstance of the utmost advantage 
to the morals and manners of the 
age. To this may be added the 
destruction of many barbarous, 
absurd, and superstitious dogmas, 





but as depriving the people of one 
mode of instruction, not less cal- 
culated to interest their feelings and 
excite their piety, than that which 
is conveyed by means of speech. 
Whether mankind, in any state of 
society, were ever sO ignorant as 
to make these visible representa- 
tions the actual objects of their ado- 


by which the people were induced 
to believe that crimes could be 
commuted for money, and dispen- 
sations purchased even for the pre. 
meditated commission of sins. 

“ But perhaps the most important 
advantage derived from the re- 
formation, is to be found in the 
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ration, may well be doubted ; but 
at all events there can now be no 
danger of such an error inthe most 
uninformed part of Europe ; and 
it may yet be hoped, that as the 
spirit of bigotry declines, religion 
may be allowed to avail herself of 
every aid which may engage her 
admirers, illustrate her precepts, 
or enforce her Jaws. 

“ The effects produced by the re- 
formation on the political and mo- 
ral state of Europe, are of a much 
more important nature. The de- 
struction of the authority of the 
Romish see, throughout many flou- 
rishing and many msing nations, 
whilst it freed the monarch from 
the imperious interposition of an 
arrogant pontiff, released the peo- 
ple from that oppressive and un- 
defined obedience to a foreign pow- 
er, which exhausted their wealth, 


great example of freedom of 
quiry, which was thus exlubited 
to the world, and. which has pro 
duced an incalculable effect on the 
state and condition of mankind. 
That liberty of opinion which was 
at first exercised only on religious 
subjects, was, by a natural and un- 
avoidable progress, soon extended 
to those of a political nature. 
Throughout many of the king: 
doms of Europe, civil and rel 
gious liberty closely accompanied 
each other ; and its inhabitants, m 
adopting those measures which 
seemed to them necessary to secure 
their eternal happiness, have # 
least obtained those temporal ad- 
vantages, which, in many mstancesy 
have amply repaid them for their 
sacrifices and their labours. 

« That these and similar advat 
tages were, however, na owe . 
gree counterbalanced by the aor 
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¢.! animosities to which the refor- 
mation gave rise, 2s well between 
the reformers and the adherents to 
the antient discipline, as between 
the diferent denominations of the 
reformed churches, cannot be de- 
nied; andthe annals of Europe eX- 
hibit a dreadful picture of war, 
desolation, and massacre, occasion- 
ed by the various struggles of the 
contending parties for the defence, 
er the establishment, ot their re- 
spective opinions. Whoever ad- 
verts to the cruelties exercised on 
the Anabaptists, the Socmians, and 
various other sects of christians, 
who ditler in some abstruse or con- 
troverted points fromthe established 
churches ; whoever surveys the cri- 
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minal code of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic nations of Europe, and 
observes the punishments denounced 
agatnst those who may dare to dis- 
sent, athough upon the sincerest 
conviction, trom the established 
creed, and considers the dangers 
to which they are exposed in some 
countries, and the disabilities by 
which they are stigmatized and 
oppressed in others, {must admit, 
that the important object which 
the friends and promoters of ra- 
tional liberty had in view, has hi- 
therto been but imperfectly ace 
complished, and that the human 
mind, a slave in all ages, has ra- 
ther changed its master, than treed 
itself trom its servitude.” 
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[From Mr. Caytrey’s Lire of Him.) 


“PINHE rapid succession of con- 

spicuous circumstances in 
the lite of a celebrated public cha- 
racter, does not always afford us 
the leisure which we require for the 
due notice of other objects of bio- 
graphical attention. ‘T'hus, al- 
though in the preceding chapters 
we have accompanied sir Walter 
Ralegh, as far as obtainable re- 
cords have enabled us, through the 
eventful part which he supported 
00 the theatre of public life, some 
attention is still due to his more 
private hours, as well as to other 
points of biographical inteiest, be- 
lore we close the scene ; and which 
Pethaps could Jess conveniently 
lave been afforded them in any 
other place, 

“Of the manner in which many 
\ “ese hours were employed, par- 
“Wary those of his long imprison- 
ment, we have very conspicuous 


testimonies in such of sir Walter’s 
writings as have been committed 
to the press; among which the 
most extensive is his History of the 
World. It was published, as has 
been already ‘observed, im the year 
1614; and the eleventh and last 
edition, which is the best, was edit. 
ed by Oldys, in folio, in 1736, 
Beginning with the creation, sir 
Walter has in this work given us 
the flower of recorded story to the 
end of the second Macedonian war; 
and having reviewed the three first 
monarchies of the world, he leaves 
Rome triumphant in the fourth, 
about a century and a half before 
the birth of our Saviour, compre- 
hending a period of nearly 4000 
Ranking in that’ class of 


yea rs. 


historians who prefer the exercise 
of judgment in selection to that of 
genius in adorning, his industr 
and penetration are highly conspt- 
cuous, 
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cuous, and his style elegant and the 
best model of his age. His su- 
perior manner of treating Greck 
and Roman story, excites our res 
gret that he has devoted so many 
pages to Jewish and Rabbinical 
learning, and that he has not per- 
mitted himself a greater latitude in 
those more fascinating subjects. 

«“ The following letter, of which 
the orignal is preserved in the Cot- 
ton library, has been supposed by 
Dr. Thomas Smith to bear re- 
ference to a continuation of this 
history. 

“© ¢ Sigebert’s Chronicles ; Vin- 
©centis Speculum Historiale ; Ger- 
*vasius ‘Tilesberius ; Philip Bergo- 
‘mus; Natalis Talipes; Amandus 
* Zirexens ; Carus Londinius ; Joh 
‘ Major de Gestis Scotorum; Les- 
*sabius of Henault; Alex. Eve- 
sham; Brute Book; Chronicle of 
‘Teuxberry ; Peter de Icham.’ ” 

« ¢ Sir Robert Cotton, 

‘If you have any of these old 
* books, or any manuscripts where- 
‘in I may find any of our British 
‘ antiquities, if you please to lend 
‘them me for a littl while, I 
‘will safely restore them and think 
‘myself much beholden unto you; 
‘or if you have any old French 
¢ history wherein our nation ts men- 
‘tioned, or any else in what lan- 
* guage soever. 

¢ Your poor friend. 
*W. RareGcu.’ ” 


“In addition to this, a story is 
related, that a few days previously 
to his death, Ralegh sent for Wal- 
ter Burre, who printed his History, 
and asking him how the work had 
sold, received for answer so slowly 
that it had undone him. Upon which 
sir Walter brought from his desk a 
continuation of the work to his own 
time, and throwing it into the fire, 
said to Burre, The second volume shall! 

5 


undo no more, this ungrateful world i 
unweortby of et. 

It must be remembered, how. 
ever, that there IS NO satisfacto 
authority for the truth of this anec. 
dote; and it appears more pro- 
bable that the letter to sir Robert 
Cotton alludes to Ralegh’s Bre. 
viary of the History of England, or 
to some other work which he never 
finished, than to the History of the 
World ; a reference to the last lines 
of which, already quoted, may pers 
haps confirm the reader in this SUp- 
position. 

“The subjects on which sir Wal. 
ter exercised his pen, are not less 
various than the characters he uni 
ted in himself ; and beside the large 
historical work already noticed, he 
has bequeathed us many shorter 
pieces on miscellaneous topics. 
When we view his actions, we are 
astonished at the number of his 
writings ; viewing his writings, we 
wonder he found time tor so much 
action. 

“Three years previously to the 
Spanish invasion, and when the de- 
signs of that court became apparent, 
he is supposed to have written 
Notes of Direction for the Detence 
of the Kingdom, and the best and 
most orderly Retreat of an Army, 
which were presented in manuscript 
to the privy-council. In this papery 
after dwelling on the employment 
of our shipping in the first instances 
he observed that, if in the absence or 
deficiency of the same the enemy ef- 
fected a landing, it were better, by 
clearing the country of provisions 
and temporising, to endeavour to 
gain strength and weaken the ene 
my, than, in the usual manner, t0 
hazard all by a confused and dis 
orderly descent to oppose the first 
landing. ‘Thomas Digges, est: 
muster-master-general of queen 41 
zabeth’s forces in the ean 
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tries, opposed this and other posi- 
sons ina pamphlet which he pub- 
ished. This produced a rejoinder, 
also attributed to sir Walter, but 
pot published till many years after- 
ward, intituled A Military Dis- 
course, Whether it be better for 
England to give an Invader present 
Battle, or to temporise and deter 
the same. 

« Of the greater part of sir Wal- 
ter’s miscellaneous pieces, sundry 
collections have been made at dif- 
ferent periods ; among which, that 
ublished by Dr. Birch in two vo- 
free octavo, inthe year 1751, is 
justly the best esteemed. In addi- 
tion to the tracts relative to Gui- 
ana, and some smaller pieces pre- 
sented to the reader in this werk, 
it contains : 

“Maxims of State, a compen- 
dium of government, first publish- 
ed under the title, The Prince, 
Lond. 4to, 1642, 

“The Cabinet Council; con- 
taining the chief arts of empire and 
mysteries of state discabineted, in 
political and polemical aphorisms, 
grounded on authority and expe- 
nence, and illustrated with the 
choicest examples and historical ob- 
ervations. First published by the 
eelebrated Milton, in Svo, 1658. 

“The Prerogative of Parlia- 
ments in England, proved in a 
dialogue between a counsellor of 
Kate and a justice of peace. De- 
dicated to King James, and first 
wore at Middleburg, to, 1628. 

4 Discourse, touching a match 
propounded by the Savoyan, be- 
tween the lady Elizabeth and the 
7: Piedmont. Written 161i. 
Discourse, touching a mar- 
hage between prince Henry of 
England and a daughter of Savoy. 

mitten in 1611, 

iscourse, touching a war 
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with Spain and of the protecting 
of the Netherlands. Addressed to 
James 1. and first published with 
two more disceurses by his grand- 
son, Philip Ralegh, esq. 8vo, 1702. 

“ A Discourse, of the original 
and fundamental cause of natural, 
arbitrary, necessary, and unnatural 
war. First printed in his Essays, 
Svo, 1650. 

«A Discourse, of the invention 
of ships, anchors, compass, &c., 
the first natural war, the several 
uses, defects and supplies of ship- 
ping, the strength and defects of 
the sea-furces of England, France, 
Spain and Venice ; together with 
the tive manifest causes of the sud- 
den appearing of the Hollanders. 
An unfinished piece, &rst printed 
in his Essays, as above. 

“ Observations concerning the 
royal navy and sea-service. De- 
dicated to prince Henry, and first 
printed in his Essays, as above, 

“ Observations touching trade 
and commerce with the Hollander 
and other nations, presented to 
king James ; wherein is proved 
that our sea and land commodities 
serve to enrich and strengthen other 
countries against our own. Print. 
edin 12mo, 1653. 

“ An Indroduction to a Breviary 
of the History of England, with 
the reign of king William I. en- 
titled the Conqueror. Published 
in &8vo, 169%, by Dr. John Moore 
(afterward bishop of Ely) from 
the MSS. of archbishop Sancroft, 
with a preface, by Dr. Moore. 

‘ The Seat of Government, up- 
held by the two great pillars there- 
of, viz. civil justice and martial 
policy, which are framed out of 
husbandry, merchandise and gentry 
of this kingdom. A fragment. First 
printed in his Remains, 12mo, 1651. 

“ Observations concerning the 
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eauses of the magnificency and 
opulency of cities. A fragment, 
also printed in his Remains. 

«The Sceptic. Founded on the 
doctrine of Pyrrho, and printed in 
his Remains, as above. 

“ These pieces are marked by 
those comprehensive and penetra- 
ting thoughts, that lively imagina- 
tion, mature and exact judgment, 
which distinguish the productions 
of the knight. An evil destiny ap- 
pears, however, to have attended 
the writings of this great man, as 
well as his actions. Even at the 
hands which presented the above 
pieces to the public, they cannot be 
said to have received that justice 
which a due attention to them 
might have afforded ; and what is 
more to be regretted, it seems 
highly probable that many of sir 
Walter’s writings are yet unpublish- 
ed. David Llovd in his State- 
worthies informs usthat‘ Mr. Hamp- 
den, a little before the wars, was 
at the charge of transcribing $452 
sheets of Ralegh’s MSS. as the 
amanuensis himself told Aim ; who 
had his close chamber, his fire and 
candle, with an attendant to deliver 
him the originals and take his co- 
pies, as fast as he could write 
them.’ I need not add, that the 
extant writings of sir Walter, at 
that time unpublished, with which 
we are acquuinted, appear to bear 
a small proportion to this guan- 
tity. 

“ The following is a list of the 
pieces known and ascribed to the 
knight, yet omitted by Dr. Birch, 
which [have been able to collect 
the titles of : 

“ A Report of the truth of the 
ficht abour the Isles of A zores, al. 
ready noticed in chap. ili. of this 
work. 

“A Relation of Cadiz-action in 
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the year 1596, printed at leneth ip 
chap. v. of this work. ‘ 

“« A Dise urse of tenures which 
were before the conquest, namely 
knight-service, soccage and frank. 
almoign ; and the effect of those 
tenures, wards, reliefs, heriots, 
escuage or warfaring by tenure, 
reservations of rent or victuals, 
and provisions or purveyors in the 
Saxon times; that the sume estates 
in the soil of this land were dye 
unto the subjects by birthright of 
their ancestors, the inhabitants of 
the land, before duke William’s 
time, namely, to have land in fee. 
simple, treeholders, copvholders, 
customary tenants and villains, bes 
fore the year 1066 ; together with 
the resemblances or disresemblances 
of those, in outlandish, ancient or 
modern estates. Printed in Gutch’s 
Collectanea Curiosa from Tanner’s 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 

“ A Discourse how war may be 
made against Spain and the Indies. 
Referred-to in the Discourse touch- 
ing a war with Spain, but not 
known either in print or MS. 

‘© Memorial touching the port 
Dover, already noticed in chap. 
note 78, of this work. 

“ Treatise of the West-Indies. 
Referred-to in the dedication to the 
first Guiana Voyage (see chap. iv-) 
but not known either in print or 

{S. 

«“ Considerations of a Voyage to 
Guiana, MS. in the British Ma- 
seum (see Ayscough’s Catalogues 
p- 692, No. 1133). 

“ Journal of Second Voyage 
Guiana. MS. in Cotton-library, 
(Titus, B. VIII.) being notes 
from which the Apology was wri 
ten. . 

«“ The present State of Spain, 
with a most accurate account of his 
Catholic majesty’s power and rice 
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sko the names and worth of the 

most considerable persons in tuat 

kingdom. MS. noticed by Anthony 

Wood, and in Shirley’s Lite of Ra- 
he j 

« The present State of Things, 
3s they now stand between the 
three kingdoms, F rance, England, 
and Spam. MS. im the Harleian 
Library (XXXVIIL. B. 3). 

“A Dialogue between a Jesuit 
and a Recusant, shewing how dan- 
gerous are their principles to Chris 
nan Princes. No. IL1. of Genuine 
Remains of sir Walter Ralegh, sub- 
joined to an Abridgement of his 

story of the Worid, by Philip 
Ralegh, esq. only grandson of sir 
Walter, Svo, 1700. 

« A Discourse of the words Law 
and Right. MS. in the Ashmvlean 
Library. 

“A Treatise of the Soul. MS. 
ia the same library. 

“A Treatise of Mines, and the 
Tral of Minerals. MS. noticed 
by Anthony Wood. 

“A Collection of Chemical and 
Medicinal Receipts. MS. in the 
British Museum (see Ayscough’s 
Catalogue, p. 492, No. $59}. 

“A Discourse of the Spaniards’ 
Crelties to the English in Ha- 
vanna. MS. formerly in the yCol- 
lection of Henry earl of Claren- 
don, 

“A Treatise of the Art of War, 
by Sea. Refer red-to, as unfinished, 
inthe History of the World ( Lib. 
¥. chap, 1. sect..6.), but not known 
either in print or MS. 

“A Discourse of a maritimal 

oyage, and the passages and inci- 
tents therein, addressed to prince 
tenry, Referred-to in the Obser- 
Vations concerning the Royal Navy 
and Sea-service, but not knowa 
ether in print or MS, 

“From the specimens in our 


we is plain that had sir Wal- 
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ter made poetry a serious study, 
the attainment of excellence was ia 
his power. Among the contem- 
porary criticisms of Puttenham, he 
finds tor ‘ditty and amorous ode, 
sir Walter Ralegh’s vein most lofty, 
insolent, and passionate.’ It is to 
be regretted that no collection was 
formerly made of the knight’s 
poctry, as the authority on which 
suine pieces are ascmbed to him 
is questionable. ‘Those, however, 
which are presented to the reader 
ithe J. Fil. and X. chapters of 
his work, have been always look- 
ed-upon as his preductions. ‘To 
them might perhaps be added The 
Advice, The Lover’s Maze, and 
Farewel to the Court, three pieces 
to be found in old pri ited collec. 
tions subscribed W. R.; Errors 
Responsio, Answer to the Lie, and 
other pieces in the Ashmolean Li- 
brary ; and Dulcina, The Excuse, 
and another short poem, printed 
as farther specimens of his poetry 
in the Appendix to this work. 

«© Among the verses inscribed by 
Spenser, at the end ot his Fairy 
Queen, to several great men of Elie 
gabeth’s court, are the fullowing 
¢to the noble and valorous knight 
sir Walter Ralegh.? Oldys infers 
from them, that sir Walter wrote 
a poem intituled Cynthia, in praise 
of the gucen; a conclusion, in 
which, perhaps, few readers will 
think him warranted. 


‘To thee that art the summer's nightie 


! 
paie, 
Thy suvercign goddess’ most dear de- 
light, 


Why do | send this rustic madrigal 
‘That may thy tuncful ear unseason 
quite ¢ ; 
Thou only fit this argument to wrile, 
In whose high thoughts pieasure hath 
built her bow’r, 
And dainty love learnt sweetly to indite. 
My rhimes 1 know unsavoury aod sutity 
To taste the streams, thet Lke a golden 
ow'r 
_ Flow 
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Flow from thy fruitful head, of thy 
love's praise, 
Fitter perhaps to thunder martial store 

When 20 thee list thy lofty muse to 

raise. 

Yet till that thou thy poem wilt make 
known, 

Letthy fair Cynthia’s praises be thus 
rudely shewn.’ 

*¢ Osborn has preserved the fol- 
fowing epitaph on Cecil, which, he 
adds, * came from so smart a pen in 
the sense, that he said he 
hoped the author would die before 
him.’ Shirley also repeats it in his 
Life of Ralegh, and asserts ‘he was 
assured upon very good grounds,’ 
that the knight wrote it. 


af er’ ° 
middie, 


‘ Here lies 11. binol, our pastor, while e’er, 

That once im a quarter our fleeces did 
shear. 

To please us, his eur he kept under clog, 

And was ever after both shepherd aud 
dog. 

For oblation to Pan his custom was thus, 

He first gave a trifle, then offer'd up us. 

And through his false worship such power 
did gvatn 

As kept bim o’ th’ mountain and us on the 
plain ; 

Where m: nya horn-pipe he tuned to hits 
Phy \lis, 

And sweetly sung Walsi 
rylhis, 

Till Atropos cm him, « 7 onthe drab, 

For, spite of his tar-box,hcdiedot thes—. 
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"he sister art of music also ap - 
pears to have had her share of sir 
Walter Ralerh’s devotion, Oldys 
observes that an old hank by an 
Oxonian, intituled 
Music, is dedicated to him 
witho ut pr oprie ty 5 adding he 
met with harite of the 
fictency in the art, 
nion that Spenser’ 
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already quoted awd ch; oy Iie i 
be understood in a literal se mse. 
* With a mind thus highly eulti- 


vated, We natur ally expect to find 
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every expansion and improvement 
of art or science. The r ravaves of 
time, however they may have im. 
paired our inform ation, have not 
been able to disappoint our ey. 
pectations in this particu! ar; and 
many testimonies still exist, of the 
esteem im whiclr the kni; ght was 
held in his day, abroad as well as 
at home, as a patron of science and 
improvement. In addition to the 
works inscribed to him by his coun. 
trymen, some of which lave oc. 
curred to notice in these paces, the 
learned Murtin Bassaniere of Pari, 
and Jultus Cwsur, a citizen of 
Rome, dedreated to sir Walt CT , the 
former a History of the Discovery 
ot Florida, which he published in 
French, the latter a book intituled 
Colurnbeados, alluding probably 
to his American e xpeditions, James 
Morgues, a French painter, ape 
pears to have experienced his pae 
tronage during his residence in 
London ; ; and at the time of his 
greatest troubles, sir Walter cons 
tributed 50/. toward improving 
the miant Bodleian Library. Of 
his encouragement of Hakluyt, the 
naval historian, have severat 
testimonies ; and la tly, it may be 
noticed it thisplace, tl hat the knight 
was 2a member ot a societ ty of ant- 
qearen existing in his time. 
“ After short Survey of sit 
Walter’s proficiency in, and patroa- 
age of, learning, it is incumbent on 
us to examine, more fully than we 
have hitherto had opportunity, into 
such aspersions ats, like other dis 
stinguis shed characters, he has not 
escaped ; and which, if su ibstantia- 
ted, would retract from the merk 
with which, at « general views be 
Among thest, 
"cueUs, 15 the 
alreads hinted 


we 


thi ‘ 


appears to posie I ri’. 


noc the least consp! 
reproach of impiety 
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Lith, some gentlemen in F rance 
and Italy, desirous of disguising 
their opposition to christianity bya 
more honourable appellation than 
that of Atheists, assumed the name 
of Deists. The distinguishing cha- 
racter of this sect, subsequently so 

atly enlarged, and distinguish- 
ed also by the appellation ot Free- 
thinkers, Is, not to profess any pars 
ticular form or system of religion ; 
bat only to acknowledge the ex- 
‘tence of a God, and to tollow the 
light and law of nature, rejecting 
revelation and epposing christiani- 
w, Rare as these philosophers 
were in England during the itie- 
ime of sir Walter Ralegh, he has 
not escaped the suspicion of being 
one of them, though the tact has 
never been proved ; while the spleen 
of father Parsons (as we have seen 
inchap. IiI.), on account of the 
knight’s probable instrumentality 
in framing queen Elizabeth's pro. 
clamation against popish seminaries 
abroad, went so far as to charge 
lam with the propagation of athe- 


idMeade 


“The character of that Jesuit is 
too well known, to allow of the 
attachment of much credit to his 
asserty: Nn}; especially ina c.se like 
this Where his bigotty was so likes 
rto prevail. Il-tame is, however, 
too adhesive, that stich an Opuuon, 
ence started, should speedily be 
orgotten; and it is perfectly na- 
tural, that, in the adversity of his 
fortune, this aspersion on the knight 
ould be remeinbered, as we have 
ee Wasathistrial. The circum- 
‘tances too of sir Walter’s Sher- 
bore estate being formerly the 
Property of the church, and ase- 
ened to queen Elizabeth from the 
eee of Salisbury, is supposed to 
“ave contributed not a little to this 
teandal, 
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‘born) was the first, as I have 
‘heard, that ventured to tack-a- 
“ bout, and sail aloof from the beat- 
en track of the schools. Who, 
upon the discovery of so apparent 
an error as a torrid zone, intends 
ed to proceed in an inquisition af- 
ter more solid truths. Tull the 
mediation of some, whose liveli- 
‘ hood lay in hammering shrines for 
this superannuated study, possess- 
ed queen Elizabeth that such doc- 
trine was against God, no less 
than her father’s honour; whose 
faith, if he owned any, was 
grounded upon school-divinity. 
‘Whereupon she chid him; who 
was, by his own confession, ever- 
after branded with the title of an 
‘atheist, though a known assertor 
¢ of God and providence.’ 

The ill-edetined and unsupport- 
ed state of this imputation, is, of it- 
self, an argument that it originated 
in calumny and misrepresentation. 
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‘But, under the difficulties in which 


we meet it at this remote period, 
what more striking vindication of 
the knight shall we seek, in addi- 
tion to the manner in which he 
died, than that his writings contain 
no trace of such opinions; on the 
contrary, his History of the World, 
in particular, breathes a strong 
and genuine spirit of piety. I know 
no better conclusion to the enquiry, 
than the words ot Sewell on the oc- 
casion, in the tragedy which he has 
tormed on Ralegh’s story. 
‘But ‘tis the curse and fashion of the 
times-— 
When prejudice and strong aversions 
work, 
All whose opinions we dislike are atheists. 
Now ’cis a term of art, a bug-bear word, 
The villain's engine and the vulgar’s tere 
ror. 
The man who thinks and judges for hime 
Unsway'd by aged follies, rev’rend errors, 
Grown holy by traditionary dulness 
Os schgol authority, he ia ap atheist. 
2 The 
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The man who, hating idle noise, preserves 
A pure relision seated in his soul, 


He is a silent, dumb, dissermbling atheist. 
° e * es * ° . o * . 





So men judge at home, 

Who never trac’d a providence at sex, 

And saw his wonders inthe mighty deep. 

An atheist-sailor were a monstrous thing, 

More wonderful thanallold Ocean breeds. 

But I will witness for my Ralegh’s faith ; 

Yes, I have seen him when the tempest 
rag'd, 

When from the precipice of mountain- 
waves 

All hearts have trembled at the gulph be- 
low, 

He, with a steady, supplicating look, 

Yieplay’d his trust in that tremendous 
pow'r 

Who curbs the billows, and cut» short the 
wins 

Of the rude whirlwind in its midway 
course, 

And bidsthe madness of tl 

cease.’ 


ic Waves to 


“ In examining the aspersions 
which have been cast on the cha- 
racter of sir Walter Ralegh, our 
attention is naturally attracted by a 
late celebrated writer, who, but 
too plainly discovers himself to 
have been a countryman of king 


James; and that he felt that mo-. 


narch’s conduct to the knight to 
have been a material blemish in hfs 
reign. With a just sense of Mr. 


David Hume’s merit on many of 


the subjects which have engaged 
his attention, I fell bound on the 
present occasion, to avow my opt- 
nion, that the picture he has drawn 
of the reign of James I. is, to say 
the least of it, @ bud dikeness. My 
cofcern, however, is only with 
that part of it which bears reference 
to sir Walter Ralegh, whom [f find 
Mr, Hume to have placed in alight 
peculiarly unfavourable; and as, 
trom the r opularity of his History, 
the knight's character may have 
suffered with posterity. hy his re- 
presentation, an inquiry into the 
justice ofit may not be deemed im- 
proper in ths. place. 


CHaracter and Wairincs 
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ve It will be found by the fore. 
Fong pages, and the anthorities 
wc i) they reier to, that Mr, Hume, 
in his History ot Elizabeth, has not 
aewrays been accurate in his inci. 
dental notices of Ralegh ; a circum. 
st ance which may easily have arisen 
from his not being at the Pains, as 
a general historian, of entering mi. 
nutely into the lite of an indivi. 
dual. In the first chapter, how. 
ever, of the reign ot her successor, 
he is bold enovgeh to inform us, ‘ir 
appears trom Sully’s Memoirs that 
Ralegh secretly offered his ser. 
vices to the French ambassador,’ 
From which Mr. Hume presumes, 
that, ‘meeting witha repulse,’ Ra. 
legh had recourse to the Flemish 
minister; vet he confesses, that on 
his trial there appeared no_ proof, 
nor any circumstance which could 
justity the knight’s condemnation, 

“ Referring the reader to sir 
Walter’s Introduction to Sully, in- 
1601, (noticed in chap, VI.) I tran. 
scribe the following passage, the 
only one in Sully’s Memoirs which 
could lead Mr. Hume to his conclu- 
sion. I then request him to recol- 
lect Ralegh’s enmity to Spain, and 
to decide for himself how far the 
histdvian wes warranted in his im- 
putation regarding France; also, 
whether this passage afford not a 
strong argument against the plot 
with Spain, of which the knignt 
Was accused, 

«“¢ T now only wanted (the am- 
€ bassador writes) to be as well ac- 
¢ quainted with the Spamsh coun 
‘cils, as I was with those of Pri- 
‘tain and the North. Or, in other 
‘word 9 I wanted only to know 
‘what were the real de«'gns of that 
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‘ali of her desires, For 
fs to understand that the kin g 
tof Spain sought to detach Eng- 
‘land from France and the Low- 
‘countries, Was knowing nothing, 
‘or at most very little. It was 
‘suspected that Spain meditated 
‘something of much greater im- 
‘nortancee This, might be con- 
‘ectured from the in ormation 
‘which I have already received 
‘from the canon at Canterbury; 
‘and it appeared. so much the less 
‘to be neglected, because A€rsens 
‘and Barneveldt both at the same 
‘time afarmed the certainty of it, 
‘the one at Paris, the other at 
‘London. IJ therefore used my ut- 
‘most endeavours to come at the 
‘ruth, What I was told by my 
‘lord Cobham and sir Walter Ra- 
‘legh was conformable to this in- 
‘formation. But what made the 
‘greatest impression upon me was, 
‘that the earl of Northumberland, 
‘whom I had gamed by the offer 
‘of a considerable pen: LO, under 
‘ the hame ot | pre sent, wil great 
‘secrecy one night, when lL was 
‘gomg to bed, sent his secretary 
‘to acquaint me with the following 
‘particulars, &c.’ 

r Sir Walter’s last voyage to 
Guiana, his return and death, are 
related by Mr. Hume at the be- 
ginning of the 48th chapter of his 
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on the contrary, be more just to 
assert, that Mr. Hume’s use of it 
invalidates the whole of his narra- 
tive? | 

“ Yet the historian stops not 
here, but proces ds to inform us 1D 
the same note, that the most ma- 
terial facts 1 his narrative © are con- 
firmed either by the nature and 
reason of the thing, or by sir Wal- 
ter’s own Apology, and his Letters,’ 
This he isat much patas to prove 
by seventeen arguments, witich, as 
the facts are said to be ¢4us confirm- 
ed, I have, for the satisfaction of 
such readers as may feel curiosity 
on the subject, examined at length 
in the Appendix, and have theré, 
J hope, sufticiently proved, that 
they are the offspring of prejudice, 
superfictal information on the sub- 
ject, or willul aisrepresentation of 
it. 

“ Tt is more difics't to appre- 
ciate with justice the character of 
sir Walter Ralegh, than to deery 
it upon a view thus picjudiced and 
confined. l’or, alas ' no sooner do 
we attempt a more intimate i Wal 
into his lite and actions, than here, 
as on many other accasions, we 
are astonished at the barrenness of 
the subject so important in biogra- 
phy, the detail of private life; and 
are speedily compelled to confess, 
that, however interesting his pub- 
lic transactions, the character un- 
der our contemplation has been 
handed-down to us in considerable 
amibipuily. 

“Sir Walter Ralegh (says Naun- 
‘ ton) wus one that, it secms, for- 
‘tune had picked out on purpose 
‘of whom to make an example and 
‘to use as her tennis-ball, there- 
‘by to shew what she could do; 
‘for she tossed Lum up of notlung, 
‘and to-and-fro to greatness, and 
‘from thence down to Jittle more 
‘than to that wherein she found 
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“him, a bare gentleman.’ Soldier, 
seaman, statesman, scholar, poet, 
and philosopher, we may challenge 
a similar instance in modern ages 
of that union of characters, more 
frequent among the ancients, which 
distinguished sir Walter Ralegh ; 
a union on the excellence of which 
much might be written, were we 
not silenced by the reflexion, that 
the corresponding union of talent 
and opportunity can rarely occur. 
Master of every accomplishment 
requisite to defend a state in war as 
well as to adorn it in peace, a war- 
like reign was safety to him, a 
eaceful one destruction. He af- 
ords a memorable example that a 
martial spirit, under an active and 
adventurous prince, shall find ho- 
nour and emulation; but if the 
gaa be of a contrary character, 
us unfashionable virtue, unless it 
can mould itself to occasions, shall 
be criminal, and his courage of less 
security than cowardice. 

“ Amid the yarious interests 
arising by various favourites in the 
long reign of Elizabeth, no man 
enjoys the credit of being less im- 
mersed by the smiles of the court 
in the luxuries of it ; while no one 
converted its frowns to greater uti- 
lity, by being animated by them 
to enterprise the most honourable. 

Though he gained much at the 
‘court, (says Naunton) he took it 
‘not out of the exchequer, or mere- 
ly out of the queen’s purse, but 
* by his wit and by the help of the 
‘preroyative. For the queen was 
never ir firce in delivering Cut O1 
her treasure, but paid most and 

many of her servants partin mo- 
ney and the rest with grace ; 
‘which, as the case stood, was 
‘then taken for good payment.’ 
That he could neyer condescend to 
court the 
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breath with Essex’s affectation of 
popularity, among his Precepts tq 
his son Cecil, ¢ Seek not (he writes 
‘to be Essex, shun to be Ralegh.’ 

“In addition to the instances al. 
ready noticed in the cases of Mr, 
Udall and sir Richard Greenville of 
the knight’s zeal in the cause of 
triendship, we may presume many 
remain unrecorded, Having told 
Queen Elizabeth he had a favour 
to beg of her, ‘ When, sir Walter,’ 
said her majesty, § will you cease 
to be a beg@ar ?—* When your gra. 
cious muyesty ceases to be a bene. 
factor,’ replied the gallant knight. 
A farther instance of this zea) oc. 
curs in the following letter from 
him to Mr. (afterwards sir) Mi- 
chael Hicks, secretary to lord Bur- 
lei¢h. 

« ¢ Worthy Mr. Michael, 

‘lam most earnestly to entreat 
you for this gentleman, captain 
Spring, that, partly for love, part. 
ly for honest consideration, you 
will farther him with my lord-trea- 
surer for a debt of S$00l. which 
her Majesty doth owe him. It hath 
been long due, and he hath good 
warrant for it. Beside, he hath 
served her Majesty very long, and 
hath reccived many wounds in her 
service. These reasons delivered 
by a2 mun of vour utterance, and 
having his good angel at your eh 
bow to instruct you, I doubt not 
but it will take good and speedy 
effect. I never wrote unto 
you for anv man or in any matter 
wherein you shall more bind me 
unto you, than for this bearer. 
And se, not doubting of your a 
cured friendliness, I leave you © 
God, and remain, 

¢ Your most assured, 
‘ loving friend, iH 
W. RaveG- 

From Sherborne, 

July 12th. 
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««P, §. Always remember you 
must deal conscionably for my sake, 
and [ will requite it.” ; 

« On that remarkable incident in 
dr Walter’s history, commonly 
called his conspiracy, I am inclined 
to concur with Dr. Welwood in the 
opinion he has given tis in his in- 
genious notes upon Wilson’s His- 
wry. Though James forgot the 
death of his mother, he seems ne- 
ver to have forgiven the enemies of 
Essex; of which Cecil and Ralegh 
were probably both aware, but took 
contrary measures to avoid his re- 
entment. While Cecil maintained 
his correspondence with James, Ra- 
legh trusted in the justice of his 
conduct; and,. content with the ta- 
vour of Elizabeth, which he enjoy- 
edto her death, took no steps to 
conciliate her successor. Knowing 
Cecil to have been at least equally 
concemed with himself in the fall 
of Essex, his great mind could per- 
haps not brook the distinction made 
by their new master onhis accession; 
especially when heightened by the 
trowas of Cecil upon his once-inti- 
mate friend. With a temper im- 
patient of injuries, and unequal; 

notwithstanding his excellent quali- 
ties, to a reverse of fortune like 
this, sir Walter was thus probably 
broughe acquainted with others, 


discontent like himself, though of 


“igerent religions and interests; and 
perhaps more conversations than 
whe Mgt arise relative to recourse 
itr on - 
: foreign powers to amend their 
ortunes, and even Arabella Stu- 
4t'sname be mentioned by I" dech 
% one who had a near title to the 
fown, But that he ever entered 
Into the desiens ; 

OMe designs imputed to him at 
us trial "vs : ; ‘ 
“y TO person of competent 
iudement, : , ‘We... 
; bMent, at that time or since, can 
Mave believed. 

“ @: , 
Singular talents, wit] great 
UC <¢ a ° 4 . 
“fess i the aszertion of them, 
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gained sir Walter the distinction 
which might have been expected in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth ; not 
liowever, as might likewise have 
been expected, without an host of 
opposition amid the various inte- 
rests of her court. Although for- 
tunate enough to combat that host 
with considerable success, yet 2 
mighty favourite of both the mo: 
narchs in the reigns in which he 
lived, was not sacrificed by the for- 
mer of them without a memorable 
impression upon the latter. In the 
reiyn of the second, a weak prince, 
the ascendency which the party 
adverse to him had gained by in- 
trigue, founded in policy to a crimi- 
nalextreme, was able to bring hin 
to a legal trial for high-treason, and 
even to condemn him for the crime 
without proot of guilt. Too t 
morous either to execute him une 
justly or to allow his mnocence and 
grant his freedom, that monarch 
made him suffer more than death 
by his long imprisonment. Re- 
leased at last in the hope that his 
country should be benefited by his 
experience and his spirit of enter- 
prise, the failure of his expedition 
caused him to be sacrificed by @ 
mean and corrupt court, to a fo- 
reign power holding an absolute 
ascendant in the councils over the 
true interests of the nation. 

« By the paintings extant of str 
Walter Ralegh, his stature was 
about six feet, and his person well 
proportioned. ‘ He had in the out- 
‘ ward man (says Naunton) a good 
¢ presence in a handsome and well- 
‘compacted person, a strong na- 
‘tural wit axl a better judgment, 
‘with a bold and plausible tongue, 
‘ whereby he could set-out his. parts 
‘to the best advantage.’ His pro- 
fusion in dress on particular occa- 
sions, was perhaps in conformity 
with the custom of his age. We 
Lt aie 
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are told that in queen Elizabeth’s 
reign he possessed a suit of clothes 
beset with jewels to the value of 
sixty thousand pounds; and the 
Jesuit Drexellius informs us, that 
the precious stones on his court- 
shoes exceeded six thousand six 
hundred pieces of gold in value. 

«“ Elizabeth, the only wite of sir 
Walter, appears, by an extant por- 
trait of her, to have been a lady ot 
considerable beauty. She is sup- 
posed to have been about eighteen 
years younger than the knight, and 
she survived him: twenty-nine years. 
Two sons, Walter and Carew, are 
the only fruits of this marriage with 
which posterity are acquainted. 
Her strong and faithful attachment 
to her husband through life, it ape 
pears, was confirmed by her not 
enierimg again into wedlock after 
his death, 

“ Walter whs born in 1594 and 
killed at twenty-three years of age, 
as we have seen, at St. Thome. At 
the ave of twenty he was obliged to 
fiy the kingdom, on account of a 
duel in which he had been engaged; 
and in the skirmish in which he 
lost his life, he appears to have be- 
haved with creat bravery. 

“Carew was born in 1604-5, 
educated at Wadham-college, Ox- 
ford, and came to court about five 
years after his father’s death under 
the patrenace of the earl of Pem- 
broke. King James disliking him, 
and saying he appeared to him like 
the ghost of his tather, the earl ad- 
vised him to travel tll the king’s 
death, which took place about a 
year afterward. Mr. Ralegh then 
petitioned parliament to be restored 
m blood. Put, when his petition 
had been twice read in the house 
of lords, king Charles sent tor him, 
received him kindly, and teld him, 
thatin his father’s reyn he had, for 
@ consideration of 10,000/, pro- 


mised the earl of Bristol (formerly 
sir John Digby) to secure his tithe 
to Sherborne against sir Walter 
Ralech’s heirs; therefore, unlec 
he resigned all right to that estate, 
he could not pass the bill for his 
restoration. ‘Lhe inconveniences 
attending his situation, promises of 
preferment, &c. induced the friend. 
Jess and fortuneless Carew to seb. 
mit to the king’s will, An act was 
passed for his restoration, Sher. 
borne was settled on the earl of 
Bristol, anda pension of 400). a. 
year granted tor his life to Mr, 
Ralegh atier the death ot his MO. 
ther, who received that sum for 
her lite in licu of sointure. 

“ He married lady Philippa, re. 
lict of sir Antony Ashley, a rich 
young widow, by whem he had 
two sons and three daughters. Be. 
fore the year 1635, he was made 
one of the gentlemen of the king’s 
privy-chamber ; and in 165], a 
committee being held for the sale 
of delinquents’ estates, and the earl 
of Bristol being fled about the same 
time to France, Mr. Ralegh stated 
his case to the committee, and it 
was ordered to be reported to the 
house, with the addition, that they 
conceived him a fit object of their 
mercy. About the same time he 
drew-up his Brief Relation of his 
Father’s ‘T'roubles, and addressed 
it to the parliament. His case and 
petition were, however, laid aside; 
tor what reason, does not appear. 

‘* By the favour of general Monk 
he was made governor of Jersey, 
1659. At the restoration ot Charies 
IT. His Majesty would have con 
ferred some personal honour upon 
him, but he declined it in the hope 
of something better. The sg 
therefore knighted his elder sen 
Walter, who did not long survive 
the honour. Mr. Carew Ralegh 
died in 1666, and was buried, = 
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his father’s head in his coffin, at is made of him by. other writers ; 
West Horsley, in Surry, where he ‘ but fur, God wol, says Anthony 
iad a seat. Sir Henry Wotton Wood, ‘ was he from his father’s 
allshim ¢a gentleman of dexterous parts, either as to the sword or 
spiities,’ and honourable mention pen.’ ”” 








-Particucars of the Earty Lire of Lorp Naxsox,. 
[From Cuarnocn’s Memoirs of His Loapsiir.) 
* FTORATIO, late lord vis- life of indolence, even for a sin- 


count Nelson, was the gle day, being considered highly 
thd son of the reverend Edmund smproper by captain Suckling, his 
Newson, rector of Burnham Thorpe, nephew, by his advice, experienced 
inthe county of Norfolk, and Ca- a temporary transfer into the mer- 
tharine, dzughter of Maurice Suck- cantuile line of service, having made 
Ine, D. D. rector of Barsham in a voyage to the West Indies under 
Sutolk, Woodton in Nortolk, and the care of Mr. John Rathbone, 
one of the prebendaries of West- who had formerly served under 
minster. He was born on the 29th captain Suckling on board the 
ot September, 1758, and received Dreadnought, and who then com- 
the first rudiments of education in manded a ship employed in the 
the public school of Norwich, from _ trade to these colonies. 
whence he afterwards removed to  “* Dusing the absence of Mr. 
North Walsham. His progress in Nelson, captain Suckling had been 
scholastic learning was however appointed tocommand theTriumph 
necessarily interrupted at a very of seventy-four guns, a guardship 
early age; for having fortunately, stationed at Chatham ; and imme- 
at least for his country, been de- diately on the arrival of the former, 
ined by his father, though, as he returned into the king’s service, 
Kisreported, not strictly in unison under the protection and guidance 
wth his own inclination, for the of his unde, being appomted a 
wa service, he was, when only midshipman on board the ship just 
twelve years old, entered on board mentioned. It is said, and from 
the Raisonnable, of sixty-four guns, such authority as can scarcely be 
a ship at that time commanded by doubted, that he had imbibed the 
his maternal uncle, captain Mau- strongest prejudice against serving 
ree Suckling. This circumstance in the navy, and that it was not 
on place inthe year 1770, and without much difficulty that his 
the ship just mentioned was one of uncle, than whom no person could 
those ordered to be equipped, in be better qualified tor such a tusk, 
Consequence of the rupture at that was able to remove it. Gentle pre- 
Gmeapprehended between the courts cept, and the force of example, 
: ondon and Madrid, relative to having completed this purpose, this 
We Falkland Islands. The matter young navigator gave the carliest 
in dispute being however speedily proots of that enthusiastic attach- 
“commodated, the Raisonnable ment to his profession which very 
Was x out of commission; anda rarely fails to create renown, and 
sau 
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lead to the highest honours. It is 
reported, as an anccdote, that his 
uncle, who appears from this cir- 
cumstance to have obtained very 
considerable knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human heart, as well as 
te have made himself completely 
master of his nephew’s peculiar turn 
of mind, carried hts point by ju- 
diciously appearing to place a con- 
fidence m him far beyond what 
his years and short time of service 
mig lit be thought to justify, but 
which his conduct uniform ily proved 
he fully merited. 

« He continued in the Trinmph 


no longer than ull the month of 


April in the year ensuing ; when it 
having been resolved to send out 
two vessels to the Northern Seas, on 
a voyage of discovery,’ and the ve 
tice of a midshipman on board : 

guardship lithe according with hie 
active turn of mind, he solicited an 
appointment, and was accordingly 
received on board the Carcase, as 
c<oxswain to captain Lutwidge, who 
was commander of that vessel. 
This application stands, among 
many others, a very convincing 
proot of that enthusiastic attach- 
ment to every branch of the service 
in which he was engaged, that has 
sO strongly marked the character 
of this noble person through life. 
"The expedition m which he so ear- 
nestly wished to engage, Was at- 
tended with man y disagreeable and 
dangerous considerations which do 
not usually fall to the share of voy- 
apres undertaken towards other 
quarters of the world. The prin- 
cipal object of it was to ascertain 
how near to the north pole naviga- 
tion could possib ly be carrie “d, the 
Royal Society, and many learned 
persons, being of opinion that some 
advancement might be effected, 
through such a measure, towards 
the discovery of a nerth-west pas- 
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sage into the South Seas; and alsa 
that manv_ astronomica! observa. 
tions might be taken in those hich 
latitudes, which would afford a vas 
riety of data and deduct IONS er. 
tremely useful to seamen 

“The peculiar wee rs Which it 
Ww as sup ps sed the vessels en gaged 
in this undertaking would have to 
encounter, caused the Admiralty. 
board not only to take such ex. 
traordinary pree. tutions in fit tting 
out and prep: ring the vessels a 
might have inti imidated a less ar. 
dent mind than that of Mr. Nelson 
trom voluntarily exposing himself 
to them, but also to issue a posi 
tive order that no boys whatever 
should be received on board. The 
cause was obvious ; but the cager 
and strenuots manner of the appli 
cation overcame the dithculty, 
though our youthful adventurer 
was not then fifteen years old. 

“ His conduct through all the 
perils of this expedition, which were 
extremely mumerous, fully juste 
fied the px ropriety of his application 
for the appointment, and answered 
the most sangume expectations of 
his friends and peat essional rela 
tives. In so high a degrece did he 
acquire the confidence of his come 
manding officer, that, when the 
vessels Were in the most perilous 
situation, and all 
board entertained the strongest ap- 
prehensions that they would be im. 
closed in the ice, Mr. Ne Nelson, note 
withstanding his youth, was os 
pointed to ‘command one of the 
boats sent out for ve - urpose of 
attempting ” find a passage oF 
channel into the open W ater rs 

« One anecdote 1s related of him 


wh ich 


ublish- 
ular 
too 


per sons On 


duri this expedition, 

though already repeatedly pt 
ed and in some re spects irreg 
with regard to the service, does 


much honour tv huis filial nee 


ne 








tbe omitted here :—During the 
time the vessels were closely jam- 
med up by the ice, Mr. Nelson was 
mised in the night, and no i- 
considerable apprehensions were en- 
retained on board for his safety ; 
but he was at length discovered on 
the return of day at a considerable 
distance from the vessel, in pursuit 
ofa large bear. He was armed 
only with a musket, the lock of 
which having been, by some acci- 
dent, injured, was rendered of no 
forther service to him than as a 
dab; yet, thus weakly armed, he 
had the resolution and intrepidity 
to pursue the animal, in the hope 
of tiring it out, and knocking it 
down with.the butt-end of his piece. 
When he returned, he was some- 
what harshly reprimanded by the 
captain, who demanded, in a very 
peremptory tone, to know his rea- 
son for so inconsiderate and rash an 
andertaking ; when his answer 
must have unbent the brow of the 
most unrelenting tyrant—* I was 
‘inhopes, sir,’ said the young hero, 
‘of getting a skin for my father.’ 
“The tarther prosecution of the 
voyage being given up soon after 
the anecdote just mentioned had 
taken place, the ships returned to 
England, and were paid off in the 
month of October following. A 
dol opportunity, however, of in- 
uging histhirst for rendering him- 
elt completely master of his pro- 
fession occurred very soon after- 
wards. A small squadron was or- 
dered to be fitted out for the East 
ndies; and our youthful adven- 
turer entered on board the Sea- 
horse, of twenty guns, which ves- 
ape then commanded by the 
Ewart captain Farmer, who, some 
aif ae res lost his life on 
ment with theS; Be Mo rahe ert 
goon with the Surveillante, a French 
"Bate of very superior force. The 
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climate of India ill suiting Mr. 
Nelson’s constitution, which, strange 
to say, was then, and ever after- 
wards continued to be, extremely 
delicate, Commodore Hughes, who 
commanded in chief on that sta- 
tion, thought proper to send him 
to England on board the Dolphin, 
afrigate, then under orders to said 
for Europe ; and gratitude, as well 
as justice, requires us to state, that 
the very humane attention he re- 
ceived when in his infirm state of 
health from captain J. Piget, who 
then commanded the Dolphin, con- 
tributed in a great degree to the 
preservation of his life, which was 
for a considerable time in the most 
imminent danger. 

“ The air of his native country 
operated like a magical charm on 
the constitution of this enterprising 
young man. He recovered so 
speedily, that, though the Dolphin 
was not paid off till the 2#th of De- 
cember, 1776, on the 26th of the 
same month he was appointed, by 
order from sir James Douglas, then 
commander in chief at Portsmouth, 
to be acting lieutenant of the Wor- 
cester, a third rate, commanded 
by capt. Mark Robinson, which 
ship was then under sailing orders 
for Gibraltar, with a convoy. Mr. 
Nelson retained this station till the 
month of April following, and dis- 
played during the whole of a very 
longand disagreeable winter’scruize 
in the Bay of Biscay, the same at- 
tention to his duty which had so 
deservedly acquired him the love 
and the esteem of every officer he 
had before sailed with. Captain 
Robinson is, in particular, said to 
have declared to his friends, that 
notwithstanding Mr.Nelson’s youth, 
he being then little more than 
eighteen years old, he felt himseli 
quite as easy in the most boisterous 
night, when it was his turn to com- 

mand 
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ntand the watch, as when it was 
that of the oldest othcer im the 
ship. 

« The necessary period of servic 
in the subordinate station of mid- 
shipman or mate being expired, Mr. 
Nelsan passed his examination on 
the 8th of April, 1777, and ac- 
quitied himself on the occasion with 
such high credit, that on the fol. 
lowing day he received a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant ct the 
Lowestoffe, of thiry-two guns, a 
frigate, commanded by captain 
William Locker, afterwards heu- 
tenant-governor of Greenwich hos- 
pral, whe was appointed to that 
ship, On athree years station at the 
island of Jamaica. His new com- 
mander very soon found, experi- 
mentally, that his behaviour im 
every respect justified that churac- 
ter, which he before knew only 
from report. Immediately after 
his arrival, he was accordingly ap- 
pouted to command a schooner, 
which was fitted out as a tender to 
the Lowestofie. In this station he 
distinguished himselt on a variety 
of oceusions, which, mm the me- 
mioirs of so active and great a cha- 
racter as his lordship’s, :« becomes 
needless to repeat. ‘The narrative 
would afford nothing but a con- 
stant unitorin repetition of valorous 
and noble acts, each vying with the 
other so closely, that it might be 
dificult to assiga any particular 
ane to which pre-eminence 3s due. 
We cannet however resist the 
temptation, even though we may 
incur the charge of literary piracy, 
by inserting an extract from his 
memos, published in the third 
volume of the Naval Chronicle, 
page 163, which, in just and honest 
tribute to the merits of that publica- 
tion, We aver to sontaia the only 
genuine account of his lordship’s 
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life, so far as it goes, that has over 
yet appeared. 

“ During Mr. Nelson’s conting. 
ance in the Lowestoffe, as second. 
lieutenant, acircumsiance occurred, 
which, as it strongly presayed his 
character, and conveys no iavidions 
reflection on the officer to whom it 
ailudes, deserves to be here record. 
ed. 

“In a strong gale of wind, and 
a heavy sea, the Lowestotfe cap. 
tured an simerican letter of marque, 
The captain ordered the firs. 
lieutenant to board her, which ke 
accordingly attempted, but was not 
able to effect, owing to the tre. 
mendous sea running. 
turn to the ship, captain Locker 
exclaimed, * Have | then no officer 
‘who can board the prize” On 
hearing this, the master immediate 
ly ran to the gang-way, in order 
to yuimp into the boat, when heute 
nant Nelson suddenly stopped him, 
sayiag, * It is my turn now—if 1 
‘come back, it will be yours.’ 
Hence we perceive the tndications 
of that intrepid spirit which no 
danger could ever distiay or ap- 
pal; and also an early propeasity 
for deeds of hardy enterprise. In 
the subsequent events o his glori- 
ous life, the reader will observe 
with pleasure, that whatever perils 
or difficulties Horatio Nelson had 
to encounter, they only called f rth 
a preater energy of mind 
mount them. 

« Captain Locker being, in 177% 
compelied to return to England 
for the benefit of his health, Mr. 
Nelson was appointed by sir Peter 
Parker, then commander in che’ 
on that station, to be third-heute- 
nant of the Bristol, which was 4 
flag-ship. He rose from thence 
regular rotation to be first hig 
rank, and was afterwards 2 
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bad a very just claim to be, a 
moted to the command of the jad 

get sloop of war. Being ordered 

‘otto the Musquito shore for the 

tion of the Baymen 

from the deprédations of the Ame- 

nean privateers, he there shewed 

bimselt no less attentive to the 

moral duties of private life, than 

he had before approved he was to 

toe of his protession. By his 

ert, his gendleness of manners, 

and conciliating conduct, he gained 

the entire love of all the settlers, 

who, when his time of service on 

that station expired, voted him 

their Unanimous thanks tor his con- 
duct, and expressed their regret at 

his departure in the most affection- 
ate terms. 

* Soon after his arrival at Jamai- 
ei, his presence of mind and un- 
common exertions proved the cause 
of preserving from destruction cap- 
tain Lioyd, and all the crew of the 
Glasgow, a twenty-gun ship, com- 
manded by that gentleman, which 
bad unfortunately taken fire, owing 
to an accident by no means un- 
tommon, occasioned by careless- 
ness in drawing off acask of rum. 
Captain Lloyd, to our certain know- 
ledge, never mentioned the transac- 
tion alluded to, without uttering 

warmest and most gratetul ac- 

lesements of the coolness and 

the intrepidity displayed on so 

dreadful an occasion, by this youth- 
hero, 

“On the 12th of June 1779, he 
was advanced to the rank of post- 
captain, and eet to the Hin- 
chinbrooke, 0 twenty guns. An 
attack upon the island of Jamaica 

mg then daily apprehended, in 
consequence of the French ficet hav- 
ing arrived at Hispaniola from 
Apyl known character the 

Stang, captain Nelson 


a ‘ 


mico, under the command of 
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was appointed, both by the general 
and admiral, to command the im- 
ortant batteries which defended 

ort Royal, a post, than which a 
more honourable and important 
one, could not have been entrusted 
to him. At the commencement of 
the ensuing year, all apprehension 
of a visit trom the enemy having 
passed away, an expedition was 
planned, and sent out against the 
Spanish settlements, situated on 
the river St. John, in the Gulf ot 
Mexico. The chief command by 
sc2 was given to captain Nelson, 
who, not content with coldly ful- 
filling what the strict letter of his 
duty required, quitted his ship, and 
volunteering his servicesuptheriver, 
through a navigation then totally 
unknown to all Europeans, Spani- 
ards excepted, contributed most 
essentially, by his exertions and 
gallantry, to the capture of Fort 
St. Juan. Captain Polson, the 
commanding officer by land, in his 
public dispatches, pays the tollow- 
ing tribute to his conduct. 

« ¢ Captain Nelson, then of the 
¢ Hinchinbrooke, came up with 
‘thirty-four seamen, one serjeant, 
¢ and twelve marines. | want words 
‘to express the obligations I owe 
‘that ventlieman; he was the first 
‘on every service, whether by day, 
‘or by night. ‘here was scarcely a 
‘un fired, but what was pointed by 
‘him, or lieutenant Despard, chict 
‘engineer, who has exerted hime 
‘self on every occasion. I am per- 
‘suaded, if our shot had held out, 
‘we should have had the fort a 
‘ week sooner. Ag Cay tain Ne lson 
€ goes tO Jan L1C le he can inform 

‘ you of eve y delay, and I int of 
‘ service, as Well as I could, for he 
¢ knows my very thoughts. 

“es The heare Tr lheurenant Moun. 
our excellency 


‘sey, can inform 3 
‘of many things that may escap 
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‘my memory : he is a very good 
* oficer, and commanded the party 
*] sent to reconnoitre the look- 


‘out, and began the attack ot 


‘it, in concert with captain Des- 
*pard and captain x oo who 
* with his seamen volunteered that 
* duty.’ 

“ In the fort were found one 
brass mortar, of five inches and an 
half, twenty pieces of brass ord- 
nance, mounted, besides swivels, 
teg or twelve iron ditto, dismount- 
ed, together with a proportionate 
quantity of military stores. 

“ The fatigue occasioned by such 
extraordinary exertions, added to 
the natural unwholesomeness of the 
climate on the Spanish main, and 
the delicacy of his own constitu. 
tion, reduced him to the necessity 
of returning back to Jamaica as a 
passenger, on board the Victor 
sloop. On his arrival, he found 
himself to have been promoted du- 
ring his absence, to the command 
of the Janus of forty-four guns, as 
successor to captain Bonnovier Glo- 
ver, who had died on the 2Ist of 
March preceding. So much, how- 
ever, Was he debilitated, as to be 
incapable of profiting from this ho- 
nourable testumony paid by the 
commander in chiet to his conduct. 
lt appears very doubttul, whether 
he ever proceeded to sea as captain 
of the Janus; having, durnng the 
greatest part of his time, being un- 
adler the necessity of remaining, for 
the beticr preservation of his health, 
at the residence of sir Peter Parker, 
the commander in chief on that sta- 
ton; who paid him the kindest and 
most affectionate attention. ‘These 
marks of friendship were uniortu- 
nately unproductive of the end to 
which they were — ; for cap- 
tain Nelson’s heaith sli continuing 
much impaired, he was under the 
necessity of returning to England, 


+ 


at the close of the same year, 
with the honourable captain Corp. 
Wallls, .AS a passenger on board the 
Lion. 

“ After enduring a long and ¢ 
cruciating indisposition at 
whither he repaired immediately; " 
his arrival in England, he happily 
received so much benofit, as to de 
clare himself, on the approach of 
the enstng summer, capable of un 
dertaking a command. He was 
accordingly appointed, in the month 
ot Aucust I7SI, to the Albemarle 
of twenty-eight guns, a merchant 
ship captured from the Freneh at 
the close of the year 1779, and 
purchased into the king’s service, 
After a lone and fatiguing station, 
during the whole of the ensuing 
winter, in the North Seas, he was 
sent to Newtoundland, in com. 
pany with captain. Pringle, who 
commanded the convoy, sent thi- 
ther with the outward-bound fleet, 
im the month of April 1782. Be 
ing ordered on a cruise off Boston, 
he distinguished himselt very re- 
markably by his conduct, when 
chased by three French ships ot the 
line, and a frigate. Finding, ac- 
cording to the seaman’s phrase, 
that his pursuers had ue heels of 
him, he resolved, as tne case Was 
desperate, to adopt a desperate, or 
at best a very dais erous rem dy, 
and without hesitauen pushed 
the St. George’s Bank ; among 
the shoals of which he entertained 
hopes of entangling hts enemres, of 
of inducing them to discontnue the 
chase, from the apparent hazard ot 
pursuing it any farther. He was 
not disappointed in the latter pes 
of his expectation, the larger S11 PS 
having immediately shortened saw. 
The trigate, however, drawing 
less water, was not to be baffied 4 
easily ; she continued the chase t's 
nearly the close of the day, Lesa 
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‘eo almost up with the Albe- 
wf captain Nelson very rese- 
iutely ordered his ship to be hove- 
to, for the purpose of bringing the 
contest to a speedy decision. ‘This 
instance of firmness, unexpectedly 
displaved by an inferior opponent, 
grock the pursucr with immediate 
dismay: he instantly put about, 
and made sail from the Albemarle, 
which, though it might possibly, 
bythe bravery of its commander 
and crew, have been preserved 
from again reverting into the hands 
of the foe, was, from her force and 
equipment totally unfit to seek, or 
court an engagement, with so su- 
perior an antagonist. 

“ Having proceeded afterwards 
to Quebec, he was ordered trom 
thence to New York witha €onvoy 
mthe month of October ; and be- 
mg iastructed to put himself, on 
bs arrival there, under the orders 
of the commander in chief on that 
tation, he accordingly proceeded 
fom thence to the West Indies in 
thefollowing month with lord Hood, 
and the squadron under his com- 
mand. His lordship had just re- 
tumed from a cruise off Boston, in 
arch cf ¢ iptain Nelson’s quone 
dam pursuers, ar d wae Jedi 7 tole 
Wadmiral Pigot, who had quit- 
td America with the main body 
the feet. ‘The exertions made 
bythe French in the West Indies, 
ceased with the defeat they ex- 
penenced, on the ever-memorable 
Hh of April pro ceding ; so that the 
Kame Of War was sunk into a smo- 
thering ember, and served Only to 
point our, by a mere harmless 
Moke, the devastation it had for- 
metly caused. It therefore becomes 
*Matter of no wonder, that though 
coustantl y employed on the most 
ative service till the news arrived 
ee concluded, captain 

Was not fortunate enough 
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to meet with any opportunity of 
particularly distinguishing himsell. 
Having been ordered to attend his 
royal highness prince William 
Hienrv, now duke of Clarence, on 
a visit paid by him to the governor 
of the Mavannah, he returned from 
thence to England, and was paid 
off at Portsmouth about the end of 
July. He immediately went over 
to France, as well for the purpose 
ot relaxation, as for the more per- 
tect re-establishment of bis health. 

“ After continuing there tll the 
ensuing spring, he returned to 
England, where, soon aticr his ar- 
rival, he was commissioned to the 
Boreas frigate, of twenty-cight 
guns, a ship then under orders ot 
equipment for the Leeward islands, 
as a cruiser on the peace establish- 
ment. ‘his service was by no 
means so easy as the public situa- 
tion of affairs appeared to promise. 
The Americans, after having erect- 
ed themselves into free and igde- 
pendant states, were extravagant 
enough to expect, notwithstanding 
their disseverment fromthe mother- 
country, that they should continue 
to enjoy the same privileges which 
they posses ed when considered as 
colonies to it. ‘The governors and 
inhabitants of the West-India is- 
lands supported this absurd claum ; 
and captain Nelson having, in 
consequence of his adopting a 
firm opinion of its impropricty, 
declared that he would seize all 
American vessels which he tound 
trading contrary to the rules estab- 
lished tor that purpose with forcign- 
ers, was treated with much aspe- 
rity. 

“Ina short time afterwards he 
demonstrated that his declaration 
was not an empty threat, intended 
merely w intimidate, and never to 
be followed up by the act itseli. 
Having accordimgiy sei several 
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American vessels which he chanced 
to meet with, the outcry agaipst 
him rose to so great an height 
throughout all the British islands 
and colonies in that quarter, that 
he was constrained, fora consider- 
able time, to continue on board his 
ship, without going even on shore, 
fearing he might meet with some 
unpleasant conduct, which his spi- 
rit could neither brook, nor the sta- 
tion he held would permit him to 
endure. Much however as his be- 
haviour might. be reprobated by 
the parties interested, captain Nel- 
son had the satisfaction to find it 
approved, in the most unqualified 
manner, by his sovereign, and his 
native country. He continued on 
the same station, till the month of 
June, 1787, and was then ordered 
to England ; the term usually al- 
lotted to ships employed on such 
service, during the time of peace, 
being expired. In the month ot 
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March preceding, he married Mra 
Franees Herbert Nesbit, widow ot 
Dr. Nesbit, daughter to William 
Herbert, esquire, senior judge, 
and niece to Mr. Herbert, president 
of the same island ; his royal high. 
ness prince William, who served 
on the same station as Captain of 
the Pegasus, gracing the nuptials 
with his presence, and acting as 
father to the truly amiable lads. 
Captain Nelsen was put out of 
commission, soon atter his arrival 
in England, the Boreas being paid 
off at Sheerness on the SOth of No 
vember. From this time he ex. 
perienced the longest relaxation 
trom the fatigues of public service 
which he had ever allowed himself 
since his first entrance into it: it 
was 2 period of five years ; and ne 
ver perhaps did any ot equal length, 
since his mere childhood, appear 
half so long, or halt so irksome.” 
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“ N the prospect of a rupture 

with Spain, relative to 
Nootka Sound, captain Nelson, 
who with the utmost impatience 
reyretted passing so inactive a lite, 
repaired famnbdienity to London, 
and solicited an appointment in the 
Stronvest terms. His application 
was, however, ineffectual, owing 
to the multitude of officers, who 
being his seniors on the list, ap- 
peared to have a priority of claim 
to commissions, and the speedy 
manner in which the dispute ter- 
minated. Fortunately for his coun. 
try, the sudden war in which Bri- 
tain found itself involved with 
French anarchists was more favour- 


ble to his wishes. At the ver 
commencement of it, he was ap 
pointed to the Agamemnon of su 
ty-four guns, by commission bew- 
ings date January 30th, 1799. This 
ship was then under orders 
ment for the Mediterranean, ane 
having taken in its powder and 
‘4 at Black takes, sailed ” 
of wven- 
d by the 
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company with the Robust 
y-four guns, commande 
hon. captain Elphinstone, and pre 
ceeded to its station in the morith 
of May. In this service captae 
Nelson continued for three years: 
foremost in the hour of danger and 
dificulfy, while at the same ee 
hic bravery was happuy ae 
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with the most consummate pru- 
dence, and protoundest judginent, 
t became rather a matter of pub- 
fe wonder, if any offictal report ot 
an encounter passed him over im si- 
lence. He was entrusted as a ne- 
gotator, employed us a naval par- 
pian, asa super ntendant of trans- 

and as a general officer on 
shore; in all which multifurious 
ofices he acquitted himscit v 
such credit, that it were a diircult 
matter to decide on what occasion 
bis services shone most 
enously; whether at Genoa, 01 
in his long communications with 
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y, where he was so frequently 
employed in expeditions agaist the 
French flotillas, which sought their 
sfety by running into creeks, whi- 
therthey thought it impossible gal- 
lantry could pursue them; on the 
coast of Corsica, where the em- 
barkation and landing of troops 
wasso happily contided to him 3; or 
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at the sie: Bastia and Calvi, 
where he dism!ived the knowledge 
: § 
oan able envineer, joined to the ex. 
perience of 2 consummate general. 
lt._wason the latter occasion he 


had the mistort: 


lose the sight 
Mhisright eye; a shot from one 
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of contributing to the part! 

cess then obtained, by the spy 
attack he made onthe I 2th, 1 « 
junction with the [nconstan* t 
gate, on the Ca Ira, of eighty jrune. 

On the 4th of July captam Nel- 
son was, as had frequently been 
the case on former occasions, de- 
tached from the fleet as senior of- 
ficer of a squadron of observation, 
consisting of the Agamemnon, 
Meleager, Ariadne, Moselle, Mu- 
tine cutter; and being on the 7th 
of the ensuring month chased 
into St. Fiorenzo by the French 
feet, which had put to sea from 
Toulon, that circumstance led to 
a second partial encounter, which 
ended without any iurther loss to 
the enemy than that of the Alcide 
of 74 guns, which took fire and 
blew up, after she had struck her 
colours, ere sie could be properly 
taken pessession of by the English. 
In the ensvine month he was de: 
tached by the commander in chief 
as senior officer of a lizht squadron, 
with which he was ordered to pros 
eced to the Bays of Alassio and 
Languilia, both in the neighbours 
hood of Vado, and at that time 
not only in possession of the French 
army, but serving as the principal 
rendezvous for the transports and 
store-ships employed in the cone 
vevance of stores and other nes 
cossaries applicable to the maine 
tenance of war in that quarter of 
the werld: in this service he dis- 
played his customary diligence, and 
his activity experienced the reward 
ir merited. 

«li weredificnlt perhapstodecide 
which point of character was most 
conspicuous, the spirit and gallantry 
which he displayed in conducting 
the enterprise, or the modesty with 
which he described the events of 
it. His commander in chief, Mr. 
Hotham, bore the amplest testi 
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mony to the former, and every in- 
dividual under his command en- 
deavoured to exceed each other in 
their honest suffrages as to the 
truth of the latter. Towards the 
close of the current year Mr. Ho- 
tham was superseded in his cone 
mand by sir John Jervis, afterwards 
ereated earl of St. Vincent, who in 
the month of April, 1706, pio- 
moted captain Nelson to the rank 
ef temporary commodore, with a 
distinguishing pendant, which he 
accordingly hoisted, inthe frst in- 
stance, on board his old ship the 
Agamemnon, but m the enstung 
month removed into the Captain 
of seventy-four guns; and in the 

ionth of August following he was 
established in permanent rank, hav- 
ing a captain appointed to com- 
mand under him in the ship just 
mentioned. ‘he services on which 
he was employed tll nearly the close 
of the year were extremely im- 
portant, although they afforded him 
no opportunity of displaying that 
brilltancy of character which has 
so uninterruptedly marked the 
greater part of the enterprises in 
which he wasengaged. ‘The block- 
ade of Leghorn, the capture of 
Porto Ferrajio, together with the 
island of Caprea, and the evacua- 
tion of Bastia, were each of them 
employments thatrequired the most 
consummate abilities, the most spi- 
rited activity, and the soundest 
judgment; and where ail were ¢- 
qually conspicuous, it would be 


derogatung from one species ot 


1erit, to bestow any particular 

commendation on another. 
“After having convoyed the 

British troops, which had been em- 


ployed in garrisoning the island of 


Corsica, to Porto Ferrajio, com- 
modore Nelson proceeded to St. 
Fiorenzo Bay, where he rejoined 
the commander in chief, and im- 
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mecittely atterwards accompanied 
~" aie, 

him to Gibraltar. Ip «J 

ot December he receive d } isifTuc 

tions to remove his hr ; ' 1 

an } love his broad endant 

on board La Minerve, a 
Lurty-two guns, commanded he 
caplan (; ‘UTZe Cock m5 and 
} ? -. 

the Blanche frigate, of the 


¢ month 
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. same 
toree, commmanded hy captain Pres. 
ton, being put under his orders, 
he was directed to 
Porto Ferrajio, for th 
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of naval stores which had been 
formed there, during the tame the 
British tleet was stationed in the 
Mediterranean, to Gibraltar, where 
they wére much wanted, in COle 
sequence of the change of station 
necessarily occasioned by the com. 
Mencement of the war with Spain 
While on his passage thither, the 
commodore had the tortune to fall 
in with two large Spanish frigates, 
during the night of the 19th af 
December. ‘The commanding ship 
carried a poop-light, and Was im 
mediately attacked by Mr. Nelson, 
who at the same time directed the 
Blanche to engage her consort. 
‘Lhe encounter between the com- 
modore and his antagonist com- 
menced about forty munutes pas 
ten at night; and after an unre 
mitted as weil as most spirited come 
test, which continued nearly three 
hours, the cnemy’s ship was come 
pelled to surrender, having had one 
hundred and sixty-tour men killed 
and wounded. Her mizzen-mast 
had fallen in the action; her main 
and fore-masts were also so severely 
wounded that both of them went 
away on her first attempt to carry 
sail after her surrender. The pre 
was named La Sabina, a ftngate 
of the first class, mounting forty 
guns; those on her main deck, be- 
ing twenty-eight in number, Were 


eighteen-pounders. a 
ighteen-] « While 
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«While the Minerve was thus 
d, captain Preston, in the 
Blanche, most gallantly bore his 
dare in the encounter, and effec- 
wally silenced his antagonist, but 
was prevented from taking posses- 
son of his defeated enemy by the 
appearance of three other Spanish 
ships, which bore down on the con- 
querors. The commodore Was on 
his part scarcely less unsuccesstul ; 
for, although possession was taken 
of his prize, the same cause which 
rescued that of captain Preston 
from his hands operated little less 
forcibly with respect to himself. 
The Sabina and the Minerve steered 
diferent courses, and the masts of 
the former not being able, as al- 
ready related, to support a pres- 
are of sail, they both fell by the 
board, and, as a natural conse- 
geence, the Sabina again reverted 
ito the possession of her former 
masters. Owing, however, to the 
trertions of the commodore, to- 
gether with the rest of the officers 
athe Minerve and Blanche, those 
mips were most yallantly and hap- 
puy rescued from experiencing a 
fate equally grievous. 
“Commodore Nelson, having ex- 
tuted the object of his mission, 
saied from Porto Ferrajio in the 
Mmerve, on the 29th of January, 
or the purpose of rejoinmeg the 
commander in chief. . Sir Gilbert 
AWlott, atterwards lord Minto, the 
late viceroy of Corsica, together 
*ah lieutenant-colonel Dt inkwater, 
a other persons belonging 
nn rae had taken their pas- 
rote oard the Minerve ; and 
, commodore, afier having stu- 
sly endeavoured to obtain every 
Posible information in his power, 
force and 
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tar, where he arrived a few days 
after the Spanish fleet from Car- 
thagena had passed through the 
Streights. Burning with impatience 
to assume a more active and useful 
station than the command of a 
frigate could possibly afford him, 
when a serious contest with the 
enemy appeared more than pro- 
bable, he remained at Gibraltar 
only one day, and, in the course 
of his passage to the westward, to- 
wards the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous, was on the llth of Fe. 
bruary not only chased by two 
Spanish line of battle ships, but 
was also in sight of their whole 
fleet off the entrance of the Streights. 
He was fortunate enongh, how- 
ever, to effect not only his escape, 
but his junction with the admiral, 
and the fleet, on the I3th of Fe- 
bruary. The important intelligence 
he brought was the prelude to the 
future success 3; and as he had been 
the happy means of first conveying 
to the admiral information of the 
near approach of the enemy, so 
did he, in the glorious contest which 
presently succeeded, prove the prin- 
cipal cause ot effecting their dis- 
comtiture and deteat. 

‘“ Immediately on his arrival, he 
shifted his broad pendant on board 
hts former ship the Gaptai 13 and, 
as it is reported, had not effected 
his removal many minutes, ere the 
signal was made that the British 
Heet should prepare for action; the 
ships which composed it being dit- 
rected to keep in close and com- 
pact order during the night. As 
to the event cf the actién, few 
Finglishmen can be ignorant ; of 
the circumstances which led to 
that event, the greater part of them 
may be but partially informed, 
perhaps, notwithstanding a variety 
of documents have already been 
priated and re-printed in a multi- 
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tude of forms, each of them at- 
tempting to 1! llustrate a period so 
interesting to the tec ‘lings ot Britons, 
but unhappily, th rough an infinity 
of causes, all failing to produce 
the wished-for intention and the 
desired effect. Of these, according 
to the ordinary course of prece- 
dence, the official, or gazette ac- 
count claims the first mention. No 
particular observation is made on 
the conduct of commodgre Nelson : 
and that circumstance, perhaps, 
varadoxical as it may appear, is 
in itself a matter ot the highest 
praise; for it ts the natural in- 
tirmity of the human mind to be 
silent as to the promulgation of 
that worth, which it fteels itself 
shrink as it were trom the task 
paying sufficient tribute to. 

‘The next account we shall beg 
leave to notice, as well as to insert, 
is a short memorandum made by 
the commodore himselt, presently 
after the encounter, in which, with 
his customary delicacy with respect 
to himself, he attributes the hie t 
possible "emp ve al 
under his orders, who aided m et- 
fectine the glorious a hi open: 
but is totally silent as to those 
energies produced and raised t 
maturity in his own 
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mind, which 
gave birth to so glorious and bril- 

lant a conclusion. 
soe At One, Pe MoM.’ olyserves the 
commodore, ¢ the Captatn having 
passed the sternmost of the enemy’s 
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ships, which formed their van, anc 
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sion. ‘The 0 vhich I] knew 
were, the Santissima Trinidada. of 
one hundred me thirty-six pup 
San Josef, of one hund: 
welve, Salvador del M io, af 
one hundred and twelve, San Ni 
cholas, eighty; another first-rate 
and a seventy-four, names 
known. 

coe] ow: us immediately joined, and 
most nob! \ supported, by the Cul. 
loden, captain Troubridge. The 
Spanish fleet, not wishing, I sup. 


pose, to have a deci oe % 
es 

hauled to the wind on th = eel 

tack, which brou; rhe th hips dens 


t the leewardmost 


ent! pie ci to be 
and sternmost ships in theit fleet 
lor near an hour, I believe (but I 
cote igcy nd to be correct as to 
time) ery the Culled and Cap- 
tain : supp rt thisn pure apparent: 
ly but really uns gual ec ntest 3 when 
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- shead, the Culloden crippled and 
es stern, the Excellent ranged up 
m gitbin two feet of the San Nicho- 
10 las, giving a most tremendous fire, 
e The San Nicholas lufhng up, the 


™ San Josef fell on board her, and 
d the Excellent passing on for the 
°y Santissima ‘T'rinidada, the Captain 
ts sesgmed her station abreast of them, 
‘ iad close alongside. At this time 
of the Captain having lost her fore- 
Sy tommast, not a sail, shroud, nor 
rope lett, her wheel away, and in. 

: capable of further service in the 

‘ie line or in chase, I directed captain 
ey Miller to put the helm a-starboard, 
ae and calling for the boarders, or- 
dered them to board. ‘The sol- 

id dies of the sixty-ninth, with an 
wa aaerity which will ever do them 
ne credit, and lieutenant Pearson of 
p the same regiment, were almost 
¢ te foremost on this service. ‘The 
rd it man who jumped into the 
ve enemy’s mizzen-chains was ¢ aptain 
ist lerry, late my first lieutenant 
Fle (captain Miller was in the act of 
ag also, but I directed him to 

w emain); he was supported by our 
3 pritsail yard, which hooked in the 
. meenrigemnge., A soldicr of the 
uity-ninth regiment having broken 

. be upper quarter gallery window, 
. ‘jumped in myselt, and was fol- 
"2 owed by others as fast as possible. 
* ‘found the cabin doors fastened, 
. and some Spanish officers fired 
ws Mer pistols; but having broke 
= ay the doors, the soldiers fired, 
¥ md the Spanish brigadier (com- 
» wore, with a distinguishing pen- 

a J tell, a5 retreating to the quure 
he temp I pus. ed immediately 
. . “stor the quarter-deck, where 

: raed Captam Berry in possession 

' deg POOP, and the 5 h en- 
; ung down. | pa { with 

eople, and lieutenant Pearson, 

, ~~ Atrboard gang... to the 
l, 7 SMe, Where mei wo oi thiree 
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Spanish officers prisoners to my 
seamen: they delivered me their 
swords. <A fire of pistols or mus- 
quets opening from the admiral’s 
stern-gallery of the San Josef, | 
directed the soldiers to fire into her 
stern, and calling to captain Miler, 
ordered him to send more men in- 
to the San Nicholas, and directed 
my people to board the first-rate, 
which was done in an instant; cap- 
tain Berry assisting me into the 
main chains. At this moment 2 
Spanish officer looked over the 
quarter- deck rail, and said they 
surrendered. l'rom this most wel- 
come intelligence, it was not long 
before I was on the quarter-deck, 
where the Spanish captain, with a 
bow, presented me his sword, and 
said the admiral was dying of his 
wounds. I asked him on his ho- 
nour, if the ship surrendered. He 
declared she was; on which I gave 
him my hand, and desired him to 
call on his officers and ship’s com- 
pany and tell them of it; and, on 
the quarter-deck of a Spanish first- 
rate, extravagant as the siory may 
seem, did I receive the swords of 
vanquished Spaniards, which as I 
received | cave to William Tearney, 
one of my bargemea, who put them 
withthe greatest sang frotd under 
his arm. 11 surrounded by 
captain Berry, lieutenant Pearson 


of the sixty-ninth regiment, John 
Sykes, John Thompson, Francis 


Cooke (all old Agamemnons), and 
several other brave men, seamen 
and soldiers. ‘Thus fell these ships. 

“é«¢N.B, In boarding the San 
Niche las, ] b heve we lost about 
seven killed and ten wounded ; and 
iniiras lost their 
None 


about twenty Sp. 


lives by a fool h resistance. 
were lost, ] beli« wy thi bourdiny thi 
San Joset.’ 

“In contests 
such occurrences are neither, pete 


] 5 h ApS» 


hetween al mi Sy 
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haps, new, nor uncommon. The 
march ot battalions, regulated with 
more certainty, and easily appli- 
cable, with ul 2 most currect exacte 
ness, to the execution of 
sure which the abiaties of a great 
wd consununate general may have 
contrived, have rendered the ope- 
rations and success of an army in 
a great measure reducible to cer- 
tain principles; so that science may, 
withoue its nage a matter of 
wonder, be the arbiter of contest, 
In vaaval encounters the case was 
ever consilered as widely differe: 
"lo contend avrainst an cnemy so 
maniestly superior, would have 
been considered, i thre ren ‘ral ac- 
ceptation of the sate 1, an act of 
the most unpoidonable rashness, 1f 
not of madness itself. lt was the 
lotef lord Nelson to prove to that 
world, that such an oj 
crroneous; that the dutics of a 
val commander consisted not 
merely in ranging his fleet in a 
regular line, or even tn placing 
his ship on the bow or quarter of 
his antagonist; that the cold system 
of regular tac satan till then almost 
in mvariable use, and trom which 
it was considered a crime ot the 
highest magnitude, even tor a mo. 
nent, to depart, was an insult to 


the understanding of naval com- 


any mea- 


Dm Was 


| 


\ 


, 

’ . , P ’ 
manders, by imputine to them a 
Wiant aft ability To ci nitilVe. 7 ? 

: . > 
power to execute measures similar 


to those which, when upphie “dt ) 
, oe a? 
miutarv OM ratt ms, had trequeit. 


ly continved victory o the weak. 
‘Jt will not, however, be im- 


proper to ett in this place, what 
infinitely superio: wroeies are m- 
dispensab’y required in the mind 
ofa naval comn and r | yon ith e 
ot the man who may be placed at 


the nead of the most extensive 
rm) 


armies. ‘he general, surrounded 


by the ablest men he can select, 
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aided by the completest informs. 


tion as to every particular thar 
can strengthen his mind « r assise 
his judgment, forms those plang 
coolly and deliberately; he ar. 


ranges all his different corm) 
tions of atiack; which he may 

. eT . a /% 
without trustine rch to the doe. 


trme ot chances, deper id « n being 


successtul. Attended by his aid. 
’ . 

de-camps, he takes his station on 

the spot most convenient to his 


purpose, and the operations of his 
army are co nduc ted ; sit were hy 
clock-work, accordin y te the wil 
of him who becomes the im ving 
power. Sippose him at the wors 
feiled in any, or even the major 
part of his projects, the scientific 
reeources of his mind will allow 
him to repair misfortune, remedy 
disaster, and prevent defeat. His 
mind, in great measure abstracted 
trom the bu os of thes eihbourmge 
scene, ts left at full liberty to dis 
play the natural scope of his abil. 
ties. With an admiral, or naval 
commander, the case is widely dif- 
ferent; all his measures mav he 
disconcerted in an instant. It was 
considered, till lord Nelson hirst 
prov d the « pinion erroneous, IM. 
possible to lay down any establish. 
ed form ot batt!e, rasmuch asit 

ust depend on events ai d circume 
stances, Which were not within the 
coutroul of man, A change of the 
wind, even in atrivial degree, of 
a tew chance sot, { 
structive in their effect, might, tt 


rtunately de- 


‘T4707 ! 


was found, render imetiectua & 


best — plan . very 


] } scodered as & 
gle sl Pp Was to Dr rec . 
, 
: — * > ae F ADI 
attali w! wcn Mm ii ink & 
T +} ] 7 | a) ? od a 
(); i ‘ 4 \u ie 
a 
+} ry vy srr yA eT CO- 
La VC lll hae 0 
n 
( rat was Most CeSSATYV. 
~~ 
? ) ( P a pern : . t Wa  \lae® 
| . i 
oa eatnary to propose st 
sidered nhugas ry \ sV} 
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system, deviatifs 


adoption of any 
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‘o the smallest degree irom the 
gamplest practice, becat: it never 
mig sht be in the power of tie os st 
able com umander to carry such sy- 
sem into P uper eflect. Io overe 
come this prejudis 
etion which none but the great. 
et minds were a of carrying 


ito actual practice. [t had, on 


, 


sme occasions, been partially at- 
rempted to have been removed ; 


required wn ex- 


’ 


but itremained tor the venus of 
iore Nelse uk ane 
commodore Nelson to dispel, like 


the met dian sun, the cloud which 
- 0 | gr obscured the best Clhel- 
of n cotton’ ab Knowledye. 

“ “Wi at praise, Warat adnuration 
can be considered too romantic to 

be bestowed on the man who, 
Sead by that terrific con- 
fusion invariably attendant on ha- 
val conte ts, can m one instant 
contrive, and on the next moment 
execute, a measure thitt the host 
of his antagonists, a circrm tance 
which future ages mieht almost 
deem fabulous, were unable to » haf. 
fe or extricate themselves from 
the effects of. In fine, the concep- 
Won Was great, the execution no- 
ble, and the event clorious. 

“Sir Ho ratio h: tvilier been pro- 
moted, very soon after the bril- 
liant transactions last mentioned, 
to the rank of F imvedeieal of the 
blue, Was dispatched in the month 
MApnl, 1797, to bi ine off the 
garrison of Porto Ferra iio; and on 
his return to the feet, trom that 
Service, having shifted his Hag from 
the Captain 1° the ‘Vheseus, on the 

eith t Mav, he wag appointed 
by the ear! of St Vince nt to com- 
Mand a det ment of the flect 
which was em)} anne in the imme- 
Gate blockade of Cadiz harbour. 

MS Was a service whi ic h requi rene 
the most consummats abt thi ty, adde “d 
tothe highest personal intrepidity 


bo ; 
Tasat possible, perh; ips, without 
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meaning to detract in the smallest 
instance from the character of other 
men, to have found any person 
nore stronely endowed with both 
these put ye 
* }orthe purpose of confining the 
enemy to ther port as ciosely as 
possible, it Was a practice to send 
every night, fiom cach ship, one 
» boats manned and armed, 
Mito aoe very mouth of the har- 
supported by 
some run-boats pury osely fitted for 
the OCCASK lis whi ch, om the ir part, 
depending LO} protects Nn, im case 
ot attack, from 1 
hh were * 


| cy 


} , . > 
WOOUT 3 LilCSe WcrTe 


he mterior line i! 
! 
ed under the 
orders Ot ir i ratio, the syste m 
ot blockade became complete, e, an “| 
the impe Jiment raised against the 
Son om tl ee 0 00 ae “o“,r"? : Cr any resse] 
CiMUNUES LDC ese (pe O77 any Vess 
. 1) 
might be pronounced impenetrable. 
“ec 


, © ‘ 
SHIpSsS Will 
‘ 


In order to cause a strict at- 
tention throughout all the inferior 
branches of the service, the rear- 
admiral was accustomed to row 
through the boats, after they had 
been posted tor the night. Thus 
were bi th officers, as well thy 
men, kept constantly alert, and im 
immediate readiness t 
sudden attack that might be made 
on them from the port itself. The 
Spaniards had, on their part, as 


a necessary defensive precaution, 
| a nun v ( { gun- _ 
and laree | pen hes, in which the 


or 


also paraded and in ceeot guard, ton 
the purpose of prevent ing the blocks 
aders from making so near an ap- 
proach as they ou herwise perhaps 
might have attempted, even ti such 
an extent as aight t have endan- 


gered the safety of sre Spam: hy 
fleet itself. The cons ‘ce ot 
these mutual preparations s was, that 
4 yariety of immaterial skirmishes 
took plac e between the two Alotulias, 
all which Taught most probably, 
even at this time, have been little 
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remembered, had it not been for 
an encounter, in which both the 
Spanish commander of the gun- 
boats, don Miguel Tyrason, and 
sir Horatio, were personally ene 
raged. ‘The former being in a gal- 
o which rowed with twenty-six 
oars, and manned with a chosen 
crew proportionably numerous, tor 
it consisted of thirty men includi: 
officers, had the fortune to encoun- 
ter the latter, who was in his own 
barge, with no more than its usual 
complement of ten men and the 
coxswain, captain Freemantle ac- 
companying sir Horatio as a vo- 
Junteer. His own inherent cou- 
rage appeared to have even exceed- 
ed his formet r display of greatness ; 
and the event of which we are treat- 
Ing rises as another proof how ab- 
solutely necessary it is for a naval 
commander to possess the most 
exaited personal prowess, as well 
is the most consummate abilities 
ef the mind. The Spaniard, con 
hiding in his superior numbers , 
ink not from the contest ; and 
the crews of both vessels, he aded 
by their respective commanders, 
f ‘tora considerable time hand 
to hand. John Sykes, his cox- 
swain, pein the rear-admiral so 
gratefully 1 affectionately distin- 
guished in his short account of.the 
action of the 14th of Febru iry, Was 
sooner Th the act of defending 
his person ; and is reperted to have 
actually preserved his truly va- 
Juable life in two dil rent instances, 
by parry ing several . vus strokes 
that were aimed at him, and mor- 
tally snendina the assailant 
was the person of sir H 
th ough repeat ediy 
unent danger, preserved under 
Prov’ lence by hi 


roa ~* | 
uu sY i 


we hk 


my was at leneth effected, ind th 
pl ‘oud uperi rity of Eng! 
Was ne ver 
more glow; Bs COUTTS, The Spas 
miards fou gat with a fury border. 
ing almost on desperation 
resistance cease until eighteen of 
them were killed, and all that re 
mained, including the Spanish com. 
mander himselt, severely wounded. 
"Lhe eulogium bestowed on his c ". 
duct on this occasion by the earl 
St. Vincent, his commander inchief, 
e, § he 

rear-admiral,’ says hi ae “dsh 
who ts always pre sent in the most 
‘arduous ent terprises, W ith ie Use 
‘sistance of some other barges, 
‘boarded and carried two of the 
‘enemy’s gun-boats, and a large 
launch belonging to one of their 
‘ ships of war, ” with the mman 
dant of the flotilla. Rear-ad imi ira 
Nelson’s actions speak f nem 
selves ; any praise ot mine wou ld 

‘ fall very short of his merit.’ 

“ The encounter last mentioned 
took place on the $d of July, and 
in two nights afterwards a repett 
tion of the attack was mace ina 
more tremendous form, under the 
direction of sir Horatio, on the city 
of Cadiz itself, and the shipping 
in the harbour. The bomb-vessess 
ranged under his direction took 
their proper st: a - began 
their truly territic warfare. The 
town itself, toge aw with the ship- 
ping, received considerable da- 


was simple and appro) riat 
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mage ; and, as ts cust mary 1 - 
} - = a moon te cue pataih) 
attacks of that desultory, tiougt 
x : aa . le having 
areaat 11 a ure, LUE VOssCis, Hay teeny, 
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yrved celebrity from the circum- 
dances which attended them, sir 
Horatio was detached with three 
shi of the line, the Theseus, the 
Culloden, and the Zealous ; the 
Leander of fifty guns, with the 
Terpsichore, the Emerald, the Sea- 
horse frigates, and the Fox cutter, 
having on board what was consi- 
dered as 2 sufficient body of troops 
forthe purpose, tomake anattack on 
the town of Santa Cruz, the ca- 
pital of the isle of Teneriffe. The 
most prudent and at the same time 
the most spirited measures were 
immediately adopted with regard 
to the attack; the boats ef the 
squadron were manned, and the 
troops put on shore. Notwithstand- 
ing the darkness of the night, and 
the considerable swell even on the 
shore, the landing was effected in 
good order; so that if ability joined 
to gallantry could have command- 
ed success, it would certainly have 
attended in its fullest extent this 
enterprise. It proved, however, to 
have been undertaken in conse. 
quence ¢ 7 a Ve? y erroneous repre- 
sentation of the force in which the 
enemy were; and was rendered 
abortive merely hy the evreat dis- 
parity in point of numbers which 
ensted between the assailants and 
the defenders. ‘hus circumstanced, 
the British troops, after having 
been for the space of seven hours 
possession of the town of Santa 
\ruz, finding it impossible to make 


themselves masters of the citadel, 
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beran to retreat. The Spaniards, 
rejoiced at bemg freed trom inva- 
ders, whose courage, inferior as 
they were in numbers to them- 
selves, appeared still dreadtul, were 
glad to consent that they should 
retire unmolested, rather than drive 
them to despair. ‘Thus ended an 
expediiion which might be deemed 
a fatal one to Britain, having cost 
her the lives of nearly two hundred 
brave officers and seamen, killed or 
drowned, many grievously wound. 
ed. Among the latter was the 
rear-:dmiral himself, who had the 
mistortune to lose his right arm 
by a cannon shot. He was carried 
on board the ‘l‘heseus, where am- 
putation was immediately perform. 
ed. Inthe very grrest hurry and 
confusion which unavoidably pre- 
vailed at the tme ot the oOperauion, 
some mistake was made im taking 
up one of the arteries, in conses 
quence of which the admiral suf- 
fered the most excruciating torture 
for several months. fle returned 
to England in a frigate, for the ne- 
cessary recovery ot his health, im- 
mediately after the tailure of the 
expedition, and was, as a natural 
consequence, received by all ranks 
of people with the most consolin 

rerard and attention. Inthe month 
of October, a pension of one thous 
sind pounds a-year was granted 
him, as a recompence tor the se- 
rious injury he had so lately ex- 


: ! 
perienced. 





of Toussaint L’Ouverture. 


(From Mr. Ratxsrorn’s Account of the Emerre of Hayt.] 


Cane Francois, in the northern pro- 


vince of St. Domingo, 2 spot smce 
remarkable as the very source of 


revolution, and site of a camp, 
(that 
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{that of Breda,) from whence its 
native general has issued mandates 
more powerful than those of any 
monarch on the earth. 

“ While tending his master’s 
flocks, the genius of ‘Toussaint be- 
gan to expand itself, by an atten- 
tion towards objects beyond the 
reach of his comprehension ; and 
without any other opportunity than 
was equally possessed by those a- 
round him, who remained nearly 
in impenetrable ignorance, he learn- 
ed to read, write, and use figures. 
Encouraged by the progress he 
rapidly made in these arts, and 
fired with the prospect of higher at- 
tainments, he employed himself 
assiduously in the further cultiva- 
tion of his talents. Hts acquire- 
ments, as is oftentimes the case 
under such circumstances, excited 
the admiration of his fellow slaves, 
and fortunately attracted the atten- 
tion of the attorney, or manage: 
of the estate, M. Bayou de Laibev- 
tas. ‘This gentleman, with a dis- 
crimination henaourable t to his judg- 
ment, withdrew ‘Toussaint from 
the labour of the felds to his own 
house, and began the amelioration 
of his fortune, by appointing him 
his postion, an enviable situation 
among slaves for iis profit and 
comparative seapectaniaty. 

“ [his imstance of 7 ronage by 

M. Bayou impressed itself strong- 
ly on the susceptible mind of Tous- 
int. ‘True gens and elevated 
sentiments are mseparable ; the re- 
collection of the most trivial action, 
kindly bestowed in obscurity, or 
under the pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances, warms the heart of 
sepsibiity, even in the hour of po- 
pular favour, more than the proud- 
est honours. ‘his truth was ex- 
emplitied by the subsequent gra- 
titude ot ‘l‘oussaint towards his mas- 
ter. He continued to deserve and 


of Toussaint L’Ouy: RTURE 


receive promouon, progress; 
i tines . m - . 4 > » 
to omeces of considerable 
daence. 
Among other traits 4 -ves4) 


Vely 


hs 
our 


.} 
preserved mn St, Don ’ Thy y ra i the 
conduct of ‘Toussaint during the 
arly peri iod of his kee , are have ; re 


markable benevolence towards the 
brute creation, and an unconquer. 
able pi utience. Of the e former, ma. 
ny instances are rel. ated which e. 
vince a mind endued with every 
good quality. ‘He knew how te 
avail himself so well of the Saacie 
tv of the horse, as to perform won 
ders with that animal, without those 
cruet methods used to extort from 
them the docility exhibited in Ex. 
rope ; he was frequently seen mu. 
sing amongst the different cattle, 
seeming to hold a ‘P tes of dumb 
couverse, which they evidently un 
and prod xduced in the 
undoubted marks of attention. They 
knew and manifested their acquaint. 
ance whenever he appeared ; and 
he has been frequently seen attend: 
ing with the anxiety of a nurse any 
accident which had befallen them. 
The only tastance in which he could 
be roused to irritation, was wl 


deratax vd, 


hen 
a slave had revenged the punts 
ment he received trom his owner 
upon his harmless and unottending 
cattle ° Proverb: il became his pa 
tience, insomuch that it was a fa 
yourite amusement of the young 
and inconsiderate upon the same 
estate, to endeavour to provoke 
him by wanton tricks and affected 
m. lis rn ty. But so periectly he 
had re srulated his temper, that he 
constantly answered with a meek 
smile, and account ted for their con- 
duct by such means as would rete 
der it strictly pardonabk: l'o the 

law of se lf-preset vation, or the ms 
fortune ¢ c 3 nor kr wing y the delight on 
of philanthropy, he would — 
an act of brutal selfishness; ¥ 
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be imputed to a so eat mis- 


ern an inclination to rude 
4 malicious controversy. Thus 


jut s passive dispostt! nN never in 


the smadliest degree : itfec ted, bet iy 
, acy on all occasions to conc iliate 
al ro bear, in circumstances whe- 
ther frivolous or ot the highest im- 

rtance. 
a Arthe age o f twenty- five ‘l'ous- 
sint attached himself to a female 
of similar character to his own, 
and their union cemented by mar- 
rage, which does not appear to 
have been violated, cOnterred re- 
spectability on their offspring. Stull 
be continued a slave; nor did the 
goodness of M. Bayou, although 
extended to render him as happy 
asthe state of servitude would ad. 
mit, ever cre age the manu- 
mission of one who was to become 
a benetactor to him an: 7 his family. 
Such is the effect of a t preyju- 
dice, in obscuring he highe tt ex. 
cllence of our nature; he who 
would perform godlike actions 
without hesitation from anv cther 
cause, shrinks from a breach of 
etiquette, or a violation of cus 
tom ' 

“Tn the comforts of a situation 


ssessing a degree of opulence, 


7 

Tous saint fi und iemsure to extend 

the advantages « ff his early necanisi- 
S I Cul 

frome ae 1} : a . - . : 

werey aig OY t? v 1egua n il ¢ ot 


wme prie ts, who Tm) - 
more of the chara icter than the 
tame, acquired the knowledge of 
new sr . 


; urces of information, and a 
relish for bor k ( of a sMpert Yr OY di r 
m r order 


+) " t. i p . . 
ve inst atiracted his attention : 
the ane tye m ha kre. ye t} 
‘ + ait i) came Lie 

Mos? scneed:' ; 
~ te eale ired was the 
A} R , ter ts ; 

me BN ’ a whose distory 
anc : "CUI ahs 


spec in plilosophy and 

rn Ae Was intent for weeks to- 
. 

a AT, tl d never quit ted, but 
seh ° # = 

— a intention to regurn = with 
Ce ~~ ‘ 

. ulk\ od and ad: ditional Pp sleasure, 
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A French translation of Epictetus 
for a time confined him to tts doc- 
trines, which he often quoted ; but 
he soon sought higher tood for his 
capacious mind, ‘and found in a 
portion of the ancient historians 
the summit of his wishes. He was 
there seen studiously consulting the 
opinion of those who teach the con- 
duct of empires, or the manage- 
ment of war; yet, he neelect:d 
not those who aim to harmonize 
the mind, and teach man himself ; 
the only difference in his habits im- 
bibing these treasures created, was 
an external polish, which imparted 
an uncommon grace to his man- 
ners. 

‘ Thus proceeded this illustrious 
man: like the simple acorn, first 
promiscuously scattered by the 
winds, in its slow but beauteous 
progress to thegiga ntic oak, spre ade 
Inge its foliage with an ust pran- 
deur above the minor growth of 
the forest, detending f humble 
shrub, and braving the fury of 
contending clements. 

‘ Continuing on the estate on 
which he was bor n, when the de- 
liberations _ ‘ding the actual re- 
belli of th slaves were taking 
P ea up on th e plantation © f Nod, 
the Op Te n of tm who was always 
rerarded with esteem and admira- 
tion was solicited. lis sanction 
Was of import ince, as he h id a 
number of slaves under his come 
mand, and a general influence over 
his fellow-neerocs. Among the 
leaders of this terrible revolt were 

several of his friends, whom he had 
a rey ed worth ro ma ike his ASSO@ 
ciates for mutual intelligence ; yet 
from whatever cause is not ascere 
tained, he forbore in the first ime 
stance ‘toj vin inthe contest of liber- 
ty. Itis probable that his manly 
heart rev Ite j fr m crucities ate 
t of revenge 


tendant V~iR the f rirst bur 
in 















































in slaves about to retaliate their 
wrongs and sufferings on their 
owners. He saw that the innocent 
would suffer with the guilty ; and 
that the effects of revolution re- 
garded future more than present 
ustice. When the cloud charged 
with electric fluid become: too pon- 
derous, it selects not the broodins 
murderer on the barren heath, b: 
bursts, perh aps, indiscriminately, 
in W: isteful vengeance, over 19 
cent flocks reposing in verdant 
fields. 

“« There were ties whic 
nected "Toussaint m 
than the consideration ot lempo- 
rary circumstances. ' 
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h con- 
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Nese Were, 


gratitude for the beneiits received . 


from his master, und generosity to 
those MW ho were about to fall_—1 ot 
merely beneath the stroke of the 
assassin, for that relief from their 
sufferings was not to be alias e d to 
all, but like wise the ch anve of “te 
tuations of Juxury and splendour, 
to an exile of danger, com tempt, 
and poverty, with all the miseries 
suc rn a reverse can accumulate. 
‘Toussaint prepared for the 
em jan ition of M. B: tyou de Liber- 
tas, as it he had only removed tor 
his pleasure, to the American con- 
tinent. He found means to em- 
bark produce that should form a 
aa 
procured his escape with his family, 
and contrived every plan for his 
convenience: nor did his care end 
here; for after M. Bayou’s esta- 
blishment in safety at Baltimore, in 
Maryland, he availed himself of 
every Opportunity to supply any 
conceived defic iency, = as he 
rose m= circumstances, to render 
those of his protegé more qualified 
to his situation, and equal to that 
warm remembrance of the services 
he owed him, which would never 
expire, 


provision for the future ; ° 
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““ Having provi ided for the safe 


Ww 
of his master in the } 


7 ‘ tnStal nt, 
‘Toussaint no longer resisted the 


tempt: itions to iO t 
ntry, Which had (at this period) 
assumed a regular tS rm. He ate 
tached himseif to the corps und ler 
the command of a coul agveous bla ick 
chic T, nani d bi assou, 
pote d next in comm 
Though possessed of : 


army of his 


a — Was ape 

1 to him, 
: us abill. 
Lics, the disposi tion oO! "thie general 
rendered him unfit for the situation 

’ , 

which he held; his cruelty caused 
him to be deprived of a power 


I 

a x 
which he abused. No one was 
found equally ¢ alo. tlat ted to supply 


his place ‘wit h the new ofhcer, 
Toussatnt 3 th ssp a" itting for 
ever a subordi ate situ 
appointed to the comman id of a die 
vision. 

a be during ‘this e: yi pe ‘iod of 
his life the a ick general had 
shone conspicuously, Fe every 
disadvantage, with the brightest 
talents and the milder virtues, he 
now rose superior to all around 
him, with the qualities and rank of 
an exalted chiet I ry part of 
his conduct was marked by judg. 
ment and benevolence. By the 
blacks, who had raised him to the 
dignity he enjoyed, he w. 
with en ithusiasm : and, | »y the pub. 
lic characters of other nations, with 
whom he had occas: 
nicate, he was regarded with every 
mark of respect and e teem. Ge- 
neral Laveaux called him ‘ the ne- 


os the Sparactacusy foretold by 


is beloved 


.* FAP 
} to Ullibsdbeu? 


aynal, whose destt ny it war t 

‘ avenge the wrongs comm tted On 
‘his race :’ and the Spa sh Mar- 
quis d’ Hermona declared, in 
hyperbole of admiration, that 
‘the Supreme ha | descended 
‘earth, he could not inabit 4 
‘ heart more apparently | rot 
‘that of Toussaint L’Quvertur: 
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“ His powers ‘hein inv 
war and agonhk <tIc 
SEP as wonder of tho 
surrounded dor opposed him, 
pot previorts sly an opportunity for 
exhibition #» at the period to which 
we have arrived in this history. 
eemaetesees by a variety of a 
tending factions among the b . ick 
and by enemies of differe nt n: 
and characters, he was too omer 
occu ypied m evac adi ne the bk ws cone- 
santiy meditated in different quar- 
ters, to find leisure for the dis ‘pl. ly 
of that wisdom and magnanimity 


had 


Ons 


fi 


, ‘ . ’ 1 
which ne so eniin ntly | exe rcis ed? 
Nevertheless, a variety of incidents 


are recorded in the tleeting me- 
morials of the day to corroborate 
the excellence of his character, and 
sill more are Imp essed on the me- 
mory of all who have visited the 
scene of his government. Notwith- 
standing the absolutenes of military 
jurisdiction, which existed with 
ettra power, no punishment ever 
took place without the anxious en- 
deavours of the general-in-chief to 
avoid it, ee ‘dine very way that 
could be devis d. No object was 
too mean y r his remonstrance or 
advice, nor any crime too great to 
be subjected to the rules he had 
edto himself. The punish- 
Ment of t! or immoral la- 
bourer was, being withdrawn from 
agriculture, ar i condemned to a 
Miltary service dangerou se- 
nae ah Cases of treason he was 
_ Wariy singular in n hi sideas, and 
the following incide will afford a 


prescr p 


7) 
1adie 


OT 


specimen ° me 


ech f. ° 
_# Sh atter general Maitland 
arived upon theistand,four French- 


were . ‘ ,| 


n who had desert- 
hiet with aggravated 

ry one expected a 
_ ive punishment, and of course 
rN Le aving them, h ow- 
sense as to their fate, 
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he ordered them to be produced in 
church on the following Sabbath ; 
and, while that part of the service 
was pronouncing which respects 
mutual forgiveness, he went with 
them to the tront of the altar, 
wh impressing them with the 
Hamitionsnes: their conduct, he 

orde redthem to be disch: irged with- 

tarther punishment. 

“ It probably may be expected 
that something should be mention- 
ed of the general character of Tous- 
if there was any object 
pre dominant in the wishes of the 
writer during his sojourn at the 
Cape, it was—to ascertain the traits 
of peculiarity int that individual,— 
to judge of the views, and of the 
motives = actuated him. ‘The 


ePTe, 


or 


out 


saint; and, 


result his observations was im 
every silane favourable to this 


truly great man. Casual acts of 
justice and benignity may mark the 
reign of anarchy itself, and com- 
placency sometimes smooth the 
brow of the most brutal tyrant ; but 
when the man, posse sed tor acon- 
siderable period of unlimited pow- 
er, (of whose good actions no ve- 
nal journalist was the herald, but, 
to transcribe his errors a thousand 
competitors were ready ) has never 
been charged with its abuse; but 
on the contrary, has preserved one 
line of conduct, founded by sound 
sense ani l acute Sena; ‘rTnment on the 
most honourable basis, leanmg on- 
ly to actions of magnanimity and 
good ness, he h; isp issed the strong- 
est test to which he c » submit- 
oy who, with the frailties of hu- 
man nature, and without the ad- 

ventitiol us aids of the se borntoru tle, 
h eld one of the highest situation is in 
soc ict 

és bis government does not 
pear to have been su! lhied by the in- 
fluence of any rul ng pas ion :—if a 


thirst of power had prom ipted him 
alone, 


can be 


ap- 
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alone, he would have soon ceased 
to be a leader of insurgents ; had 
avarice swayed him, he, like many 
others, could have retired early in 
the contest, with immense riches, 
to the neighbouring continent ; or 
had a sanguinary revenge occupied 
his mind, he would not so often 
have offered those pathetic appeals 
to the understanding, which were 
the sport of his colleagues, on 
crimes which the governors of na- 
tions long eivifized would have sen- 
tenced totorture! His principles, 
when becoming an actor in the re- 
volution of his country, were as 
pure and legitimate as those which 
actuated the great tounders of liber- 
ty in any former age or clime. 


Such was the character of 


Toussaint L’Ouverture, as regard- 
ed his office of commander in chiet, 
and governor of the island of Sc. 
Domingo. In his relations towards 
other countries, he appears to have 
excited admiration for his justice, 
and the courtesy of everv enlighten- 

ed state: the ch: irges of his most 
inveterate encmies never extended 
to a fact that can diminish the well- 
earned eulogies he has obtained. 

His rules ot conduct were the ema- 
nations ef a mind capacious and 
well informed ; and but tor the ex- 
ertions of his talents, or those of 
some chief cqually able, — 
tigable, and sincere, the country, 
now blooming with culture, aa 
advancingin true civilization, might 
have been a ruined state, sacrificed 
tothe conflicts of disappointed am- 
bition, revenge, and the whole 
train of evils which a multiplicity 
of factions could create, That 
_— should be found partizans of 
each of these factions in the then 
divided state of France, to com- 

plain of every arrangement formed 
by this astonishing individual, is to 
be expected, rather than wondered 
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at; and to these motives alone, 
rg is NO reason to doubt, may 
be ascribed all the calumnies which 
have been vented acrainst him, 

“ In his priv ate life, Toussaine 
lost none of the excellegce of that 
character which is conspicuous in 
his public actions. With muck 
sensibility, he supported an even 
temper in domestic privacy ; and 
In contradistinction to the general 
custom of other great men, might 
be considered equally a hero ip 
the closet as the field. T'o his wife, 
a sensible and affectionate woman, 
he behaved with the most endear. 
ing tenderness and consideration, 
and to his children imparted all 
the warmth of paternal affection; 
yet he had no overweening fond- 
ness to conceal their faults trom his 
notice; even the smallest want ot 
proper attention to an inierior was 
censured with severity proportionate 
to the difference of their condition. 
If they obtained not knowledge 
from the transitory nature ot hu 
man circumstances, so necessary to 
check the pride of birth or situa- 
tion, almost always manifest in chil- 
dren reared in affluence, it was not 
the fault of a Aang-wi whose life was 
co nspicuous or humility ot dispe 
sition, and a di rn dence ot Ins pow- 
ers, ripe tionable t the elev ation 
7 his rank or the accumu: it02 

his honours. As his children 
el w to an age capable of that edu- 
cation which his individual acquire 
ments in istructed him as necessary 
to the sphere of lite in which they 
were to move, Toussaint procured 
for them the best tutors he could 
obtain, and afterwards sent the 
to France under their care, for the 
advant: iges of higher 1 INStrUCHOn.<- 
His leisure, which was not greats 
was occupied im relieving those 
who suffered m any Wy undestt- 


> s often the 
vedly ; nor did he, as 1s ofte - 
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ase in the world, weigh guilt by 
incapacity OT distinction. The weak 
d every description were his pe- 
culiar care; the strong in intellect, 
the mighty in war, or the amiable 
in domestic life, shared alike his 
esteem. ; 

«In person, Toussaint was of a 
manly erm, above the middle sta- 
ture, with a countenance bold and 
sriking, yet full of the most prepos- 
essing suavity—terrible te an enc- 


my, but inviting to the objects of 


his friendship or his love. His 
manners and his deportment were 
eegant when occasion required, 
but easy. and familiar in common ; 
—when an inferior addressed him, 
be bent with the most obliging as- 
sduity, and adapted himself pre- 
cisely, without seeming condescen- 
son,to their peculiar circumstances. 
He received in public a general 
aad voluntary respect, which he 
Was anxious to return, or rather to 
prevent, by the most pleasing ci- 
viities, His uniform was a kind 
a blue jacket, with a large red 
cape falling over the shoulders ; 
red cuffs, with eight rows of lace 
m the arms, and a pair of large 
gold epaulettes thrown back ; scar- 
Waistcoat and pantaloons, with 
talf boots ; round hat, with a red 
er, and a national cockade ; 
ese, with an extreme large sword, 
vormed his equipment.—He was 
@ astonishing horseman, and tra- 
relled with inconceivable rapidity. 
Hus are yiven the rough out- 

of the character of ‘Toussaint ; 

the shades it will be necessary 

© consider what foibles could have 
— the virtues described. 
intended to sully the pre- 

Kat account by the absurdity of at- 
lemptiny to hold him Up as a per- 
pe character ; but thus aah is 
a that if he had any peculiar 
«es, ° had the address to con- 


ceal them from the most scrutinous 
and industrious observer. 

« ‘Toussaint, surrounded by men 
of letters and science, whom va- 
rious circumstances had brought 
from the mother country, found 
little difficulty in the formation of 
a temporary constitution, of which 
justice and equality (of right only, 
not of property) should be the ba- 
sis. Among those from whom he 
received important assistance was 
the citizen Pascal, a descendant of 
the celebrated writer of that name, 
who inherited the talents of his an- 
cestor. He had been sent to Cape 
Francois by the executive directory, 
in the fourth year of the revolu- 
tion, as secretary to the agents of 
the republic ; when he married the 
daughter of a mulatto in office, 
named Raymond, and acquired by 
the connection a considerable pro- 
perty. He attached himself early 
to Toussaint, with the abbée Moliere, 
and an Italian ecclesiastic, of con- 
siderable talents, named Marinit, 
who were always about his person. 

‘ Having settled the grand ob- 
ject of his care, particularly asre- 
garded the safety of the white in- 
habitants, he next devoted himself 
to the regulation and increase of 
his army, on a scale fitting the im- 
portance of the country under his 
care. At the time of his treaty 
with General Maitland, his torce 
in the northern province amounted 
to something less than 40,000 men, 
but they were soon increased to 
nearly double that number, and at 
this teme exceeded all conception. 
As they were necessarily divided 
ia the different provinces, he pre- 
pared for a journey round the island 
for the purpose of reviewing them, 
and appointing the districts, as well 
as settling the ofhicers to command 
them, with greater success and ace 
curacy than could be done at 4 

distance. 
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distance. Vast quantities of ord- 
nance and stores of different kinds 
wereaccumulated at different posts, 
which would be more useful when 
distributed. He was desirous of 
becoming known to a great num- 
ber of brave men who were at- 
tached to his army, many ot whom 
had received a military education 
im the mother country, and could 
be placed in situations of respon- 
sibility ; others, too, required local 
appointments, for the purpose of 
residing in situations with which 
they were acquainted ; and it was 
the wish and policy of ‘Toussaint, 
to know and gratify them all.— 
The animation of his presence was 
also necessary to troops (in some 
few Mhstances, perhaps, languid) 
who were ambitious ot being seen 
by their general in chief, ‘whose 
very name acted with electric force 
on all. In the capital of the Spa- 
nish part of the island, another 
reason proved the necessity of a 
visit from the general in chief. 
Notwithstanding the cession of the 
Spanish colony to France in 1795, 
and that it had been taken posses- 
sion of by the generals Paul L’Ou- 
vesture (the brother of ‘Toussaint ), 
and D’Tlebecour, who had gar- 
risoned the different posts, a torce 
still remained in the city of St. Do- 
mingo, under don Joachim Garcia, 
insubordinate to the present govern- 
ment; ‘l'oussaint, therefore, with 
that prom ptitude tor which he was 
remarkab!} \ hough not t without due 
c asidi ration, set Out upon this im- 
portant tour, 

« ‘The reception the general met 
with in every town hoe village 
through which he passed, and 
every port he wp ad was such as 
to have — od the vanity of the 
proudest potentate. All orders, Ci- 
Sil or miutary, vied with each other 
in their modes of Tespect, while 


the women and children lined the 
road-sides, to bless the pacificator 
of their country. On every tace 
was de ‘picted content and he 
and in every place appeared univer. 
sal satisfaction. Every means were 
used to declare the Re! reral pleasure 
with which he was viewed. Gar. 
lands and fantastic wreaths wer 
woven by those who could do nn 
more. Superb decorat ions cove med 
the hous es of P oprietors, and tri. 
umphal arches graced his entry 
every town. The military, in their 
proudes array, were amnzious to 
obtain sale ition by a soldier. 
like appearance, and a variety of 
plans were formed by the maritime 
peo] le to testify their accordance 
with the publi c respect. Inne. 
merable instances migh t be men- 
tioned which would assume the air 
of romance, of the singular testi- 
monies which occurted to honour 
him and do justice to his cha- 
racter. 

“In one place, a respectable ne. 
gro, of the age ¢ e ninety-nine, seat 
ed on a wicker chair, presented to 
him ten sons, the children of on 
wite, employed 1 1) | agriculture, but 
ready to devote themse lves to the 
service of their country whenever 
it : should be necessary. ‘Three si 

s hung over their father, as it 
fear’ ng to lose the protection ot 
their brothers. All produced cer- 
tificates of propriety and industry 
from their employers and ther 
neighbours 3) a part ol whom sur- 
rounded them. Toussaint lea 
from his horse, and knelt at the 
feet of t he old man. ‘§ Respectable 
‘age,’ said he, ‘it is to such meme 
‘bers as you, that your country 
‘ is this day indebted for peace an 
‘freedom!’ As he arose, am aid 
de-camp directed his attent jon to 4 


solitary youth, who stood at ; 
am oSahai 
short distance, U nnoticed. st? 





‘ start 


* his ¢ 


‘ whe: 








ethat,’ exclaimed the general, = 
eqarently miserable on such a day : 
e was. informed it was one who 
had disgraced the family now pre- 
ented to him, im many instances, 
and had lately encouraged his sis- 
ter in vice. At this moment an 
interesting female rushed from the 
sowd, holding an infant in her 
ums, with the appearance of ex- 
treme anguish, exclaiming, ¢ It is 
‘for me, general, that the poor 
‘Antony is calumniated.’—Her 
teats interrupted her.—* I could 
‘not part with my child, though 
‘rejected by his father, and denied 
‘even permission to labour in the 
‘same plantation with my family, 
‘because I quitted it, and nearly 
‘ starvin , engaged myself to an- 
‘other less desirable —My affec- 
‘nonate brother lent me all the aid 
‘his own labours could spare, and 
‘when I was to remove, solicited 
‘an addition from my other bro- 
‘thers and sisters. He was re- 
‘fused, and he’ ‘ He robbed 
‘them, perhaps, to supply you,’ 
mterrupted the general; ¢ thereby 
‘violating his duty to his family, 
‘his country, and himself ;—this 
‘is Wrong ;—there was something, 
‘likewise, erroneous in withhold- 
ing your clnld from the protec- 
‘ton it would have received; yet,’ 
tuming to the old man who had 
claimed hisapprobation, ‘we must 
Nene father, reject the unfortu- 
hate; it is not sufficient to be just, 
ao also be merciful, recol- 
. ne how much need we all 
+4 ve for mercy. Sully not, there- 
jore, the happiness you enjoy, 
With the recollection of one indi- 
less happy by your means, 
ice More your son (leading 
, towards the old man), or 
Toit daughter’ (doing the same). 


tera (thow sh manner of the ge- 
1805. 





gh the transaction lasted 
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but a few minutes) drew tears from 
the whole; the family instantly 
caressed their brother and sister, 
and Toussaint, re-mounting his 
horse, was quickly out of sight. 

‘« He never stopped to court the 
attention of the multitude, but hav- 
ing returned the civilities which 
every where crowded upon him, 
galloped on, leaving his aides, or 
whoever accompanied him, fre. 
quently out of sight. Innume- 
rable ucts of discriminative good- 
ness are related of him during this 
route, and the day, wherever he 
was, Was a day of peace and plea- 
sure. 

“ The effects of this tour were 
very evident, by the uniform re- 
formation in every part of the 
island. The municipal govern- 
ments were brought into one ge- 
neral system, and a chain of coms 
munication established. The dif- 
ferent brigades were rendered more 
effective by the better arrangement 
of the troops composing them, 
and armed posts were established 
throughout the island, well sup- 
plied with the ordnance which his 
enemies had left behind. In fact, 
every part Was put in 2 situation 
to withstand the utmost force of 
an enemy, however powerful, and 
to dispute with them every inch of 
ground. Nor, during an attention 
to the internal safety of the country 
in a military view, were its ma- 
ritime interests forgotten, ever 
commercial encouragement was of- 
fered to the neighbouring islands 
and the continent; the safety of 
the whites was established, and 
their power of injuting the state 
curtailed. 

« Toussaint returned to the Cape, 
accompanied by a numerots suite, 
in which was a selection of the prin- 
cipal talents of the island. He was 
received with , pleasure 

to 
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to what he had previously expe- 
rienced on returning to the capi- 
tal, from the length of his absence, 
and the reports of his conduct, 
which had preceded him from every 
quarter. Neither was this fame 
confined to the boundaries of St. 
Domingo ; it ran through Europe, 
and in France his name was fre- 
quently pronounced in the senate 
with the eulogy of polished elo- 


quence. 
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“Tt being necessary that the 
constitution, which in effect now 
existed, should be published, for 
the assurance of its permanent ex. 
ecutiony and the proper under. 
standing of the different inhabit. 
ants and relations of the island, it 
was proclaimed on the Ist of July 
1801. At the head of the cere. 
mony appeared the general in chief, 
and the code was promulgated in 
the name ‘ of the people.’ ” 
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Srate OF Socirty tn Sr. Dominco. 


(From Ratnsrorp’s Account of the Empire of Hayti.j 


* A T this period the narrator 
of their history became pos- 
sessed of an opportunity of judging 
of the state and power of the peo- 
ple, who form the subject of his 
present disquisition ; and his per- 
sonal observations during his de- 
tention among them, will supply 
the information submitted in the 
present chapter. 
“A violent hurricane having 
dismasted the little bark, in which 
he was proceeding from Jamaica 
to join his regiment at Martinique 
(having been before accommodated 
in the cabin of his friend, admiral 
smith, as far as the Mole St. Ni- 
cholas), it was driven under the 
walls of Cape Francois, and in that 
sate compelled to wait the relief 
of the brigands, an appellation 
which the superior policy that al- 
ready appeared in this extraor- 
dinary republic, had net yet obli- 
trated from its members. ‘To a- 
ve ge in which, not- 
ti g the recent treaty, the 
-Nglish yet continued to be viewed, 


and to prevent the probability of 


in . ° . 
jury to his companions, the writer 


¥as induced to assume the charac- 
oben American, which was easy 
als s ected, as the vessel was 

mately bound to that continent. 





The crew were permitted to land 
after certain ceremonies, and the 
first object which excited their at- 
tention, was no less than the hero 
of this novel empire. Toussaint 
Was conversing with two privates 
of his forces on the batteries, and 
when he saw the Europeans ap- 
proaching, immediately walked to- 
wards them, and, addressing them 
in French, inquired the news, from 
whence they came, and their de- 
stination. One served as respon- 
dent for the whole, who spoke in 
such terms as his character de- 
manded, and the general civilly 
took his leave. 

«© The number of Americans at 
this port could not fail to attract 
particular notice, and every atten- 
tion seemed to be paid to the ac- 
commodztion of their commerce, 
and a striking degree of interest in 
every occurrence that concerned 
them. Even the women seemed 
to renew a fondness long repressed 
for the whites, in favour of the 
meanest of the American sailors. 
The present writer, however, re- 
quiring some rest after his recent 
voyage, hastened, on his receiving 
directions to the purpose, to the ho- 
tel de la republique, the principal 
house, usually resorted to by Ame- 
G 2 ricahs, 
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ricans, an edifice of rather elegant 
appeurance ; and on his way, ex- 
cept the preponderancy of the black 
complexion, perceived but little dif- 
ference from an European city. 
On entering the house, however, 
he immediately perceived that the 
usual subordinations of society were 
entirely disregarded, and that he 
was to witness, for the first time, 
a real system of equality. 

“ Here were ofhcers and pri- 
vates, the colonel and the drum- 
nier, at the same table indiscrimi- 
nately; and the writer had been 
scarcely seated at a repast in the 
first reom to which he was conduct- 
ed, when a fat negro, to initiate 
him in the general system, helped 
himself frequently from his dish, 
and took oaceasion to season hts 
character by large draughts of the 
wine, accompanied with the ad- 
dress of * Mon Americain.’ The 
appearance of the house, and its 
accommodations, were not much in- 
ferior to a London coffee-house, 
and on particular occasions exhibit- 
ed a superior degree of elegance. 
Toussaint not unfrequently dined 
here himself, but he did not sit at 
the head of the table, from the 
idea, (as was asserted,) that the 
hours of refection and relaxation 
should not be damped by the af- 
tected torms otf the old regimen, 
and that.no man should assume a 
real superiority in any other place 
than the field. He was in the 
evenings at the billiard-table, where 
the writer conversed and played 
with him several times; and he 
could not help, on some oceasions, 
when a want of etiquette disturbed 
him for a moment, congratulating 
himself, that if he experienced not 
the refinement of European inter- 
course, he saw no room for insin- 
centy : and that if delicate converse 
did not always present itself, he 
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was free from the affectation of 
sentiment. 

“ In traversing the once superb 
city of the Cape, though presenting 
a tolerable appearance from the 
shore, desolation every where pre. 
sented itself. On the site where 
elegant luxury had exhausted its 
powers to delight the voluptuary, 
all was magnificent ruin! and to 
mark the contrast stronger, of the 
wrecks were composed temporary 
houses for the American mer. 
chants, and petty shops inhabited 
by the natives. Several spacious 
streets towards the centre, display- 
ed the walls of superb edifices of 
five and six stories, with gilded 
balconies, of which the beautiful 
structure exhibited the devastation 
that had occurred, with additional 
horror. Nor was this all, for in 
different parts of these ruins the 
sad remains. of the former 
sessors were visibly mingled with 
the crumbling walls: 


* There—heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-secking peasant rears his 
shed, 

And wonders man could want the larget 
pile.” 


“Having been informed of a 
review which was to take place on 
the plain of the Cape, the writer 
availed himself of the opportunity, 
accompanied by some Americans, 
and a few of his own countrymen 
who resided there under that de- 
nomination. Of the grandeur of 
the scene he had not the smallest 
conception. ‘Two thousand officers 
were in the field; carrymg arms 
from the gencral to the ensiga, ye 
with the utmost attention to rank; 
without the smallest symptom of 
the insubordmation that existed m 
the leisure of the hotel. Each ge 
neral ofhicer had a demi-brigades 
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aercise with a degree of expert- 
ness seldom witnessed, and per- 
formed equally well several ma- 
seuvres applicable to their method 
of fighting. Ata whistle a whole 
igade ran three or four hundred 
then separating, threw them- 
selves flat on the ground, changing 
to their backs or sides, keeping up 
a strong fire the whole of the time, 
till they were recalled ; they then 
formed again, in an instant, into 
their wonted regularity. ‘This sin- 
manwuvre was executed with 
such facility and precision, as to- 
tally to prevent cavalry from charg- 
ing them in bushy and hilly coun- 
tnes. Such complete subordina- 
tion, such promptitude and dex. 
terity, prevailed the whole time, as 
d have astonished any Euro- 
soldier who had the smallest 

idea of their previous situation. 
“The pleasing sensations in- 
ired by the ability manifested in 
is review, were checked by the 
additonal monuments of human 
terocity which presented themselves 
on his return to the city ; the con- 
fagration of which, and of the sur- 
rounding plantations, was still in 
the memory of several Americans, 
who described the eifect, as aw- 

fully grand beyond conception. 
“In one of the squares in the 
mu-west quarter was placed an 
edifice that made some sem for 
ne desolation appearing in its vi- 
cmuty, from the elegance of its ex- 
fcution, It was an ascent to a 
“anopy, or dome, of which the ar- 
ecture wus not perfectly regu- 
lar, beneath which Gas aa oe 
and above them an iyscription, that 
eminently exhibited the tolerance 
Oussaint. ‘There were two cen- 
48 to guard it, who, being ask- 
it any one might ascend the 
bon, answered in the affirmative, 
With a strict prohibition against 
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touching the cap of liberty, which 
crowned it. It was a tribute of re. 
spect to the memory of Santhonax 
and Polverel, the French commis- 
sioners, and had been erected by 
some of their advocates at a time 
when their largesses obtained for 
them, what they would not other- 
wise have enjoyed, a transitory po- 
pularity. An extract from a speech 
of one of them formed part of the 
inscription, in French, and which 
countenanced the opinion, that the 
abolition of slavery was a primary 
object of their mission. It was to 
the following effect : 
‘My Friends, 

We came to make you free. 
Frenchmen give Liberty to the World, 
You are free. 

Gard your Freedom. 

Vive la Liberté. Vive la Republique. 
Vive Robespierre.’ 


“ The remainder of the inscrip- 
tion cxnsisted of a selection from 
the proclamation for abolishing sla- 
very. The prevailing opinion of 
these men, notwithstanding they 
had been execrated for their con- 
duct, was favourable to their ta- 
lents, and to their spirit. 

“Though impressed with the 
necessity of caution, it would have 
required much more sang-froid than 
was possessed by the observer, to 
resist the numerous ge tary ot 
mingling with a people whose con- 
duct presented the most generous 
hospitality, and objects of the most 
interesting contemplation. He ob- 
tained access to the houses of most 
whose in‘ercourse could furnish 
either information or pleasure ; nor 
did he reject the negro hut at other 
times, though certainly of less at- 
traction. 

« As in all states of human s0- 
ciety, particularly in the vortex of 
a revolution, which effected so come 
plete a change, the able and the 
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cunning had elevated themselves 
above those who were of the same 
rank of life. Negroes, recollected 
in the lowest state of slavery, in- 
cluding Africans, filled situations 
of trust and responsibility ; they 
were, likewise, in many instances, 
occupied by those who had been 
in superior circumstances under the 
old regimen, free negroes, and 
mulattoes. | 

“« The superior order had attain- 
ed a sumptuousness of life, with 
all the enjoyments which dignity 
could obtain, or rank confer.——The 
interior of their houses was, in nia- 
ny instances,’ furnished with a luxe 
beyond that of the mos: voluptuous 
European, While no want of trané- 
atlantic elegance appeared; nor, 
amidst a general fondness for show, 
was the chasteness of true taste al- 
ways neglected. ‘Their etiquette 
extended to a degree of refinement 
scarcely to be conceived ; and the 
service of their domestics, among 
whom were, from what cause was 
not ascértained, some miulattoes, 
was performed with more celerity 
than in many instances in Europe. 
A conscious ease, and certain garelé 
du ceur, presided over every repatt. 
Conversation had free scope, except 
as related to their own former cir- 
cumstances ; but when the defence 
of their country was the subject, 
every eye filled with fire, and every 


tongue shouted— Victory! The. 


names of some, who had seceded 
from the black army, were the 
only objects that seemed to excite 
detestation. In many instances the 
writer has heard reasoning, and 
witnessed manners of acuteness and 
elegance, the relation of which 
would appear incredible, from those 
who were remembered in a state 
of servitude, or whose parents were 
iM situations of abject penury ; while 
sallies of wit, not frequéntly sur- 
] 


passed, have enlivened many ap 
hour. Ir would ill become him, 
notwithstanding the tide of preiy. 
dice which has always pery 
his assertions, to suppose his readers 
capable of gratitication from the 
chit-chat of a St. Domingo table; 
and it would be equally unjust ro 
employ the opportunities afforded 
him by unguarded kindness, in the 
accumulation of fleeting anecdotes, 
arising from domestic privacy ; he 
therefore contents himself with stat. 
ing, that the enjoyments of life 
were to be found in a hich de. 
gree in the capital of St. Domingo, 
and that their alloy did not exceed, 
nor perhaps always equal, that of 
antient European cities. 

«<The men were, in general, sene 
sible and polite, often dignified 
and impressive ; the women fre. 
quently elegant and engaging. The 
intercourse of the sexes was On the 
most rational footing, and the dif. 
ferent degrees of colour which re. 
mained, had lost most of that na- 
tural hostility which formerly ex 
isted. Several Americans had in- 
termarried with ladies of colour 
very advantageously, and to ap. 
pearance happily. ‘They were, ges 
nerally, very agreeable women, 
and-felt no inequality in their dif- 
ference of complexion or nation. 
Like Sappho, they could plead (in 
many instances, in point of wit, 
sprightliness, and pathos, little in- 
ferior to the Lesbian muse, though 
without her powers of song )s 


‘ Brown though I am, an Ethiopian dame 

Inspir’d young Ferscus witp a gencrovs 
flame ; 

Turtles and doves of different hues unite, 

And glossy black is pair'd with shining 
white.’ 


«“ The drama, that source of ra 
tional delight, always so prev 


in St. Domingo, exrsted, in more 
strength 
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grength and propriety than it had 
done before; and that licentigus- 
ness which appears inseparable to 
it in a higher state, was actually 
restrained. The representations 
were chiefly comedies en vaudeville, 
and a sort of pantomime ;—some- 
times serious representations, al- 
lusive to local circumstances, and 
sometimes merely humourous bur- 
lesques. ‘The conduct of the whole 
was highly creditable to the talents 
of the performers, some of whom 
vet remained from the French 
school, who, although driven to 
seek a livelihood under such doubdt- 
ful auspices, might have shone with 
equal ustre to their more fortu- 
nate contemporanes on an Euro- 
pean stage. ‘Che black perform. 
ers, who preponderated in number, 
were not behind in talents; the 
writer saw a play of Moliere’s ‘per- 
formed with an accuracy that would 
not have disgraced the first the- 
atre in Europe.—Even painting, 
from some recent specimens, ap- 
peared to be encouraged, and cul- 
tivated as an accomplish nent, ina 
sen degree. A young lady of 

our, of the name of La Roche, 
presented a large company,of which 
the writer was one, in the course of 
afew minutes, with their likenesses 
very accurately cut in  profile.— 
Music, also, though it must be 
contessed, not such as to vie with 
the harmony of the spheres, was 
every where prevalent to an excess, 
and the practice of most kinds in 
use, though stringed instruments 
Were preferred.—Yet, with an ar- 
dent sensibility that appeared in 
Many instances, and which could 
hot fail to be cultivated under pre- 
ent circumstances, the rich blacks 
suffered the greater part of the ca- 
pital to lie in ruins ; they appeared 
to shrink from re-instating it, as 
*, in rebuilding their former resi- 
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dences, they should create new 
masters. 

“© The situation of those who still 
remained in humble privacy, and 
who formed the great bulk of the 
people, was, indeed, very greatly 
changed. ‘Their condition, agree- 
ably to their capacities of enjoy- 
ment, approached nearer happiness 
than many others which are con- 
sidered its ultimatum. Crimes were 
by no means frequent, and those 
rather attributable to accident than 
vice. “Vhey were perfectly at li- 
berty as regarded themselves, and 
were more ready to perform their 
social duties, than the state was 
urgent in requiring them. ‘Those 
qualities conspicuous in the negroes 
under their worst circumstances, 
their regard for all the relations of 
life, and tendernesses to each other, 
seemed expanded with their free- 
dom, and many of the little pre- 
judices that had existed wore away. 
Those amusements, which were 
formerly suppressed, had now free 
scope, but they restrained them- 
selves from: public annoyance with 
more regularity than could have 
been effected by the strictest po- 
lice. 

“ The menage of the labourer in 
the town and its vicinity, was im- 
proved in a proportion equal to his 
condition. A rough, yet neat 
couch, supplied the place of the 
wretched bedding of a former pe- 
riod, and the visitor was not un- 
provided for, though it is lament- 
able to state, that in several im- 
stances the furniture of the cottage 
was beholden tq the public com- 
motions, and, in one instance, pain- 
fully risible, a beautiful fire screen, 
the dextrous workmanship of some 
fair sufferer, concealed a dog then 
roasting from some of their fel- 
lows, who considered it opprobrious 
to be mangeurs des chiens. 
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** In one instance, the writer was 
introduced by a brigand of pecu- 
liar intelligence (with whom he had 
frequent conferences on the mili- 
tary tactics of the black army), to 
the cottage of a black labourer, of 
whom an account may not be un- 


interesting. He had a family of 


thirteen children; eight of them 
by one woman, and the remainder 
by two others; the former ouly 
lived with him in the sume cottage, 
with his mother, who was aged 
and infirm ; the other- two, sepa- 
rately, ata small distance. ‘This 
man was an epitome of legislature, 
and his family a well-regulated 
kingdom in miniature. His cottage 
consisted of three irregular apart- 
ments, the first of which was his 
refectory, where, as oilen as pos- 
sible, and always on jours de féer, 
his subjects assembled, including 
on those occasions his three wives. 
The furniture of this apartment 
was entirely of his own making, 
even to the smallest utensil, and 
with an ingenuity beyond what 
might be expected trom perfect 
leisure 3 notwithstanding the arti- 
ficer, during the process, had been 
obliged to attend his labour in the 
fields, and was a considerable time 
inarms. Ona neat shelf, appro- 
priated peculiarly to their use, lay 
u mass book, and a mutilated vo- 
lume of Volney’s Travels, some 
parts of which he understood more 
than his visitor, Every thing con- 
venience required was to be found 
ona small scale, and the whole so 
compact, and clean, with such an 
air of propreté throughout as Wus 
absolutely attractive. His own bed- 
room was furnished with an im- 
proved bedstead, supported by trus- 
s¢ls, with a mattress and bedding 
of equal quality with the other 
furniture, but that of his children 
and mother surpassed the whole. 
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One bedstead contained them, 
separated the male from the 
male, the young trom the 
und Was separated or combi: 
an mstant.—The third wa 
kitchen and store-house, and might 
also be called his laboratory, om 
conveniences were found for chemi. 
cal experiments, though not of the 
Most | scientific kind ; but every 
utensil tor culinary PUTpOses were 
provided in the best manner, © The 
wite of this labourer (for he had 
submitted to the ceremony of mar. 
riage with the female who had 
borne him the most children, as is 
the general custom with them ) was 
nearly as ingenious as himself, and 
equally intelligent. The mode he 
pursued in the regulation of his 
domestic economy was excellent; 
as continence is not a virtue of the 
blacks, the merease of his family 
Was not confined to his own house; 
yet, even in his amours he was just; 
and as the two mothers betore 
mentioned were less protected than 
his ostensible wile, the primary obs 
ject of his consideration was to 
have the whole ot his children ua 
der his own care. This was re 
conciled to all parties from the firs 
in so mild a way, that no distinc 
tion was perceivable but im ages 
while the mothers held a_ relation 
ship to their domiciliated offs ring 
sinular to that of an aunt or cous, 
each exerting herselt tor the pur- 
Se ot adding to the comforts at 
e own child.—-On fesuve OCCas 
SIONS, the Two mothers saat alters 
nately on the right or left of the 
mistress of the house, with as much 
etiquetie as might be perceived in 
2 more elevated station, and with 


ret 
fe. 
aged, 
ved in 
S his 


| the utmost harmony. The mastet 


of the family was absolute, but 
with him it was in theory, notm 
practice, for all scemed to vie . 
forbearance. As soon as the - 
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dren could contribute their little 
powers to labour, they were em- 
ployed ; the younger (except as 
regarded their strength) being sub- 

co the inferior offices; and, 
‘osular as it may appear, on the 
festive occasions alluded to, they 
waited upon their seniors, though 
but by a few years, and seemed 
delighted in the office. Agree- 
able to this rule, in accordance 
with that reverence for age so re- 
markable among blacks of every 
condition, the grandmother re- 
ceived ‘the affection and attention 
of al; and though often crabbed, 
iafirm, and discontented, no one 
semed to consider her tailings as 
such, but as a duty prescribed them 
to bear. 

“In fact, the writer considered 
this numerous family, as he beheld 
them at their frugal meal, a model 
for domestic life, with a proof that 
those iarring interests, which, in 
the smallest connection, as wel] as 
in the largest states, create more 
embarrassment than the most ad- 
verse circumstances, or the greatest 
crimes, may be avoided by a ge- 
herous conduct, and reciprocal 
Kindness. He need scarcely add, 
happy was his humble friend, or 
that each individual of his family, 
in their separate capacities, laid up 
a store of happiness for themselves, 
aad those around them. 

“ From what could be perceived 
(quitting the contines of the town), 

productive system of the earth 
femed to be founded on original 
principles. —Every individual em- 
oyed a portion of his time in la- 
ur, and received an allotted part 
ot the produce for his reward, 
while al) took the held, trom a sense 
duty to themselves. A perfect 


combination appeared in their con- 
every action came di- 


More than 


4 and 
sectly from the heart. 
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sixty thousand men were frequently 
exercised together on the plain of 
the Cape, in excellent discipline, 
whose united determination against 
an invading enemy would be vice 
tory or death. Little coercion was 
necessary, and punishment was 
chietly inflicted by a sense of shame 
produced by slight confinement, 
or the like. Labour was so much 
abridged, that no want of leisure 
was telt; it would be a great gra- 
tification to the feeling heart, to 
see the peasant in other countries 
with a regulated toil similar to that 
of the labourer in St. Domingo. 

“ Such is a general sketch of the 
state of society, as it appeared in 
the capital of St. Domingo, which 
spread internally as far as its effects 
could be expected to reach.—There 
was no possibility of acquiring cor- 
rect accounts of the plans of go- 
vernment, which had been sub- 
mitted to ‘l'oussaint, much less of 
the forms he was disposed to adopt. 
A regular thea as: pea 
existed, and martial government, 
dispensed every where in all its 
vigour, rendered civil jurisdiction 
of little avail. 

“The writer observed, with 
pleasure, the delay in_ repairing 
the vessel, which afforded him an 
opportunity of examining objects 
which might never return. For 
sever.l weeks he continued toamuse 
himself with observations on the 
manners of the people, which he 
had no idea at that time of pre- 
serving beyond the information and 
amusement ot his own friends, and 
by sketching draughts of the prine 
cipal posts that were accessible. 
He enjoyed the habits of a metro. 
polis, and, except the anxiety which 
would obtrude on account of the 
delay from his duty, participated 
in the general happincss. 

«« When the time arrived for the 
departure 
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departure of the vessel, at an un- 
expected moment ; such is the hu- 
man heart, he lingered on a spot 
which he would have before avord- 
ed at the hazard of his life. The 
ship had been repaired—all was 
reidy—and bidding farewel to new 
connections which had just begun 
to engage him, he returned on 
board with the agreeable hopes of 
a speedy arrival at Sc. ‘Thomas’s: 
but— 


© Heaven from al! creatures hides the 
book of fate.’ 


After beating about upon the coast 
for three days, in the most perilous 
circumstances, the unfortunate ves- 
sel sprung a leak, when they were 
compalled to put into Fort Dau- 
phin, or, according to the revolu- 
tionary nomenclature, Fort Egalité. 

‘‘ Tn this situation the master of 

the vessel and the writer appre- 
hended no danger or impropriety 
in gomg on shore. Hoisting there- 
fore Danish colours, they came to 
anchor under a small fort, when 
in less than half an hour the latter 
was arrested after Janding by four 
blacks, ard a mulatto officer of 
great ferocity. They returned with 
him on board, and placed him un- 
der the care of two black centinels. 
These informed him, in answer to 
his anxious enquiries, that he was 
uspected of being a spy, that he 
would be tried on the morrow, 
and, eof course, be condemned. 
Such was the complacent idea at- 
tached to the trial of a stranger, 
who was afterwards to defend the 
character of their chicf. 

“ A pprehensions of different kinds 
now crowded his imagination: he 
did not know whether suspicions 
might not have occurred at Cape 
Francois; and the commandant of 
the district have been prepared for 
his arrival. He was aware, that, in 


a few instances, he had ventured 
farther than he should have done 
He had also been allowed accey 
to many of the principal people, 
and he knew not what might have 
taken place after his departure. He 
was, however, lett unmolested, and, 
except his freedom, without any 
other deprivation ; a circumstance 
ot the most fortunate kind, as it 
afforded him an opportunity of de. 
stroying his baggage and papers, 
including a variety of documents, 
which must have been dangerous 
in the highest degree. » These he 
disposed of, by putting them oat 
of the cabin-window in the middle 
ot the night, witha weight attach. 
ed sufficient to sink them. Having 
succeeded in this affair, and the 
proceedings of the ensuing day 
continuing to occupy his attention, 
his situation became most unplea. 
sant. ‘The silence of. the mght, 
interrupted by the murmurs of the 
ocean, the clamours of the guard, 
and the distant sounds from the 
shore, produced the strongest me 
lancholy ; while confused surmists 
of the determination of the mor 
row, and a contemplation of the 
shame, rather than the terror, of 
an ignominious death, revolving 
in his mind, deprived him of the pos 
sibility of rest, and totally unfitted 
him for the slightest preparation. 
«“ Early in the morning he was 
taken on shore, and examined by 
a black general, named Muro, the 
commanding officer of the distri. 
He could not he!p thinkiqg that 
his appearance augured we l, for 
he bore the principal mythological 
characteristic of justice. He was 
totally blind of one eye, and ra 
peared to see but little through 
other. He, however, relieved the 
prisoner from the apprehension Pe 
any charge —s previous to th 
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ion by insisting, ie w 
ope - Manse) but an English 
, reconnoitring the coast 5 and 
Pd it by acquainting him, that 
, court-martial, already summoned, 
would assemble on the morrow, 
and his trial would be prompt and 
decisive. He was then conducted 
toa dark prison (which wanted 
gone of the usual concomitants ot 
gch a place), and treated with 
the utmdst indignity. ‘There was 
nobed; nor had he any other pro- 
vision than some coarse, dry fish, 
which he could not eat—a treat. 
ment he was afterwards informed 
was used to prisoners during the 
gace between apprehension and 
tral, to prevent any opportunity 
for the contrivance of evasion. At 
the hour of ten he was brought be- 
fore aregular military court, com- 
posed of twelve black general of- 
fers, the etiquette of which asto- 
nished him. General Christophé, 
arelative of Toussaint, being ina 
neighbouring district, presided, and 
Muro sat on his right-hand. They 
interrogated him with the utmost 
discrimination and acuteness, ap- 
pearing perfectly conversant with 
the nature of the business. But, 
torthecommandant already named, 
nota look nor an attitude escaped 
bim—and he darted his eye, in 
which both seemed to have cen- 
red an uncommon degree of fire, 
over every part of the prisoner, the 
form of whose very head-dress, he 
msisted, was not en Americain ! 
“He'was put on his defence in 
equal form ; but all he could urge 
hot the smallest effect, as he 
hO passports nor any Ameri- 
can pe pers to exhibit. Notwith- 
ng every appearance to the 
fontrary, they had had some de- 
usive testimony of imprudent li- 
on the island; . and, after 
Wveral hours deliberation, he was 
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that he was 
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condemned to suffer death, as quick 
as possible. The master of the 
vessel beliaved with dignity of cha- 
racter, and the utmost solicitudes 
He protested against the ree 
but without efiect; and the pri- 
soner was remanded till the sen- 
tence should be transmsitted to 
the general-en-chef, for his ap- 
proval. 

‘* He was then remanded to a 
different kind of prison, which, 
though little superior in’ point of 
accommodatuon, had the advan. 
tage of air, and the communica. 
tion of the human species, though 
only by stealth. It was the re- 
mains ot a dilapidated burlding, 
the part of which appropriated to 
the prisoner was secured with 
strong iron-bars, in a fashion then 
very prevalent: he had alsq the 
incumbrance of a chain from the 
right arm to the lett foot. For 
fourteen days he lay in the agony 
of suspense between life and death, 
with every evening the cruel inti 
mation, that he would certainly be 
hanged on the next morning. 

‘« Even in thissituation he could 
not resist the opportunity which 
his prison, or rather cage, afforded 
him, of observing the surrounding 
scene, Which was more delighttul 
than even fancy could picture. It 
was situated in the midst of a rich 
valley, through which a stream 
from the neighbouring hill mean- 
dered m romantic form. A church 
was nearly hid in the vale, and the 
rising ground was fortified in every 
direction. Over the whole the most 
exquisite foliage exhibited itscharm- 
ing fruits, with all the richness of a 
tropic region. Beneatirthe spread- 
ing cocoa, and the taller yam, he 
was nightly amused with the cheer- 
ful dance, the negroes assembiing 
when they quitted labour, without 
any sceming appointment, but as 
a lade 
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a natural habit; sometimes they 
had, on jours de fétes, or holidays, 
a particular entertainment of ac- 
tivity, the principal part of which 
was the Calenda, or ‘ dance of 
love.” On these occasions they 
were dressed with peculiar care: 
those who had been recently em- 
ployed in arms retaining some part 
of their uniform, and the females 
bedecked with various jewels: they 
had also a retection. The anima- 
tion displayed by both sexes in the 
dance was astonishing, which con- 
sisting entirely of amatory history, 
was equal to many ballets which 
are performed on the French or 
Italian stage, while the dancers 
might have been called, without 
any dereliction from the Cytherean 
goddess, though not exactly com- 
porting with her in compleaion, 


wee’ fair Venus train.” 


«“ The hauteur with which they 
passed the prison ot ‘the white 
man taken’ was astonishing; yet 
some seemed willing to pity and 
relieve, but it arose rather from 
ostentation than mercy. One cire 
cumstance, however, occurred that 
remains deeply impressed in_ his 
bosom, and relieves his mind while 
recording it, which would have 
done honour to the most dignified 
of a different complexion. 

“ After lying two nights on a 
couch, formed of dried sugar-canes, 
with a very slender supply of food, 
the prisoner had resigned himself 
to the vacuity of despair; he was 
stretched out in silent agony, when, 
as the night closed in, and the 
mirthtul troops had progressively 
retired, a gentle female voice, with 
the tenderest accents, aroused his 
attention. How long the benign 
object had been there, he could 
not ascertam ; but, when he looked 
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up, and beheld her, his § 
were indescribable: she Was a fine 
figure, rather tall, and slender, with 
a face most beautiful, and a form 
of the finest symmetry, j 

by the melancholy air which the 
scene had given her. She was 
dressed in a superior style, and 
possessed all the elegance of Ey. 
ropean manners, improved by the 
most expressive carriage. She beld 
a basket, containin e most de. 
licate food, with a finest fruits ; 
she entreated him to receive them 
silently, and to destroy any rem 
nants, as a discovery would be fe 
tal to her, and prejudicial to him 
self. He was about to reply with 
the ardour of gratitude, when, in 
an instant, she was gone! On the 
following evening, she returned, 
and endeavoured to comfort him 
with the most obliging expressions; 
and, by evincing extreme anxiety 
on his behalf, once more light up 
the illusion of hope in his breast, 
which he had abandoned, with all 
human prospects, for ever, The 
next evening she repeated her visit, 
and condescended to favour him 
with more extensive communica 
tion. Still not a word occurred to 
disclose her name, or situation: 
once, indeed, she made some dis 
tant allusions to the English, which 
led him to imagine, she had been 
impressed with gratitude towards 
the country by some obligation. 
Whatever her name, or whatever 
her circumstances, if this slight me 
morial should live to reach that 
delightful isle, in which, as an a% 

elic representation of mercy, 

aie wah stay the hand of the de- 


stroyer, it will bear to her the su 
cere effusions of a grateful heart, 
which, though bruised by those 
a fairer skin, can never 

its sense of duty. 


“ The faithful commander ¢ 
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he vessel, from whose mishap this 
dreadful circumstance arose, never 
lung quitted the spot, and tre- 

y ventured to whisper con- 
glation, though with the greatest 
danger to himself ; for it appeared 
3 political method to expose the 
rictims of justice, none being know- 
iagly permitted to approach them. 
ee he heard, however, to 
relieve the dreadful suspense of his 
friend, the taciturnity of the jailor 
tended to contradict, as little could 
be obtained of information from 
him, except his assuring him every 
aight, that he would be certainly 
hangs on the morrow. 

«“ However, on the morn of the 
fifteenth day, when he had ven- 
tured to disengage himself of a part 
@ his dress, for the purpose of a 

rary relief from the weight 
of his chains, the answer of ‘l'ous- 
aint arrived, bringing, instead of 
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as was fully expected) the con- 
firmation of the sentence, an order 
from that truly great man for his 
release, and to be suffered to pro- 
ceed on his voyage, with this prohi- 
bition, conveyed with much shrewd. 
ness, but the greatest magnanimity, 
« That he must never return to this 
‘ island without proper passports !” 
“To describe his feelings on 
such an unexpected reverse, would 
be difficult and useless, Restored 
to himself once more, he did not 
long remain on a part of the island 
where his sufferings would have 
tended to efface the agreeable im- 
pressions received at Cape Francois. 
Once he tried to trace the haunts 
of his benevolent incognita, but in 
vain. Ske was impervious. He 
again bade adieu to this interesting 
soil, and at length reached his long- 
desired destination, the island of 
Martinique.” 
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[From Mr. Linptey’s Narrative of a Vorace to Brasit.] 


“ A FTER the discovery of Bra- 
sil, Emanuel lost no time 
msending Americus Vespucius to 
fame the coast, and Gongalo 
\ to investigate the products, 
face of the country, Kc. Not- 
withstanding the favourable reports 
of these commanders, his majesty 
¥asso deeply engaged in his Asiatic 
‘tpeditions, that he could not spare 
Hen to attempt either the peopling 

extensive 2 colony as Brasil, 
3 Me ubjngation of its natives, 
who had already exhibited appear- 
mes of a determined hostility. 
Jobu the Third succeeding his fa- 
ter, at a period when the general 
Panquillity enabled him to devote 
# whole attention to America, he 


sent out several able geographers 
of the day ; and, governed by their 
reports, divided the land into pro- 
vinees, which he presented to the 
most enterprising noblemen in_ the 
kingdom, a province to each, on 
condition of their taking upon them- 
selves the entire rc © and care 
of subduing and colonising the 
same. 

“ Christovao Jacques was the 
officer who returned from exploring 
the province of Bahta, and report- 
ed the extreme capaciousness of the 
bay (which he had dedicated to ald 
the saints), and the exuberant beau- 
ty of the adjoining territory. But 
it was not till some years had elaps- 
ed, that John presented this pro- 
vince 
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vince to Francisco Perreira Con- 
tinho, a nobleman recently return- 
ed from India; who instantly fit- 
ted out a small] squadron, and, ac- 
companied withaconsiderable num- 
ber of adventurers, soldiers, and 
others, commenced the enterprise. 
The nation in possession of this 
part of Brasil were ‘the Tupmam- 
bas, one of the most social tribe of 
Indians ; and who, to the surprise 
of Coutinho, were considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization. ‘his was 
owing to the accidental assistance 
of an individual, Alvares Correa, 
who, wrecked on his passage to 
India, had saved his life, with some 
af his people, and most of their ef- 
fects. The wonders which fire- 
arms, and other European inven- 
tions, enabled Alvares to exhibit to 
the simple Indians, procured him 
the adoration of the nation, which 
he was caretul not to abuse; and 
they supplied him and his com- 
panions with the natural produce 
of the kind, the spoils of the chase, 
and with females, selecting the 
daughter of the chief for Alvares. 

“ After a short continuance, a 
French ship on a voyage of dis- 
covery and trade touched at the 
bay; Alvares took advantage of 
the circumstance, and embarked 
with his Indian spouse, carrying 
with himto Europe the best same 
ples of the wealth and curiosities of 
the country. Henry the Second, 
and the celebrated Catherine de 
Medicis, then ruled over France; 
and the wanderers were received 
by them with the greatest public 
attention and secret pleasure. ‘The 
poor Indian was immediately bap- 
zed, m a most sumptuous cere- 
mony; their miajesties standing 
sponsors, and the queen giving her 
own name to the new Transatlanti¢e 
christian. 

* Considerable pains were taken 


to instruct Catherine Alvates in bye 
adopted religion, and the manner; 
of the age; while her husband, 
prevented from going, as was his 
first intention, to Lisbon, was ca. 
joled to conduct a French trading 
expedition to the coast of the Ty. 
pmambas. He accordingly return. 
ed thither with his wife; and Cy. 
therine, full of her acquirements, 
was indefatigable .in her exertions 
to convert and civilise her country. 
men. Already a church was erect. 
ed, several sugar plantations were 
laid out, and a general cultivation 
was beginning, when Coutinho a. 
rived : but this nobleman, armed 
with regal authority, despised the 
mild steps hitherto taken by Al. 
vares, condemned every thing that 
was transacting, and shortly com. 
menced a walk persecution against 
the poor nation, hitherto unused to 
severity. In consequence, they call. 
ed in the assistance of their neigh 
bours the Tamoyos; destroyed the 
ingenios, and other works erecting 
by Coutinho ; slaughtered great 
numbers of his people, overpower. 
ed all his efforts, and compelled 
him to retire with the remainder of 
his followers, and his two ships, to 
Ilheos, which had also just begun 
to be colonized. ‘There Coutinho 
procured a strong reinforcement 
and sailed again for the bay; bat, 
entering itin bad weather, the ves 
sel was wrecked on the island of 
Itaporica, and nearly every © 
belonging to it massacred by the it 
habitants. 

“« In the mean time, king Joho, 
having been apprised of the efforts 
made by Alvares, and of the st 
perior situation which the bay af. 
torded for a capital to his new 6 
lonies, no sooner learned the 
of Coutinho, than he resumed the 
gitt of the province, and or oa 
an expedition to be fitted ay + 
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cient to colonize it completely, 
and erect a city, under the auspices 
of Thome de Souza, the most 
esperienced general of the Portu- 


eames the variety of persons 
whoaccompanied de Souza, was a 
body of Jesuits, under the direction 
of a superior, Padre Manoel, one 
af the most enlightened of that sa- 
gacious society ; and, by the wise 
proceedings of these fathers, the 
exasperated Indians were soon 
wothed, the greater part baptized, 
and the colonists lett to the free 
scope of their exertions, and the 
building of Saint Salvador, which 
was the name civen by ¢e Souza to 
the intended city. 

“The bay or gulph of All Saints 
entered from the south, and is 
formed by a large peninsula of the 
mainand the island Itaporica, ex- 
tending north-westward among di- 
sant islands, and a branching in- 
lad sea, 2 complete degree in ex- 
tent, and which receives the tribute 
o six larce rivers, Paraguassu, 
Serzipe, Jaguaripe, Matuim, Pa- 
Tanamerim, and Paraja, all mostly 
mavigable, 

“ The bay properly so called is 
three leagues broad at its mouth, 
twelve in diameter, and thirty-six 
meicumterence, without including 
te islands or more remote parts of 


it. 
“ From the bar off Fort St. An- 


tonto, the extremity of the large 
Peninsula, tothe point of Montscr- 
tat (a small peninsula within the 
other), and the beach of Tapagip- 
Pe, isthe part immediately used for 
anchorage ; where vessels are shel 
tred from every wind in clear 
Fround, and have a space in which 
We united shipping of the earth 
ee rendezvous without confu- 
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lake, as it may be termed, sur- 
rounded with a country exuberant. 
ly rich m its produce, whether for 
the use or superfluities of man, and 
situated nearly in the centre of the 
habitable globe, it seems as if 
formed by nature for the emporium 
of the universe. 

“ Bahia is on the right side of 
the bay, where the land at a small 
distance from the shore rises steep- 
ly toa high ridgy hill, on the sum- 
mit of which the city is erected, 
with the exception of a single street 
that ranges parallel to the beach ; 
from the inequality of the ground 
and the plantations interspersed, it 
occupies 2 considerable space. ‘he 
buildings are chiefly of the seven- 
teenth century, il constructed, and 
from the slightness of the materials 
rapidly decaying, which diminishes 
the effect of many of them that 
once were sumptuous. As in ail 
catholic cities, the churches are 
the most distinguished edifices, and 
those on which the greatest atten- 
tion and expence were originally 
lavished. ‘The cathedral is large, 
but falling into ruin; while the col. 
lege and archiepiscopal palace (or 
rather house) adjoining are kept in 
thorough repair: they were all, at 
the period of their erection, spa- 
cious buildings, and have a proud 
station on the summit of the hill, 
commanding the bay and surround. 
ing country. he grand church 
of the ex-jesuits is by far the most 
elegant structure of the city. It is 
composed entirely of European 
marble, imported for the purpose 
at an immense cost, while the 
internal ornaments are superfuouse 
ly rich: the rails of the altar 
are of cast brass, the whole of 
the wood-work is inlaid with tor- 
toiseshell, and the grand chane 
cel, and several other communion 
recesses (diverging from the sice 

aisles) 
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aisles) with their respective altars, 
are loaded with gildings, paintings, 
fmages, and a profusion of other 
decorations. 

“ The college and monastery 
adjoining it, which were the most 
extensive and best endowed of any 
in Brasil, having for the last forty 
years been entirely unoccupied, fo- 
vernment have lately converted 
them into a commodious hospital. 
The valuable library is nearly lost 
to mankind; the books and manu- 
os being huddled together ina 
neglected room, and in a state al. 
most of ruin. Notwithstanding 
this apparent indifference toscience, 
these modern Goths are tenacious 
of strangers approaching the spot. 
The most valuable of the manu- 
scripts are the unpublished disco- 
veries in the interior of America 
by the fathers, who penetrated 
much further than any other indi- 
viduals. ‘The church and mona- 
stery of the Franciscans are exten- 
sive buildings: the latter is two 
stories high ; the apartments of the 
monks open into spacious corridors, 
that front a large square court with 
a fountain in the centre, whose 
walls are decorated with European 
blue tiles in historical compart- 
ments, in which passages of hea- 
then mythology and cliristian his- 
tory are curiously blended. 

“ Immediately adjoining is a se- 
parate foundation for the brothers 
of the Franciscans, or those who, 
having mixed with the world, may 
choose in the latter period of their 
lives a religious retirement. This 
building is curiously fronted in 
stucco, and remarkable for its neat 
cemetery, consisting of two rows of 
small arched vaults, three tiers 
deep, each vault intended to con- 
tain a coffin, which being deposited 
in it, the end of the vault is closed. 


The vaults are numbered and 


white-washed, and their arches re 
lieved with neat colouring: a 

aisle paved with black and white 
marble leads between them, and 
at the end is a drapery figureof Re. 
— The whole is kept remark. 
ably clean, and well ventilated by 
windows near the roof, which 

to the garden ; while the spread. 
img bannana excludes the cun’s 
rays, and casts a solemn light on 
this sadly pleasing abode of death, 

“ The Carmelite church is more 
modern and more elegantly oma 
mented than that of the Francis. 
cans ; and the monastery adjoin. 
ing is immensely rich. The same 
buildings belonging to the Bene. 
dictines are inferior to those of the 
other orders that have been men. 
tioned, though their revenues are 
equally productive. 

« Among the parochial churches 
those of the Concession, Pillar, 
and St. Peter, are the most d- 
stinguished within the city, and 
those of St. Antonio and Victoma 
near the bar, which stand in such 
striking situations, as to form ¢m 
cellent sea-marks. There are be 
sides these several other churches, 
and a variety of chapels, mona- 
steries, and convents ; all present. 
Ing the same tedious load of ormna- 
ments, bad taste, and excess of st 
persiition. 

« The principal squares or places 
are, the one immediately adjoming 
the palace, and that of the Jesuits, 

« The streets are confined and 
narrow, wretchedly paved, never 
cleaned, and therefore disgustingly 
dirty. The backs of several of 
them are the receptacles of filth, 
which, exposed to so extreme § 
heat, would affect severcly the 
health of the inhabitants, but for 
the salubrious air that prevails, 
consequence of the eleyated tua 


tion of the place, als 








« In the royal square is the 
hotise (oz palace) of the governor, 
which is an old insignificant build. 
ine; and Oppos r ad are the mint and 
public offices. Lhe third side cone 
tains the court-house of the relacag, 
and the remaining one, the hall of 
the senate, and the prison. The 
ltter is an extensive structure, of 
which the lower divisions are ex- 
ceedingly strong and secure, the 
windows having two sets of bars 
about eighteen inches from each 
other, of heavy circular iron. These 
dungeons are entered from a grated 
room above, by trap-doors. In 
the centre of the first story is a well- 
secured hall, out of which open a 
number of dark cells (secretos), a- 
bout six feet square, that have 
srong close doors but no windows, 
and are provided each with a hea- 
vy chain, fastened to a ring in the 
wall. These cells are for inquisi« 
tien and state criminals. 

“The prison seldom contains 
less than two hundred persons, the 
reater part confined for offences 
disgraceful to society ; and the rest 
Tunaway claves, and state victims, 
too frequently placed there on the 
Most trifling pretences. 

“A small hospital adjoins the 
Prison ; but, from the heat of the 
cumate, the close situation of the 
building, the want of a free cir- 
culation of air, and the total neg 
let of cleanliness, there are up- 
wards of a2 hundred burials in a 
year. The prison is supplied with 
water by the slave prisoners, who 
have iron collars round their necks, 
through which a chain passes and 
‘fastens them together. The water 
sconvered in small barrels from 
a distance, and is the only article 
hich the p! ison allows. The Sup- 
port of the prisoners depends on 

elves, or a religious society, 
misericordia, who solicit, in all 
1805. 
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parts of the city, charitable dona. 
tions, and distribute daily farimha, 
soup, and other provisions, to the 
most wretched of the :mmured. 

“ The custom-house and wharfs 
are on the beach, «as also is the 
dock-yard ; near which are the ma- 
rine store-houses and ofhces, with 
the house of the intendant, or port 
commander. 

«“ Some, but not many, of the 
superior class of. inhabitants have 
erected for themselves large and 
elegant mansions (particularly in 
the vicinity of the town), and have 
appropriately fitted them up. The 
habitations of other individuals who 
are opulent, are roomy and conve- 
nient, but shabbily furnished. View- 
ing them trom the street, they have 
adull and dirty appearance ; and 
what they thus promise from with. 
out, is completely realised within, 
In reality, | never saw a country 


! i. > . 
where the inhabitants are so come 
’ . . + 
pletely neglectful of cleanliness as 
in Brasil. The hou elongving 
10 2TASIe et wou eu ying 


to tradesmen and shopkeepers are 


still more disgust ng : instead of 
glazed windows they have wooden 
drop lattices, which want even t 
addition of painting to enliven or 

reserve them. ‘Lhe lowest order 
of soldiers, mulattoes, and negroes, 
have tiled cabins, open to the roof, 
with a single lattice window. These 
severaland different buildings (with 
the exception of a street or Uwo) 
are all intermingled throughout tte 
city, and exhibit a motley and dis- 
agreeable appearance. 

“ The city ts protected by a 
number of forts and batteries; but, 
with the exception of one of eighteen 
runs, of St. Philip, and Do Mar, 
ny are nearly nugatory from the 
want of ordnance. As the present 
defence rests entirely on the Jast 
fort [ have mentioned, I shall de- 
scribe it mininely, contenting my- 
H 
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self with only a cursory notice of the 
others. 

‘Ihe Fort do Mar was erected 
Pv. the year 1600, on 2 small 
rocky bank of the inner Iray, three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore. 
It was first builtin acircular forms 
but when the Dutch entered the 
bay in 1624, they were so greatly 
annoyed by it, during their at- 
tempt to take possession of the 
ace, that they thought it deserv- 
ing of additional! fortiBeations, and 
they completed it to the shape it 
bears at present, raising the ori- 
ginal tower, and surrounding it 
with an extensive lower battery. 
The diameter of thie whole ts about 
two hundred and seventy feet, and 
that of the upper tower battery a 
hundred : the lower battery mounts 
twenty-nine guns, of which there 
are a few that are forty-two poun- 
ders, and none less than twenty- 
four ; the upper contains only six- 
teen, consisting of twenty-fours 
and eighteens. ‘he tower ascends 
from the level of the lower batt ery 
about twenty-five feet: it is nota 
solid mass, but has several apart- 
ments, which diverge like rays 
from the centre to the exterior, and 
are employed as magazines for 
powder, artillery stores, &c. and 
for barracks. ‘The top of the tow- 
er is paved with flag stones, care- 
fully cemented and sloped, to pre- 
serve the rain that fal!s on its sur- 
face, which, collecting in the cen- 
tre, descends through a gre ate mto 
an extensive reservoir below, and 
affords a sufficiency of water for 
the garrison for six months withou 
any ‘other supplies. 

‘The house ‘and offices of the 
commandant, and some rooms for 
state or military prisoners, are 
ranged on the lower battery, near 
the sloping entrance of the fort, on 
une side “fronting the sea. The 


garrison, when complete, Rg 
of five hundred men, but few onl 
attend duty, to avoid erps nee, “s 
t have already mentto aed d. The 
shipping usually anchor between 
this fort and the city, where they 
are immediately under its prot ec 
tion, and that of St. Phil ip, onthe 
oppomm shore a 

* On the extreme point of the 
peninsula, and nearly opposite the 
bar, is the small antique fort and 
lighthouse of St. Antonio, Do Bar 
ros; and as you proceed to t] ¢ bar, 
a dee ‘p small bay indents the shore, 
rising to 2 s andy beach, and flank. 
ed on one side by the tri! Inns ig fort af 
Santa M; ia, and on the ot oth er by 
St. Diego, which is a circular bat. 
tery. 

‘At the extremity of the city 
that leads to the se ad, an eight OCTi- 
gun battery, chiefly twenty fours, 
ranges at water-mark, and is in to 
lerable condition. Passing this, th 
dock-yard is defended by the hit 
bulkwark battery of St. Philip, 
mounting about thirty guns of vas 
rious bores. "There are three other 
insignificant batteries on the inha- 
bited part of the beach, and a small 
one on the poin t of Montserrat. 


©The city 1s defi ep on the 
1 ! i 
land side, at the sout and nor 


passes, which are par vallel to the 
beach, by three torts: on the so uth 
by the extensive fortification and 
outworks of St. Pedro’s, ct coms 
pletest of the whole, but at the pre- 
sent moment nearly di: antied. 
The northern pass ts 2 v2 lev entire- 
ly comm: inded by Barbalho bg 
ready described ) on the one side, 
and St. Antonio Do Carmo on the 
Opposite eminence, nearer the bay. 
This last is a quadrangular fort 
that has afew guns pe eping over 

lacis. 

“A friend of mine, well ac: 


ith the subject, assu 
P with the subject, 
quainted 





me, that on the last returns to go- 
vernment, ninety-four guns were 
4] which the different forts and 


batteries mounted, that were truly 


grviceable. : 

« The troops of the city are in- 
fintry, and amount to about five 
thousand ; consisting of a regiment 
of artillery, three of the line, three 
of militia, and one of mulatto and 
free negroes, commanded by a 
feld-marshal, under the orders of 
the governor. 

« The pay and appointments are 
miserable, but the troops are well 
armed; Brasil being supplied by 
the mother country with British 
tower-nroof musquets. 

“ The dock-yard admits on the 

stocks only a ship of the line at a 
time. The business of building is 
constantly going on, but so slowly, 
that there 1s no fear of a sudden or 
considerable increase of their ma- 
rine. A sixty-lour (Principe de 
Brasil) was launched while I was 
in Bahia, and appeared to be a 
handsome, well-built, and remark- 
ably strong vessel: it was four 
years in completing. At Tapa- 
gippe, near the city, are several 
private yards, in which well-mo- 
delled inerchant ships of all dimen- 
sons are built, and with ereater 
dispatch. ; 
_ “The inhabitants of the city and 
ts suburbs are estimated at up- 
wards of a hundred thousand; of 
Whom thirty thousand are whites, 
thirty thousand mulattoes, and the 
rest nervroes, 

“The government of Bahia, 
Which is absolute, is vested in the 
svernor-general, who has a tem. 
porary control over all the tribu- 
nals and departments. Six aides- 

«amp belong to his staff, who at- 
tend the palace in turns, and con- 
inde day and night in waiting, to 
Su the governor in the common 
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dispatch of his concerns, in which 
he has the further aid of the secre 
tary’s department. The marine ts 
immediately under the care of an 
intendant, who ts appointed at Lis- 
bon. 

“The senate consists of four 
members and a president, who 
transact the public concerns of the 
city, examine weights and mea- 
sures, plan public improvements, 
&ce. 

“The grand court of justice is 
that of the relacao, which is com- 
posed of the governor as perpetual 
president; the chancellor, who is 
his deputy ; the minister of crimes; 
and nine subordinate judges of dif- 
ferent denominations: from the 
sentence pronounced by this court, 
no appeal can be made, except at 
Lisbon. 

“ There is also an inferior court 
of audience for deciding trifling 
causes, in which a judge of crime 
presides : but here an appeal lies to 
the governor, who may confirm or 
annul the sentence, or order the 
business to be decided by the rela- 
cao. 

‘The inquisition has never been 
so severe here as in the mother 
country,—from the necessity im- 
posed on it, of sendingr all serious 
cases for the determination of the 
grand tribunal in Lisbon. 

«“ These courts have no stated 
periods of meeting, which depend 
on the urgency of business, or the 
commands of the governor ; except 
that some members of the relacao 
sit three times a week for common 
dispatch. 

«The generality of erimes are 
punished with imprisonment; but 
the atrocious ones of murder and 
treason, with death, unless the 
parties are opulent; in which caw 
they too often escape by means of 
the subtleties of the law, by appeal 
ii 2 or 
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or by pardon. The executions 
that take place seldom exceed ten 
ina year; but a great number of 
criminals are annually transported 
to Angola, and other Portuguese 
settlements in Africa. Punishment 
by torture is forbidden, and secre- 
tos are substituted in tts stead. 

“The laws respectinjr debtors 
are extremely lenient ; a late ordt- 
nance prohibits imprisonment for 
debt, unless it be a swindling or 
fraudulent transaction, which is 
punished by confinement tll resti- 
tution is made, or the injured par- 
ty relents. [ft an individual finds 
himself unable to satisiy his cre- 
ditors, he delivers over to them his 
effect-, which are sold and divided, 
and he is tree: but if he neglects 
todo this, or refuses to pay, the 
creditors seize by distranit every 
thing he has, except the clothes 
on his person, and have claims on 
whatever property he TMELY afters 
wards acquire, ll the debt is liqui- 
dated. 

“ Bahia was created a metropo- 
litan see, by pope Innocent the 
eleventh. The archbishop has a col- 
lege and court nnmediatel, apper- 
taining to him; and by these he 
rules the whole body of canonical 
clergy, and even the monastic or- 
ders, which are in certain points 
subordinate. Many of the clergy 
in Brasil live very tree lives, not 
excepting the cloistered ones, whose 
vows of poverty and abstinence are 
forgotten in the frailties of huma- 
pity. During a former voyage | 
witnessed this truth in a morastery 
of the brothers appointed to solicit 
alms tor the holy church of Jerusa- 
lem. These appointments vest in 
the pope; bit, owe to the late 
troubles in lraly, no nomination 
on this mission had for some time 
taken place, so that the sock ry was 
dwindled to three or four indivi 


duals. These, who are immensely 
rich, inhabit the original monastery, 
which is charmingly situated on ‘a 
hill near the bay. I one day, with 
some other Visitors, partook of a 
dinner there. The right reverend 
superior was in truth a jolly friar, 
and his brothers iM no respect dero. 
gated trom his pious example. The 
dinner was excellent, and French 
Wines of the finest quality were 
drank, with the addition of Lon 
donale and porter. The meal was 
continucd to excess; when the com. 
pany adjoined to a cool terrace, and 
formed into card parties, still in. 
dulging m copious draughts. I 
retired before the party broke up, 
and was afterwards informed by 
my introducer, that the indulgences 
of these Jerusalem friars were by no 
means restricted to the pleasures 
ot the table. 

«The revenues of government 
are pardy derived from the high 
duties laid on every sort of mer 
chandise, both at importation and 
exportation. The import duties a 
mount to full thirty per cent. ; and 
the export ones are heavy, particu- 
larly as to the article of tobacco, 
which is in reality a royal monope- 
ly. But the principal source of the 
government Income ts the produce 
of the diamond and gold mines, and 
Brasil wood, which pass solely 
through its hands, and are asto- 
nishinely profitable : so carefully 
however is this subject seclude! 
from enquiry, that it is impossilte 
to calculate the extent of proht, oF 
fornia tue estimate of the value 
of this rich colony to the crown. 

“ Babia carries on a very Com 
siderable commerce, from its Sil 

wriot focal advantages, rather than 
he industry of the inhabitants. 7! 

chief trade js directly with Lisbon 
and Opor ta, im WwW: ich about yd 
large vessels ure omplo} ed, iat 


perform 
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orm their voyages with great 

‘natch. These vessels supply the 
colony with European and Indian 
manufactures, as well as wine, flour, 
bacalhao, butter, Dutch cheese, 
salt, and other commodities ; and 
receive in return cotton, suger, aqua 
ardent, coffee, tobacco, lignum- 
sitz, mahogany, satin and tulip 
woods, a variety of gums, balsams, 
and medicinal roots; giving a con- 
siderable balance of profit in favour 
of Lisbon. The Bahians have per- 
mission to import their own slaves, 
and to bring in the same vessels dif- 
ferent African articles, such as wax 
and gold dust, which they obtain in 
exchange for coarse printed cottons, 
aqua ardent, and tobacco. ‘The 
price of aslave in Bahia is about thir- 
ty pounds sterling. 

“ The distant colonial or home 
trade of the Bahians is likewise con- 
siderable and extensive ; and that 
to the southern, Rio Grande in 
particular, very lucrative, consi- 
dering the indolent and desultory 
manner in which it is conducted. 
About forty vessels, of two hun- 
dred and fifty tons each, are en- 
gaged in it; which scarcely com- 
plete their voyages in two years, 
thongh the distance is only twenty 
degrees to the southward. They 
take with them from Bahia a tri- 
fing quantity of rum, sugar, earth- 
en ware, and of European goods 
(chiey Britishand German), which 
they dispose of for the greatest part, 
the salt excepted, in a contraband 
y Poet with the Spaniards of Mal- 
conado and Montevideo, for silver. 

uring this trafic the crews are 


*Mployed in loading with jerk beef 


and hides, prepared from the fine 
cattle that abound in the savan- 
hans adjoining Paraguay. After 
Saughterine these animals, they 
cut the Aesh intothin pieces, about 
WO teet in length, which they salt, 
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and dry inthe sun and smoking- 
houses; and they cure the hides at 
the same time. 

“ The ships, as they arrive at 
Bahia, sell the bect on board by re- 
tail, at twovintins a pound. = It ts 
purchased principally by the lower 
class of tuhabitants, and for the use 
ot slaves and shipping. By dis- 
posing in this manner of a cargo, 
instead of landing it, a vessel is de- 
tained tive months in port, and 
sometimes longer; so that in the 
period which one voyage takes, rec- 
koning the idle time lost at Rio 
Grande, three might be made. 

« "lhe trade carried on in the 
immediate confines of the bay, of 
which a great part is mland, is as- 
tonishing. There are full eight 
hundred Jaunches and sumacks ot 
different sizes, daily bringing ther 
tribute of commerce to the capital: 
tobacco, cotton, and various drugs, 
from Cachoiera ; the greatest as- 
sortment of common earthenware 
from laguaripe; rum and whale- 
oi! trom Itaporica; timber from 
the province of the Uheos; tarinha 
and salt fish from Porto Seguro ; 
cotton and maize trom the rivers 
Real and San Francisco; and su- 
gar, fire-wood, and vegetables, from 
all quarters. A degree of wealth, 
unknown tn Europe, ts thus put in 
circulation, and would be consider- 
ably increased, if cven the supine 
nation who at ‘present enjoy the 
country were left to their free exer- 
tions ; but their trade ts slivishly 
fettcred by the severest regulations. 
Bahia, as well as Pernambneco, 
has a staple for cotton ; and’on the 
importation df this article, in the 
launches and sumucks, the whole 
is landed at a warehouse appointed 
for the purpose, where it is weigh- 
ed, sorted, and pressed ; its quali- 
ty, first, second, or inferior, mark- 
edon the bales; and then it is ready 
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for exportation. In this general 
store it continues till disposed of 
by the owner, at the prices com- 
monly fixed by the staplers. The 
aqua ardent is in the hands of an 
exclusive company, to whom every 
pipe that does not pass through its 
warehouses pays a duty increasing 
it to the price at which the come 
yany sells, Tobacco, Brasil-wood, 
Pullion, and the precious minerals, 
as 1 have already mentioned, are 
disposed of by government alone. 
Foreigners are expressly forbidden 
every species of trade, and are not 
even all wed to ship colonial pro- 
duce in Portuguese bottoms. In 
short, the prohibitions and mono- 
polies are so many, that commerce 
is contracted in its operations, in- 
dustry debilitated, and smuggling 
encouraged: for men inall coun- 
tries are too ready to engage in 
what is forbidden, losing sight of 
the risk, in the delusive prospect of 
superior prohts. 

“ J took uncommon pains to 
procure from the custom-house the 
returns of exportation and impor- 
tation, but was unsuccess.ul in my 
attempts. Indeed, I have reason 
to think they are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the amount them- 


selves ; and, had 1 obtained whit 
[ sought, litle dependance conld 


pre bably have been placed on the 
account, trom the talse 
and other evastons that are continu. 
ally practised, 

* The mode of conducts: 
commerce is by barter, notwith- 
standing the abundance of specie 
dit Cac h 
in their 


nvoirees 


. « 
? . 
LHe 


in circulations and they cr 
other toa great extent. 

dealings 
the merchants), 2 mean and knavish 
cunning prevails, particularly when 
trading with strangers; of whom 
they will ask for a commodity dou- 
ble the price they will take, while 


“re Pret tt CL. an. CELE LL OL f 
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they endeavour to undervalue what 
they are to have in exchange b 
every artifice in their power. Ing 
word, with a few exceptions, they 
are wholly devoid of the feelings 
of honour, and without that com. 
mon sense of rectitude, which ought 
to preside in every transaction “ 
tween man and man. 

“ ")"he city abounds with artifi. 
cers, among whom are lapidaries, 
jewellers, gold and silversmiths; ex. 
cellent in their several occupations, 
but deficient in fashion and taste, 
There are also some good tailors, 
shoe-makers and tanners, The 
latter manufacture leather, and ig 
sufficient quantities to export the 
article, for the coast in general. A 
brass cannon-foundry was begun, 
but no appearance of it is left. Ma. 
nufactories are expressly forbidden, 
except leather, and rrifles. A cot 
ton-spinner who lately attempted 

ne near Bahia was sent to Europe, 
and his machinery destroyed. 

“© The province of Bahia com 
prises fitty leagues f coast, chiefly 
in the environs of the bay, anda 
small slip to the northward adjom- 
ing. ‘Though one of the smallest 
divisions of Bra il, it is the most 
fertile, populous, and luxurant, 
yielding invaluable riches. . 
"66 The chief town ts Cachoeira, 
fourteen leagues from Bahia, most 
delightfully situated on the banks 
cf a small river, and the mart for 
the northern gold-mines and the 
produce of the surrounding cult 
vated interior. A semimary, callea 
Belem, was established near this 
town by the Jesuits, for the instruce 
tion of youth, both colontsis ane 
Indians, on the most liberal pene 
pies; but it has declined with the 
extinction of the order. . 

« ty roaripe, Amoro Jacobitiay 
Do Sitio, and San Francisco are 


: the provinces 
all bustling towns of the provi’ s 


princi 


t2 


th 
ri 


hi 


7 





to which the valu: thle islands of 


Jrapo rica aud St. Paul’s also be- 
bong. 

« The country in general is cul- 
tivated even tO a considera le di- 
stance inland, and is divided in very 
extensive plantations, many h aving 
two or three hundred slaves, with 
horses in propertion, to work the 
engeniOs ; © xcept in those situ ited 
where water is introduced to set 
in motion the sugar mills, in 
the machinery of which a const Sie, 
able im proveme nt has lately taken 

iace, through the «wssistance ct a 
, emig rant. 

« The rich owners of these plan- 
tations have eT handsome seats 
{with ¢ chapels adjoining ), where 
they generally reside, except du- 
ring the winter rains; when they 
repair with their families to ther 
houses in the city, and by this in- 
tercourse their manners and habits 
assimilate so much with those of 
the citizens as to form the same cha- 
Tacter. 

“ Tt is remarkable how indiffer- 
ently the province, and capital it- 
vel, are served with meat. Maut- 

lamb, aud veal, are nearly 
tnknown, and never seen in the 
market. Bect, during flesh days 
preservesthes, tne unvat ying round. 
It is extrem vy k A flab by, and 
taste l » ind ») I lirtily slaughter- 
Qu, that its apy pearance ‘alone would 
condemn the use of it, did not ne- 
cessity a d habit palhiate this un- 
peasant meonvenience. ‘This i: 
Wink sol ly to that want of sti- 


mMulus and cuterprise which dis- 
sfaces in so many instances the co- 
MONY, Jor ‘d to a contirmed AVALICC, 


a will hever pay more than the 

sual price for the article in ques- 
tio m, and so encourage the fatten- 
ing of cattle ; Which, in so warm 
a climate, req ures vreat care to 
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and waste of solids, that is expe- 


rienced here thr 
mal creation, 
Bahta is miserably provided 

with accommodation lor strangers. 
Aninn is unknown; and those who 
Wish tora temporary residence on 
shore | h ave no ot her aliern. iivechan 
taki 1 th ewlh role ‘Or | art of a house, 
and furni: shing it themselves: which, 
however, is ea sily done; a few 


being 


oupal Lae whole ani- 


chairs, trunks, and a table, 
amply syihctent, and in character. 
The eating-houses are distinguished 
by a tricoloared A, av over the door ; 
but thes dre SO MCoOCE IV: i hhy dirty, 

and the cooking is so horrible, that 


a St. Giles’s ceilaris tur preterable. 
Co! tee-houses 2! i minal hil every 
street, if you can digaity by that 


name a dirty shop, ‘where a few 


tables and benches are ranged in 
front, with a kind of bar in the 
back-ground; wheice a tithy l- 
quid, called coitee, 1s distributed, 
oo ts rendered still more dis- 
gusting to the eye by being served 
1) «lasses. These places are ever 
morning crowded vith persons of 
different classes, the espectable 
and the vulvar, who, for four vin- 
tins, procure a breaktast, consiot- 
ing of a glass of coffee, anda roll 
spread with rancid Lrish butter 
the refuse ot the Lisbon market. 
“The city and country are ae 
hike too much infested with beg- 
gars; a subject of real or affected 
distress presenting itself every mo¢ 
ment. ‘The probable reason of this 
is, the want of public charities for 
the relief of the Poor, the aged, 
and the distressed ; together with 
a weak police, inattcative to the 
idieness and tricking practices of 
¢ impudent 


vayrabonds, who are hes 
to an excess, and mtrude them 
selves every-where. ‘The monas- 
teries and convents occasionally 
disitwibute donations Bou of money 
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and provision, as do wealthy in- 
dividuals, on recovery from sick- 
ness and other occasions. I have 
witnessed several assemblages of 
these mendicants thus receiving be- 
nefactions, and the number seldom 
fell short of tive hundred miserable 
objects. 

“The slaves of Brasil are chiefly 
from the Portuguese colonies of 
Angola and Benguela ; a sturdy 
kind of negroes, docile to a degree, 
and very active and lively, par- 
ticularly ‘the Be nguelese ; but these 
= qualities are spoiled by the 

abit of familiarity and idleness 
which they contract after their ar- 
rival. 

“ An edict was passed by the 
late king of Portugal, that the 
slaves should only continue in bon- 
dage for the term of ten years, and 
should immediately on their ar- 
rival in Brasil be instructed in the 
Catholic taith. The first part of 
this law met with immediate oppo- 
sition on the part of the planters, 
who ventured to remonstrate and 
petition, but received no answer: 
they have nevertheless continued 
to evade it, which the government 
pretends not to see. The other m- 
yunction of the edict was nearly 
unnecessary, as it had long been 
customary to baptize the slaves, 
and the custom is still universally 
cont ved, 

This participation in the reli- 
gion ot the country, an . the imcon- 
sistent familiarity to which the 
slaves are admitied, Pee them 
impudent and licentious to a de- 
gree: and the negro feels his 
consequence increased by the great 
numbers that are emancipated 
through service, favour, or pur- 
chase 3 who are of course senhors, 
and frequently assume the charac- 
ter, and act it with tull as much 
propriety as their late possessurs, 
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“ The male inhabitants ven. 
rally dress as in Lisbon ; follow. 
ing the English Modes; exc 
when visiting, or on a holida: 
have an excess of embroider yaad 
spangles on their waistcoat: » and 
lace to their linen. The sword 
they have totally thrown aside (ex. 
ceptin office), and cocked hats are 
going out of fashion. Shoe os 
knee buckles, of solid gold, and of 
their own manufacture, are y Ty 
common ; and they are fondly at 
tached to every species of fine: ‘. 
On their return home these gala 
clothes are instantly taken off, and 
a gown or thin jacket adopted by 
some in their stead, while others 
content themselves with remaining 
in their shirts and drawers. 

“ The usu: ul dress of the ladies 
is asingle petticoat over a chemise, 
The latter | is composed of the thin 
nest muslin, and is generally very 
much worked and ornamented: 
is made so full at the bosom, ths 
on the smallest movement, it drops 
over one or both shoulders, leaving 
the breast perfectly exposed ; and, 
besides this, is so tri ansparent, that 
the skin is every-where visible un- 
derne: ith, This v iolation of fete 
nine delicacy appears the more cis 
gusting, as the complexion of the 

srasthians is in general very indit 
ferent, a sproaching to an obscure 
tawny Re Stockings are scarce 
ly ever used; and, durt ng the rainy 
season, which is to them cold, ther 
shuffle about in a pair of slippers 
and aie ac commod. ited with a thick 
blue and white cotton wrapper, of 
a woollen #} reat — faced with 
sh: il’, simi! aur to ve! German a 
vovs, When emer Ing muss, 4 
deep black stik man mi) vorn Over 
the es sad, conce ils the trams parent 
costume beneath. They let the 
hair grow toa great iength ; i . 
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head, and always loaded with a 
profusion of pomaturr ad powder 
of tapioca. On some public occa- 
sions, and visits of ceremony to 
each other, a few ladies of rank 
adopt the European dress. 

« The singular custom of per- 
mitting the nail of the thumb, or 
forefinger (sometimes both), to 

wtoa hideous length, and then 
paring itto a sharp point, is com- 
mon to both sexes. ‘This excres- 
cence, however, Is not without 
its use, as it serves the mento di- 
vide the fibres from the tobacco 
leat, and cut it into shape prepara. 
tory to the rolling it into segars, to 
the smoking of which they are 
greatly addicted. ‘Their viols and 
guitars are also thrummed with 
this nail, the flourishing display of 
which adds, in their conception, a 
beauty totheinstrument. And lastly, 
these sacred nails are considered 
as distinguishing the wearers for an 
easy indolence, which in this coun- 
try is no trivial recommendation. 

“The carriages of Bahia are 
merely a few cabrioles. The ine- 
qualities of the city rendering this 
mode of conveyance inconvenient 3 
they are less common than at Rio 
Janeiro ; but chairs abound in pro- 
portion, and are to be procured in 
every street. ‘These chairs are 
hot like ours, but are much higher, 
and open on the sides from top to 
bottom, so that a person on step- 
ping im is at once seated. They 
are carried onthe shoulders of two 
ra 2 agp by means of two 
from fics of wood, _ projecting 
" he Upper part of the chair 
both before and behind. On the 
top they are profusely ornamented 
With carving and gilding, and are 
ung with deep curtains of silk or 
Mull, stamne with gold and silver 
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“ The richness of these chairs, 
and the gaudy livery of, the bear- 
ers, are articles in which the Bra- 
stlian gentry endeavour to excel ; 
and sometimes they proceed im this 
point LO the most ridiculous Che 
treme. 1 once observed at Rio a 
chair completely loaded with cn- 
pids and other emblematic carving, 
and carried by two robust: blacks, 
clothed in a light blue silk jacket, 
short pantaloons, and a petticoat 
over them (similar to that of 4 wa- 
terman), the whole deeply vandy- 
ked with ared pmk. ‘This flaming 
dress formed so stranve a contrast 
with their dlicate skins, for they 
were without cither shoes or stock- 
ings, that it scemed altogether the 
completest burlesque on equipage 
that could possibly have been ute 
tempted. 

“ It appears to foreigners a 
strange deprivation to which the 
females of this country are subyect- 
ed, who cannot pass the streets 
without being closely shut up ina 
chair, or secluded in a cabriole ; yet 
such isthe forceof custom, that none 
are seen openly except within doors. 

« Bahia has a Portuguese comic 
theatre, under the management of 
an Italian. The house, with us, 
would be termed a barn, and its 
avenues are so dirty as to render 
the going to it very disagreeable. 
The actors, drama, and scenery, 
are equally wretched ; the music 
is the best, and only tolerable, part 
of the performance. 

“ The chief amusements of the 
citizens are the feasts of the differ- 
nt saints, professions of nuns, 
sumptuous funerals, the holy or 
passion week, &c. which are all cele- 
brated in rotation with grand cere- 
monies, a full concert, and fre- 
quent processions. Scarcely a day 
passes that some one or other of 

these 
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these festivals does not occur ; and 
thus is presented a continued round 
of opportunities for uniting devo- 
tion and pleasure, which is eagerly 
embraced, particularly by the la- 
dies. On grand occasions of this 
kind, atter coming tvom church, 
they visit each other, and havea 
more plentiful dinner than common 
under the term banq let; during 
and after which they drink unusual 
quantities ot wine; and, when cle- 
vated to an extraordinary pitch, the 
guitar or violin ts introduced, and 
singing commences: but the song 
soon gives way ta the enticing ne- 
rro dance. I use this term as 
best assimulatme with the amuse- 
ment in question, which is a mix- 
ture of the dances of Africa, and 
the fandangoes of Spain and Por- 
tucal. It consists of an individual 
of each sex dancing to an insipid 
thrumming of the instrument; al- 
Ways to one measure, with scarcely 
any action of the legs, but with 
every licentious motion of the body, 
joining in contact during the dance 
i 2 Manner strangely immodest. 
The spectators, a:ding the music 
with an extemporary chorus, and 
clapping of the hands, enjoy the 
scene with an une lescribable zest. 
The orgies of the dancing girls in 
India never equalled the Hacran 
of this diversion. It is not that 
minuets or country dances are not 
known, and practised by the higher 
circles; but this is the national 
dance, and all classes are happy 
when, throwing aside pun ct ito and 
reserve, and, Y may adk l, dece hey, 
they can indulge in the mterest and 
Taptures it excites, 
this scene on astran ver can h. udly 
} } th ugh, as an 
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be conceived ; and thou 
amusement, it may be intention- 
ally harmless, it certainly breaks 
down the barriers of decency, and 


The eflect ot 


of course paves the way to 
vity and vice. 

; veh hese amusements, with par. 
ties into the country, and a fom 
others of a trifling nature, added 
to the enervati 1g idleness j in wh ich 
the Brasilians are p! lunged eenat 
tute their whole hap piness ; a hap. 
pine ss Very inc omen te and unsatis 
factory, while subject to the effects 
of those bales ” passions, avarice, 
revenge, and cruelty, Happily, 
he sid hy the two latter have COn. 
sider: i! y! y ak ‘clined fro im bahia to 
the sctathward 3 assassinati 
1S seldon m known to take pla 
never but on the greatest prov Cae 
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tion; though still in use, the h 
ing knife is sheathed, and murder 
are scarcely more common than 
with us. 

‘Phat this has not always been 
the cause is certainly true, and itis 
dificult to say to what the change 
in the national manners of thes 
people is owing. Their neighbours 
to the northward, particularly of 
Pernambucco, despising this pusil- 
lanimity, (for ¢hey possess the 
gentle atts Suite » and reproach of 
their forefathers undegenerated,) 
assien cowardice as the cause ; but 
surely, it rather originates in th 
im proved civills. ition ol this pal toi 
Brasil, which restrains the passions 
of the inhabitants, and_ prevents 
their extending to their former b 
centious boun ids. Deceit, pride, 
and envy, are still prevales) t among 
them ; and, while the mass of the 
pe ple continue ron rant as vi) 
are, and w nder the discipline ot a 
church and government W anting 
ina solicitude to enlig shten and re 
natio nal cha- 


form them, these 
dita 


racteristics must be long in era 
ting. pm 

os i = q 
‘ In their intercourse with fc 
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er less ha 
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Bahia than in any other part of the 
coast; and the inhabitants would 
doubtless be happy to embrace the 
advantages that a tree unrestricted 
trade would afford; and in secret 
they express these sentiments. ‘The 
ortuguese government, however, 
wem at this moment to be of a 
very different opinion, particularly 
asto the British nation ; respecting 
whom they have adopted a new 
system in their cclonies, to vex 
and irritate her commerce. ‘This 
has been long felt in their severe 
custom ordinances, their studied 
hindrances and insults to such ves- 
sels as they have permitted to re- 
fresh at their ports; and, finally, 
in the late unjust seizure and de- 
tention of several of her ships on the 
coast. 

“ This last injustice they will 
carry to a height that will even- 
tually call on our court for so spi- 
ited an interference, as not only 
to obtain reparation for the past, 
but effectually prevent a repetition 
ofsuch conduct in future: for it 
IS not to be admitted, that our po- 
litical intercourse with Portugal, 
however bound by a general in- 
terest and balance of trade in our 
favour, eXCUSES private and die 
sant msults to the British flac. In 
reality, these insults are the signs 
of an independent spirit, desirous 
of throwing of that reliance and 
Protection the Portuguese have so 
long held on Britain, and prevent 
Us trom any further participation m 
heir commerce. 

“With this view it was, that 
at great’ politician, the marquis 
ef Pombal, instituted those manu- 
4Ctories in Portugal, for the Sup)- 
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ply of the colonies, which now are 
nearly matured; and which, from 
the care bestowed on them, will 
finally supersede the necessity of 
importation from any other coun 
try. For thi: also it was, that the 
strict edict was made not to allow 
any exportation of colonial pro- 
duce, even in Portuguese vessels, 
except to Lisbon, Oporto, and the 
African settlements. 

‘© No blame can be attached to 
these patriotic efforts for the im 
provement of the country, or tts 
commerce; but the rancour must 
be condemned which thus prema. 
turely displays itself to the power 
by whose assistance the Portuguese 
have been enabled to help them- 
selves. Porturral has te thank Brie 
tuin alone, that she exists at pre- 
sent as an independent state; and 
that her home territory and colo. 
nial possessions have not been long 
divided among the stronger nae 
tions Of Europe, ‘This extreme 
rigour respecting foreigners aliee 
nates the affections ot the colonists, 
numbers of whom dein to see that 
itis not their interest which 1s cone 
smlered in this severity; but, on 
the contrary, that the fruit of their 
exertions and the riches of their 
country are swallowed up in the 
support and aggrandisement of an 
ungrateful government, unsolicit- 
ous about, and careless of, thet 
welfare ; and, perhaps, a short 
period only will elapse, before 
these sentiments will obtain so unte 
versal a force as to rend the bonds 
asunder which attach the colonists 
to Portugal, and create another 
political change in so great a pore 
tion of the western hemisphere.” 
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Retrcious Ceremonies of the Manommepade. 


[From Dr.Garrritus’s Travers in Evrore, Asia Minor, and Arana) 
4 


as HE strictly observable te- 
nets of the Mahommedan 
religion are now very generally 
known to consist in the five follow- 
ing material points: Frequent ab- 
lutions—prayers five times in the 
day—religious attention to the feast 
of Ramazan—distribution of alms 
to distressed believers—and a_pil- 
rimage to the shrine of the pro- 
phet at Mecca. The last, how- 
ever, may be dispensed with by 
the mussulmaun’s deputing a sub- 
stitute who shall undertake the 
journey. 

“ The profession of faith consists 
in repeating La ila hy, il? allah ve 
Mahommed ressoul ullah : * There is 
*nocther god but God, and Mahom- 
¢ med ts his prophet.’ But I would 
not advise a traveller to give an 
idea of his knowledee of these 
words, since a display of it before 
any mussulmaun would place him 
between two cruel alternatives, the 
abjuration of the christian religion, 
or death without merey. Such ts 
the inveterate prejudice thev bear 
against a christian’s making use of 
words which they hold too sucred 
for all but Mahommedans, that 
they invariably insult, and not un- 
frequently strike, a stranger who 
shall accost them with Su/aum a/.i- 
hum: * Peace be unto you ;’ it be- 
ing the salutation reserved, they 
say, for true believers only. And 
1 have myself experienced more 
than once the most gross abuse, 
when a Turk has, by mistake, in 
a caravansera, favoured me with 
this sublime compliment, and af- 
terwards discovered that | was un- 

worthy of the distinction. 


ae Abstaining from the flesh of 


swine, or other unclean 2 
(amongst which they Class tortoises, 
cockles, and eels), and even cir. 
cumcision, are merely the effect of 
popular prejudice, not of positive 
injunction by the prophet, nor con. 
nected with their articles of faith, 

“ There are innymerable arti. 
culars attended to by the differen: 
sectarics, and innumerable and 
contradictory ideas entertained by 
them, concerning a future life, ar 
well as with respect to the impli. 
cit reliance which some of them 
place upon traditional doctrines 
That of eternal punishment, how. 
ever, is universally denied. And 
the few following articles of zener 
belief, as communicated, amongst 
others, in the elegant work of the 
chevalier d’Ohsson, will threw 
considerable light upon the Ma 
hommedan religion to those who 
are not acquainted with the doc 
trines of the Koran. 

“ In regard to the Author of 
Being, they entertain the most sub- 
lime ideas as well as ourselves ; but 
their mode of expression ts my- 
sterious. They afirm, * That God 
‘is the Creator of the world—that 
‘he is one and eternal, omnipe 
“tent aud omniscient—hears every 
‘thing, sees every thing—posses* 
‘ing “will and action—that he 1s 
‘ without fo. m, ficrure, limits, num- 
‘ber, parts, multiplication or ¢ 

| and 


umals 


‘ vision—since he is meorpores 
‘ immaterial, has neithe! becum 
‘ norend, is self-extstent, uncreatees 
without residence or habitat! ts 
. and immutable—incomparabs in 
‘his nature as m his attributes 
éwhich, although of his essences 


‘nevertheless do not constitute” 
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« Thus God is possessed of wis- 
dom, power, lite, strength, under- 
ganding, sight, will, action, and 
the word—this word, eternal in its 
esence, is without letters, charac- 
ters, or sounds, and is, in its Na- 
ture, the opposite of silence. 

«That the Koran is the un- 
created word of God; that it is 
written in their books, engraved in 
their hearts, articulated by their 
tongues, and heard by their ears, 
which receive the sound of the 
word, and not the word itself, the 
word being eternal and self-ex- 
istent. 

« That the unbelievers, and the 
wicked amongst the faithful or Ma- 
hommedans, shall be tormented in 
their graves; but the just and vit- 
twous shall there experience spi- 
ritual enjoyments. 

« That all the dead, of whatever 
persuasion or age, shall undergo 
an examination in their tombs by 
the angels Munkeer and Nekeer, 
whom they represent as black and 
blue, and who they suppose will 
enter the tomb, and demand of the 
deceased, Which is his god, his 
religion, and his prophet ? To which 
the faithful shall answer, God is 
my god, Islamism is my religion, 
and Mahommed is my prophet. 

“They believe that those who 
de without the pale of mahom- 
medanism are constantly torment- 
ed in the grave until the day of 
jedgment ; that these angels an- 
hounce to them, as well as to those 
mussulmauns who have lived with- 
out faith in their creed, their hor- 
nble punishments, and continue to 
beat them incessantly with red-hot 
hammers, These angels are also 
tought to communicate the tidings 
at bliss to the followers of the 

rophet, distinguishing those who 
“Th died in a state of grace from 
Mose who have greatly sinned. 


of the Manommepans. (125) 
The former are believed to enjoy 
immediately a state of beatitude, 
whilst the latter are doomed to 
suffer the most excruciating agonies 
until their sins be expiated, and 
their souls purified by the fire of 
hell. 

“They firmly believe in the re- 
surrection of the dead: and also 
that there are scales, called cweany 
in which the good and bad actions 
of men will be weighed. 

“hat there is a book, in which 
the angels Kiramenn, Keatibinn, re- 
gister the good and bad actions of 
each individual ; and, that this book 
will be put into their hands at the 
day of judgment; mto the right 
hand of the faithtul, and into the 
left, or upon the shoulders, of the 
unbelievers. 

“ That there is a tank or pool in 
paradise, which is of a round form, 
and of an extent equal to thit 
days journey ; the water of which 
is Whiter than milk, and its odour 
more agreeable than musk. ‘The 
basons which are placed round the 
borders of the we equal in number 
the stars of the heavens ; and who- 
ever drinks of this water shall have 
his thirst quenched to all eternity. 

“That there is a bridge which 
crosses the guiph of hell, so con- 
structed as to be finer than a hair, 
and sharper than the edge of a 
sword, upon which the true be- 
liever shall pass with the quickness 
of lightning, or the velocity of the 
wind; but the wicked shall slip 
down, and be plunged into eternal 
flames. 

« That paradise and hell are real 
and certain; that they have been 
created ; are eternal; and neither 
they nor thcir inhabitants shall ever 
perish. . 

“ Paradise, or the state of bliss, 
which will be the ultimate attain- 
ment of all mussulmauns, is sup- 
posed 
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sed to be the residence of our 
Fst parents Adam and Eve ; 1t is 
represented, in the fervour of the 
mussulmaun’s imagination, and 
conformably to the assurances of 
his prophet, as a place where every 
excitement to, and a perpetual reno- 
vation of, happiness and pleasure 
eternally await him. Splendid pa- 
laces, cooling grottos, trees of all 
the precious metals, and mountains 
of all the precious jewels; mur- 
muring fountains, shady bowers, 
flowery meads; and every object 
that the most enraptured fancy can 
suggest, are to be subservient to 
the never-ending, never-cloying, en- 
joyment of the virgin beauties of 
the bouris, whose lovely and celes- 
tial forms are to be accompanied 
with corresponding angelic minds, 
subject to no influence of time, but 
ever varying, evernew. In short, 
all that the most insatiable and the 
most extravagantly luxurious ap- 
petite can imagine, must fall in- 
finitely short of the paradisaical 
pleasures of the true believer. 

To the four first caliphs, they 
believe the Almighty has appro- 
priated a place in the highest hea- 
ven (of which they are taught to 
imagine there are nine); and to 
each of these caliphs seventy en- 
chanting residences or pavilions, 
provided with seven hundred of 
the most magnificent beds or places 
of repose ; each bed surrounded by 
seven hundred celestial virgins of 
indescribable loveliness, with whom 
their a surpass all mortal 
comprehension. 

“Through this mass of absurdity 
and immorality may, however, be 
discerned the subtle and powerfully 
attractive allurements by which Ma- 
hommed obtained an easy credence 
of his doctrines; and the widely 
extended dominion of his opinions 
proves how grateful they were to 
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the unenlightened minds of his 
proselytes. 

66 Themussulmauns are enjoined 
to pray five times in the course of 
twenty-four hours; viz. at dar. 
break, when they term their prayers 
sabah namazee ; at noon, ci ah ees 
mazec; at three o'clock in the x 
ternoon, thimude namazee; at sur 
set, aschaum namaxee; and at mil. 
night, yathsce namazee. It is more 
regular and proper to attend the 
mosque for these purposes; but 
that ceremony may be dispensed 
with, and the prayers said where. 
ever the mussulmaun may chance 
to be at the time. The mouhersim, 
however, regularly cries ott from 
the minareh or steeple of the 
mosque, at the appointed hours, ia 
a voice strengthened by custom 
far beyond the tone of voices in 
general: 

“ dilah’ u ekber! Allah! u ekber! 
Allah’ u ekber! Allah’ u ekber! 
Esch’ hed u enné la ilak’ i il Allah! 
Esch’ hed’ uw enné la lah’ iv Al 
lah! Esch’ hed’ u erné Mahommed 
ressoul’ ullah! Esch’ hed’ uw enn 
Mahommed ressoul ullah! Ay-yar 
al’ es-salath! Ay yah al’ es-salath! 
Ay yah al’ el felanh! Ay-yar a? 
el felahh! Ve Aliah’ uekber! Ve 
Allah’ u ekber ! La ilah’ iil Allah! 

“ God most high! God most 
high! God most high! God most 
hich! TI attest there is no other 
God but God ! I attest there is no 
other God bat God! I attest that 
Mahommed is the Prophet of G d! 
[ attest that Mahommed is the 
Prophet of God ! Come to prayer! 
Come to prayer! Come tote tem 
ple of salvation ! Come to Ge va 
ple of salvation! Great Gos: Gres 
God! There is no other God but 
God! 

“The repetitic 
to impress oe mind of the hearers 
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seeasion ; and the inv itation com- 
mences and finishes w ith the name 
of God, to sh ow that he is the be- 
ginning and end of all things, and 
vy excite all true believers to re- 
membe? that they should neither 
undertake nor conclude any one 
abject which had not in view the 
h onour and glory of his name, 

The prayer namatz is universally 
made with the strictest regard to 
the forms prescribe d by the boescgh : 
and these forms enjoin, not a 
previous ablution and de« ency 
dress, but peremptorily point Pes 
th atthetrue bel hever, turning hisf. ice 
inthe directio n of! the | kibl: Lor Sance 
tuary of Mecea, should divest him- 
elf of the recollection of every 
worldly object; that he should so in- 
timately persuade himself he is in 
presence of the Almighty, that no 
action of common usige, such as 
arranging his turban, scratching 
himself, or observing any pase 
senger, should be alle wed to in- 
tertere with the sacred duties m 
whi ch he 1 Is Engwayre “dd: he is to fix 
his seves upon the eround, or upon 


his knees ; an d at the moment of 


aluting the angels, upon his shoul- 
ders only: shoul 1d he even feel 
himself disposed to gape, he is or- 
dered to si uppress the sensation, as 
the work of the devil, and to close 
his mouth, lest the father of ini- 
quity should ¢ ‘nter and take pos- 


sSSI0N 0 { hi S pe ‘rson. 


“After the prescribed xbluticns 


and com posure © f mind, the faith- 
ful mussulm: iun should begin hi is 
derctions by standi: Ww Upris ht, and 
placing one cf his thumbs upon 
the inter 
Imerior part of each ear, re- 


Deat the ~ f, which consists of 


the follow: ing words :—A/lah u ch- 
ler ! Allah * Her ! a tiahi il? Al- 
h! Allah uy ekber A lahnuckher! 
tel tah? ; Lhamd! God most high! 


30d most h igh! There is only God 
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but God! God most high! God 
most high! Praise be to God! 

‘ These exclamations are repeats 
ed frequently during the conti« 
nuance of each namaz; and, as they 
are the first words pronounced, are 
termed § The preliminary pr ayer.” 

"Phe hands bein br ought dow Uy 
and folded over the bel! Vs observe 
ing always, that the right hand 
should be uppermost, the follow. 
Inge expressions are successively 
made use of: Sahbhy me re lb’ il ATC, 
which is called the sessbibs, and siee 
nifies, May thy name be exalted, 
Great God !——Sabhanel é al'ahumée 
fa illahi ill Aah (the sena), I gio- 
rify thee, O my God!—TI praise 
thee !—There is no other God but 
thee! Eouz’ - i’ _ inn sche 
scheytann’ ir-redjim bj Wah’ ire 
ahbmann' irrabbim—(the fé2qwour =), 
I co nntide in God against the de- 
mon—in the name of God, most 
merciful! Tere follows the first 
chapter of the Koran, which is 
distinguished by the name of Fa- 
tibha, and is obligatory during the 
performance of “the namaz. 

«lhe attitude is changed after 
the Fatihha, when the muss sulmaun 
stooping so as to bring his head 
and bo dy i ina horizontal position, 
the hands, with opened fingers, re 
posing upon the ki nees, repeats 
the tekbeer, and then the ées: Lihh, 
nine, seven, five, or at least three 
times. 

« Again, standing upright, he 
pronounces the tessmee ; which is 
compo sed of these words, Semy’ 
Allah! u li men? an hamdulbu.—Oh, 
God, hear him who praises thee ! 
And the tabhmidd,—Rebbina lek’ 
ul-bamd—Oh, God, ail praise be 
thine ! 

« Here he makes an inclination 
to the earth, touching it with his 
forehead, nose, hands ’ knees, and 
toes; and, whilst thus prostrate, re- 
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peats the thécer, and at least three 
times the fedihéA s when, recover. 
ing himself, and reposing a tew 
moments, seated with his legs 
doubled under his thighs, and his 
hands placed upon them, he again 
repeats the deedbeer. 

«Again he goes through the 
whole ceremony of this prostration ; 
and, replacing his hands upon his 
thighs, recites the teddeer. 

“ These tedious and fatiguing 
forms complete only one red’ ath ; 
and the namaz must be composed 
at least of two, sometimes of six 
or seven, more rek’ aths. 

“At the close of the last rel? 
ah, the salawath is repeated, Alla 
bummé sal? ¢ dla Mahonmed ve’ 
6'a ali AMaloumed hema salité da 
dirahim ve Ga ali dirahtm, Se. 
Oh, my God! give peace to Ma- 
hommed, and to the race otf Ma- 
hommed, as thou hast given peace 
to Abraham, and to the race of 
Abraham, &e. &c. 

«“ Any one chapter of the Koran 
being then recited, the namaz 1s 
terminated Uy the usual profession 
of the mussuimaua taith, and the 
salutation invariably offered to the 
angels, supposed to be on the right 
and lett hand of each believer of 
Uhre | rophet, isan’ aun alezkum ve 
sahimeth’ ullah. ‘Vo thee be the kiss 
he mIwerey ot God. 
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him even by acci- 
dent ; should he be so far forget- 
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“as en 
tion to be drawn off by anv occur- 
rence=-the mussulmaun ts enjoin- 
ed to renew Ris prayers from the 
bey mums, as rendered trurtless 
and unworthy by such circum- 
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I cannot forbear mentioning how 
very different are my ideas respecte 
ing a mussulmaun’s devotions, ee 
ther in or out of the mosque, from 
those which Mr. Dallaway has et 
pressed on the subjec Ds 

vs This gentleman, having re 
marked that, ‘in the mosque of Sul. 
‘taun Ahmed, the windows, cop. 
* sisting of many small pieces of 
‘stained glass, thickly studded, 
‘have a singular richness, and 
‘teach light to counterteit a gloom 
‘of the most pleasing effect,’— 
adds, * How much that influence 
‘over the mind is heightened ig 
‘christian churches by the full 
‘choir or decent ceremonies, will 
‘be felt in these temples of Ma. 
‘hommed, in which are seen only 
‘2 few devotees writhing them. 
‘selves in distorted attitudes, and 
‘ drawling out portions of the Ko 
¢ ran with equal loudness and dis 
‘ cordance !—Here we meet with 
‘no concomitant idea; and the 
‘Jater mosques have little to d- 
‘stinguish them from a. spacious 
‘saloon, if we could imagine them 
attached to an imperial palace ot 
correspondent extent and magal- 
‘ ficence.’ 

“« | confess, that I think neither 
the Turks nor their mosques ment 
these animadversions, which, even 
were they correct, would, in a 
certain degree, be applicable t 
or recoil upon, the Chnsuans; 
since the principal and most superb 
mosque was absolutely a christian 
church, and many of the later 
miosques are imitations of its ar 
chitectural proportions: nothing 
can exceed the serious and devout 
deportment of individuals at prayers 
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biches: that some of the imaums 
may be drawlers, or may have ap- 
peared to drawl out the sentences 
of the Koran to Mr. Dallaway, 
for whose enlightened judgment 
and scientific work I have the 
ereatest respect, I can readily con- 
ceive; there are dratvlers, we all 
know, amongst the ministers of 
evety religion; but the want at 
power in declamation has been 
often accompanied by the most 
decent attachment to the principles 
and practices of piety: that con- 
temptible endeavours are made to 
interest the uninformed multitude 
by the whirling dervish, or the 
elf-persecuting santon, I allow ; 
jut have we not amongst the chris» 
tians our flagellants and our jump- 
ers? The little ornamented mosque, 
the insulated individual duties of 
every mttssulmaun in the absence 
¢ the imaum, and the unassisted 
eforts of the priest when present, 
appear to me (with all deference 
toMn Dallaway) well adapted to 
the homage they humbly offer to 
the Omnipotent Being, however 
erroneous may be the medium 
through which it is presented. I 
teel persuaded that simplicity, in 
those sublime acts of devotion which 
aise the mind to the Deity, and 
profound silence on the part of all 
but the minister, impress a cons 
fregation with sensations more con- 
genial to the duties of religion, 
than those ceremonies in which the 
choir and congregation assist ; the 
mind, disturbed from its object 
‘ven in the act of singing soln 
% repeating responses, is almost 
unavoidably more attentive to the 
‘“companying music of precision 
f replication, than to the divine 
znd Mportant subject which claims 
*S peculiar and exclusive care; 
nif =,"cformed church considers 
1808 ing made essential ad- 


vances towards a more rational 
system of divine worship, in as 
much as it has departed from the 
gewgaw ceremonies of the catholic 
religion. 

“ The sangiac shcreeff, or sacred 
banner under which Mahommed 


fought, increasing the number of 


his ptoselytes, and vanquishing the 
hosts of his enemies, is preserved 
with ceremonious care in the se- 
raglio, and never divested of the 
forty splendid coverings which en- 
velop it, unless the sultaun or the 
vizeer azem take the field in per 
son—I[t is then hoisted in front of 
the head-quarters of the army, and 
serves aS an incentive to mus- 
sulmaun valour and mussulmaun 
cruelty. 

«The superstitious devotion paid 
to it is not the only instance ot the 
Turks’ credulity in regard to relics, 
although the reliance which they 
implicitly place in the success of 
every enterprise conducted under 
its auspices, may be superior to 
the hopes they entertain through 
any other medium.—Nor 1s the 
sangiac schereeff the only object 
traced to the same origin, and 
esteemed with the same enthusiasm, 
which is preserved in the seraglio. 
The hercah y schereeff, or sacred 
robe of the prophet, is another 
relic entitled to the pious mussul- 
maun’s veneration; and 2{ a cer- 
tain time, during the Ramazaun, 
is also exposed with peculiar cere- 
monies. 

“ The celebrated eastern port 
Krab Ebn Zepheer is said to have 
compesed a poem of great sub- 
limity, in which he extolled, in 
terms scarcely inferior to each 
other, the attributes of the Al- 
mighty and the glory of Mahom- 
med. For this species of blas- 
phemy the prophet invested him 
with the black camlet rebe he wore, 
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and which is now considered of holy 
origin and extraordinary virtue. 

‘ This pre ious article, accord- 
lng to the Turks, was purchased 
from the children of Keab Ebn 
Zepheer; and after having de- 
scended trom the Ommiades to the 
Abassides, was discovered at Catro 
with the holy barner.—Forty co- 
verings of the richest stutfs are cm- 
ployed also, to prevent the .detile- 
mentand decay of this important 
relic, which once on!lv in th year 
is publicly exhibited. At this ee 
ne the sultaun, muftee, po 
all the principal otticers about the 
seraghoattend ; cachot whom! kisses, 
with profound respects the robe, 
which 1S, afier each time, wiped 
with a new se handkerchiet by 


} 


} - P 
Te sebe df 7 oxe » OF SWoO) le-bearer, 


who is provided with 
these handkerclucts tor 
pose. The salutes bem termt- 
nated, the 1 nuftee and the | 

cipal emeer wash the part of the 
cloth which has been SO kissed, 
with water in a large silver bason. 
— This water is then distingutshed 
as *the water of the sacred robe,’ 
and distributed by the a tagees 
{who are cthcers of the serag ha), 
10) all the sultuuns and nobles, male 


and female, Who Dbave assisicd af 
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practised im the seragho, upon 


displaying tlie hercalh.y schereea. 


“In the sepulchral ch; ipel of 
M: thommed the Second j ‘S preserved 
one of the teeth of M.) chommed, 
and another in the scraglio, which 
are both exposed curing Rama. 
Zaun. 

“« Part of tl Prophet's beard, 
some Vases, urms, and other ar. 
ticles, belong: i” to, or whan been 
used bs him, are ver erated with 
great respect by oy habitants af 
Const intinople ; ana; in the m mau- 
“I leum of Lynb is a stone with the 

Upon it, which 
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effected by Mahommed himself 
ts i. 
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soon alter his ap tleship. 

“There are also various relies 
of Fiu Bekcery ove of the caliphs, 
and the turban of Omar, which 
are examined with peculiar delight 
by the ‘Turks. But their reg wand 
tor all these relics is not an act ot 
devotion; it 1s merely a kind of 
respectful homage: and what will 
be thought e xtr, vordinary is, that 
in Consta uitinople e only are any 
the m ti » be tound. 

“ The estimation in which mus 
sulmauns hold J; CuaRist, a 
whom they o~ IVS ty eik with re. 
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«The caliph scrupled to give 
up this precious object, of his own 
quthority, and thought proper to 
assemble an extr aordinary council 
of the ulemah, whose anan imous 
consent he judged indispensable 
before he acceded to the wishes 
of the emperor. The relic, how- 
ever, was, after great debates, de- 
hivered to the ambassador, and be- 
came the price of the release of 
many mussulmaun prisoners then 
languishing i in confinement at Con- 
stant inople. 

“Funeral ceremonies are per 
formed by the imaums with great 
solemnity, and attended by the re- 
lations and friends of the deceased ; 
observing that, in general, males 
only accompany men, and females 
women, excepting those men nes 
cessarily employed im the service. 

«Tris an established custom to in- 
ter the dead within a tew hours atter 
dissolution, having previously sha- 
ved the body, and washed it with 
milk and water, or water alone. Itis 
then placed upon a bier, the face 
uncovered, and carried, the head 
foremost, with hasty steps to the 
grave. This celerity pi ‘oceeds from 
id ide uy that if the deceased has 
merited the bliss which awaits the 
te believer, not an instant should 
te iost in conveying him to the ce- 
metery; and should it be other- 
Wise, its incumbent upon all good 
mussulinauns to disengage them- 
-ageah as speedily as possible from 
he service of the wicked. 

“Tris held meritorious to assist 
n bearing the dead to the place of 
Mterment ; and it is therefore usual 
fer individuals of all ranks to ten- 
~ their support upon meeting 

funeral procession. But these 
ons of lices are not performed ab- 
mee irom a disinterested mo- 
“we; the prophet has declared in 
% Koran, ¢ That whoever shall 
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‘¢ arty a dead body forty paces to- 
‘wards the grave will thereby ex- 

€ priate a great sin;’ and, in conse- 
quence of that asstirance, no Ma- 
hommedan, who has the least re- 
gard for the future welfare of his 
soul, will lose such favourable and 
frequent opportunities of absolu- 
tion. Even during the plague, t the 
subjugating opinion of predestina- 
tion blunts every apprehension of 
danger ; and the most devout mus 
sulmaun first places himself under 
the bier at the right shoulder of 
the deceased, then passes to the 
left: when trom fativue he is ine 
clined to change, he removes to 
the right foot, and afterwards to 
the lett. 

All the dead are placed in the 
grave with the right side turned in 
the direction of Mecca; and, as 
soon as the ceremony of interment 
is concluded, the imaum, seated 
with his legs bent under his thighs, 
repeats a short prayer: he en 

-alls the deceased three times by 
his name, mentioning also that of 
his mother ; but without the smalls 
est allusion to that of his father. 
What will be considered as in- 

finitely more extraordinary is, that 
should the imaum be ignorant of 
the name of the mother, it is usual 
for him to substitute that of Mary, 
in honour of the Virgin! provided 
the deceased be a male; and that 
of Eve, in case the deceased be 
female, in honour of the common 
mother of mankind. This custom 
is so invariable, that, even at the 
interment of the sultauns, it is not 
neglected ; the imaum bers out, 
Oh Mu: staphah !—-Son of Mary ! 
or, On Fatimah !— wer Ane hter of 
Eve! 

és Immediately afterwards he re- 

peats a prayer, ¢ -alled telkeen; which 

consists of the following words: 

¢ Remember the moment of thy 
[2 . leaving 
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* leaving the world, in making this 
* professionot faith. Certainly there 
*is no God but God. He ts one, 
and there is no association in him. 
Certainly Mahommed is the pro- 
phet of God !—Certainly paradise 
is real—Certainly the resurrection 
is real—Certainly the day of judg- 
ment is real~—it is indisputable— 
Certainly God will bring to lite 
the dead, and make them leave 
their graves.—Certainly thou hast 
acknowledged God for thy God, 
* —IJslamism for thy religion—Ma- 
hommed tor thy prophet—the 
Koran for thy priest—the sanc- 
tuary of Mecca for thy Kibla, and 
the faithtul for thy brethren— 
* God is my God—there is no other 
* God but He—He is the master 
‘of the august and sacred throne 
of heaven—O Mustaphah (or any 
other name)! say that God is thy 
God (which the imaum repeats 
three times)—Say there is no 
other God but God (also repeated 
three times)—Say that Mahom- 
med is the prophet of God—that 
thy religion is Islamism—and that 
thy prophet is Mahommed, upon 
whom be the blessing of salva. 
tion, and the mercy ot the Lord 
—QO God, do not abandon us!’ 
After this ejaculation the ceremony 
is concluded by a chapter of the 
Koran, and the party returns home. 
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No weeping or external signs ot 


distress are observable at a muse 
sulmaun tuneral; unlimited sub- 
mission and pious resignation to 
the decrees of Providence aretaught 
them, as acceptable to God; re- 
pung at the acts of lis divine will 
4) impious, as unavailing. 

“ The cemeteries or burial- 
grounds are of consideral@e extent, 
on the outside of the towns, and 
planted with cypress trees, which 
add a solemnity to the scene. ‘The 
giaves are not dug deep; but se- 
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parated from each other carefy 
that two bodies may not be placed 
together, lhe earth is raised, to 
prevent an unhallowed foot from 
treading upon It; and instead of g 
plain Hat stone being placed over 
it, one which is perforated ip the 
centre 1s Most commonly used, to 
allow of cy press-trees or odoriferous 
herbs being planted immediatelr 
over the corpse. Occasionally a 
square stone, hollowed out, and 
without a cover, is preferred; which 
being filled with mould, the trees 
or herbs are cultivated in it. At 
the head of the tomb, an erect 
pillar of wood or stone, capped 
with a carved representation of the 
turban worn by the deceased, fre. 
quently indicates his rank and qua. 
lity. A smaller pillar is often placed 
at the foot ; and en one or both of 
them tuscriptions sometimes explain 
his name and tamily, or publish to 
posterity his virtues and his ho- 
nours. ‘The tomb-stones of the 
women are without turbans or of 
nament. 

« There is something peculiarly 
affecting: in those visits to the graves 
ot departed parents, children, re 
lations, and triends, which mus 
sulmauns seldom neglect. Persons 
may be hourly observed in the ce- 
meteries, piously and solitarily re 
peating prayers to the throne at 
mercy in behalf of their deceased 
Ct minect LOTS, and continuing to their 
ashes those acts of respect and ten- 
der regard which even death itself 
has not had the power to terminate. 

“Jn times ot plague, nowwith 
standing the horrible extent of Ms 
ravages, No precautions are rey 
to prevent infection ; and such 8 
the effect of a full confidence ™ 
the system of predestination, t 
the ‘lurks do not hesitate to att 
the dead on these melancholy 0 


casions to the grave. This rd 
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lential malady depopulates whole 
greets, Without exciting the mus- 
wimaun’s application to any me- 
dicinal assistance: nor does the 
public misery draw the attention 
of the priesthood so far as to im- 
duce them to offer up prayers to 
heaven for its discontinuance, ntil 
the number of deceased which pass 
at one (only) of the gates of the 
city (the gate of Adrianople) ex- 
ceeds, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, one thousand. When so 
dreadful a conviction of the city’s 
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calamity takes place, the mosques 
resound with religious solicitations 
for divine clemency; which are 
continued until the malignancy of 
the fever is evidently diminished, 
This happy change is seldom pro- 
tracted after the cooling breezes of 
autumn have been felt ; and in the 
southern parts of Syria the inha- 
bitants are persuaded, that, from 
the festival of St. John, the 24th 
June, the illness invariably sub- 
sides.’”’ 
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[ From the Same. ] 


“ STRONG desire to observe 

the first dawn of improve- 
ment in a country recently subju- 
gated by the victorious Catharine, 
and which, after a lapse of two 
centuries, had again fallen under 
the authoritative imfluence of a 
christian povernment, induced me 
toaccompany the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, my companions, in their 
journey to the Crimea. The sea- 
sn Was so tar advanced, that it 
was thour!it more advisable to tra- 
vel through Walachia and Molda- 
Via, than to confide again in the 
cement which had so much dis- 
{ppointed our expectations formed 
a Smyrna. 

“To the liberality and_polite- 
ness of sir Robert Ainslie the ladivs 
were indebted ‘or a carriage, which 
could contain themselves und their 
uncle; Mr. R. (an artist who had 
attended sir Richard Worsley on 
hus tour through the Lev int) and 
myself proceeded on horseback. 
We set out early ; and in the even- 
mg halted at a village, where we 
‘ound a Grecian princess and her 


retinue on their road to Jassi. So 
favourable an opportunity of tra- 
velling in security induced Mr. R. 
to join the princess’s party, and he 
therefore separated from us. 

« The second day convinced me, 
as well as my companions, of the 
impossibility of following the route 
we had chosen; we met with the 
stone-causeway said to have been 
made by Constantine, upon which 
we had many miles to continue, 
The removal of large stones in va- 
rious places had formed holes ot 
such considerable depth, that the 
passage of the carriage was wholly 
obstructed; and in endeavouring 
to vanquish these impediments, 
the wheels and every part of it 
were soon broken to pieces: we 
found ourselves, therefore, most 
uncomfortably situated, at many 
miles distance from any village 
where assistance could be procured ; 
and. however inconvenient, the 
only mode of extrication that pre- 
sented itself, was to walk to the 
sheres of the sea of Marmora, and 
return by boat to Constantinople. 
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This was put in execution, leaving 
the bageage to the care of the 
drivers who were hired from that 
city. 

«“ After a march of about twelve 
miles we reached a fisherman’s vil- 
lage, which furnished us with a’ 
boat ; and by the exertion of four 
able rowers durig ten hours, we 
suceceded in landing once move at 
the stairs of ‘Tophana. 

“ Disappointed of examining a 
country which has been since vie 
sited by a lady, whose eminent 
rank in life even receives embel- 
kishment from her liberal enliyhten- 
ed mind, and whose elegant ac- 
complishments attract all taste and 
science within the sphere of her 
influence, I determined to return 
to Smyrna, and trom thence pro- 
ceed through that part of Asia 
Minor which appeared to me to 
have been the least frequented by 
modern travellers. 

“The prevalence of northerly 
winds allowed me to hope for a 
more prosperous and expeditious 
passage than that which I expe- 
rienced on coming from Smyrna 
to Constantinople; and elated with 
the prospect of revisiting my friends 
there in three days, according to 
the assurances of my ‘Turkish com- 
mander, a berth-place, not larger 
than a hen-coop, and nearly of 
the same shape, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather upon 
the deck of the boat in which I en- 
gazed my passage, appeared to 
me a trifling inconvenience. A 
few cold tongues and hardsboiled 
eges | thought sufficient store for 
an excursion which could last but 
for a few days, if we were favour- 
ed by steady and propitious gales. 

“ The security with which I 
pleased myself, however, soon prov- 
ed fallacious; nor was this the only 
circumstance which created un- 


easimess in my mind, and tanghe 
me the necessity of exercising 4 
greater degree of prudence belurs 
areca a vovage at SCA, 25 
well as of placing much Jess reliance 
upon the stability of winds, and 
the assurances of mortals, wher 
the variability of the former and 
the folly of the latter were equally 
evident, _A man whom I had ob 
served lying on the aftermost part 
ot the deck, covered with much 
clothing, died about mid-day on 
the third from our departure, and 
} was ereeted with the additional 
intellizence of the p! one heme 
the cause of his dissolution. The 
face and fauces of the deceased 
were much swollen; anda Greek, 
mv fellow-passen ge Ty assured ne 
that he had seen tumors under the 
arms when the body was removed 
for burial I contess I did not 
think it prudent or requisite to con 
vince myself of the fact by exami. 
ation; but precautions, nnustal 
among the Turks, were certainly 
taken in undressing the deceased; 
for which purpose two only of the 
crew approached him. We landed 
as soon as possible near a small vile 
lage to inter the corpse ; and, as 
soon as the ceremony wa’ tinished, 
the few who had accompanied % 
returned to the boet. 

“ In the course of the night we 
avain made sail, and, in spite ot 
baffling winds, were the next morte 
ine in sight of the island of Mar. 
mort, which is the largest of a 
cluster near the northern extremly 
of the Dardane les, and distant 
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lages, Allona and Arab-Keoi. Here 
we found a safe retreat from the 
boisterous element. 

« With infinite s: itisfaction I per- 
ceived a small Russtan_ briy at 
anchor in the harbour. Her boat 
soon made its appe.tr ince roint vy on 
chore; and the ‘ cht of tw ‘men 
in it Wearing hats was a hip 
prognostic © of the prob. bility that I 

miv t be reheved from the uncom- 
fortable situation in whi ich I found 
myself on board the T ur kish boat. 
My little stock of provisions was 
expended, and for several = 4 ) past 
Jhad eaten only rice and salt fish, 
which I had purchased from some 
of the crew. Added to this, the 
confined space in which | slept, 
and during rain was compelled ‘to 
stay, proved irksome beyond mea- 
sure. “The ungracious treatment I 
experienced in a thousand instances 
from the Turks called forth fre- 
quent exertions of a patience whic h 
daily bécame feeble; in short, every 
thing conspired to induce me to 
remove, and, if possible, embark 
on board the Russian. Prayers 
and entreaties failed in obtaming 
the savage ca/tuun’s boat to put me 
on shore; and it was not till after 
nearly two hours were passed in 
suspense and anxiety that tortune 
presented me ith the means of 
quitting these bar! baring, who re- 

oiced at my uneasiness. A Greek 

at, with four pers: nsinit poing 
on shore, came within hail : thic y 
very civilly rowed tlongside to re- 
eerve me, and at all hazards I quit- 
ted my Gindeeaeis companions. 
© The dimensions of the charm- 
ing island upon which I landed 
mz such as the eve could easily 
embr. ace | SOK mn disc OV \ 44~ d the 
Russian capt. un (by birth a Greek); 
and accosting him in lin a I rancay 
hegrrec d to know his destination, 
candi dy explainin; vy at the same 
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time, that my anxiety to leave the 
Yurks had determined me to soli- 
cit him to receive me on board, 
whatever port he might be bound 
to. With great civility he assured 
me that such accommodations as 
his srnall bark aFrORGe i were per: 
tectly at my ser ice ; that he should 
be truly | happy i in Kavink an Ing 
lishman on board ; and that he 
only regretted it was not in his 
power to offer such procts of his 
regard for my country, and those 
who belonged to it, ; 
ments dictated, ‘here was some- 
thing so powerfully interesting in 
his manner, that had he been on a 
voyage to the Antipedes, 1 should 
certainly have volunteered in the 
service ; but he was most fortunate- 
ly bound to Smyrna, with the in- 
tention of touching in the Dar- 
danelles, i Mitylene, and at Scio. 
Had | fol desous of directing 
his course, I could have point ed 
out none more cong rental to my 
wishes ; and it is 4dificult to con- 
ceive'the arrecable change which: 
took place in my feelings within a 
few hoars. ‘The captain was ac- 
companied by « young Greek, who 
also spoke Ita ian 5 and I found 
my self again trudy amongst chris- 
tians. 

«We paid a visit to the capo, or 
prin ct i) Greek mbhabitant of the 
‘lend ; who c has 3, titable rece Pp tion 
deserves p: ticular mentton. He 
insisted upon our dining rwith lim; 
and, with a Itberality that did ho. 
nour to his feelings, served up 
every aiticle he possessed which he 
thou: tht co wid erat tily our tastes. 
At least sixteen different dishes of 
rice, fish, fowls, mutton, and ve- 
retables, succeeded each other. 
‘They were brought one by one ; 
between each a ‘lass of liqueur or 
Wine Was pres mted ; we were each 
furnished with wooden spoon, 
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and ate from the dishes, as there 
were no plates. The conviviality 
of our host detained us round the 
stool, which served us for a table, 
not less than two hours and a half; 
when the good capo’s spirits being 
ime to a high pitch, he 
urged, per finir la festa, that we 
should drink a bumper of liqueur, 
and then, following his example 
with precision, throw the glasses 
over our heads, and break them to 
pieces: a ceremony we performed 
in compliance with his injunctions, 
but not without reluctance ; after 
which coffee and sweetmeats were 

roduced in abundance; and our 
host accompanied us to the boat, 
where he took an affectionate leave, 
expressing his most cordial wishes 
tor our future happiness. 

“ During our conversation, he 
frequently repeated how ardently 
he ought to hope for a change in 
the goverument of Constantinople ; 
that the cultivation_of his lands, 
and the natural advantages of the 
island, were sych as to supply every 
want, and even lead to indepen- 
dence ; but that the annual extor- 
tions of the Turks rendered all his 
cudeavours fruitless; and the ap- 
prehension of personal chastisement 
or injury, at each of their visits, 
embittered every hour of his ex- 
istence. 

“ Having obtained a small quan- 
tity ot wine, some fowls, eggs, dried 
fish, and vegetables, at a very mo- 
derate price, we quitted the tsland 
in high spirits, and grateful for the 
pleasure we had enjoyed, 

* Inclement weather detained us 
in the harbour for two days on 
board the Russian brig; which I 
contess, with all the advantages of 
comparison, was not very conve- 
nient. The cabin afforded only 
one berth-place, alternately occu- 
pred by the master and mate, who 
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both kept watch. The scanty space 
of flooring between the lockers Was 
all that could be ap Topriated ty 
the young Greek Bi myself; bur 
when the weather permitted, | :». 
moved my quilt to the quarter. 
deck. Nothing could exceed the 
filth and offensive smell of the 
bilge-water; and the apertures 
which were intended for windows 
scarcely gave light enough for us 
to distinguish each other: but still 
it was a comfortable change for 
me; and the well-intended chris. 
tian endeavours of all on board to 
perform any act of kindness over. 
balanced every inconvenience. 

“On the third morning a to- 
lerably fair wind conducted us 
through the Dardanelles, as far as 
Koum Kale, where it was not only 
necessary to anchor, but where also 
the private affairs of the captain 
were likely to detain him for s- 
veral days. 

“I could not resist embracing 
so favourable an opportunity ot 
visiting the Troad, although it was 
evident I should not have sufficient 
time to explore much of that cele- 
brated country, or gratily, to any 
very great extent, my curiosity, 
Unwilling, however, churlishly or 
idly to ts he the whole, because 
J possessed only the means of see- 
ing a part, and hearmg that the 
hot and cold springs, which former 
travellers had visited, were only st 
a distance that might be walked in 
five or six hours, I solicited the 
captain to provide me a faithtul 
guide, and determined to eke 
my object. A Greek, who _ 
fluently the Jingua Franca, readuy 
offered his services; and I found 
him not only cheerful and obliging, 
but also much more intelligent 4s 
a guide than the generality of the 
inhabitants are represented. We 


a dinner with the ¢ap- 
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tin'’s friends, and set out about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, with 
a view of joing the Scamander, 
and proceeding along its banks to 
the celebrated sources near the vil- 
lage of Bounar Bashee. 

‘ During my walk, the emi- 
NENCe’Sy supposed to be the tumuli 
of Patroclus and Achilles, near 
the Sigran promontory, as well as 
chat attributed to Antilochus, were 
plainly discernible ; and in about 
two hours 1 found we had arrived 
athe Xanthus. Wishing to ob- 
verve the canal by which it empties 
itself into the Aégean Sea, I con- 
tinued my Way along for some di- 
sance,and perceived that the stream 
was confined between two banks, 


which are evidently the work of 


wt; and upon returning to the 
angle from whence the canal be- 
gan, I could plainly see that the 
water had been diverted from its 
original course, Which indeed was 
byno means obliterated; and even 
small pools, at short distances, 
xemed to indicate, not only their 
former communication with each 


other, but also with the current of 


the Scamander. 

“Not having any very deter- 
mined plan of survey, I willingly 
attended to the advice of my guide, 
and accompanied him first to the 
~— or seat of the captain 
pashah, situated at a short distance 


from us, and near the village of 


Erkessee Keoi. Here we were treat- 
“with great hospitality by three 
surks servants to the pashah, who 
procured for us an excellent piloh 
or supper, and in their conduct 
were much more civilized than my 
‘newiedge of their countrymen 
Pave me reason to expect: they 

t only permitted us to sleep in 
ve of the outer apartments, but 
‘ven brought me additional cover- 
“gS WO detend me from the celd 
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dew of the night: 2 ctvility so un- 
common, that I can only attribute 
it to their having been previously 
accustomed to bestow similar at- 
tentions, for which they had been 
well rewarded, or trom their be- 
ing more acquainted with chris- 
tians, by having accompanied their 
master on his voyages in the Ar- 
chipelago during the war with 
Russia. 

“They expressed to me their 
great surprise at the christians’ 
visits to that part of the world, 
and requested me to tell them, if 
lately in my country there had not 
been circulated a report of im- 
mense wealth being somewhere 
hidden in or upon the banks of the 
rivers, since all the infidels they 
had seen were solicitous of follow 
ing the streams which flowed 
through the plain. 1 endeavoured 
to persuade them that no such 
idea had actuated my country- 
men, but that we were desirous of 
discovering where a once beautitul 
city had been built, and where 
some considerable battles had been 
fought by the Greeks against their 
enenues, tmhabitants of that city. 
Upon this statement they laugh- 
ed, and, significantly nodding to 
each other, observed, that we must 
be very ignorant indeed of the mat- 
ter to make our researches in that 
part, as the town was situated on 
the coast beyond the streights, and 
was perfectly well known to them, 
being now under the authority of 
their sultaun, and called Lskee 
Stamboul. Upon remarking that 
Eskee Stamboul was not the place 
the christians sought for, they re- 
plied, we might look long enoug 
tor the vestiges of any other, as 
none had assuredly been built near 
where we were ; and adding a few 
compassionate phrases at - b tolly 
of our inconvenient, and to them 
uscless 
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usticss travels, left me with a very 
mean opinion of a christian’s in- 
tellects. 

« For a small present they pro- 
cured me the next morning some 
ecas, bre: id, and two fowls, with 
which provision my guide and T 
proceeded to rejoin t the Scat nander, 
and trace 1 to Its source; from 
whence to the village of Bounar 
Bashee L understood it to be an in- 
pre: ee distance. ‘he country 
through which the path led was 
flat, but on each side many emi- 
nences were visible, and the horizon 
to the south-east was formed by an 
extensive range of Ida's various 
heights. A tew trees, patches of 
shrubs,and underwoodinterspersed, 
relieved the eye, and added their 
slender aid to break in upon the 
msipid sameness of the plain. Af- 
ter a walk of about stx or seven 
miles we passed a mii} 
atierwards my guide conducted me 


through swampy ground and un- 
pleasant paths to a phar well 
or bason, the sides of which were 
supported by pieces of marble and 
stones: ‘I'he water, he assured me, 
was hat during the severity of wm- 
ter: but at the time of my visiine 
it in February wm was ¢ Vt | ial 
A tew willow trees grew near it: 


and sta short distance tome 
ot cold water, hiterine 1) 
rocky grownd, umte, and, afier 
rendering the surface near them 
marshy, gradually extend, and, 
passing through some gardens, jom 
with the water from the warm 
spring, and torm the clear wad 
beautiful Scamander. ‘The bed ot 


the river ts composed of small peb- 


—_—_ 


bles, and the banks are covet 


with verdures but from its dinu- 


nutive breadth, and short cow 
tt must (notwithstanding al the 


has been written relative to i) be 


considered, in respec 
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nitude, as a stream of tele | 
portance, 


lr 


‘The springs are in the neigh. 
sourhoed of toler; ib] v mat cult vs. 
ted grounds, or Turkish gardens, 
where a v ariety of culin lary Vege. 
tables s produced by th e labo: Uts 
ot the inhabitants of the village, 
which 1 Ss dist: nt about half a mie 
A cemetery occupies a space of 
ground on th e eastern side of the 
villave, vhich, with a m Losque of 
mean appearance, and the agah’s 
house, first attracts the traveller's 
attention. We sat down near the 
mosque, and made one of thos 
pleasurable meals at which keen 
appetite and high healt th over-rule 
all desire for delicacies. Our hun. 
ger being satistied, we proceeded 
to a small house in the village, 
where, after some deliberation, the 
master allowed us toremain. Tas 


king advantage of mv guide's : th. 
nce . M i yh rd lef: me to renleni » 
Oy trv k j provi j 1S, | retired 
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annes well provided with rice, &e 


We row beean to prepare our 


evening repact ; and, however the 
art of cor Line may be little under. 
Ste dl bv par) yur riyest® in cone il. 
it is of too much importance t 


. * ohn 
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wholly neu lected bs ) 
perform a yourney mn these couse 
tries, and in the manner I did. | 
have had rene ited occasion t ¢ "s 
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formed the rapid current [ had 
seen, on the casten side ot the 
plain, winding round the hill be- 
tween rocks of considerable eleva- 
tion), at no great distance from 
each other, on the highest part ot 
the hill, three conic mounds of 
earth, resembling those I had be- 
fore noticed near the sea; one of 
them was composed chiefly of 
scones. Rocks of rugged appear- 
ance and considerable height, to- 
gether with the mountains of dda, 
closed the view to the south : but 
turning to the north, nearly the 
whole extent of country to the Hel- 
lespont, the /Egean Sea, with the 
islands of Tenedos, Samothrace, 
kemnos, and Imbros, were visible. 

“ Satisfied with the interesting 

spect, 1 returned to Bounar 
owe where I passed but an in- 
different night with respect to the 
accommodations atforded me. As 
soon as it was light, I bade adieu to 
the uncivilized host, who convinced 
me, by his exactions, that hospt- 
tality had no share in the motives 
which engaged him to permit two 
keupegs (dogs) to sleep in the 
premises which he himself occu- 
pied. 

“Tnow tock my route along the 
bank of the Simicis, without cross- 
ing it at the ford; and leaving it 
om!y to pursue a more direct course, 
or to avoid the marshy spots 
which inter: upted my proceeding, 
at length l came to the ruins ofa 
bridge, which seemed to have been 

uutaccording to a regular s) 
ot architecture, of considerable 
blocks of stone; in the shapin: 
and fashioning of which it was 
eent much art and labour had | 
employed. The river 
60 broad as in many Pp : 
and he low it, at no great dictarce 
from the villace 


- » a wooden bridge 
of Unc: uth 


construction and great 


Jength allows it to be crossed. I 
did not observe the barrow or tue 
mulus which M. Chevalier sup- 
poses may be that of [bus ; and 
agree with him when he says, * It 
‘was even requisite te be as well 
‘accustomed as | was, tothe sizht 
‘ of such monuments, to enable any. 
‘one to distinguish its antient shape 
‘amidst the wreck.’ 

«“ My time not admitting of lon- 
ger delay, and being anxtous to 
rejoin the friendly captain, l made 
the best of my way tothe villaze 
where L had left them, and found 
them well engajred ata dinner, not 
unlike that we had partaken of at 
Avezza. 

* Reflecting upon such, part of 
the Troad as came under my own 
observation, during this hasty and 
immethodical visit, | confess my- 
self strongly prejudiced in favour 
of those hypotheses which monsicur 
Le Chevalier has presented to the 
literary world; and if ever fancy 
has occasionally aided his iaborious 
and assiduous researches, every ad- 
mirer of Llomer and of classic learns 
ine must feel themselves deeply 
indebted to his persevering sprrit 
of inquiry, for those interesting elu. 
cidations which scepticism only can 
wish to deprec hate. 

“Tt appears to me, that no po- 
sition upol rh : pt in could Pose 
sibly be better adapted tor a forte 


fied town than «hit whieh ide 
sieur Le ( hevawer has specitied 5 
and Ue many coincniing circum. 
stances whicl) bring to the recol. 


lection the descriptions Homer has 
recorded of its situation, give a 
Stamp of anthenucity, it may be 
said, to monsicur Cheviier’s cons 
jec ares.——Lisvicimity to the springs, 
wi! ich by most au horsare allowed 
to be the sources of the Scama ider 
the steep projecting declivity to 
the south and south-cast, and its 
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relative bearings to the Simois, as 
well as to the old bed of the Sca- 
mander, all seem to justify his opi- 
nions: and although I confess these 
ideas did not strike me so forcibly 
at the moment, notwithstanding 
the many conversations I had heard 
at Constantinople respecting his 
discoveries ; yet, upon reczlling to 
memory the whole of the scene, 
and attending to the conclusions 
he has drawn, I am firmly per- 
suaded no traveller has so accurate- 
fy described, or so satistactorily 
explained, the appearances which 


still correspond with various parts of 


the Lhad. 

“ Amongst the objections which 
have been stated against monsteur 
Le Chevalier’s explanations, there 
are two which I think may be eastly 
done away. It has been observed 
that Homer, in one place, says, 
that the Greeks were compelled to 
repass the river after the action, 
before they could return to their 
own camp; but that, according to 
Le Chevalier, the course of the 
Scamander is such, that if the camp 
had been placed between it and 
the Simois, near the sea-shore, the 
river would be at a considerable 
distance on the left of the return- 
ing army; and it therefore could 
not have been necessary to repass 
it. This would be perfectly just, 
were we to suppose that the Sca- 
mander flowed through the coun- 
try in the direction in which we 
now see it; but at the time of the 
Trojan war the current was con- 
veved along the old bed, and jom- 
ed the Stmois ; m which case tt 
Operated as a security and impor- 
tant barrier betweenthe armies; and 
when the Greeks proceeded to at- 
tack the Trojans, it became ab- 
solutely requisite to repass the river 
on their return.—If it be urged, 
that Hlomer nowhere mentions that 


the contending armies were aenay: 
compelled to pass the river when 
either party began an attack, may 


it not be supposed that the ad. 


vanced posts of the Greeks, or even 
a considerable portion of their ay. 
my, was encamped on the eastern 
side of the old bed of the Scaman. 
der, when, in case of defeat only, 
this advanced party would find 
itself obliged to repass the river for 
the purpose of joining the main 
body of their countrymen, encamp. 
ed between the west side of the old 
bed and the shores of the Dar. 
danelles? 

“ With regard to the uncertainty 
which many authors have alleged 
respecting the propriety of naming 
that river the Simois, which, taking 
its rise in mount Ida, Hows throug 
the eastern part of the plain, and 
empties itself into the Dardanelles 
between Kazak Limance and Koum 
Kalee, I conceive that the objec- 
tion, grounded upon the circum. 
stance of the present residents in 
the country calling it the Seaman. 
der, may be removed with the 
greatest facility.—It is generally 
allowed that the inhabitants are et 
tremely unintormed, and canscarce- 
ly reply with any share of ratiqnal- 
ty to the various questions with 
which they are assailed.—They are 
campletely unacquainted with the 
geography of the country, and the 
greater part have never seen oF 
heard of the plain of Troy.—lt Is 
true, they call the river which runs 
near their village the Scamander ; 
but is it not probable that the name 
was given to this part ot the sumo 
il consequence of the junction of 
the Scamander, which, m ts ot 
einal course, took place at a very 
short distance from the villages 
continuing its current [0 the Dar- 
danelles? and that, during 4 long, 
period of ignorance, the name * 
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the Scamander being most fre- 
quently used by the residents to 
entity that part of the stream 
between the junction and the 
sreights, and the communication 
between the two rivers being at- 
terwards totally obliterated, “they 
have transferred thé name of Sea- 
mander to the whole of the river 
Simois, and thus propagated the 
error which has led to perplexity ? 

« Something similar to this has 
taken place with respect to the 
river Ganges in the East Indies, 
which, in its course to thesea, unites 
its waters with the river Hoogly. 
—The Hoogly loses itself in the 
bay of Balasore ; but not one per- 
son amongst 2 thousand (e xcept 
mariners) supposes that, im pro- 
ceeding to Calcutta, he is not to 
goup the Ganges trom Balasore 
roads; whereas he feally proceeds 
on the Hooely, and does not enter 


the Ganges until the junction of 


the two rivers, which takes place 
much above the city of Calcutta. 
“From the site of old ‘Troy, 
confining our ideas to the appear- 
ance of the country, there is no- 
thing to deserve the praise of pic- 
turesque beauty or intere sung Va- 
nety: a flat, aa in some places 
marshy, extent of ground, sur- 
rounded for the most part with 
ulls of n great magn itude or 
pleasing form, th ose elevations which 
are considered as tumuli, a few 


scattered villages, together with 
the streams of the Scamander and 
Simois, form the whole of the pic+ 
ture.—Nature has not enriched the 
view with scenery of lofty woods 
or enchanting dales; nor has art 
contributed her portion of embel- 
lishment, by adding the party-co- 
loured soil and regular intersec- 
tions of systematic cultivation: here 
no flocks wander over the flowery 
heath, no herds proclaim the riches 
of the husbandmen ; all is ina state 
of impoverishment, degradation, 
and abandonment ! 

“To what reflections may not 
the thinking mind be brought by 
dwelling upon the reverse’ which 
has been here effected! Only three 
thousand years ago, a period of in- 
significance W hen compared to eter- 
nity, upon this spot rose the mae 
jestic pile which inclosed the beauties 
ot Helen! Here the splendour of 
a court consisted in its jae $ the 
renown of a country in the wisdom 
ot its governors! Here an innu- 
merable population enjoyed the 
b slessings of a favoured clime, and 
fought the battles of a favoured 
home! Here not one stone marks 
the residence of Priam! scarcely a 


vestige remains of the labours of 


his subjects! and so compl icly 
annihilated is every trace of his 
city, that doubts have even been 
entertained of its having ever ¢x- 
isted !”” 
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URING the Famili: wity with 

which I visited signor R. 
became acquainted with a Greek 
bishop, whose residence Was ee 


wrally in Georgia. He was upon 


o 
J 


[From the Same. } 


his return to Teflic, and spoke of 
the country and manners of the 
inhabitants in a way that inflamed 
my curiosity, and tempted me to 
court his acquamtance. An ine 

clinution 
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clination to garrulity ——— him 
fatiyuing to ~m: iny of his hearers ; 
it was easy, therefore, for me, by 
sacrificing a little time and atten- 
tion, to win his good will; and I 
found myself in a few evenings in- 
timate enough to hint at my de- 
sire to accompany him to Georgia. 
The satistaction he manifested at 
my communication was flattering ; 
and in order to strengthen my in- 
clination for the journey, he launch- 
ed out into the most extravagant 
praises of T'etlis, the beauty ‘and 
engaging manners of its inhabit. 


ants, his intimacy ‘vith prince Hera. 


: ~ * . . 
clius, and the favourable reception 
’ ® eh . 

he would ensure me at the court. 
i | * Se ae Sage 
Lhere tequired no further induce. 
ment than what I alrcady felt; 
our arrangements were soon mute. 


wry . 
Phe brs shop kindly enered me the 


fixed tor our departure. 

“ Ali the hopes and expectations 
I had so fondly cherished were 
soon destroyed, [ntelligc nee ar- 
rived that the pashabiie of Eize- 
rum was in astate of insurrection, 
and to travel through that sob of 
the country was thereiore pumprac.- 
ticuble 3 to 4 ease Kurdestann 
was still m: lanverous; and | the 


use of a hor se 3 and the day was 


hish. p. having determined to post- 
one ius return to y Georgia, left 
Aleppo for the south of Syrta. 

“ i had scarcely tinie to lament 
m.y esa] pr Intre ca before a cle 
Cumsance, as UNcapecicd as CX- 
tracidnary, demanded all my at- 
. ntton. A gentleman, in whose 

mily Po had passed almost every 
ir, excepting those devoted to 
my engarcements with signor and 


SY hora R. U4 niided tO me, unde 


1 ’ as . . 7 
the seal ot secrecy, his intention of 


pro eeding to India. 
6 Phe urgency cf his affairs come 
elled h: im to de termine U pe lh Is; \Vv- 


ing the dangers of the Desert at 


Journey across 


the Deserr. 


a season the most unfavourable f for 
passing it, and to take ady, antage 
ot 2 small cararan the en is rming 


for Bassorah; but one hing wa 


indispensable to the com ples tion of 


his plany—a friend in an he 
could confide, and throngh whom 
all necessary arranzements co id 
be made. His uniform § kindpe 
and hospitality had already leak 
ed me to him and his amily, He 
new my rea tiness to en page in 
any journey that should be pro. 
p sed, by the desire T had UX POSS. 
ed of travelling with the Creek 
bishop 3 and he felt persuaded {] 
may add) t that his secret intrusted 
to me would 
sé rved. 
* One evenme, therefore, after 
pper, we retired to his library; 
where he imparted to me his project, 
with a candour that gained my 
esteem, and with an affecting dis 
closure of circumstances that in 
terested my finest teelin: a akiz 4 
me by the hand, he neluded in 
these words: * Now, my dear sr, 
‘atter what IT have told yon, wil 
. yi u venture toaccon! 


} . sr ‘> 1 in 
c 4 ic pourn \y5 ana Let I 
1 


Invi lab} \ pres 


- 


‘inuture mappimess ¢ 
ve en, Se ; 
‘ TAmMuy t® » OUT 1! ‘ i B/ e \ ue 
é 4 


’ - " »w? 
¢ Out Vou i dare not Unpecr tat lie 


“ T promised, without hesitation 
p: 
to attend him, and, by every ¢m 


to mit Vd e 


deavour in my power, ‘ 

hy 1s Anxiety. ‘We oparated 5 and 
the next mornit x finally AUTUSMEL 
every thing that was required for 


‘yr Y ; ". 4 


the pros cuti ) ray | OUT Pian 

respectable friend undertook % 
make the necessary agrecment Wit 
the schaik cf the caravan; and in 
. anh aniliGts 


less than ten days the mercadne 
camcis, and ouards, were all a 
lected at a short distance’! pe 
gates of the town, where we jou 
them at ten 0 ‘clock ¢ at night. of 

, srried to one 
“ My. li. Was eer eee te *: 
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che most beaut iful and most amia- 
ble women, ‘such as youthful pocts 
‘fancy when they love, by whom 
he had two daughters ; ; the eldest 
about seven, the youngest little 
more than two years of age. J’o 
leave them all, and visit « far di- 
sant, and to him a new country, 

without bearing about him some 
portion of his treasure, was to my 
frend impossible; he therefore 
pleaded with his lovely wiie, and 
obtained a peluctant acquiescence 
to his taking with him the eldest. 

« Marianne was a child of un- 
common quickness of comprehen- 
sion,and of most ! etentive memory. 
Atthe tender age of seven years 
she spoke fluently the Arabic, 
a French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish languages. Her manners were 
sotillarh envaging ; and, in com- 
mon with a!l who knew her, 1 
soonfelt myseli much attached to 
ber. How infinitely more dear to 
me became this sweet companion of 
m) suiferings w iil e reasily I ir ieved 
Mr. H. 
til Marianne, nn elf, oa ‘ an 
Armenian servant named Joannes. 


Our party consisted of 


“Thy —_ “ — . 
sic ! ‘ division (') bale’ Uctiacie 


Wwuch many were C 
} ' . . a 9 . ° 
Cad, souumng us before we took our 
Fal 4 cles ul ! 
ssdcckl Uc}. wore, tne who. idl mbet 
Tivae } = 1X - 
approached two } undred. 
t the ruards were cer- 
a all 7 r » 4 an 
; N Caled rafferksy WhO ate 
Arabs Oi aéTrous traby » UPON the 
) yt, with who m the hes { schiaix 
@ a caravan enters into an ayree- 
Mene ), } ra 
— tuat they may accompany 
“Mon the journey, and protect 
“um from being attacked or plun- 
re by any purt ty belonging to 
try! re. 


i .* . 
Mone V ’ . 
WN Chi we i 2¢ ?} yart ec 
i 
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belonging to tribes, meet with 
others who are not classed amongst 
their triencls, hostalitte S commence . 
is underthe 
protection of either, it depends 
upon the superiority of numbers, or 
success in the fight, with waom it 
may remain. It frequent y hap- 
pens, however, that rat her than 
hazard a battle, a compromise 
takes place, and a tribute is paid 
for the goods; which are then 
permuted tO pass Ove! the territan y 
of the tribe who pretend to the sos 
verejgnty. 

To participate nore secure 
in fx profits which commercial 
adventures across the Deser p 
sent to the Arnbs, Mtv, per 
haps the greater part ot the tribes, 
station at Aleppo, as well as at 
other cities trom whence caravans 


aud whea merchandize 


Vy 


Ce 


usually take their departure, some 
of their own pe ple, expr omy to 
act as7 eek ° Thes e ratleeks car- 
ry with them the distinguishing 


flac of their tribe, and wonder fa- 
vour of it safety 1S ensured. lt 

therefore customary tor the princi- 
pal schaix of a caravan to hire as 
WwUAY ratteek belong r Oo those 
LIS (pt -ovided 
), us he judges 
. proba je he may meet with on 
his route ; and he cautiously avoids 
the territory or wells w 
sumes those untriendly parties may 
be stationed trom whose tribe he 
has no ratteek. 

“it is d 

any other law by which the peo- 
pie of the Desert seem to be ree 
gulated than that of superiority in 
point of numbers ; tor, as they have 
no fixed place of residence, it is 
natural to suppose there can be no 
territ jane lumits to any particular 
trib O precisely mists as to ad- 
z : of a tax for possessing thea ; 
ated 


ine “ult To unde! sacncl 
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and it appears; therefore, that the 
mere chance of falling in with an 
interior force constitutes the right 
of exacting tribute, or, in the true 
spirit of plunderers, a right of 
scizure. Whatever may be the 
standard by which they establish 
their privileges, the result is the 
same; and a caravan can only be 
preserved by the power of arms, 
or the protection of a raffeek. 

“ Camels alone are employed to 
convey the goods, water, and, in 
general, travellers; but Mr. H. 
determined to take with us a horse 
of great value, to which he was 
partial; and a machine, called 
mohuffah, was titted up for com- 
mon use; ‘This is tor'med of two 
boxes, 2bout four feet in length, 
and eighteen or twenty inches in 
breadth. One of these is slung on 
each side of the camel; and, by 
means of uprights or posts fixed at 
the outside corners, a canvass co- 
vering is thrown over them, and 
shades the travellers trom the ex- 
treme heat of the sun. 

*“ 'l‘o render this machine more 
commodious, the boxes are nearly 
filled with mattresses; but the 
movements of the camel prevent 
all comtort; and every time the 
tore-teet of the animal come to the 
ground, the shock ts similar to that 
which is experienced in the bow of 
a vessel when labouring against 
a head-sea; and ina few hours | 
was so bruised, that I quitted the 
mohattuh, and ever afterwards, 
even wheu the heat was 2lmost in- 
supportable, preferred walking. 

« ‘The provident care of Mr. H. 
had induced him to pack up avery 
excellent tent, some wines, liqueurs, 
butter, and a variety of dried ar- 
ticles; not forgetting a quantity 
of vinegar, alum, and a pair of 
bellows, for the purpose of purify. 
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mig the bad water we had reach: 
to expect. 

“ The tenderest adieus being 4 
thousand times repeated, andathow: 
sand promises, whispered through 
tears and sighs, that testified py 
deepest distress, one part of this 
amiable family tore itself away 
from the other. 

“ "The water which we took with 
us Was preserved in skins and lea. 
thern bottles ; but; from their be. 
ing new, they communicated a dis: 
azreeable taste, and we were glad 
to fill them again at the first well 
we came to. 

“ We began our march at 2 
quarter past eleven o'clock on the 
might of the eighth June 1786; 
Marianne and myself on the mo- 
haffah, Mr. H. on horseback, and 
Joannes on a camel. We travelled 
till eight o’clock the next morning, 
and then stopped near afew Arabs’ 
huts, at a place called Garebooz, 
three hours from the village of 
Geeboul. Our principal employ- 
ment, during the two days we te 
mained here, consisted im arran 
ging our stock, and dividing it 1 
to such portions as might from time 
to time be opened without endar- 
gering the whole. Here we were 
soined by several camels and tra 
vellers ; and TMany Arabs, armed 
with Jances, came amongst Us 
From one of them we bougat 4 
youny hare; and trom those who 
lived in the tents we procured bot 
yaourt and milk. We observed 
sever! ferbo, or Desert rats but 
could not catch any.—Mr. H. and 
Marianne slept on two — 
beds, and I on a thin mattress 
on the ground. A fine westerly 
breeze prevailed constantly duriag 
the night ; the thermometer at three 
o’clock P. M. rose to eighty-cight 


enheit 
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u The face of the country ex- 
hibited a plain surface of sand, li- 
mited only by the natural horizon, 
excepting Where a few inconside- 
rable elevations occasioned a gen- 
de waving in the line. ‘To the 
F.N.E. of us the ground was co- 
seed with a whitish salt, which 
gave it the appearance of water ; 
nor could I persuade myself it was 
otherwise, until a near approach 
explained the nature of the decep- 
tion, This place is weil known, 
in¢ called * The Salt Lakes near 
Hagler.” Hagleer was former- 
ly a village, of which the ruins 
one remain; but as good water 
to be found in abundance, we 
topped the next morning to com- 
plete a stock suthcient for three 
days. 

“ Our usual mode of proceeding 
was to set out about two o’clock in 
the morning, and continue travel- 
img antil nine, ten, or eleven, when 
an encampment was formed for 
the day; but it several times oc- 
earred that we were obliged to 
goon until hve or six o’clock in the 
evening ; and the fatigue of those 
days is not easy to be described. 

“The tent, arms, horse, bag- 
Rage, and all the travellers, were 
placed in the center of the encamp- 
ment, formed when we halted, sur- 
munded by the bales of merchan- 
ese, and these avain encircled by 
tae camels; which, to prevent their 
straying, have one of their fore- 
ees ted up. Whenever there is 
ee for them, and this frequent- 
y occurs, they are allowed to graze 
until sun-set; at which time the 
keepers collect them together by a 
particular call, not unlike that of 
a ee and secure them in 

Th. “a . ove mentioned. 

é; Arst occupation, after com- 
my fo the ground, is to procure 


COtiea . ..« “wie 
“whee; and this is done in a mane 
1803. 
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ner somewhat peculiar. Almost 
over the whole Desert may be 
found dried camels’ dung, which 
serves the Arabs for fuel. A small 
quantity is immediately collected, 
and lighted by means of a fungus, 
called by the French amedou, with 
which every Arab is provided, and 
which, upon the smallest spark 
elicited from flint and steel, takes 
fire. The coffee, ground or beaten 
to an impalpable powder, is pre- 
served closely pressed down in a 
wooden box, and the quantity re- 
quired for use is scraped from the 
surface by means of a wooden 
spoon. ‘lwo small coffee-pots are 
employed : in one is boiled the wa- 
ter, generally mixed with the re- 
maining coffee of a former meal ; 
in the other is put the fresh pow- 
der, which is sometimes placed 
near the fire to become heated be- 
fore the boiling water is added to 
it. The mixture is then boiled two 
or three times, taking care to pour 
a few drops of cold water upon it 
the last time, or to place a cloth 
dipped in cold water over it: it is 
then allowed to subside, and af- 
terwards poured into the coffee-pot 
which contained only the boiling 
water, or served out without any 
farther precaution: thick coffee not 
being so much disliked amongst the 
Turks and Arabs as in our draw- 
INg-rOONAS. 

“ Atter the solace of coffee, a 
few hours repose, during the heat 
of the day, is indulged in by all 
hut those who keep guard, and 
the scouts, who are invariably di- 
spatched where any apprehensions 
are entertained of enemies or un- 
known straggling parties of Arabs 
being in the neighbourhood. Not 
unfrequently the scouts are sent for- 
ward to reconnoitre the ground 
near the wells where it is intended 
to halt; and upon their report de. 
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pends the execution of the schatk’s 

plans. Whenever it proves un- 
cache that is, when the wells 
are surrounded by enemies, the 
route is immediately changed, and 
a hasty departure indicates the 

robable danger of a meeung. 

hese circumst: inces are OCC: asion- 
ally th € CA2use of great distiess du- 
ring the summer months; when 
many of the wells bemg dry, there 
are fewer resources, and of course 
at greater distances from each 
other. 

“6 During the first eight day Sy 
little more occurred than may be 
presumed trom the nea | have en- 
deavoured to convey of caravan. 
travelling. We now and then saw 
a tew horsemen ata distance, many 
antelopes, rats, and hares. Ot the 
two former Wwe were not so fortunate 
as to procure any ; but of the last, 
the Arabs brouy ht us several, 
which t! «wy had kno CK led dow nN wit h 
small sticks or clubs, thrown with 
admirable dexterity. The line of 
our caravan someumes extendmg 
nearly a mile in breadth, the hares 
which were started, and ran pa- 
rallel to it, scarcely ever escaped 
the host ol clubs to which they 
were exposed. The ne who was 

successiul always brought us his 
prize s and sever: r of them refused 
the payment which we were ac- 
customed tu ofle r. 

“7 regularly noticed the va- 
riations. in the thermometer, and 
observed hat the difference be- 
tween. the time trom two to four 
in the day and two to four in the 
morning Was trequentiy sixteen de- 
RIC 5 the exirenice heig ht d duruig 
the first eyht Gays Was nincty-six, 
and the lowest degree was seventy- 
tour. 

“Tn the forenoon of the eighth 
day we halted at Ein ul Koon, 
Where we found a well amply sup- 
} 


the Drsrar. 


plied with beautiful clear Water, 
overflowing a gentle declivity, and 
rendering tertile the surroundin 
yrounds; but it issued un fortuna 

y trom a bed of bitumen , and Was 
strongly i impregnated also with o!. 
phur. The nauseous taste which 
it had acquired gi idually di sap. 
peared, however, after an n expos re 
of twenty-four hours to the g 

sphere, or after hav ing ony a 


Jected to much: motion ia the sking. 


Hore we first trie “d our Cuperiments 
with alum; but in removi Mg Ong 
flavou ir, we added an ther a) 4iMost 
as disagreeable, and were com. 
pelled to drink the water as it Was, 
or abstuia from it alto ecther. 

“ At Em ul Room we met with 
the first considerable patch of Vee 
getation. An aromatic herb, call. 
ed by the Arabs rotah, grew ie 
abundance near the well, and! 
camels were allowed to graze 
liber ty until very late at night. 

‘The soil from A \leppo to th: 
place varied frequently ; bene in 
some parts a yon h brown, a 
others a white sand, and, dunng 
the march of almost a whole i 
clay and sand mixed together. 
"Phe quantity of salt upon the si 
face of “the ground pr resented Oc: 
casionally the same appearance a 
that which we had noticed in the 
mt elgr! hbourhe fe of Hi: we 

“The schaik desired t! hat all the 
skins might be filled at Ein ul 
Koom, as it was more than pre 
bauble we should be disappointed of 
wiiter at the wells, which he el 
xected to reach in two days, and 
in that case we should be com 
pr led to proces di two stagestariist 

« Leaving thi place, ween ‘ 
over a country k ss flat thant 
which we had passed, A rang" 
to the southware 
and Ww 


, 
~ 


oe 
ot sandy hal iS 
remained long in view; 


found ourselves amongst small ¢ 
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yutions of the same kind, where 
the rotah seeined to flourish not- 
withstaading the dryness of tne soil. 

« The camels are very partial to 
this herb ; and the caravan usually 
continued travelling: much longer 
when we met with if, On account 
of the delay occasioned by their 
stopp ng to cat tt. 

“The heat of the weather was 
now much increased, and the ther- 
mometer often rose to 100 and 102 
during the day. My eyes began 
to inflame; and for ten days I 
suffered extrenely by a confirmed 
ophthalmia. Not beiny provided 
wih any collyrium, the only ap- 
lication I made use of was a so- 
fition of alum; and at the end of 
ten days the inflammation (which 
had been so violent as to deprive 
me of sight for three or four) had 
almost entirely subsided, 

“It was fortunate that we at- 
tended to the advice of our sehaik, 
for, as he had suspected, there wus 
no water in the wells, which we vi- 
sted on the second day after quit- 
tug Em ul Koom 3 and those we 
found at Bin ul Harrcof contained 
a thick and muddy w ater, scaurce- 
ly potable. We cautiously, there- 
fore, preserved for drinking that 
which we had brought (it had 
mow lost all its bad ta ste), and 
made use of the new water for com- 
Mon purposes. 

“At lon ul Harroof we chan- 
ged the d rection of our course, 
Which had been nearly ee 
and struck of to the southward. 
On the third day we came to some 
Wells, which supplied us with a 
tariher stock of n uddy witer, and 
were promised by the schaik the 
Picasure of meeting with much 
better IN toree days nmiore, ata 
piace Called FY ur. cet. We arrived 
Gere on the fourth morning, 
“tou; tora renewal of so indis- 
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pensable an article ; and were grati- 
fied in finding that we had not been 
deceived. In a fine gravelly soila 
number of wells were open; many 
others were choaked up with sand ; 
and the Arabs dug two new ones 
whilst we remained there. 

“ From the quantity of camels’ 
dung near these wells, it was ¢vi- 
dent that they were much free 
guented; and this accounted for 
the caution with which our schaik 
approached them, ‘T'we days be- 
fore we arrived, he dispatched 
scouts to ascertain whether any 
trives wereencamped ont!ie ground; 
and, not contented with the report, 
made the caravan halt, during se. 
vernal hours, whilst he himself It- 
connoitred the place. 

“ }lore we remained until the 
following day without molestation; 
and having replenished all the skins 
belonsring to the Ciravan, We prose 
ceeded in a south-east direction. 

“ During the nine following days, 
from the vicinity of inimical tribes, 
our schaik cautiously avaided the 
usual track, travelled much more 
inthe night thanin the day, and 
sAdom encamped near any wells. 
The supplies of water were pro- 
cured with all possibie haste, and 
the route continned several hours 
after we had supplied ourselves. 
On che third otf these nine days, 
that is, on the third from leaving 
Hauglect, a yeneial alarm was 
spread through the camp about 
noon, in consequence of the appcar- 
ance of afew camels in the south. 
Scouts were instantly dispatched ; 
and in less than an hour returned 
with an account of there being 
only four camels, carrying unarm- 
ed men and two women. 

“ Schaik Mahommed mounted 
his mare, and «attended by ten 
guards with their matchlocks, upon 
five camels, set off to join the tra- 
K2 vellers. 
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vellers, or rather to meet them. 
This was soon accomplished, to 
the sorrow of the party, who were 
immediately made prisoners, and 
brought to the caravan, with which 
they were compelled to proceed. 
In the evening, when we came to 
our ground, | enquired the mo- 
tive for such an outrage, when the 
schaik explained that it was a mea- 
sure of precaution. ‘The people he 
detained were not friends, although 
not declared enemies to his tribe; 
and to prevent their giving infor- 
mation of his arrival to those tribes 
which he knew were not many 
hours journey from his track, he 
determined tney should remainthree 
days with us, and be then set at 
liberty ; so that, before they could 
possibly return to their own tribes, 
we should be infinttely beyond their 
reach. Self-preservation is one of 
the best apologies for an infraction 
of common rights ; and in this in- 
stance no farther injury was offered 
but that of compulsive detention. 
« Our own sufferings and incon- 
venience seemed gradually to in- 
crease the farther we entered the 
Desert; the rays of the sun be- 
came daily more powerful, and the 
Simooleh, or 8. E. wind, mantiested 
itself trequently. The face ot Mr. 
H. was extremely blistered ; mine, 
which had been still more ex posed 
fbecause 1 could not submit to 
guard it by thick cotton handker-. 
chiets as Mr. H. had done), was 
sore; but the dear child, who had 
not been permitted to leave the 
inohaffah, still continued tolerably 
well, and complained less than el- 
ther of us. Our stock of provisions 
was much reduced ; what remain- 
ed was too dry to be nutritive, par- 
ticularly some salted tongues, upon 
which we had placed great re- 
hance; and our general fare was 
confined to rice, Now and then a 
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hare was brought in ; Occasionally 
a Desert rat; and once our schaik 
gave a liberal treat to all the cara. 
yan by killing a young camel, 

_ The thermometer varied dy. 
ring the day, that is, from six 
o’elock in the morning and six jn 
the evenmg, seven or eight de. 
grees, from 96 to 104; but the 
nights were freqnently cooled by 
northerly winds, and the mercury, 
at three o’clock in the morning, fell 
sometimes to 70. 

“ Many of the camels with mer. 
chandise were destined for Bagdad; 
they therefore left us, after havi 
taker in water at Haugleet; but 
before our separation, a robbery 
was effected by some petty thieves 
of address in the following manner, 
at least so it was explained to me 
by the Arabs: One of the rogues, 
provided with a long cord, anda 
strong hook fastened ‘to it, crept 
upon his hands and knees betweea 
the camels, to the packages which 
were piled up, and fixing the hook 
into a large bale, retired to bis 
companions, stationed at some di 
stance trom the em ampment, who, 
hy very, gently drayging the bale 
from the others, drew it to them, 
and € scaped with the hooty. 

«“ By some noise, however, their 
plan was discovered before a s- 
cond attempt could be made, and 
the contuston became general. A 
cry of ‘robbers!’ ran through the 
caravan; the guards discharged 
their matchlocks, and all were kept 
on the gui vive until sunset; but 
no attempts were made to recover 
the bale. 

« Early in the moming of the 
tiventy-ninth day of our journey 
we discovered an extensive grove 
of palmyra or date-trees, among 
which we found about noon te 
village of Rahlee. The inhabitant 
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houses, and principally upon the 
‘ryit of the date-tree, preserved in 
different ways. The children seem- 
ed to eat nothing else ; and scarcely 
any af those we saw were without 
dried dates intheir hands. A con- 
siderable trade in this fruit ts car- 
ried on with Bagdad. 

“Here we found some fowls, 
for which they made us pay a dol- 
lar a-picce; and we purchased a 
sheep, that not only turnished us 
immediately with a good meal, 
but supp lied us the two following 
days. ‘he water we procured was 
the best we had tound; and we 
were not a littie rejoiced at meeting 
with such advantages in the midst 
of the Desert, where we little ex- 
pected to find so populous a vil- 
lage, and such well-disposed inha- 
bitants. Several of the principal 
people smoked a pipe in our tent. 
They were of darker complexion 
than the Arabs we had seen ; and 
not only made use of surmek tor 
their eye-lids, but were many of 
them marked down the forehead 


with a blue line, not unlike one of 


the casts of Hindus. 

“From Rahlee to Mesched Ali, 
im consequence of information re- 
ceived by the schaik, we made 
circuitous route of five days, with- 
out meeling with any wells, or 
scarcely any spot for vegetation. 
One uniform sandy track was all 
we discovered; and the risingy or 
setting of the sun the only object 
that claimed our admiration. Lhe 
hot wind during the d: ty not on ly 
blistered our faces, but parched 
our mouths m such a manner that 
we could scarcely refrain from 
drinking ten minutes together. We 
Were obliged to abandon the pipe 
nleasurabie resource as we h: * 
found it; and, instead of Wile, 
often pre ferred vinegar, to pive 


a more acidulated favour to our be- 
verage. 

“ We met with a mortifying dis- 

appointment also in regard to 
our provisions. Our faithful ser- 
vant Johannes, in his zeal to pre 
serve the fowls we had so dearly 
purchased at R: thlee, thought pro. 
per to rg them into the dubber 
ot butte (now become otl) we 
carried with us; but upon gomy 
to produce them, he tound them 
completely melted down into a 
putrid mass. ‘The loss of the but- 
ter Was severe 3 and our rice be- 
came much less palatable than we 
had betore tound it. 

Our stock of water was nearly 
expended when we came in sight 
ot the grand dome and glittering 
minarehs of Mesched Ali. They 
may be distinguished at many miles 
distance; and the former is covered 
with bronzed plates, which retlect, 
ina brilhant manner, the rays ot 
the sun. 

“ We pitched our tent, and the 
camels were unloaded on a spot 


about half a mile to the south of 


the town, at eleven o’clock m the 
forenoon; the heat was dreadtulls 
oppressive, and the deep sand, over 
which we had travelled during the 
last few days, extremely fativuing. 
“ My friend was almost exhaust- 
ed by the pain and uneasiness he 
experienced ; nor was | much less 
so: but a desire to explore (as tar 
as was possible for a Christian) the 
renowned tomb of the prophet Ali, 
held in estimation by the Persians 
with a zeal equally enjhusiastic with 
that which the Hadgees of Mecca 
entertain for the shrine of Mahom- 
med, vanquished my disposition tor 
rest, and, contrary to the advice 
ot Mr. H., I set off alone for the 

village, 
« jt is seated upon an elevated 
K 3 ridge 
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tidge cf sand hills: a tolerably 
good street runs nearly from sce mith 
to nert about three hundred yards. 
The houses on each side are flat- 
roofed; many of them being so 
constructed that their roofs are but 
little above the level of the street. 
To enter the habitable part of them, 
it is necessary to descend from the 
streets down several steps; so that 
one is apt to imagine the street has 
been formed between two 10ws of 
houses already built. 

“ After proceeding along this 
street, another turns abruptiy to 
the right and on the left of the 
angle is the grand entrance to the 
celebrated mosque. In a variety 
of shops, near the gates of the 
mosque, were exposed to sale wa- 
ter-melons and other fruits, as well 
as many dried grains: but in al- 
most all of them the proprietors 
were reposing themselves; and on 
account of the extreme heat not a 
single person appeared walking in 
the streets. Being thirsty, I wished 
to purchase part of a melon, and 
addressed myself to a shopkeeper 
for the purpose; but taking me for 
a Greek, he loaded me with abuse, 
and refused to contaminate himself 
even by selling to me one of the 
articles on his shop-board. I re- 
tired without making him any re- 
ply and, upon my return past his 
hut, observed he had again laid 
himself down to sleep. On ap- 
proaching the gate of the mosque, 
I perceived that all the good mus- 
jaliesihens at each side ot the en- 
trance, were in the same drowsy 
disposition. Stimulated by an ir. 
resistible, vet un aardonable curio- 
sity, L hastily calieed into the first 
court. An elegant fountain, or- 
namented with colonred tiles, and 
a profusion of Arabic sentences, 
was constructed in the center; and 
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a corridor round the arez aforded 
a sh: iy W: ilk to that part 0 


f th 
build if, . 


Where two handsome 


doors jed to the ift®ior of the 
mosque. I went to that oy the 
l f -hand side, and fine NNg no one 


t pr: iyers, ene) ed } it fur er ough 
to see the whole of the apartment, 
The dome is very handsome , hut 
by no Ne ANs So lu irre as th hat of 
Saint Paul’s, as Cclonel Capper 
judged it to be from its ippeare 
ance at aditstance. The Mosque 
is richly ornamented with balls of 
ivory, glass, ostriches? eggs, anda 
prodigious number of i LPS, Not 
only in the certer, bur on every 
side. Very small-sized rich carpets 
covered the ooring, a and two értra. 
ordinarily large silver candlesticks 
were placed near the mahareb. 

“ Apprehension of discovery now 
began to operate upon me, and 
traced back my steps with caution, 
gre: atly dissatisfied at having found 
nothing extraordinary ; but, before 
I could repass the gate, an old 
man started up, and called to me 
in Persian. Not receiving any an- 
swer, he awakened two others; 
when they all ju mped from the ele- 

vated part where they had been 
ski veping, and exclaimed most vehe- 
mently. One of them, arn ned with 
a scimitar (fortunately for me not 
unsheathed ), and another with a 
short stick, made many blows at 
me; which parrying in the best 
manner I was able, although not 
so successfully as I could have 
wished, 1 dashed through these 
bearded herve Sy and Was assail 
in my flight by many large stones, 
of which, for many days, I bore 
the marks. 
“« A conse iousness of the pe 
nalties I might incur by my im. 
prudent be haviour, and the feat 


being seized, stimulated my -” 
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o escape ; and, spite of the 
puming sun, or almost equally 
burning sand, 4 stopped not until 
chad left the village very far be- 
tod me. Arriving at the tent, 
Me 6H. who tempered his ree 
eroaches with a thousand kind ex- 
srecsions, pointed ourin the strong. 
t terms the danger as well as 
y of my proceeding ; and al- 
agh I could not but acknow- 
edve the propriety of his observa. 
ns, yet I felt a secret satisiaction 
# having accomplished what most 
mewn no European ever before 
empted, 
« We here procured a supply of 
‘ron, and a smail quantity of 
s butter; which, though ran- 
d, and aiways full of hairs, was 
attustime truly acceptable. Our 
water was replenished ; and in the 
ght we advanced towards the 
heeast. Soon after day-break 
ccouts were ordered off in all di- 
rections 5 and upon the return ot 
ne of them we chanced our course, 
nd travelled due southward. The 
At Was for many hi ur sOoppressive 
beyond measure; the thermometer 
frequently, during the four last 
davs, had risen to 10S, and seldom 
tell lower than Qo, — ie evene- 
inzs, however, a lip eze from 
e west and navdiuwe t iulainel 
eur jad “d Spirits, and = our 
miflamed faces. We cautiously co- 
Vv = ir Miarianue with thick 
' navdkerchiefs, and preserved 
n tn é parching atmosphere 
S Much as it was possible. To 
srezt astonishment she sup- 
and futiuernue 
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« Penetrating still farther to the 
south, on account of some inimical 
tribes who were known to be in the 
vicinity, we found ourselves, on 
the third morning after leaving 
Mesched Ah, straitened for water. 
That which still remaimed in the 
skins was not only brackish, but 
dirty; and the constant evapora- 
tion rendered it hourly less potable. 

“« An alarm of the approach of 
enemies was suddenly spread 
through our straggling party about 
noon. The guards and raffeeks 
drew up in a line, and, atter con- 
sultation, determined to proceed in 
front; which they did, shouting 
and dancing. Curious to observe 
what might occur, I took irom the 
servant a musket, and advanced 
with the guards. A large party of 
men on foot, and others on camels, 
with lances and flags, were coming 
directiy in front of our caravan ; 
and, as thev proceeded, those on 
foot quickened their step, to recon- 
noitre us more nearly. A number 
of shots were fired in the air on 
each side; and soon afterwards flags 
were displived, which produced a 
parley. At length our scl haik ad- 
Vank ed alone on horseb ick, armed 
with his lance and pistols, to meet 
the schaik of the opposite tribe, who 
was on 2 camel; when, both dis- 
Mountine, they saluted each othe: 
with much ceremony; and a ge- 
neral halt convinced us that no 
danger was to ipprchended from 
LuUnces, who prove d 
lo be al gee?! QO ft the po We! {i il se) sual ik 
gy 
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‘© No spot upon earth more com- 
. . 
plete ly deserves the name ot Des ‘rt 


than that where we remained du- 
ring the whole day. Mr. Hi. was 
extremely ill; and the bet wind 
strected us all severely. The wa- 
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ter we had was so contaminated 
that we could not without reluc- 
taice taste it; and every thing con- 
spired to render our situation dread- 
fully distressing. 

“ The Arabs continued occupied 
great part of the night, and we set 
out later than usual. It appeared 
that we had travelled far from the 

ath which led to those wells where 
it was intended we should halt; 
and, in spite of all the uneasiness 
we experienced, we were told that 
it was absolutely necessary to con- 
tinue travelling until we should 
reach them. Hour after hour pass- 
ed in fruitless expectation of coming 
to the long wished-for ground ; the 
sun darted his fiery beams with un- 
usual ardor; the Sinioold stitled us 
with uncommon heat; and the 
dregs of our water were incfectual 
to quench our violent thirst. 

“ At length the caravan halted ; 
and, to cur inexpressible mortifica- 
cation, not in the vicinity of any 
wells. The same distress was 
therefore to be supported until the 
next day, when we were positively 
assured we should arrive at fresh 
water. 

“Mr. PT. and his daughter had 
for many days past travelled to- 
gether in the mohaflah, whilsi I 
generally went on foot uutil the 
heat was too powerful, when I 
mounted the horse. During the 
three last days the poor aniniul 
suffered so violently, and was so 
lame for several hours together, 
that I relicyed him cccasionally, 
notwithstanding the exueme heat, 
and anxiously, thengh unsuccess- 
fully, endeavoured to discover uic 
cause of the lameness I observed. 
At length, on taking up his ivot, 
J accidently touched the shoe ; and 
the pain I felt instantly explained 

the cause of the poor horse’s sufter- 
ings. The heat of the sand had 
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rendered the iron too hot for the 
animal to support it; and what 
was truly distressmg, we had ag 
instruments with Which we .could 
remove it. When the ground was 
im some degree cooled DY the breezes 
which restored our exhausted spirits 
in the evening and through the 
night, the horse recovered, but on 
each succeeding day of the journey 
he was doomed to similar distress, 
« The manner of passing the 
time during this halt may be easily 
imagined, Complaints were un. 
availing. We mixed vinegar with 
the little remaining water to moist. 
en occasionally our mouths. The 
dear child slept soundly from fa. 
tigue; and the departure of the 
caravan, which we _ hastened as 
mutch as in our power, was a mo 
ment of joy. 
“ Little conversation took place 
betvreen my companion and my- 
self: he was very ill; and we both 
dreaded the retuin of noon, wher, 
in general, the heated atr began 
to affect us, and travelled on a 
silent hope ot speedy relief, 
“At iwo o'clock P. M. the 5- 
moolech biew stronger ‘thin usual 
from the S. E.3 and. on joing 
the naohaffah, I scon observed a1 
aiilicting chanye baal i. ‘ken pia 
in the countenance of my frend. 
Jt was now that, in aggray ut108 
of all my suderings, [ foresaw the 
impossibility of his long resisting 
the violently burning blasts whichy 
with little intermission, continued 
to assail us. he. thermometer 
hanging round my neck was up (2 

18 and the little remarming ¥* 
ier, which was in a leathern dott, 
suspended at the corner of the = 
haflah, had become s0 thick, Te 
sembling the residuum of an ms 
stand, that, parched and thirsty “ 
I felt, I could not reueve my er 
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« Atleneth I perceived evident 
marks of our approaching the long 
looked-for wells, where some re- 
lief was to be expected. The hasty 
march of the leading camels and 
stragglers, all verging towards one 
point convinced me we Were not 
tar from the place of our desiina- 
tion, Willing to communicate the 
giad tidings to my triend, I rode 
to him, and expressed my hope 
that he would be soon refreshed by 
a supply of water. He replied, 
‘Thank God! but I am almost 
‘dead.’ I endeavoured to cheer 
his spirits; and then urging my 
horse, advanced to the spot where I 
observed the camels were collecting 
together. In about half an hour 
I found myself amongst a circle of 
animals greedily contending for a 
draught of muddy water, confined 
ina small superticial well about 
five feet in diameter. Pressing to 
the edge, I laid myself upon my 
belly, and by means of my hand 
supplied myself with a fluid, which, 
however filthy in itself, and con- 
taminated by the disgusting mouths 
ofas many camels and men as could 
veach it, was a source of inde- 
scribable gratification. It is whoily 
out of the power ot language to 
convey any idea of the blissful en- 
joyment of obtamimg water after 
an almost total want of it during 
eight and forty hours, in the scorch- 
ing regions of an Arabian desert in 
the month ot July 4 
a But this moment ef cratifica- 
ton was soon succeedid by one 
of peculiar horror and anxiety. 
Searcely had I quenched my ihirst 
before the mohaffah arrived. | 
flew with a bowl fall of water to 


my friend; who drank but little of 


tt, and in great haste. Alas! it 
Was his last drauc!:! His lovely 
child, too, eagerly moistened her 
mouth of roses, blistered by the 
ROLOus blast ! 
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“ With difficulty Johannes and 
myself supported my fecble frieud 
to where the tent had been thrown 
down from the camel’s back. He 
stammered out a question respect- 
ing the time of the day ; to which 
Il answered it was near four: and 
requesting the Arabs to hold over 
him part of the tent (to pitch it 
required too much time), [| un- 
packed as speedily as possible our 
liquor-chest, and hastened to otter 
him some Visnee (a kind of cherry- 
brandy) : but nature was.too much 
exhausted! [ sat down, and re- 
ceiving him in my arms, repeate 
my endeavours to enzage him to 
swallow a small portion ot the li- 
queur. All human efforts were 
vain! Gust atter gust of pestilen- 
tial air dried up the springs of hie, 
and he breathed his last upon my 
bosom ! 

“ Tet the reader of sensibility 
reflect upon the concomitant cir 
cumstances which attended thts ur- 
flicting scene, and then refer to 
the sensations which will be created 
in his own breast, to form some 
idea of those which must have la- 
cerated mine! Jet him paint to 
luimself atravel'er, of an aye alive 
ta every feeling, in the midst ot 
the Desert cf Arabia, with the 
corpse of his respected friend, burnt 
¢o the appearance cf a cinder, black 
yet warm, on one side of him ; 
and on the other, the dauchter of 
that friend, the most angele child 
that Nature ever formed, une 
conscious of her low, and with 
the prattle of innocence inquiring 
‘where her dear papa was gone 
‘to” It was a scene as littic to 
he supported as described ; and the 
honest tears I shed bore ample tes- 
timony to the wounded sensibility 
of my heart. 

« But a short time, however, 
could be allowed to assuage my 
grief, or to indulge it. Who were 

to 
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to perform those last sad offices 
friendship, so requisite, and yet so 
dificult ? Who would undertake to 
prepare with decency for | the er: ive 
the disfigured remains of my kind 
companion ? Who wo uld assist in 
these disgusting yet pious occupa- 
tions ? The servant and mvyselt were 
al! that professed the Ch:istian re- 
ligion, and we alone could execute 
iis duties. 

« With as much propriety as the 
circumstances admitted, we there- 
fore performed the melancholy 
task; and having induced the Arabs 
to dig a grave near the remains of 
2 village not far trom the wells, 
T Girected the body to be carried 
there, following it with the dear 
Marianne, who knelt by me whilst 
J offered to God the pure effusions 
of a heart overwlrelmed hy distress, 
but submissively bewing to the de- 
crees of his divine will! 

“ Never can such a night as that 
T passed be blotted from my re- 
membrance. The morning dawn- 
ed but to renew mv sorrows, and 
expose me to a repetition of dan- 
vers. The same faticue attended 
me ; the same pestiferous air await- 
ed but mid-dav to annoy mie ; but 
resistance and escape were imprac- 
ticable. 

« Summoning, therefore, within 
me every sentiment of religion and 
philosophy, I rose to face my dit- 
ficulties. Placing my little ward, 
now become my peculiar care, on 
one side of the Mohaffah, and sup- 
pressing my feelings at observing 
the vacancy on the other, I mount- 

ed my horse, and proceeded with 
the avanten: ard ¢ of the caravan. 

“We tr: tvelled in the usual man- 
Ner uniil near sunset, and expert 
enced the same oppressive heat 
during great part of the day. As 
soon as we came to our cround, 1 
endeavoured to repose myself under 
the tent, and w snot: with but little 
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the servant was preparin 
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il Lit stil remalne Ga to SICLerTr the 
dear chiid, and made up my mind 


he exposure | could now by no 
means av oid. 

“ From the last wells we had 
proceeded in 2 direct lire towards 
the river Euphrates, through a 
more uneven cal more atiguing 
country than any hi ind pas 
The s sand was loo iSO, aN d bh] own inte 
irregular hillocks, that impeded 
our progress co nsiderably, and we 
travelled less distance than usua 
Gusts of wind, and indeed c 
tinual strong breezes all night 
vered us with sand, and prove 
conceivably troublesome. |: 
here I saw many of those ¢ 


of sand, cellected by a « 
movement of the atm pre ud 


appearing as a, Cone, WA TeRLIg 
and increasing in buik to a pro 
digi IS he: ght. The rest mbianece 
they bear to what the satlors term 
water-spouts, cannot fail af 0 
curring to those who have notice 
sich phenomena at seas and when 
they are multiplied mm number, as 
is frequently the Casey there Is 
some thing pe cui: iTiV interestiigy 
ane even erand, in the spec *tacle. 
‘The following day was a fe 
sublien of what I have just de- 
scribed until we orice ‘our ene 
campment, which took piace much 
earlier than usual. After rese 
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its kindly aid to obliterate my une 
easiness; and every endeavour was 
made to secure the tent from the 
yiulence of a westerly W wi which, 
had it been m re moder: ite, had 
been truly g? ateful, No precau- 
tions, however, were sufictent, and 
¢ was blown down. The pole fell 
up amy bead as I slept; and the 


accident had neariv cost me my 
life, The severity ot the contusion 

dered me miserable tor several 
r nor ceuld I refrain from 
such expostula s upon the de- 


stiny which seemed to persecute me 
daily, as neither religion or philo- 
sophy (my resources upon a for- 


mer occasion) could ay pprove, or 
even m2 ‘+ Such a concatenae- 
tion of distress and 1 -xitv has, 
I] be , seldom oppressed any 
individual; isuluted, as I found 
my if, and de! ) aie trom: that 
furturving principle which actuates 


those who suffer in society with 
others. These ideas, however, 
eled their usurped authority to 
the dictates of a pru dent resolutic ns; 
and, animated by the desire ot pre- 
serving my little ward, who, th ough 
lee ping near me, had escaped u ne 
hur ST deter mined we ga conquer- 
ing the melancholy to which 1 had 
for an inst ant given way, and to 
consult only the means of accee 
erat ing my ‘arrival at Bassorah. 

¢ The next day brought us to 
the banks ot th: it delighfal river, 
Wiech, taking its rise in the lofty 
and almost impenetrable moun- 
tans of Arrarat, separates the 
aol of Syria and ‘Di. irbekeer, 
Passe sthr uch Arabian Jrak before 
its il netion wv ith the Ti iTS, and 
then empties its waters in an united 
Sream into the Persian Gulph. 

‘s Alla appre ‘henston of the want 
of Water curing the remainder ot 
Our journey, the most material 
part of the convenience to which 
We bad been exposed, now Vanisued ; 
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and as soon as the heat of the sun 
was sufficiently mitigate d, l enjoy- 
ed the luxury of bath ing in the 
oe Whilst swimming, I 
observed a fish of about twenty 
inches in length foundering in the 
shallow water close to the sandy 
bank, when, cautiously approache 
ing it (however mar vellous it may 
appear, and I confess it savours 
somewhat of a traveller), I suc. 
ceeded in throw! ing it on shore, and 
obtained a prize of no inconsiderable 
value at the moment. 

“ Completcly tired of the jour- 
ney, I stronger rly solicuied the schaik 
to procure me a boat, in which | 
might proceed with my little ward 
and the servant to Bassor: ih; but 
no intreaties had the smallest ef. 
fect upon the conscientious Arab. 
He replied, that he had faithfully 
promised to conduct us safely, and 
that the various dangers to which 
we should be ex posed were too well 
known to hii to permit us to leave 
luis protection i that hordes of rob- 
bers intested the banks of the river ; 
and that ‘I aa to have known 
‘Tranks were always murdered 
‘if they were discovered navigate 
‘ ing hy 

My disappointment was great; 

~_ | 1 wnd uy On niy at} riv al at Bas- 

rah, that the conduct of the schark 

was perfectly consistent with pru- 

dence, and that the Euphrates can- 

not be frequented without infinite 
iisk and danger. 

«“ During the remainder of our 
journey few occurrences varied the 
usual mode of travelling: the Si. 
mooleh was less frequent and less 
oppressive in its effects, but the 
heat of the sun seemed to be pro- 
gressively mereasing. I fear no 
great crecit will be attached to my 
assertion ty those who have only 
experie need its power in the 53d 
desree of north latitude; but the 
visitors of the northern sircars - 
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the East Indies, during the pre- 
valence of land winds, will have 
no difficulty in believing me, when 
U say that Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
rose to 1382 under the tent, and 
when exposed a quarter of an hour 
to the rays of the sun to 156. 

“On the fourth morning from 
our leaving the Euphrates we came 
early to our ground. And here 
were regulated various concerns re- 
specting the merchandize by peo- 
ple belanging to Schuik Tivinee, 
a most formidable and powertul 
chief of the Bedouine Arabs, Many 
merchants also visited us; and the 
next morning we proceeded to 
Bassorah, where we arrived abcut 
the noon of the forty-eighth day 
from aur leaving Aleppo. 

“ The universally acknowledged 
hospitality which travellers have 
experienced from the gentlemen in 
the East India Company’s service 
resident at Bassorah, can receive 
no complimentary embellishments 
from my pen; all that has been said 
or printed onthe subject can scarcely 
do justice to the unremitted atten- 
tions with which they have favoured 
their helpiess Visitors : but I can- 
not disregard this opportunity of 
making my permanent acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. Griffiths, the late 
governor of Bombay, who was 
commercial resident at Bassorah, 
when I] found it an asylum from 
the complicated suffermgs which 
had assailed me on the Desert. Nor 
can I emit expressing my sincerest 
thanks to Mr. Manesty, the present 
commercial resident, and to Mr. 
Harford Jones, the East India Com- 
pany’s resident at Bagdad, for their 
muluplied civilities. 

“The Bedouine Arabs, in ge- 
neral, date their origin from Ish- 
mae], son of Abraham and Hagar, 
who is supposed to be the common 
ancestor of all the Arabian Ish- 
maelites; many tribes of whom, 


however, preferring a residence in 
cities and towns, are held in little 
estimation by those who adhere to 
the pastoral or rather wandering 
lite ot their loretathers. This ny. 
merous people preserve, in every 
iP aly the customs and manners 
of the primitive ages: their mode 
of lite is simphieity itself; their 
wants inconceivably few; and a 
state ot tranquillity, if they could 
attain it, would be the ne plus ultra 
ot their wishes. 

“6 The schatk who directed our 
caravan Was it man greatly esteem 
ed upon the Desert for the Tespee- 
tability ot his connections, and the 
braver y of his conduct Upon many 
occasions. He was of a particus 
larly handsome countenance,of digs 
nified manners ; and, when mount. 
ed upon his mare, armed with a 
lance, yatagaun, and _ pistols, his 
appearance was strikingly martial. 
He frequently braved the danger 
of meeting with his enemies, bs 
reconnoitring alone, at a conside- 
rable distance from the caravan, to 
the great anxicty of the relations 
and triends who were lett in charge 
of it; and our confidence and s- 
curity were diminished whenever 
he was absent. 

“ As far as I am able to judge 
of the character and manners ot 
the Arabs of the Desert, they fully 
deserve the reputation which vs 
rious travellers have allowed tiem 
for liberality, kindness, and a strict 
regard to their engagements. 1 hose 
of superior rank have aa inherent 
principle of politeness also, which 
is at all times evident; and their 
easy graceful deportment, com 
bined with a seriousness of manner 
inspires both respect and conhe 
dence. Sparing of words them- 
selves, they scem to be offended at 
a repetition of questions; at least 
so I judged ot those with whom it 
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my leaving Aleppo, as well as of 
the schaik and his immediate 
fiends, who composed part of the 
caravan. Their dissatisfaction was 
manifested by no act of rudeness : 
though teazed, they replied, but 
with more solemnity and precision. 

«Their hospitality is sincere ; 
and was exemplified, notonly when- 
eer we approached either the 
schaik or any of his superior ser- 
vants, whilst drinking coffee, or 
eating their frugal meal of rice ; 
but also, whenever a kid or sheep 
was killed, which occurred but sel- 
dom, it never escaped them to of- 
fer cheerfully some portion of their 
repast ; and repeated inquiries were 
made by the schaik of our weltare 
and our wants. When these in- 
guiries were communicated by a 
servant, he expressed himself in a 
way to assure us that he was not 
less-interested about us than his 
master. 

“Tn the simplicity of their cook- 
ery, cleanliness is scarcely attended 
t Their food, whether animal 
or vegetable, is placed amongst 
heated ashes of camels’ dung, and 
covered with the same miuterials, 
where it is allowed to remain un- 
Ul sufficiently baked, which they 
think effected when little more than 
warmed through, and eat it im- 
mediately, without the least regard 
to the dust which necessarily ate 
tiches itself to the external sur- 
face. Few dainties grace the Be- 
douine’s table. ‘That which they 
xem to preter is meat of any kind 
pounded with meal or flower, sea- 
soned with pepper and salt; which 
being formed into bulls, is boiled 
and eaten with yaourt, which the 
Arabs call hédan. The common 

is nee or piloh. 

“In making bread several modes 
are adopted: but that which is 

Usual, as being most cxpe- 
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ditiors, is lighting a fire m a glazed 
earthen vessel; and after having 
mixed the meal with water, so as 
to make a sort of dough, they 
lay it on the outside of the jar in 
thin round cakes, which, as they 
become dry on one side from the 
heat of the vessel, are replaced upon 
the other, and soon sufficiently bak- 
ed to be eaten. Nothing can be 
more insipid than this kind of bread, 
of which the Arabs are particularly 
fond. 

* A second mode of baking, is 
putting a more substantial cake of 
dough into the embers of camels’ 
dung, or (when near any town) 
of cow-dung, that burn slowly, 
where it remains a considerable 
time. The crust is insufferably 
nasty, as may be supposed, but the 
interior is a Wholesome and cleanly 
food. 

“The honesty of these simple 
people appears to be so well at- 
tested, that a few individual exe 
amples of petty thefts ought not to 
invalidate the general good opinion 
which they have deserved ; but it 
is evident that acts of robbery are 
committed, from what I have al- 
ready stated to have occurred in 
the caravan; and from our tent 
was piltered a pocket-compass, 
which I was in the habit of con- 
sulting respecting the direction of 
our march: but these were the 
only instances of larceny which 
came to my knowledge ; and where 
opportunities for pilfering daily 
presented themselves, there is rea- 
son to applaud the principle ot 
honest forbearance which prevailed 
amongst the denuded companions 
of our jourmiey. 

“ [ do not here consider the plun- 
dering: of a caravan as a species of 
theft that contradicts the ideas 
usually entertained respecting the 
Arabs’ honesty. From time im- 
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memorial, as I have before men- 
tioned, certain duties have been ex- 
acted by schaiks, whose rights of 
sovereignty in particular districts 
have been consolidated by publicly 
avowed or tacit acquiescence. When 
any endeavour, therefore, is made 
to evade the payment of these du- 
ties, hostilities are supposed to be 
authorised ; and confiscation of pro- 
perty takes place, provided the arms 
of the schaik, thus injured, prove 
superior to those of his adversaries ; 
or in cases of established enmity 
between two tribes, the result will 
be the same: But this is the ge- 
neral effect produced by war; and 
however it may be morally charac- 
terized, we xzre taught to express a 
material political distinction be- 
tween captures made by the mag- 
nanimous arms of great nations and 

etty-larceny depredations of poor 
mdividuals. 

“¢ Bassorah its the emporium of 
this quarter of the world. It is 
here that richly laden ships, from 
every part of India, pour in their 
valuable cargoes. “Those trom 5Su- 
rat and the Malabar coast consist 
of pearls, elegant gold and silver 
cloths, shawls, and other splendid 
articles of dress for the Persians ; 
coffee, spices, metals, and woollen 
cloths. The Coromandel! coast and 
Sengal supply rice, sugar, mus- 
lins, and an infinity of white and 
biue cloths fer common use. 

“The returns are made chiefly 
Mm specie or jewels; and a certain 
number of nyhtyv bred Arab horses 
are annually consigned to India, 
for which is obtained a very con- 
siderable price from gentlemen who 
promote the pleasures of the turf 
or the chace. 

“ Theinhabitants area mature 
of Christians, Jews, Arabians, and 
Indians, who are all more or less 
engaged in commercial transac- 
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tions. The Jews and Indians seem 
to have engrossed that branch 
which is More immediately cop, 
nected with jewels, the Precious 
metals, and exchange of money. 
the Armenians, and other Christian 
sectaries, attend to the general cop, 
cerns of an import and expor 
trade. 

«The antiquity of this city is 
traced as far back as the fifteenth 
year of the Hegira, 637 A, D.; 
when Omar, the second caliph of 
the mussulmauns, selected, with 
political prudence and foresight, 
this important spot for the foun. 
dation of a mart, in which should 
concentrate the lucrative commerce 
of India, Persia, Arabia, and Sy. 
ria. For many centuries the greater 
part of Europe was supplied by this 
communication with the splendid 
produce of the East ; but at present 
Persia and Syria are the greatet 
consumers of the eastern articles 
consigned to Bassorah. 

“The advantage of an early 
communication with India is supe 
rior to all others which the East 
India Company may derive from 
its connection with Bassorah. Its 
inestimable ; and government have 
hourly proofs of its importance. 

«The house of the East Indu 
Company’s resident is built with a 
terraced roof, upon which are tour 
turrets, that answer for the purpose 
of bed-chambers during sumumier. 
One of these was appropriated to 
my use. On the second night al- 
ter my arrival, my siumbers wer 
deranged by an earthquake. It 
was about two o'clock in the mort 
Ing, when the alarm induced a 
to precipitate myseu trom By 
couch, and run upon tie terraces 
where I found Mr. Griffiths reac 
ine dispatches which had just ai 
rived from England. W hen out 
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apprehensi, mm not easily descri ibed ; 
and every animal in the villa ge tes. 
ee j by 

tied by their respective cries § their 
fear and astonishment. 
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FLORENCE. 


[From Mr. Becxrorpb’s Lsetrrers from Iraty.] 


“ FEMAL! 
i. 
~ A. : : 
of the Fiorentines, that thev are Due 


panegvrist has 


remarked of the manners 


lished into brilltancy. Surety the 
° ‘ , . , - 
lady ! sae ad in her e€ 4 u = French ‘ f 
, ‘ > , +}, SS th *) }, ‘ Bie 
the last ave, ruther than tne 1-8 
rentines of this. It ts not from 
‘ ’ . “ ° 
those who have resided long in a 
country that vou are to expect the 
most faithful account of the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants. 
ftisimpossible not to be in some 
degree pi rejudiced One Wav O11 the 
other ; enher for or agamst tiem. 


Itis the common imperiection of 
human nature, nor do J expect to 


be more exempt from that failing 
than the lady herself Having 
lived for some time in a habit bo 
avilnty and friendship with the 
Florentines, IT am become, I be- 


eve ae St oe ee. 
eli, hada ISL «i pu Cacba LU thew 
faults, aS to my own. Many of 


them ] may not perce ive, and 
others I may wish to conceal. [ 
am aware of my diih ulties, but 


wii endeavour to relate with fi- 


1. as = "7 7 , 
Genty, nor will | designedly ether 
<« * 
eae = "A+ %% ao 1 “wy ~ 
4cer or censure ae the expence 
> 2 , ‘3 . 
of truth. JT shall confine my ac- 
count wT ale } 1 
nie eae to CITCUT aces puvur iv 
; Re rather +) . : te. le ' ) 
*- : se ‘ . “ 
Vac! } 
pee ‘> Where discretion is a 
Virtue. 
rw 
“ } . | 
she Court, and with that it ts 
Myr dire : : 
‘my GUlY to begin, resides very 
‘ a9 ) - ‘ 
" ’ +7} 
mue at Vor ‘ertce. vey ugrauy 
4 *} : : 
r Le pring? at Cast Oy tne 
i 7) 


summer and autumn at the Im- 
satin, and the winter at Pisa. 
Travellers theretore are seldom 
presented ; yet those who are de- 
sirous to pay their court, are re- 
ceived by the grand duke and the 
‘rand duchess with that gracious 
itfabiity so peculiar to then n both. 
The palace partakes of the econo- 
my ofthe country. State and mag- 
niicence make no part of the ex- 
pence of the grand duke ot Tus- 
cany, and the salaries of his house- 
hold approach nearer to parsimony 
than extravagance. The sovereigns 
are themselves contented with a 
thousand sequins a month each for 
pecket money, and the grand 
duchess sper ds t) ic greate st p: ut ot 
hers in charity. 

The style of living of the 
grand duke is best known to his 
valet de ¢ hambre ; Ek can only re- 
late what I hear :-—that he keeps 
mee’ hours, is very temperate, aod 
dedicates the wre itest part ot hi Ss 
ES, EY FS 
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time to | 

“ The example of the court is 
trictly followed by the nobles as 
far as regards reguianty and eco- 
nomy. It isa system that gene- 
ra! y prevails both in the educa- 
tion of youth, and thei conduct 
fterwards. Boys of fashion are 
not allowed to run about the streets 
in Florence, as in London. A 
tutor is appointed constantly to at. 
therm, ard an attention 1s 
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shewn to their health and morals 
that. might put an English parent 
to the blush.—I wish I could as 
readily commend the capacity of 
their instructors. Colleges «and 
professors are not wanting. The 
university of Pisa is deservedly 
looked upon as one of the best in 
{taly ; but there is not a single in- 
stance at present of a Florentine 
nobleman having been sent thither 
to study,—so little du they consi- 
der learning as a necessary qualifi- 
cation for a gentleman. The le- 
velling system of the Tuscan go- 
vernment, that embraces every 
opportunity to humble the nobility, 
views with pleasure, and encou- 
rages with zeal, alliances that pre- 
judice might condemn, and pru- 
dence disapprove. It is not im- 
possible but this also may induce 
the Florentines to keep their sons 
at home. Improper connections 
at that age are more easily formed 
than broken. By a new law, se- 
duction admits not of pecuniary 
compensation, and the seducer of a 
virgin, whatever be her condition 
of life, is obliged to marry her ;— 
a law subject to very great abuses. 
How will you prove the seduction ? 
How are you to be certain she was 
avirgin? The cunning of Sancho 
tanca, in this instance, is pre- 
ferable to the wisdom of Peter Leo- 
pold. Though prudence may, in 
some measure, justify the pre- 
ference given in this country to 2 
private education, yet the economy 
that accompanies it cannot be com- 
mended. When I tell you, that 
a tutor has the trifling sum of four 
or five crowns a month only, you 
will conclude that much_ iastruc- 
tion is not to be acquired at so 
cheap arate. Those who are still 
more economical, hire an Abbé to 
walk out with their children, and 
thus save victuals and drink. ‘Those 
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peripatetics are well paid at tro 
crowns a month, Strange as this 
education must appear, I scarcely 
know how to blame the Florentines 
Learning in "Tuscany js dicen, 
raged by systein. They see thy 
it has no fi iend at court, and are 
but too apt to consider it asa use. 
less incumbrance. At eighteen 
the young gentleman is of age, and 
has done with. his master. He 
shortly after takes to himself q 
mistress ; commences Cavalier Ser. 
vente, with the consent and appro. 
bation of his parents,—and here al] 
mstruction ceases: It ceases, un. 
luckily, at the very time the mos 
useful knowledge is usually ac. 
quired; for experience teaches, 
that that which is done from obli. 
gation, is scldom done willingly; 
and that which ts not done willing. 
ly, is never done well, and some. 
times not done at all.—Condillac 
tells us, that the most useful know. 
ledye we acquire, is not from our 
preceptors, but from ourselves. 

« The education of their daugh- 
ters, IT amtold, is worse. Lf miss 
is sent to a convent, she learns 
little else than to knit stockings; 
and if kept at home, is either lett 
to the care of common servants 
from whom no good caa be et 
pected, or is early inti ited mto 
Italian customs in the society of 
her mamma—the duties and pr 
vileges of a Cavalier Servente not 
excepted. * 

« Having censured, I hope not 
without reason, the system of U- 
cation in this country, and, im some 
instances, the conduct of parents 
towards their children; I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of ap- 
proving, 2s I ought, tie duty ane 
affectionate attention of children ¢ 
their parents. Filial piety, — 
me, is more observable in 1tay 
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bably, by e different mode of 
education. a sons are sent early 
out of our houses, and delivered up 
to the care of others. We only 
soe them at their holidays ; thea 
chiefly at their meals ; and at other 
times have little of their company : 
they pass the greatest p art © f their 
time without any restrai Int, and 
soon lose all sense of attention and 
duty. Here it 7" otherwise ; and 
when they are not in the company 
of their parents, they have con- 
stantly a person to attend them, 
who is Tespon sible for their con- 
duct. ‘heir dress, t to be sure, 1s 
sometimes ridiculous ; but their be- 
haviour is strictly proper: with 
us, a boarding-sc hool ¢ cirl and a 
school-boy are fit company for 
servants only, to whose care they 
are usually consigned. The girl is 
an awkward stiff thine that 1s 
afraid to move; and the boy is as 
trouble-ome and as misch*evous as 
a monkey.—That our system is 
better calculated to form men of 
the world, I will not deny; yet 
you will allow me to wish it 
done with less injury to their} 
and morals. ; 

9% Fathers, brothers, uncles, and 


VW ¢ , 


ts alth 


aunts ; Wives, sons and daughters, 
and their re: pective families, live 
- together under the same roof, 
ut of eco nomy — —not aliw2rs with. 
out a feeline of that contemnt for 
each other whic h familiarity is said 
to occasion. ‘This outward appear- 
ance of « cordiality is the cause’ of 
Mumerable private differences 3 
ind the several branches of the 
ame f, im ily, thus het erovencou sly 
untted, are but too often a mutual 
pt se each other.—At Pekin, 


indee , wl) rere tl ie popul atio n aypee n 
fo "rr > + o} ; ; 

Amount to tm ie million S,1t may 
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fcessary to crowd two or three 
AeNerations torerhe but not at 
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A wife in this country, I am 
sorry to say, hus but too often a 
separate interest from her husband, 
and is frequently treated like a 
stranger in her own house. She is 
not trusted with the fir ngering of 
any money; she pays no’bills, un- 
less, sometimes, her own; andhas 
a trifling assegnamento (pin-mo- 
ney), of about ten or fifteen crowns 
a month, to supply all her wants: 
and, in many tamiulies, so great 
regulated the 
expenditure, that, if she gives a 
dish ot cofiee or § 


is the economy, so 


rlass of lemonade 
toa iriend, it is paid for out of her 
own pocket.—-If you observe how 
well they dress, and consider the 
Nisufhctency of the means, you will 
be in fear for human frailty.— 
Husbands, take care! beauty can 
never ask in vains—and itis neede 
less to remind you, that cratitude is 
a virtue. 

Notwithstanding this danger. 
ous economy towards their wives, 

Florentines are remarkable for 


an extraordinary piece of extrava- 


gance towards their d wughters-in- 
law, peculiar to th ves. When 
ag rl of fashion marries, the fathere 
in-law provid § the corred . that 
is, a wardrobe, containing every 


part of her dress, in | 
sion: this she finds at his house 
upon her arrival, lest the correds, 

provided by her own family, should 
not be ready. Curiosity carried 
me, with half the town of Florence, 
to see that of the sposa Riccardi. 
The room had the appearance of 
a fair : the walls were hung with 
gowns, riding-habits, cloaks, h: its, 
and bonnets. A long table in the 
middle, and several o thers that 
surrounded it, were completely co- 
vered with every article of wear- 
ing app: arel, and seemed a provie 
sion for life. Expence was not 
spared, nor was cont renience alone 
L cone 
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considered. I observed towels with 
fine Flanders lace, which I con- 
clude the sposa will have the good 
sense to apply to better purposes, 
The addition of the corredino to 
that of the corredo is surely an 
unnecessary piece of extravagance; 
and unless the lady prudently dis- 
poses of one half, she cannot wear 
out the other while the fashion lasts. 
The corredo, found by the family 
of the sposa, is reckoned as part of 
her ortion ; the greatest part of 
which might be more usefully en. 
ployed. 

‘* By an old law, in the time of 
the Medici, the expences attend. 
ing Marriage ceremonies were ex- 
ceedingly limited. Four strangers 
only were to be invited; four dishes 
provided ; and a gentleman was 
severely reprimanded by govern- 
ment for having laid out a whole 
sequin on his wedding dinner. 
Compare this with the expences of 
the present day :—three great ga- 
Ja dinners have been sriven by the 
family above mentioned; one on 
the wedding day, the others on the 
days following. All their relations 
and all their friends were invited. 
The very sugar-plumis, that it is 
usual to send on these occasions to 
their acquaintance, cost the muar- 

uis Riccardi a thousand crowns. 
Our custom is more decent. We 
give our dinners before the wed- 
ding, and leave the happy couple 
in private afterwards, In this 
country the conversation at these 
publi * dinners puts modesty to the 
blush, and the spesa hears enough 
on the wedding day, and thore 
that succeed it, to debauch her 
mind most completely, if it be not 
already done. Matricaony, at best, 
iS a very indecent prece of busmess, 
think what you will of it; and vir- 
tue exposes in this mstance what 
vice with more decency conceals. 
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Among the sumptuary laws of 
former times, it is curious to ob. 
serve that the Wives of Citizens were 
forbid wearing more than three 
rings at a time.—TI think, while 
they were about it, they might as 
well have confined them to one 
only. 

* The news of the day occupies 
all Florence. Santeuil = aan him. 
self in a confessional at Paris, and 
a woman taking him for a con. 
fessor, confessed every thing to 
him, and then asked his absolution: 
—* What,’ said he, ‘ do you take 
‘me for al confessor (ant If you 
‘are not, why did you listen to 
‘me ?’——* Why did you tell me” 
replied Santeuil.—* Well, sir, | 
‘will acquaint the bishop.’—* And 
‘if you do, madam, I will ae. 
* quaint your husband.’ Whether 
signor P— P— M— thought fit to 
imitate this gentleman, or was 
prompted to it by a natural im 
pulse, I know not; but he is in 
disgrace for a frolic of the same 
kind, and it isas yet unknown what 
will be the consequences.” 

a 
LETTER XXVI, 

“ Four thousand crowns is 4 
good Florentine imcome: & sim 
ut least, equal to us many tho 
sand pounds in the hands ot an 
Englishman. You have alread) 
seen, that the assegnamento pt 4 
wite does not cost much—the who 
additional expence is computed . 
one thousand two hundred crown» 
The sons, when they become mer 
are usually allowed ten or twee 
crowns a month to find themseivt 
in clothes and por het mee 
The daughters, who are found a 
every thing, have a sequin gives 
them, now and then, that ~~ 
may have some money 1. 

wckets.——Is not a quarter!) . 
monthly allowanc epreferable! Tt 
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would then learn to make the most 
of a litte, and know What they 
have to depe nd on, 

« Every expence in this country 
is calculated, The usual caleu In. 
tion is two hundred crowns a year 
for a coach and pair of horses, 
coachman included: sixty crowns 
each footman, and forty for each 
Gluttony is not the vice of 

A Florentine noble- 
ec with his cook to pro 
and supper at the rate 


maid, 
an Italian. 
man will at 
vide dinner 


of three pauls a head for both 5 
bread, wine, oil, and firing, not 
included. ‘Ihe pocket never sut- 


fers, and the constitution i¢ fre- 
quently againer. Others fi 
tain sum for them daily 


KX a CCT- 


CX penees : 


if they exceed it one cay, par- 
simony the next brings matters 
even. 


“An Italian dinner usually con. 
usts of a soup, which never tails 


winter and summer; a piece of 
houilli; a fry of some kind or 
other; a ragout; and the roti, 
which, whether it be a piece of 
meat, ora few small birds, ts serv. 
ed up last. ‘lhe soup ts no bet- 


ler than b roth, bem y the essence of 
the bouilli only, which, of cour 

is boiled to rags 3 and the 
meat being wu ually soaked in was 
ter before it is put to the tire, |e 4 
all ts flavour, The table-cloth is 


roust 


hot taken off exher her in 
France ; nor, | believe, in: ly ae 
of the continent t—fhear tables are 


made ot the ¢ ommonest wood, and 
are aly ays dirty your tables are 
1h handsome and clean, so we 
May use our pleasure, 

“Batter you 
asa side dish } 


will sometimes see 
itis rather a rarity, 

I be ner cor am nly used in their 
' tehens ’ KR. iw am, ge. nha satie 
"ages, firs, and melor 


mn , > ate n 
w the tir ° course, Salt becc un- 
. it iM bhatiis and You un \e is to- 
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tally unknown. No boiled leg of 
ork, and pexs-pudding 5 no bub. 
le and squeak vulgar dishes, 
it is true, but excellent notwith- 
standing : nor have they the petits 
plats, inwhich the Frenc h so much 
excel,tosupply theirplaces. Inshort, 
you must not expect good cook- 
ery ina country where all the ser- 
vants ure cooks. I have five men 
in my house, and tour of them 
have acted in that capacity, Tam 
afraid, the worst is he whose busi. 
ness itis to dress the dinner: my 
coachman its said to be famous at a 
made dish. 

Though few 
sup 3 a custom thot 
unwholesome ma ¢ 
it is ustial to vO to b 
ly after. who was not 
partial to the Scotch, used to say, 
that if an epicure could remove by 
a wish in quest © f sensual grratifie its 
tions, he would breakfast in Scot. 
land.—If breakfast was that pen- 
tlheman’s tavourite meal, he did 
well not toceme wmto ltaly, whi re 
the comlorts of wt are unknov ll. 
lt is not allowed to servants. Tf 
is not reckoned veiturino, 
who supplies you with every ne. 
your journey ; and those 


breakfast, all 
cannot but be 
untry where 
d immediate. 


) 
John ih ily 
} 


by the 
cessary on 
who 
contented with a dish of coftee or 
chocolate 3 atew ties, or a bya ch 
of #0 comm lete the day, 
acco lohnson’s iad + think 
his in Londons 
take his alternoon’s goufé in Swit- 
zerland ; and sup at P 
“det would be unpardonable, in 
writing to an Pinagrli hm in, to talk 
of the table, and not mention wine 
yet 1 much doubt it Floren 
thoug h Cosimo Lil, made presents 
of it to most of the sovereigns in 
Europe, and though queen Anne 
is said to have preferred it to any 
other, will please a palate accuse 
2 tomed 


indulwe in this luxury are 


prapes. = 
reli yr to, 


‘ pi lilt she uid din ; 


Tis. 


wine, 
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tomed to Claret, Champagne, and 
Burgundy. The most esteemed 
are the Aliatico, Chianti, and 
Monte Pulciano. That which you 
drink in England for Florence 
wine is Chianti;—even to this 
brandy isadded at Leghorn to give 
it strength: no other will bear the 
sea. The common wine of the 
country I conclude is we ak, as you 
seldom see a man drunk in the 
streets, ard in good company, ne- 
ver. 

Dress is no article of expence. 
You are not obi ged, a sin France, 


to have different Cc k sthes for toe 
different seasons: you are at hber- 


ty to dress as you please; and an 
Engli: h frock may be worn throngh- 
out ihe year. We are told that a 
country gentleman appeared at the 
opera at Paris the beginning of au- 
tumn in his summer suit: he was 
stared at as a monster, and falit 
A’eté, habit ded, w as repeated all 
over the theatre. A friend of ours, 
by some strange haaiice, wore a 
pair of point-rufiles in the month 
of May: the impropriety would 
have utterly ruincd another man; 
—this gentleman, whois aman of 
wit, excused him pon by saving— 
‘he had acold” The Florentines 
are too wise to trouble themselves 
with numberless suits of clothes, 
for the sole benefit of their tailors. 
They goto the opera in frocks; 
and, during the Carn ‘i to the 
balls in bautte They have a 
diess coat, and a gala aaa 
the latter lasts them their lives,;— 
nor do they, like some that shall 
be nameless, change their car 
rhages every two or three years to 
enrich their coach-makers. ‘hey 
have also gala liveries ; but they 
e mude to last long as they 
an. Lveryeday liveries must last 
fwo VOars ¢ thos who make ad 
Peure give two; one for the sume 


mer, the other for the win tera biy 
each is to last two seasons, 

“ T cannot commeid thei ir taste; 
their very macnificence js mele. 
gant. Beliind “the same Cartage 
you will frequently see one font 
man very tall, the other very short, 
I have just met two such, who 4 
Inge clothed in ercen, looked like 
the sign of Robin Hood and Litt 
John. You will also see one with 
a cocked hat, the other with a 
round one. There is a want of 
feeling in these trifles somewhat be. 
yond a want of taste. Strict 
speaking, even their hair should 
be dressed alike ; and, if th ey Weat 
queues, they should be of equ 
length. 

In all countries some custom 
are remarkable. When first | 
knew Florence, about twenty year 
ago, an odd custom prevailed at 
court ;—all the men curtsied to the 
grand duke and the grand du 
chess; foreigners only were permit: 
ted to bow, who were supposed t 
know no better. 

“ A refusal is expressed by t 
fingers in Italy as in other cour- 
tries by the head. A common 
salutation is with the fingers up; 
and they call you, with the fingers 
down. 

“ It is said that the voice, @ 
speaking, seldem rises higher, ¢ 
sinks lower, than three notes an¢ 
a half. It is otherwise here; the} 
change sometimes from their na- 
tural voice to a falsetto, till you 

are ready to lau gh m their faces. 

66 They tell vou, shat if it rain 
on the third of 4 April, it 18 tO com 
tinue to ram dor forty days arter 

We run a risk of losing ali our 
tat th i : this country. fe 

“ The Florentine nobrlity We 

as I have said, orig nally y ol 
Chants a - book-keepers were = 


li CC i ar’ T! eV have re ‘a nec 








the custom ever since, and in some 
families not less than eight or ten 
of those persons are co nstantly em- 
ployed—I know not how. 

« The noblesse sell wine, and 
hang out the sion of an empty 
Gack at the palace window. A re- 
raul trade, like this of the Floren- 
tine nobility, an English wine- 
merchant would think beneath his 
dignity. The best tap going at 
present is that of the bisi. Op of f1e- 
sole. 

“ Te is ridiculous to see a spx 
monaca dressed out to the herht 
of the fashion, and driven about 
from one end of the to 
other. Mercy on us, what a mis- 
take is here _-Cortent more ea tly 
proceeds from igicrance than con. 
viction; nor 15 if prvcent to me 
dulge inany pleasures that are not 
always within our reach. 

‘The kitchen frequently is at 
the top ot the house. | asked a 
reason of a Florentine friend, and 
he gave me two ;—on °, he said, 
Was to prevent the s roke ol the 
charcoal and smetl of the dinner 
the other, to render it more Jiffi- 
eult for the servants to carry any 
ting away. ire at board 
wages, the vulgar adage, safe bind, 
safe find, is never forgotten. "Their 
masters know they are not scrupu- 
k Sy and never put temptation in 
their way. 


AAs they ; 


“Towas the custom in the time 
of luven. 1 ce) bh w the fire Wit i 
their mic uth y =it i so now. l 
have a fellow tii-my family whose 
mouth is better than anv bellows. 


‘ Lh exireme hedge ada WHC h 1S 
1dministered to these who are dy- 


ng, iS Carried pubiciv, and in pro- 
nen fere2Q CUSTOM as 1 re ras 

unnecessary, bhe tinkline bell 
and hoai se VOic BOs th that 1C< 
company 1 it, are ur Pp ids 
fYen to those who are well: and, 
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at a time of epidemy, when 
deaths are frequent, migh ‘tbe fatal 
to those who are sick.-A Spanish 
proverb says :--- If you think you 
* sholl die, you + eill die.’ 

‘© ‘Lhey wear mourning but a 
short time for the nearest relation, 
and that not 1 have 
knownahusband marry two months 
atter his wife’s decease. It is true 
he was an elderly gentleman, and 

» | 
i 


had no time to 


| 
constant ive 


use, 


ge Re aE Yee a aoe 
“ Ladies in chiltl-bed ke ic 


aa ‘ , ‘ 
house for forty davs, and do not 
‘ >. ti}! tha +. . ] ‘ e .¢ 
PCL up Chla aii .* ba vad Ma \ . vel 
«? 7 ° . . . 
many contadimas : the third 

us’. aedaeh i ee om @he Gala 
ai ¥ Are fi UL aa es UU. kh dae t 1¢ salads 
’ . ‘ . . 
I have read th: in some parts of 
America the w:te is no sooner de. 
’ are,4 } * be " , { t ‘ cha Pa t~- 
liverea ot het UrT« is | j CLs 


up, an 1 her husband keeps his beds 
she does the work of the u: N1S®, and 
h 1¢ gc CS through all the cere nies 
of a lady in the straw. I had 
ne irly forgotten one custom that I 
think will surpt rise you:—they ‘feed 
their cats, and poison their dogs’. 
Thoneh held in less veneration in 
lialy than in Egypt, the cat still 
seems to be an object of general 
affection. Florence swarms with 
them. Here are people who make 
a trade of feeding them, and are 
paid by the inhabitants, who, not- 
withstanding their preat economy, 
‘keep more cats than catch mice.’ 
Dogs, on the other hand, are 
scarce :—that amiable and friend- 
ly anunal is not only neglected, 
but, during the summer months, 
a pois oned in the streets.—If you 

» here in the summer, take care of 
re eT. 

I must leave off.—My house 
is in an uproar of laughter, at the 
expence of a poor cobler, my Ope 
posite neighbour. My servant hav- 
ing frequently missed different 
sums of money out of a drawer in 
my bed-chamber, he suspected the 
L3 porter, 
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porter, and engared his friend the 
cobler to watch and detect him. 
The affair did not appear difficult, 
—the money was always taken on 
a Monday, which was the day my 
weekly bills were settled; it was 
also observed, that the robhery was 
committed at the time the other 
servants were all of them at din. 
ner: these circumstances caused 
the porter to be suspected; and it 
was thought that he used a false 
key, as the druwer was kept cone 
stantly locked. The cobler, who 
had readily accepted the office, 
made light of it ; he used the com- 
monexpression otf his countrymen, 
lascia far: and longed for the 
arrival of Monday to show his 
prowess. At length Monday came, 
and the honest cobler, determined 
to take the thief, placed himseif 
where he could best observe all that 
passed in the chamber, and catch 
him inthe fact. It was not long 
before he appeared :—he was cau- 
tious and cunning,—he secured the 
door,—he listened if all was quiet : 
—there was a closct in the room, 
he examined it carefully, and then 
went to the chest of drawers to 
begin his operation.—The cobler 
now thought he had him sate 
enough,—but unluckily, as the de- 
vil would have it, the porter, re- 
collecting that he had not looked 
undér the bed, litted up the va- 
lance, and discovered our friend.— 
It is not easy to conccive the ridicu- 
lous figure the poor cobler made, 
lugged out from his hiding-place, 
taken prisoner, and brought down 
stairs, as a culprit, by “the very 
thief he hac | prom ised to detect.— 
Fle seems d etermined never to turn 
thief- her aj ai The porier is 
discharged.” 
esdeatta 
LETTER XXVII. 
“ Those who, like you, live in 


one continued round or publi 
amusement, and, in more sence 
of the word then one, kee 
Lent, cannot conceive the joy that 
an Italian, whose Passions are 
heightened by a warme; sun, and 
shone diversions are chiefly con. 
fined to this season only, feels at 
the approach of the Carnival. 
Even at Florence, not the cavest 
town in Italy, it is not without its 
adv: antares 

¢ Masking fo rmerly began on 
ae Antonio’s days it is now 


- 


permitted the last fortnight « 


meee ‘ 


P no 


> 
ae 


2 


; 
Carnival only:—it then gave th 
ladies opportinities of intrigue, 
which the jealousy of their hus 
bands prev e nte 3| alli the rest of the 
year.—Ttalianhusbat nds are no long. 
er jealous, and concealment is x 
longer ‘necessary.--- Wives are mis 
tresses of their own persons; re 
ceive what company they pleas 
in their own honses; and the black 
veil which they wear when they 
walk out in the morning alone, 
conceals them as effectually asa 
mask r---this, an id rooms hired 
remote parts of the town, are temp- 
tations to intrigue peculiar to Flo. 
rence.—kn short, amalewres are 99 
plenty, th: it the professeures ae 
starvine. Phe prince cip al advantage 
they ae from the last days of 
the Carnival, is that of completely 
getting rid of a troublesome com- 
panton, a cavalier servenit, who 
is then left to shift for himselfi—t 
is curious to see fine ladies, who, a 
another time, cannot stir a step 
without two horses to draw them 
along : two cavalier serventes ™ 
support t) hem 3 and two footine®s 
one to clear the way, and the 
other to hold up their tran: it i 
curious to see them disguised ™ 
their bauttes, walking in the street 
alone, and from one theatre ” 
another, with all the ease, a 
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che assurance, of our sex.---They 
eo alone to the casino,—alone to 
the festa di ballo,—visit whom 
they please, —and enjoy the most 
unqualified liberty of men, during 
the last days ot the Carnival.— 
They assume a freedom their in- 
feriors dare not pretend to; for, 
though jealousy in the nobility is 
langhed out of countenance, it is 
sill visible among the bourgeoisie, 
where the husband maintains his 
authority, and the wile is always 
obedient, and somctimes chaste. 

“ In England, the theatres have 
one day of rest out of the seven: 
on the continent they have not 
even that. I remember, when I 
firt left my own country, I fear, 
near thirty years ago, I arrived 
at Brussels on a Sunday :—it was 
late in the evening, and the street 
was crowded with carriages in wait- 
ing at the play-house. That you 
may be better able to judge of my 
astonishment, I must tell you that 
Thad never heard of such doings 
in my life, and concluded that be- 
fore the morning the devil would 
fy away with them all. Bad ex- 
ample, my good friend, is a dan- 
gerous thing. The Sunday follow- 
ing I went to the play-house myself. 
The different appellation of the 
sabbath is expressive of the different 
use thatis made of it. With us 
itis called a holyday, or a day to 
be kept holy ; here it is called a 
Jée (festival), and consequently a 
day of merriment. 

“Twelve theatres were former- 
ly = at Florence during the Car- 
nival; they are now reduced to 
sx; a number, one might think, 
more than sufficient for the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and yet it fre- 
quently happens that all are full. 
Thave nothing to remark of either 
of them, except that the boxes are 


} = 7.) ~ e 
Cark. ‘Lhe Florentines never use 
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lights, partly to be more at their 
ease, and partly out of economy. 
It is at the theatre you see the na- 
tural disposition of the people. 
They are lively—-anirmated—a- 
wake to every impression. When 
a new play pleases, and the curtain 
drops, they not only cal! for the 
author, but all the principal actors 
are made to pass over the stage to 
receive their share of the applause. 
If an Iago, or some such villain, 
be among them, he is sure to be 
received with groans and hisses; a 
circumstance which does as much 
honour to their own sentiments, as 
to the ability of the actor. 

« The comedy I saw last night 
is founded on a fact of such ex- 
traordinary circumstances as could 
not be credited, were it not authen- 
ticated by the best historians of that 
time. We are told, that on the 
third of October 1400, Ginevra 
degli Amieri, wife of Francesco 
Agolanti, a Florentine nobleman, 
being in a trance, and thought to 
be dead, was on the same day re- 
moved to the sepulchre of her fa- 
mily on the side of the Duomo, 
near to the Campanile ; that com- 
ing to herself, about two o’clock in 
the morning, and perceiving where 
she was by the light of the moon, 
the stone of the vault, by a strange 
piece of good fortune, not having 
becn fastened down, she delivered 
herself, not without difficulty, from 
the horrid mansion ; and stagger- 
ed, weak as she was, to her own 
house. Her husband, hearing a 
violent knocking at the door at so 
late an hour, looked out of the 
window ; but he no sooner saw her 
pale figure in her shroud, than he 
fancied it was her ghost come to 
upbraid him for his cruelties (for 
they lived on ill terms toge- 
ther), and ran away. She then 
made a last effort to the house of 

I. 4 Antonio 
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Antonio Rondinelli, a former but 
unfavoured lover. By him she 

was gladly received, and by his 
means soon after recovered. You 
will be glad to hear, however ex- 
traordinary it must appear, that 
the first marriage was set aside ; 
and Ginevra given to the man by 
whom she had been so ki ndiy re- 
ceived, and so miraculously re- 
covered. The street which Jeads 
from the vault to the house wher 
she lived, is to this day culled Via 
della Morte. 

«The price of entrance at ali the 
theatres is as moderate as you coulc 
wish. A serious opera is not 
dear at three pauls ; a burletta, at 
two; a comedy, at one; and at 
the little theatres, four crazie only, 
somewhat less than three pence 
Fnglish. Men usually go into the 
pit. Boxes are always to be hired 
for the night, and, at the ¢ome- 
dies, for a few nauls, unless you 
send your /ajuats de place, who will 
always cheat you when he can. 
Moderate as these expences are, 
those who are afpaltat: pay con- 
siderably less. At the serious opera, 
it does not exceed one paul a night: 
thi 5 1S the price paid by the Th sbili- 
y; the townspeople pay less ; and 
many are appaltati at the little thea- 
tres out m economy, for the oil 
they consume at home would cost 
them more. A young Enzlish- 
man at Turin received a leiter 
from his father, in the middle of 
the Carnival, directing him to  sct 
ut immedi iately tor Reme. He 
was unwillin g to leave a place 
where he had found a mistress 
much to his liking, but did not 
know how 10 € ; : 
thought, however, of an ¢ epedient. 
His father was an old misery who 
had made an immense fortune | 
strictly observing that excellent 
tule, of never throwing away a 
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single halfpenny ; h e, ther refor e» 
told him, t that though it W2 } iS 
wish to obey his commands im 
mediately ) A and Ww ithout de all, vet 


as, out of eco tomy, he had ap. 


~. he elf 
pa iltatied } 11M SE at the theatr ‘ for 
the whole Carnival, he conclud 


, uded 

$.€ w ould approye ot Nis stay! hy 
til it was enced. 
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sian. It put me in mind of tha 


La nmaAne Tels  ~ Grr re = onsl 
FAMOUS Itanan fragedy where, | 


wards the end of the last act, all 
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i 
rm pragiendied wtb dhthes © 
tae perscnages withauraw for a Le 
nerat enyvavement.—atter a short 
pause, tne prompter makes his 


dppedrance On the st ige, and dV S— 
¢ Uditrort, wats ee ? snettate 

c Che nuova della pug ya un vi port: 

‘ Mal’aspettate in van’, son’ tu(t mort. 


“Tf you are fond of dancing, 
yon may have enough of it the last 
fo: tnight of the Carnival : besides 
the balls at th iGicent theatres, 
others ure given at the casino, 
where, when you have Deen oncepre- 
sented, you go without invitation. 
lor the coreofili (a subscripuoa 


hy I] even Kew than bility } Strays 


Wadad UU» cae Oc wd ths 
rerg Obtain tickets DV means ot 
Ini buy them 
. . ’ sy Tr ; 
ror a jew ~ its In tne Street. sei 
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ai ballo are also trequently given 
by the cittadini, and your banker, 


or an} other Italian friend, can 


it: 
easily ger you admitted. A bautta 
is the best dress upon all these 0¢- 
casions; 2n i, though it gives a 
disagree sneer loom Lo eve»ry asscm- 
bly, ig very convenient, particte 
larly to the women, who have 10 
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CO} por +) » trouble ot a rouette, but 


as they are in them orning remain 
aliday. ‘The bautta, with its white 
mask, 1S fishtiul ; with the 7 
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of, thou oh they all look like , 
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beaver Up, is not unbecoming : it 
buttons over the lower part of the 
face, and hides the chin Only ; the 
hair is pulled forward, and when 
the hat is well put on, most of the 
women look handsome. 

« You must not expect at an 
Italian masquerade to see the same 
variety of dresses as at the Hay 
Market. The Venetian bautta ts 
common to all. ddumour is not 
understood,—-no one masks with 
gn intention to promote rt ; the ut- 
most effort is sometimes to show a 
handsome dress, and a quantity of 
diamonds, which the Italian ladies 
have in the greatest profusion. It 
is probable that some of them are 
fulse—No bad way, let me tell 
you, of making up the deficiency 
of pin-money, or losses at the 
gaming-table. An English lady 
thought of this expedient, but she 
thought cf it too late :—when she 
sent tor her jeweller to dispose of 
her brilliants, and put false stones 
intheir stead, he said he would 
readily have obliged her, but it 
was already done ‘ by order of her 
busband.’? To return to the mas- 
guerade. Whena beautiful young 
woman represents an ugly old 
witch; when a little delicate gen- 
tleman represents 3 woman, or a 
lusty gent! woMan represents a 
man; they may deceive their most 
iumate acquaintance, and contri- 
bute to the merriment of the scene: 
—but an Orpheus and Lurydice, 
covered with diamonds, stalking 
about the whole night arm in arm, 
their heads continually moving 
from side to side, like the pendu- 
lum of a clock, without a single 
word ever coming from their lips, 
“re surely more to be pitied thaa 
admired. —Qrpheus, indeed, had 
an opportunity of regaining my 
g00d opinion. He stood a con- 
siderable time where a parcel of 
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awkward people were dancing 
more like bears than human crea- 
tures ;—had he but once struck his 
lyre, I could have forgiven him all 
the rest. 

“ During the last fortnight of 
the Carnival, we have five corsos, 
and all the carriages in Ficrence 
drive round the piazza Santa Croc 
in grand gala. One gentleman 
has a coach of porcelain.—I have 
often thought of the havock our 
hackney coachmen would make o€ 
it at Ranelagh. ‘The two last days, 
all the bauties of Florence assem- 
ble under the Ufizzi :—and you 
may conceive a just idea of the 
discontent of the country from the 

eneral gloom, which, like an in. 
dnene vapour, expands itself all 
over ‘Tuscany, at a time of une 
common festivity, even at Rome 
itself. 

«« The Carnival over, it is curi- 
ous to observe the alteration made 
in a few hours by a few ashes in 
the manners of the people. The 
churches are now as much frequente 
ed as the theatres were before ; 
and they listen with the same at- 
tention to the preacher, as they 
did to harlequin.—Having been 
long used to the insipid dulness of 
un English curate, I could not re- 
lish at first the enthusiastic warmth 
of an ftalian friar: J was only as- 
tonished at the’ reteniive memory 
of those religious orators, who are 
able to repeat every day a fresh 
sermon of an hour’s length, with. 
out locking ata note, or the least 
hesitation: I can now listen to 
them with pleasure, for their dis- 
course is usually confined to moral 
duties ;—-and delivered in a mane 
ner highly calculated to engage 
and fix the attention of their au- 
dience. Le Pere Arrius said 
¢ When Le Pere Bourdalouepreach- 
‘ed at Rouen, the tradesmen for- 
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sook their shops, lawyers their 
clients, physicians their sick; but 
when I preached there the year 
following, I set all to rights,— 
Severy man minded his own busie 


© peg ® 


-“ «6 


Se 
«© Besides the five churches, 
where sermons arereguiarly preach- 
ed every morning for such as are 
devout, the casino stands open 
morning, neon, and night, for the 
idlers and gambiers of both sexes ; 
but so strict are they respecting 
whom they shall receive, that the 
wife of a man of the first nobility, 
if not noble herself, cannot be ad- 
miied. Vhis may be the reason 
why the ladies put upon their visite 
ine cards, T.wicrezia A nata 
B—~—— : unless they are afraid one 


should suspect them not to be born 
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“rer 4ege eat 
at all.—tLie tamous Aspasia, the 

. a - + - >. 9 
amiable friend of Pericles, would 


not met with the same indulgence 
and cordiality at Florence, she did 
at Athens.—-It is not talents,—1t ts 
not merit—rank only gains ad- 


. q ° 
mittanee: and vet, without virtue, 
ee Pe + SS ora 
v hit IS TAM —- h 1d some Qii-e 


ficulty to make an Italten count 
comprehend, how I could be a 
gentleman, and not a nobleman ; 
that the nobility m England were 
magistrates, and part of the legis- 
lature; and that we country gen- 
tlemen, lords of manors, were the 
counts and marquises of other 
countries: that the eldest son of a 
peer, till he becomes a peer him- 
solf by the demise of his father, is 
only a commoner; and those that 
have the titles of lords, have tt by 
courtesy only. Jt was also neces- 
sary to etplan to him how centle- 
men became peers; some by tn- 
heritance, some by parhamentary 
mterest, and some by extraordinary 
abilities: that certain law offices 
of themselves made peers of solici- 
tors and attorners: that the de- 
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fence of a town, or destruction of 
a fleet, have justly conferred thote 
honours, which at another time 
tie caprice of a minister has Jes, 
honourably bestowed on his friends, 
or his enemies.~—Family has ae). 
dom been considered in either cag: 
political talents have at al] times 
reconimended Ppossessors of mean 
birth to this mark of ministeria! 
favour : and it is but of late years 
that the respectable family of Coy. 
teney, allied to more crowns tha 
one, has been raised to the peer 
ave. 

The visiting hour in the mor. 
ing, is from twelve till two. In 
the evening, it varies according to 
the season. It is the custom in 
this country to keep one servant 
constantly in waiting in the anti 
chamber; they take it by tums 
We ring our bell, and nobody 
comes.— When I was a young mar, 
and had one servant only, I called 
William, and William came: af. 
terwards, when I had many, and 
called Who is there ?—no one 2 
swered. 1 must, however, ac- 
quaint you, that as it 1s usual to 
sleep after dinner in summer ail 
over Italy, every servant follow 
the example of his master; and 
should you visit at that honr, you 
may knock and not be heard—It 
is no wonder, since the Spanish 
soldiers at the siege of Gibraltar re- 
cularly took their meridian (al. 
ternoon’s nap), nowithstandmg the 
noise of all the cannon of the cite 
del. The ancient Romans, wh 
had also their porter, that he mig" 
be constantly ut his post, had aun 
chained to the door. 

“ The rcoms are so darkened to 
keep out the sun, that you can 
hardly find vour way across them, 
and for some time are ogg 
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our windows to, let in the 
ar; here they are kept shut to 
keep it out,—and both are in the 
right. They inhabit the ground 
foor during the heat of summer, 
and ascend by degrees as the win- 
ter advances, preferring in cold 
weather the third story to any other. 
I should have told you, that some 
strip themselves after dinner in sum- 
mer, and get into bed; and thus, 
insome measure, make two days of 
one. 

« Atthe Ventitre, all go to the 
corso, and from thence to the the- 
are. The heat is so great at Flo- 
rence in the summer, that few stir 
out before the evening; but the 
air isso perfectly dry and whole- 
some, that they remain in the 
streets, and on the benches in the 
squares, the greatest part of the 
night. Nothing can surpass a 
summer’s night in Italy.-——A bright 
moon; a clear sky; a tempera- 
ture the most desirable ; music in 
the streets ; and love and content- 
ment every where. 

“ After Milan, you will have no 


more invitations to dine or sup.— 
Hospitality would not be consistent 
with the character of economy the 
Florentines have so justly acquired ; 
nor, for political reasons, are their 
houses open to strangers, at all 
hours, with the same freedom as 
in many parts of Italy. I must, 
however, mention a ridiculous cir- 
cumstance that happened to me 
the other morning, as an exception. 
—I visited an English lady, who 
excused herself from receiving me 
because she was in bed. I then 
Went to an Italian lady, who de- 
sired | would wait a few minutes 
till she got into bed.—I must now 
explain.—This lady, who was in- 
disposed, was at that instant get 
ting out of a warm bath. Ladies, 
both in France and Italy, receive 
company at their toilettes, and 
even when in their beds, without 
ceremony.—My fair countrywo- 
men use their own discretion, and 
will be on their guard against 
adopting any foreign customs that 
may not become them in ther own 
country.” 
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[From the Same.] 


LETTER xc. 
i gong you be at Naples 
in the spring of the year, 
leave the dull, beaten track of your 
countrymen, and visit Sicily; a 
country favoured by Ceres, and 
celebrated by poets and historians : 
whose rural scenes once inspired 
Sicilian bard, and whose cities 
Were not less renowned for arts 
Narms. Herethe Romans first 
extended their conquests ; here they 
began that war which ended at last 


in the destruction of Carthage, and 
was the first step to their own ruin. 

“ At Agrigentum, my good 
friend, you must not expect ancient 
hospitality ;—personsno longer wait 
at the gates to invite strangers to 
their houses. You must content 
yourself with viewing the elegant 
remaiys of the best Grecian archi- 
tecture. Here once stood the Tem- 
ple cf Jupiter, adorned with the 
famous statue of that deity by Phi- 
dias, and considered as the per- 
fection 
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jo life, that’ we may suffer more 
deaths than one. There are dan- 
rs that we not only rejoice to 
od escaped, but are pleased to 
have encountered. — I wish it had 
been my good fortune to have serv- 
ed in Kingsley’s reriment on the 
lorious first of August; or m 
Rodney's ship the no less glorious 
tweltth of April,—I shouid then 
remember with pleasure the din- 
gers 1 had passe 1, and should vel 
an honest pride in the service I had 
done my country.—In the present 
instance I have nothine to look 
back t6 with pleasure. Every port 
was shut against us, except that to 
which we were destined; and the 
whole voyage was uniortunate, a 
safe arrival only excepted. Our 
captain, whose chief look-out was 
to steer clear of French privateers, 
was continually alarming us with 
us dreadful apprehensions. He 
paid less attention to a leak in his 
ship, though our pump was tre- 
quently going ; and I verily be- 
lieve would rather have seen us all 


fo to the botiom, than fall into 
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) ai ° on ~~ ”_ wt La) . 
who in a violent storm were re- 
commending themselves to every 


saint in the calendar :-=* Courage, 


Ss , ° > | . 
‘mv lads!’ said he, * pravers are 
¢ good things,—but Satut Pump fs 
, 
‘the only sa itcan save usnow.? 


rr ‘ } ts 
“ The town ct Palermots litte 


more ‘than four miles in circum. 


ference. Its. principel beauty 1s 
derived from two streets perfectly 
straight, abouta mile in length. thar 
ent eoach other at night angies, trom 


the centre of which you sce tne 
four gates of the citv. ‘The pas 
laces are large, but not elevants 
and are most sham-iullv diseraced 
by paltry shops on the ground 
floor. ‘This ts not uncommon in 
many parts of Italy, though to an 
Enelishman it must without doubt 
appear the height of barbarism. 
Thouch the palaces are not. well 
furnished, they have mosuic floors. 
The churches are neither remarkas« 
ble withont nor within. [tis the po- 
pulation that will surprise you. In 
this smail compass they reckon not 
lessthan two hundred thousand ine 
habitants. ‘The two principal streets 
are so crowded that ceaches with 
difficulty can pass, and morecoaches 


ea , ‘ 1, , y { net 
are Kept taaa m any town ol lou. 
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ble its size in Eure lhe ene 
Virons are richly ado {with villas 
ina style ef erandeur and mags 
mificence } ly to be met with out 
of England. Th 1 and rocky 
mountitins that surround them, 
Lagan , bows dhe ' , } 
Plely ATOTAN WIC addi PALI, acdilaly 
the first time at lea t, are seen with: 


eusure. ‘Lhe climate has little 
o recommend it, uniess in winter. 
Che heat 1s excessive: the siroe, 
which comes with a hich. wind 
from the south-east, the sun sele 
dom making his appearance, i$ a 
hot blast from the coast of Africa 
that totally enervate you. In the 
month of September they set fire 
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to the stubbles for manure, the 
whole atmosphere is consequently 
heated, and if the siroc happens at 
that time, it is perfectly intolerable. 
A friend of mine assured me Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer rose to one 
hundred and nineteen degrees : and 
arespectable English lady, of un- 

uestionable veracity, told me, 

at during the siroc she was called 
by her servant to see an extraor- 
dinary sight—the lead on her ter- 
race melted by the wind. While 
this horrid wind lasts, no one, who 
is not obliged, ventures out of his 
house: the airis kept out as much 
as possible: not only the windows 
are kept closed in every apartment, 
but the window-shutters also ; and 
it is the constant employment of the 
servants to sprinkle water on the 
floor. Luckily it does not last long, 
and a refreshing breeze usually suc- 
ceeds it. 

“ The legislative power is in the 
sovercign ; the executive, in a vice- 
roy and three courts of justice. 
There are besides a parliament, 
consisting of the clergy, barons, 
and commonalty, which assembles 
every fourth year by order of the 
king, to confirm the ancient do- 
nations (or free gifts), orto grant 
more. This meeting lasts three 
days, but itis not necessary they 
should follow successively ; the ma- 
jority decide. Twelve deputies are 
chosen to see their resolutions exe- 
cuted, and meet one day in the 
week afterwards. It is said the 
king was about to insist onan addi- 
tional sixty thousand crowns a 
month ; but the necessity that has 
since obliged him to take refuge in 
Sicily, and the attachment the Pa- 
le#mitans show to his person, have 
liberated them from this heavy im- 

sition, at least for the present. 
Ihe revenue of the king is reckon- 


fod 
‘ 









of Sretzy. 
ed at two millions and a half of 


crowns, 

_ “I fear the administration of ; 
tice, whether civil or criminal. 
not without its exceptions, Three 
trials are necessary to render a de, 
cision final; two years is the short, 
est period ; but where obstinacy ig 
bent on its own ruin, there are in 
stances of law-suits lasting as lon 
as the life of the partie. Tha 
you may form an idea of the spirit 
of litigation in this country, you 
should be told that every family 
has its procuratore, avvocate, and 
perpadrone, engaged annually, and 
paid quarterly, whether employed 
or not ; besides which, when they 
gain a cause, and recover an es 
tate, they receive a whole year’s 
income. The rich retain many of 
each, that they may not be em. 
ployed against them. You will not 
be surprised, therefore, to hear 
that not less than thirty thousand 
lawyers gain a livelihood at Paler 
mo.—The most probable way to 
lessen the number of law-suits, 
would be to lessen the number of 
lawyers 3 these gentlemen must 
eat, and they have nothing else to 
feed upon, 

« The criminal law of this coun 
try has an insuperable defect— 
No sentence of death can be passed 
on a criminal unless he contesses 
his guilt: it is true, that to oblige 
him to this, he is kept forty days 
closely confined on bread and wa: 
ter,—but when he can resist that 


inconveniency, he has no other pe 


nishment. 

« When a criminal is condemned 
to die, he is allowed three days t0 
prepare himself. During this time 
he is constantly attended by twe 
priests, and two noblemen of 2 “A 
ligious company, who wee 
ceremony an aet of devotion. ro 
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sot only administer every spiritual 
comfort, but indulge the prisoner 
s whatever he desires, and defray 
the expence themselves. Hanging 
isadmirably performed at Paler- 
mo, and the criminal is sent out ot 
the world, not only expeditiously, 
byt to all appearance with as little 
bodily suffering as possible. Though 
my natural feelings incline me to 
woid all scenes Of misery, CUriOsI- 
ty led me, for the first time in my 
life, to see an execution of thiskind. 
The ceremony was awful, but the 
wlering was short,—the prisoner 
no sooner mounted the ladder than 
he was turned off, and at the same 
instant one executioner leapt on his 
shoulders, and another hung at 
his waist, till he expired. I doubt 
ifany natural death, the apoplexy 
excepted, is attended with so little 
pain, If the object of punishment 
be the removal of a criminal, surely 
ithad better be performed in_pni- 
vate ;—if it be to deter others by 
example, it should be rendered as 
horrible as possible. ‘This certain- 
ly had not that effect ; and were I 
tobe hanged, I should wish it to 
be performed at Palermo---though 
lhad rather live any where else. 

“ The police of the city is intrust- 
tdtoa nobleman of high rank, who 
takes the title of capitano, and is 
considered as the head ot the no- 
ity. His court possesses all the 
rights of the creat criminal court 
with regardto the trial and con. 
cemnation Oi criminals, even to 
death itself. ‘This office is usually 


continued two years, at the end of 


which the capitano succeeds to the 
Pretorship. I heard “of few rob- 
beries, and no murders, during 
MV three , +} ’ - + . Pp. 
o ¢ Meare montas resicence at s a- 
erTMmo. 

“« T ° 

3 The communita, or senate, 
“oasists of the pretor (mayor), six 
ators. and ;: = 

“MacOS, and the sindix, or pro- 
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curatore del publico; all are no. 
ble. These have the supe:inten- 
dance of the markets, as well with 
regard to the quality. as to the 
price which they fix themselves. 
The bank, hospital, monte di pieta, 
the buildings, and the streets, are 
under their inspection, aad the of- 
ficers belonging to each are appoint. 
ed by them. The three judges that 
compose the criminal court of th 
capitano, serve also for this of the 
pretor, where such civil causes are 
tried as appertain to him and the 
senate. 

“ I observed fewer bergars, not- 
withstanding the astonishing popu- 
lation of Palermo, than at Flo. 
rence ; to which the albergo dei 
poveri may in some degree con- 
tribute. ‘This immense building is 
divided into two equal parts, one 
of which is for the poor who can- 
not maintain themselves ; the other, 
which is for foundlings, girls only, 
is a silk manufactory, worthy the 
notice of atraveller. They are al- 
lowed a small proportion of what 
they earn; and, when they marry, 
receive a dower of fifteen ounces. 
They are not suffered to go out, 
nor are they very well kept at 
home. ‘Three days in the week 
they are allowed half a pound of 
meat; the other four they must 
content themselves, as they can, 
with a thin soup, and bread and 
cheese only. 

“The commerce of Palermo 
consists chiefly of corn, oil, wine, 
rice, Magna, sommacco, soda, silk, 
sulphur, salt, cotton, amber, and 
coral. You know Sicily, in the 
time of ancient Rome, was consle 
dered as the granary of the repube 
lic; it still supplies a great part of 
Italy. Three sacks for one is 
deemed sufficient to answer the 
purposes of seed, and home cone 
sumption; on an average they 
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make from eight to ten; they have 
consequently much to dispose of. 
The quality cf the grain I saw was 
much inferior to that of ‘Tuscany. 
The corn is trod out by oxen or 
horses in the open air; it is there 
winnowed by the wind,,and kept 
afterwards, when they have no 

Tanaries, in pits under ground. 
n some parts I observe they sow 
wheat every other year; in others 
they take a crop of beans, and then 
wheat two years following. Grass 
comes of itself. Oats are little 
sowed. The ancients fed their 
horses with barley instead of oats ; 
itis still the custom both here and 
at Naples; it is given them morn- 
ing and evening, and, as itis heat- 
img, they have a feed of bran and 
herbs in the middle of the day. 
The farms are let as in England ; 
which they prefer, not without rea- 
son I believe, to the Tuscan man- 
ner. 

«“ Many plants are peculiar to 
this island, and little known to the 
rest of Europe. The sugar cane 
is one of them. You who have 
concerns in America, where you 
have never been, may here make 
yourself acquainted with a plant 
from which you derive the principal 
part of your income. ‘The papyrus 
is also worthy your inquiry: it is 
a kind of reed, which, split into thin 

jeces, and joined together with a 
bind of gum, forms a hard smooth 


substance, on Which the ancients 
wrote. Our paper, though made 
from rags, has taken its name: tt 
is all that now remains to remind 


us of that ancient "manuiactory. 
Parchment was its immediate suc- 
cessor, and from its superior qua- 
lity is likely to remain ror ever. 
The Herculaneum manuscripts are 
on papyrus. Manna is produced 
in the months of July and August 
from a tree called trasino. The 
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pistaccio nut is common here: 
is reported of this tree that the f. 
male only bears fruit, and then 
only when the male is near. The 
liquorizia is a shrub, the root of 
which is the stick-liquorice we used 
to eat at school. The sommaceg 
ts used by the tanners. The soda 
isa kind of grass, of which they 
make glass and soap. The leaves 
of the paima silvestris are twisted 
when dry, and make seats for 
chairs, &c. 3 and of the aloe, which 
grows here to a considerable height, 
and whose bloom is beautiful, they 
make a thread much stronger than 
our pack-thread : the leaves of this 
tree being long and prickly, serve 
also as a fence against cattle. Fichi 
d’India, besides being goad to eat, 
are also an excellent fence; the 
leaves are very large and very 
prickly ; and so close that they 
admit of no passave through them 
—both are evergreens. They have 
most remarkable plants 1s Ja musa; 
the leaves are of an extraordinary 
size, and the fruit ts in great est 
mation. ‘The aromatic herbs ren 
der the honey famous, and [ am 
told, that at Mazara they carry 
their bees in the ntieht many mues 
distant, during the summer months, 
to feed on the wild thyme, whieh 
is there in the grevtest abundance. 
The hedges near Palermoareadom- 
ed with arcd flower of peculiar ele 
oance—the laurier rose. 

“ Though my stay at Palermo 
was short, though I ass ciated but 
little with the inhabitants, yet you 
will still expect some account 6 
their customs and manners. It shall 
s¢ the subject of another letter. 

——— 
LETTER XC¥. 
“ T chall begin with the women. 


Marriace dowers are higher here 
. and pu-mane} 


. 


than in Tuscany, 
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bas no fixed rule, but is more or 
less, according to the income of 
the husband. Wives are better 
treated than in Italy. In ancient 
Rome, the wife, at her entrance 
into the house of her husband, was 
sented with all the keys except 
that of the cellar, which, as she 
was prohibited the use of wine, 
he prudently kept himself.—In 
modern Rome they are not in- 
trusted with any keysat all. Here 
they are better treated :—-they not 
only can inherit, not only have a” 
monthly allowance sufficient to 
supply every necessary want, but 
are intrusted with the internal ma- 
nagement of the family, as in Eng- 
land. 
“ Education is as usual, a col- 
lege or an abbé for the boys, both 
bad; and a convent for the girls. 
The monastic life is particularly 
encouraged, and nuns enjoy a de- 
gree of liberty at Palermo unheard 
efin any other country. They not 
only may go out of the convent 
four days inthe year, at their own 
choice, but have their villas, where 
they reside a month at a time. 
They have windows they can look 
cut of ; they have terraces where 
they take the air, and enjoy the 
prospect ; and, in one respect, these 
vestal virgins are better treated 
than those of ancient Rome,—they 
havenot a similar punishment for 
meontinency: nor will you any 
longer pity them when you are 
told, that they may quitthe veil if 
they can prove it was taken against 
their will, and the effect of obe- 
dience only. We should ‘rather 
Pty ourselves ; for, if they are sin- 
cere in their professions, stirely the 
ve of Gopis more likely to ren- 
we them happy and contented 
- ~ love of man. 
avalier serventes are not com- 
ed With Sicilian jealousy; nor 
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are love’s mysteries publicly re- 
vealed to profane eyes, as in most 
parts of Italy. If the fine ladies 
intrigue, they iatrigue at least with 
decency ; and many afiect a virtue 
that have it not. They keep late 
hours, and gamble immodcrately, 
the women as well as the men. 
‘Princes are numerous, both 
here and at Naples. ‘heir tiles 
are for the most part expressive of 
some quality, and have one ad- 
vantage over ours—they sound 
well. Clanbrazil, if I mistake not, 
is an English titlke.—What an un- 
harmonious sound is that, coms 
pared toCampo-florido, Leon-fortey 
Villa-ermosa, Caste! di Mirto, and 
others of the nobility of this coun- 
try! 
«© The Palermitans live much at 
their ease on an income of four 
thousand crowns. There is, how~ 
ever, a great inequality; and some 
families are immensely rich, All 
that can afford it, pass the months 
of May and October’ in the coun- 
try, and their villas are in a style 
of neatness and magnificence little 
seen in Italy. Of their hospitali- 
ty I can give no account: the dis- 
content with which I staid, and a 
determined resolution to depart at 
the first opportunity, prevented 
me from forming any intimacy. 
As totheir language, though it is 
Italian, itis not easily understood, 
and they have expressions totally 
uitintelligible to a foreigner. Ina 
letter from Siena I mentioned cer- 
tain abbreviations in use among the 
ltalians ;—here they are still more 
extraordinary. Agata, Concetta, 
which they call Agatuzza, Con- 
cettuxza, as well as others endin 
in ta, are all indiscriminately called 
tuzza. ‘Lhe men have their dimi- 
nutives also: Nicolo they call Co 
Co. Salvatore, which they pro- 
nounce Salvature, Tu Tu. In 


MM short, 
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short, an Italian cannot always 
understand a Sicilian. 

“ Public divetsions are not fa- 
mous at Palermo. ‘They have two 
theatres, an opera and a comedy, 
but both were very indifferent. They 
have a cassino, and assemblies, to 
which foreigners, when once known, 
are readily admitted. ‘The inha- 
bitants live chiefly in the open air 
(I can speak of the summer only). 
‘The two principal streets, and the 
doors of the coffee-houses, are 
crowded in the day ; but the ma- 
rino is the principal rendezvous at 
midnight. A concert is perform- 
ed there every night at the expense 
of government. ‘There they as- 
semble, chiefly in couples, to en- 
joy the freshness of the night air 
by the sea side, and indulge m those 
familiarities that darkness is ever a 
triend to. It is probably this taste 
tor nocturnal rambles that has ren- 
dered the Sicilians so famous for 
iiluminations and fireworks: the 
former are only surpassed by the 
iluminara at Pisa; the latter, by 
the girandola at Rome. 

“The flora is the. only public 
walk. This garden, though small, 
is pleasant. Fresh air and sweet 
smells are never more acceptable 
than at Palermo. Arbours of 
lemon-trecs afford a constant shade 
in summer, and might encourage 
you, as they sufficiently denote the 
mildness of the climate, to pass a 
winter among them. A botanic 
garden is annexed ; where. you not 
only see the most curious produc- 
tions of Sicily, but many~ exotics 
seldomtobe met with in other coun- 
tries. 

‘The corso is at the mario. 


The equipages are not elegant ; and. 


the horses, though well made and 
full of spirit, are very small. ‘The 
marino, considered as a corso, is 


much goo short tor the carriages 





the prospect is ghana ye 
Celightful. The 
bay of Palermo is always beauti. 
ful, and was particularly interest. 
ing when I saw it,—an English 
fleet, ¢ the Heroes of the Nile,’ be 
ing all of them at anchor there. 

“ The fish at Palermo is exceh 
lent, and of various kinds. The 
tunny and the sword-fish are much 
esteemed, and are both of them a 
most excellent substitute for flesh 
on a maigre day: you should se 
the former caught ; the whole pro. 
cess is curious and entertaining, 
Butchers’ meat is but indifferent; 
you must entirely forget, my good 
sir, the roast beef of Old Encland, 
for they have neither jacks nor 
chimneys. In many families the 
cookery is on a table, and the 
kitchen any where. Fruit, oranges 
excepted, is in general bad; and 
ices, which form one of the chief 
comforts of a hot country, are 
here abontinable ; they are sweet- 
ened with manna, instead of sugar. 
Accommodatian at the inns is 90 
bad that you should order your 
banker to provide you a lodging 
before you arrive. 

“ The féte of Santa Rosalia, the 
fifteenth of July, isthe great festi- 
val at Palermo, and the time, 
without doubt, that the town ap- 
pears to the greatest advantage, 
L was out of luck; it was put of 
on account of the absence of 
king till his return. I saw the pre- 
parations only, which were truly 
magnificent ; for the fete itself, 
must refer you to Bry done. 
you have a day to spare, visit 
saint. You may go in your cat 
riageto the foot of the mountaim, 
and must be contented to ride on a 
jackass afterwards. On one Ps , 
you have an admirable view © 
town and the villas that surrov! 
it; and on the other, an at 
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view of the sea. Santa Rosalia 
is the tutelary saint of Palermo; 
her statue is placed in the grotto on 
the top of the mountain, where her 
hones were first discovered in the 
ear 1624. Hither the good catho- 
ts of all ranks occasionally resort 
out of devotion; and hither the 
incredulous, like yourself, come 
out of curiosity. The fine ladies 
are carried in sedan chairs. 

«Should you visit La Bazaria, 
you will be not a little astonished at 
the very extraordinary and par- 
ticular taste of prince Palagonia.-- 
Ishall not attempt to describe it. 
Hi Colle is another fashionable drive 
that will repay your trouble with 
the beauties of its situation, and 
elegance of the villas that surround 
#. Monreale, about five miles di- 
sant, should also be seen, if you 
have time to spare. 

“ T have only one more excur- 
sion to propose to you,—a Visit to 
the Capuchins’ convent, where they 
have carried the art of pickling and 
preserving to the greatest perfec- 
ton,—and where the inhabitants of 
Palermo wisely retire ‘after they 
are dead.’—-The figures stand all 
erect, skin and bone. After the 

months are passed, they show 
no alteration: and hither théir 
fiends and relations occasionally 
cometovisit them. It is not a 
pleasant sight, but may be an use- 

Neston: and, to put you out of 
conceit with vanity, I can assure 
you, that a person lately dead, 
vhom my conductor pointed out 
%$ one of the handsomest young 
mea of Palermo, was, in the opi- 
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nion of every person present, the 
most ugly and most disgusting fi- 
gure there.—So much forthe dead ; 
a word of two more concerning the 
living, and [ have done. 

« Physicians gain less than the 
lawyers at Palermo: they are paid 
bu: four tarins a day (not quite 
eighteen pence English), and make 
two visits for it; at the second, they 
receive their fee. Barbers let blood, 
and are paid a third more than the 
physician. Isawa remarkabie in- 
stance of longevity in a labouring 
man. He was ninety-five years o 
age: he walked upright, had al- 
most all his teeth, and at ninety- 
two let his hair grow. He drank 
no wine; and when indisposed, used 
no other remedy than a strict diet 
and warm water. His father lived 
to one hundred and five. 

‘© The women of Palermo are 
not in general handsome, though 
the Monte Leone, a lady retired into 
a convent, isa celebrated beauty; 
and if you can see her before the 
Capuchins lay their hands on her, 
you will see her with pleasure. 
Were I to judge of the men by the 

entleman in whose house I lodged, 
? should say they are well bred and 
well informed ; but as I know full 
well how erroneous such general 
suppositions are, I shall content 
myself with declaring, that the per- 
son I knew best is one of the most 
amiable men I ever met with; and 
I should’ esteem myself happy to 
meet him again in any other place. 
—I left Palermo with pleasure ; 
but 1 left him with regret.” 
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On the Tarersm of the Scuoot of Ericvugus. 


[From Mr. Goon’s Transvation of Lucretius.) 


a Bu the Epicureans, it may 

be said, were atheists: they 
denied the existence of a God, and 
of a future state ; and some parts 
of the poem of Lucretius are ex- 
pressly written to establish such de- 
nial.—Let us examine these asser- 
tions separately. 

“If, in the first place, it be 
atheism to deny the existence of 
those absurd and vicious deities, 
who were the sole objects of adora- 
tion with the multitude, the Epi- 
cureans were certainly guilty of 
atheism ; for such they did deny. 
But it is so far from being prove- 
able that they uniformly disbeliev- 
ed the existence of an eternal first 
cause of all things; that it is, per- 
haps, impossible to produce au 
Epicurean philosopher of any age 
against whom ink a charge can 
be legitimately substantiated. The 
philosophers of this school, on the 
contrary, have, at all times, as 
openly avowed the existence of such 
a deity, and, in many iastances, 
as strenuously contended for the 
truth of such an avowal, as the 
disciples of any system whatsoever. 
Such, in the seventeenth century, 
were Gassendi, and Cudworth, 
whose physics arealtogether found- 
ed upon the atomic hypothesis; 
such was Abelard in the twelfth, 
Alexander, who was a contempo- 





rary with Plutarch, in the fre 
century, and such was Epicurus 
himself. Thus, in the opening of 
a letter addressed to a favourite 
disciple: § Believe, dbefire all ibing:, 
¢ that God is an immortal and bless. 
‘ed being; as, indeed, common 
‘sense should teach us concerning 
‘God. Conceive nothing of him 
‘that is repugnant to blessednes 
‘and immortality, and admit every 
‘thing that is consistent with these 
‘ perfections.’? This belief of Epi- 
curus is, indeed, acknowledged 
by ancient writers in general ; Ci- 
cero expressly tells us, that he was 
punctilious in the discharge of his 
religious duties ; and Seneca, that 
he worshiped God on account of 
his most excellent majesty and su- 
preme nature alone, without any 
idea either of future reward or pu- 
nishment. 

«“ Te admitted, moreover, the 
existence of orders of intelligence’, 
possessed. of superior powers.to the 
human.race, whom, like the an 
gels and urchangels of the Chris 
tian. system, he conceived ,to be 
immortal from their nature; 
have been created anterior to the 
formation of the world, to be en 
dowed with far ampler faculties 
enjoyment than mankind, to 
formed of far purer materials, @ 
to exist in far happier abodes. 
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chief difference which I have been 
able to discern between the immor- 
tal spirits of the Epicurean system, 
and of the Christian theologist, 1s, 
that while the latter are supposed 
totake anactive part in the divine 
government of the world, the for- 
mer are represented as having no 
kind of connexion with it: since 
it was conceived by Epicurus that 
such an interference is absolutely 
beyond their power, and would 
be totally subversive of their beati- 
tude. 

“In the passage immediately 
subsequent to that I have just 
quoted, he purposely and obviously 
discriminates them from the Su- 
preme Being, whom he speaks of 
inthe singular number, and con- 
sequently represents as cne, and 
undivided. * There are also det- 
‘tes,’ says he, “and our know- 
‘ledge of them is certain ; yet not 
‘such deities as the vulgar appre- 
‘hend, who cannot possibly trace 
‘the qualities they ascribe to them: 
‘hence, he is not impious who 
‘would take away the gods of the 
‘people, but he who attributes to 
‘them the opinions of the people: 
‘tor itis the opinions, and not the 
presentiments of the people con- 
‘cerning these divinities, that are 
‘ false.” 

“In deep abstraction from the 
world, and profound meditation 
on the’ mysteries of creation and 
providence, the venerable founder 
_" = ree sect maintained, 

4 some kKnowledee m} a0. 
Quired of the heey 2 aoeves "seed 
the hap viness * the F inated al 
pre , ( these immorta 
‘enees; azd that, in proportion 
as we acquire this knowledge, and 
ae consequently induced to imi- 
Me the purity and tranquillity of 

im which their happiness was 
foceived to consist, our own feli- 
“ty would be increased and exalted. 
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To such abstractions from the 


world Epicurus therefore habitually 


resigned himself, and in such kind 
of quietism consisted the whole of 
his religion. Incapable of deve- 
loping the essence of the supreme 
Godheged, he here contemplated 
the most perfect proofs of his wis- 
dom, his power and his goodness, 
and fortified himself in the most un- 
qualified resignation to his will. 
On the advantages of this disin- 
terested piety, and subjects con- 
nected with it, he wrote several 
treatises: and Lucretius, in a vas 
riety of passages of the ensuing 
em, is as urgent as Epicurus 
could possibly have been, in recom. 
mending the same. With respect 
to the popular religion, he asserts ; 


* No—it can ne'er be piety, to turn 

To stocks and stones with deep-veil’d vi- 
sage ; light 

O’er every altar incense; o’er the dust 

Fall prostrate, and with outsiretch’d 
arms invoke 

Through every temple every god that 
reigns 5 

Seothe them with blood, and lavish vows 
on vows. 

This rather thou term piety,—to mark 

With calm untrembling soul each scene 
ordain'd.’ 


“ Without this calmness of the 
soul, this sacred freedom from 
every gross and ungovernable pas- 
sion, it is in vain, he asserts in 
another place, to expect any bene« 
fit from these hallowed and reli- 
gious seclusions, this spiritual qui- 
etism and devotion, offered up not 
at the shrines of the fabulous gods 
of the people, but in the great tem- 
ple of ‘the immense concave of 
heaven,’ the pure abode of su- 
perior intelligences, who are well 
entitled to the appellation of divi- 
nities—being, themselves, the fair- 
est resemblance of the Supreme 
Creator. On this sublime subject 
he thus expresses himself: 
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¢ For, O ye Powers Divine! whose tran- 
quil lives 

Flow free from care, with ceaseless sun- 
shine blest,— 

Who the vast whole could guide, midst 
all your ranks? 

Who grasp the reins that curb th’ Entire 
of ‘Things, 

Turn the broad beavens, and pourthrough 
countless worlds 

Th’ ethereal fire that feeds their vital 
throngs— 

Felt every moment, felt in every place? 

Who form the louring clouds, the light- 
ning dart, 

And roll the clamorous thunder, oft in 
twain 

Rending the concave? or, full-deep re- 
tir’d, 

Who point in secret the mysterious shaft 

That, whilst the guilty triumphs, pro- 
strates stern 

The fairest forms of innocenceand worth?’ 


«“ This magnificent and tre- 
mendous Being he no where at- 
tempts to describe; but, to prove 
his existence, he adverts, ina va- 
riety of places, to those arbitrary 
and mysterious events which are 
perpetually recurring through all 
nature, baffling the expectations of 
the most prudent, and elevating 
us to the contemplation of a Divi- 
nity, supreme, individual, and om- 
nipotent ; 
¢ So, from his awful shades, some Power 
unseen 

O’erturns all human greatness ; treads to 
dust 

Rods, ensigns, crowns, the proudest 


pomps of state, 
And laughs at all the mockery of man.’ 


“ The unseen, incomprehensi- 
ble, or mysterious Power, is a 
phrase not unfrequently applied to 
the Divinity in most languages, but 
in none, perhaps, with so much 
Appropriation as the Latin, in 
which the term Vis, or Power, even 
without an adjunct, is put in ap- 
position with Numen, Mens Divi- 
ma, or the present God, and often 
used synonymously for these ap- 


pellations. Thus the author of the 
Panegyric to Constantine Augys. 
tus: ‘O supreme Creator ! ka 
‘names are as numerous as thoy 
“hast willed there should be lane 
‘ guages among the nations; whom, 
¢ or t ou authorisest It tobe so said, 
“* ut ws impossible for us to know 
‘dwells not in thee that certain 
* Power, and divine Mind, which js 
‘ diffused through the whole world” 
The writer has selected the very 
words of Lucretius, ‘ Vis quadam, 
but has, at the same time, omitted 
his truly elegant and appropriate 
epithet of abdita, unseen, inscrutas 
ble, or mysterious :—* Vis abditg 
quzdam.’ Cicero, in his Milonian 
oration, has a passage still more to 
the point: * Nor can any one,’ says 
he, * think otherwise, unless he 
‘ disbelieve that there exists a Pow- 
‘er or divine Energy. But there 
* does, there does exist this Power; 
‘nor is it possible that a something, 
‘ which perceives and actuates, 
‘ should be present in these bodies, 
‘evenin the midst of their infirm 
‘ties, and not be present in s0 
‘erand, so exceilent a movement 
‘ of nature: unless, indeed, sucha 
¢ power be to be denied for the sole 
¢ reason that it is not seen, or per 
‘ ceived ; as though we were able 
‘to behold this mind of ours by 
‘which we determine, by which 
‘we foresee, by which, at this 
¢ moment, I myself act, and speak, 
‘or could plainly ascertam 
‘what it consists, or where it re 
‘sides. This, this, then, is the 
¢ Power that has so often favoured 
‘this city with an incredible pre- 
‘ sperity and happiness.’ Let not, 
therefore, the theism of Lucrevus 
be suspected, because, in conjune> 
tion with his countrymen in gene 
ral, he represents the great author 
and arbiter of all things as an # 
secn or inscrutalle Power. ~~ 
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in the present age of the world, we 
ealy know him from his attributes, 
from his word and from his 
works, ‘for no man hath hitherto 
sen God, or can see him.’ The 
sacred scriptures are full of the 
same representation. Thus,Moses, 
in the very midst of an intercourse 
with which he was favoured by the 
Almighty, inquires what is his 
name, that he might inform the 
Israelites of it. ‘To the same ef- 
fect, Zophar, in his interview with 


Job: 


‘Canst thou by searching find out Gad ! 
Canst thou completely tind out the Al- 
mighty ?” 


“With which, the following 
sublime apostrophe of Job himself 
is in perfect unison : 

*O that I knewwhere I might find him:— 

Behold! I go forwards, but he is not 
there; 

And em but I cannot perceive 
lim : 

On the left hand I feel for him, but trace 
him not; 

He eushroudeth the right hand, and I 
cannot see him.’ 


So, the devout Asaph; 


‘In the sea is thy way, 
And thy path in the deep waters, 
And thy footsteps are not known? 


“Andhence the Athenians, in fu- 
ture aves, erected an altar to this 
sime inscrutable and mysterious 
Power, and inscribed it ATNQUTQ: 
SEQ, ‘to the unknown God.’ 
St. Paul remarked the inscription 
in his visit to this city, and par- 
ticularly alludes to it in his address 
0 the Athenians : ‘whom, there- 
‘fore, Says he, * ye ignorantly 

worship, him declare I unto you.’ 
It was about a century before St. 
Paul’s Visit to Athens, that Lu- 
Cretius was studying in the same 
“at of philosophy and superstition ; 
and, as there can be little doubt 
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that this altar was at that time in 
existence, it is no extravagant con- 
jecture that our poet himself had 
repeatedly noticed it, and had its 
inscription in his recollection when 
composing the passage before us. 

“Tt isabsurd, therefore, to cone 
tend, that echer Mpicurus or his 
disciples were systematic atheists, 
since their precepts and practice, 
the writings both of themselves 
and their antagonists, establish a 
contrary position. It has again 
been said that, whatever may have 
been their opinion respecting a Sus 
preme intelligence, they never be- 
lieved him to have been concerned 
in the creation of the universe, 
which they expressly declared to 
have sprung from the fortuitous 
concurrence of insensible atoms, 
and hence to have been the mere 
result of blind and brutal chance. 

“« Old as is the date of such an 
assertion, and widely as it has been 
circulated in every age, it appears 
to me to wander as remotely from 
the truth as the defamation I have 
justexamined. I doubt much whe 
ther, if minutely analysed, this 
ever were, or ever could be, the 
opinion of any philosopher, or of 
any philosophic school in the world. 
Of all the atomic teachers, De- 
mocritus appears to have approache 
ed nearest to such a position: yet, 
even Democritus himself did not 
contend that all atoms were insen- 
sible, and, consequently, that there 
was no intelligence whatever mani- 
fested in the creation of the world. 
His elementary corpuscles were 
divided into two classes, the in- 
telligent and the non-intelligent, 
the power governing, and the pow- 
er governed; and he contended, 
that it was by the common consul- 
tation and result of the former, and 
the necessary submission of the lat- 
ter, and net by the contiagent ef- 
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fect of chance or fortune, that the 

universe sprang into existence. 

The absurdity of thus dividing 

the intelligent and creative power 

into parts, is too obvious to be dwelt 

upon; yet Demoeritus is not the 

only philosopher who is charge- 

able with this extravagant incon- 

gruity; for Aristotle and Plato 

are both guilty of the same error ; 

since they both conceivedthe world, 

although manifestly a compound 

and divisible substance, to be eter- 

nal and intelligent as a whole. 

Far from coinciding, however, in 
any of these principles, Epicurus, 

and consequently Lucretius, op- 
posed them withthe utmost strength 
of their reasoning ; and while they 
attempted to prove that matter, 
taken collectively, had no preten- 
sions to sensation or consciousness, 
they asserted, at the same tune, 
that it was no more capable of 
sense in its elementary, than in its 
collective state, and that every mo- 
nad or primordial atom was alike 
intrinsically unintelligent and in- 
sensate. But this was not all: 
they expressly denied the existence 
ot Chance or Fortune, cither as a 
deity or a cause of action; and as 
positively asserted, that all the 
phxnomena of the heavens, the al- 
ternation of the seasons, the eclipses 
of the planets, the return of day 
and night, are the effects of eter- 
nal and immutable laws established 
at the beginning, in the very ori- 
gin and creation of all things. 
‘Whom,’ says Epicurus, in a let- 
ter to Menzxceus that has yet sur- 
vived the ruthless hand of time, 
* do you believe to be more excel- 
‘lent than he who piously reveres 
‘the gods, who feels no dread of 
‘death, and rightly estimates the 
‘design of nature? Such a man 
€ does not, with the multitude, re- 
* gard Chance as a God, tor he 
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‘knows that God can never act af 


‘ ° . ghee st . 
‘ ps "of eaten wie 
* conceive that eh” ao does he 
‘er tlows the ood pa — poms 
‘ that attem a the a ws _ 
‘ of human life , ‘A dj Bern 
- 44nd tn another 
place, ¢ Think notthat the diferent 
a and revolutions of the 
1eAVeNS, therising, setting, eclipses, 
‘and other phenomena of the pla- 
‘nets, are produced by the im. 
‘ mediate control, superintendance, 
‘or ministration of him who POs 
‘sesses all immortality and beati. 
‘tude; itis from immutable laws 
‘ which they received at the begin. 
‘ning, in the creation of the uni 
‘verse, that they inflexibly fulél 
‘their various circuits.’ Fortune, 
chance, accident, are terms, indeed, 
which occur in the writings of Epi. 
curean philosophers ; but they oe 
cur also in writings the most sa 
cred and unimpeachable ; our esta- 
blished liturgy, the scriptures them. 
selves, are not free from such et 
pressions. We well know, that in 
these latter they are to be taken in 
their popular sense alone ; Epicurus 
expressly tells us, that they are 
thus only to be understood under 
his own system; and in common 
justice, as well as common sense, We 
ought not thereiore to understand 
them otherwise. 

« But it may be said, that Epi- 
curus ¢ontended for the eternity of 
matter. He did so; yet thisis 4 
doctrine which by no means exclu- 
sively attaches itself to the Ep 
curean school. Perhaps, if close» 
ly investigated, there is not an Mm 
dividual sect of ancient philoso 
phers, against whom the same 
charge cannot be substantiated. 
The ‘Tuscans, indeed, are report 
ed to have formed an exception ' 
this universality of opimron but 
we know so little of their come 
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logical tenets, and the little we do 
know, appears to be so loose and 
indefinite, that we have no satis 

factory datum from which to draw 
aconclusion. ‘I'he present day it- 
self, and even the Christian church, 
isnot without espousers of the same 
doctrine; nor were the Hebrew 
theologians uniformly free from at- 
tachment to it. The short narra- 
tive of the creation given by Moses 
seems to leave the question unde- 
cided, as he evidently speaks pro- 
leptically, and intimates the exist- 
ence of matter in a chaotic state 
anterior to the formation of the 
world; consistently with which, 
the author of the Book of Wisdom 
asserts, in the most express muan- 
ner possible, that, ‘the almighty 
‘hand of the Lord created the 
‘world out of unfashioned matter.’ 
Tought, nevertheless, to observe 
that Maimonides contended that 
the Hebrew term 83 (created) 
as emploved by Moses, in Gene- 
sisi. 1, implies, of itself, an abso- 
lute creation out of nothing; and 
that Origen, who followed the 
same opinion, objected to the above 
proposition contained in the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, as issuing from 
abook which is not universally ad- 
mitted to form a part of cano- 
nical scripture. Philo, however, 
as well as the greater part of the 
Christian fathers, 2re well known 
tohave coincided in the sentiment 


expressed in the latter book; and” 


Justin Martyr directly afhms it 
to have been the common belief of 
his own era, that the Creator of 
the world formed it cut of unfa- 
shioned matter; in which respect, 
Says he, Moses, the Platonfts, and 
Ourselves, are all agreed: ¢ that 
‘the whole world was created, by 
* the word of God, out of plastic 
— (as asserted by Moses,) 

lato a his adherents affirm, 
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‘and ourselves have been taught 
‘to believe.” The grand motive 
for such a dogma appears to have 
been a supposed absurdity im cons 
ceiving that any thing could be 
created out of nothing. The Epi. 
cureans, and many other schools 
of philosophers, who borrowed it 
from them, perpetually appeal to 
this position. It originated, pers 
haps, with Democritus, who ex- 
pressly asserted, according to Dio- 
eenes Laertius, § that nothing 
‘could spring trom nothing, or 
‘could ever return to nothing.’ 
Epicurus echoed the teret in the 
following terms: £ Know first of 
‘all, that nothing can spring from 
‘non-entity.’ 
by Aristotle: § ‘To suppose what 
‘is created to have been created 
‘from nothing, 15 to divest it of 
‘all power; for itis a doema of 
those whe thus pretend to think, 
that every thing must still possess 
its own nature’ Prom the Greeks 
it passed to the Romans, and ap- 
pears as foll WS, in Lucretius : 


It was thus griven 


- wo 


¢ Admit this trath—that nought from no- 
thing springs, 


And allis clear.’ 


And it was thus, long afterwards, 
recorded by Persius: 


‘ Nought springs from nought, and can to 
nought return.’ 


“Tt is singular, that the very 
same reason is advanced among 
the Bramins, and is thus urged, 
in identic terms, in an upanishad, 
from the Yajur Veda, in the course 
of an address to Bremah, or the 
Supreme Being: ¢ The ignorant as 
* sert, that the universe, im the be. 
‘ginning, did not exist in its author, 
‘and that it was created out of 
‘ nothing. O ve whose hearts are 
‘pure, how could something arise out 
‘ of nothing ?” 

“ Let 
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«“ Tet it not be conceived, how- 
ever, that I hereby enter mto the 
jus tific ation of this tenet. In show- 
my the de; rree of its u niversa lity, J 
only mean to contend, that what- 
ever be Its Oppr obrium with respect 
toreligion, or ils Inconsequence with 
respect <o ratiocination, the Epi- 
cureans are not more guilty than 
the greater part of ancient, and 
veral modern philosophers. ‘There 
are three system: whic! 
alternately advanced to avoid the 
sUPpos. dads urdity Or ‘tha propost- 
tion thus universally appealed to, 
‘that nothing can proceed irom 
‘nothing,’ or, m « ther words, that 
the world was produced by an eter- 
nal and intelligent power from 
non-entity ; yet they all, if T mis- 
take not, plunge us into an absur- 
dity ten times more deep and in- 
extricable. “The first is that con- 
tended tor by all the old atomic 
schools, that matter 1s, m itself, 
necessarily and essentl ally eternal. 
But by such a dogma we are put 
Into possession of two co-tternal, 
co-extstent, and inde pendent prin- 
ciples, destitute of all relative con- 
nexion, and common medium of 
action. ‘lhe second, which has 
had even more espousers than the 
first, asserts, that the universe ts 
an expansion of the essence of the 
Supreme Creator. But under this 
belict, the Cre itor himself becomes 
material, or in ather words, matte 
itselt becomes the Creator, 2 doc- 
trine not only very generally ad- 
vanced by former philosopher s, but 
lately revived and re-accredited on 
the continent, although far more 
irrational than the atomic creed. 
The third hypothesis 1s that ot the 
idealists ; to wit, that there 1s no 
such thing asa material or external 
world; that the existence of man 
consists of nothing more than im- 
pressions and ideas, or of pure in- 
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corporeal spirit which sury 
thing in the same 
manner as the visions of a dream 
Germany has still some adyocare. 
for this tenet; the Kantian hile. 
sophy, or as the protess rat K : 
nig shy ry r prefers it sho uld be « alle } 
the Criticism ot P ure Re as My has 
an obvious inclination rt its but its 

boldest advocates, «at least in m 
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dern d; iys, were our own county 
nen, scies eV id Hume. 

“ But, atter ali, why is it an ab. 
surdity to suppose that somethin 
may spring from nothing aye 
the proposition is applied to Om ' 
nipotence: | may be answered, 
x wate ups, Because tt is a self-con. 
tradiction. But this ts only to ar 
gue im cirenlo, for why is it a self. 
contradiction? © It is impossible? 
suid M. Leibnitz, * tor things to 
‘be, and not to be, at the same 
‘time.’ This position [ admit, 
because the contrary would imply 
a seli-contradiction absolnie and 
universal, founded upon the very 
nature of things, aud conse — 
impossible to be — by ( 
nipotence itself. But the position 
that * nothing can spring from no- 
: thing,’ is of a very ditterent cha. 
racter :—it is true when a fe to 
man, but it does not follow that it 
is true when applied to God. In 
stead of be ing absolute and univer 
sal, it is relative and limited ; the 
nature of things does not allow us 
to reason from it when its » refer T. 
ence is to the latter; and hence, 

» have no authority to say thal 
it 1s 1m} ossible to the Det tv, OF to 
maintain that an absolute cre ition 
out of nothing is an absurdity and 
self-contradiction. It is absur d to 
suppose that m: wtter does not exist} 
it isabsurd to suppose e that it does 
exist eternally and indepe ndently 
ot the Creator ; it 1s absurd to sup 
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Limself: but as it ts not absurd to 
eenpase its absolute formation out 
“rt ‘ ’ . 

of nothing by the exercise of Al- 
mighty powers and as one of these 
four propositions must necessarily 
be true, reason should induce us to 
embrace the last with the same 
promptitude vith which we reject 
the other three. 

«“ So far, indeed, from intimat- 
ing any absurdity in.the idea, that 
matter may be created out of no- 
thing by the interposition of an 
Almighty intelligence, reason seems, 
on the contrary, rather to point 
out to us the possibility of an equal 
creation out ot nothing of ten thou- 
sand other substances. of which 
each may be the medium of life 
and happiness to infinite orders of 
beings, while every one may, at 
the same time, be as distinct from 
every one, as the whole may be 
from: matter, or as matter is from 
what, without knowing any thing 
faruier of, we commonly denom- 
hate spirit. Spirit, as generally 
used among modern metaphysicians, 
Is, to say the most of it, but a mere 
negative teim, employed to express 


something that is not matter; but 


here may be ten thousand some- 
aia die — >- 

things, and substrata of being, and 
moral excellence and telicitv, which 


are not matter, none ot which, 
however, we can otherwise cha- 
racterise. Yet why, between all, 
Or ay one of these, and matter 
itselt, there should be such an ut- 
ter opposition and discrepancy as 
was contended tor by Des Cartes, 
and has since been maintained by 
Most met iphy sician » 4 cannot pose 
shy Conjecture ; nor conceive why 
it sp uld be sO univer wily thought 
Hecessary, as it still appears to be 
thourht, that the essence of the 
eternal Creator himselt must indis- 
pensadly consist of the essence of 
wme one of the orders of beings 
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whom he has created. Why may 
it not be as distinct from that of 
an archangel, as from that of a 
mortal? trom the whole of those 
various substances, which I have 
just supposed, and which we can- 
not otherwise contemplate, or cha- 
racterise, than by the negative term 
spirit, as it istrom matter which is 
more immediately submitted to 
our eyes, and constitutes the sub- 
stratum of our own being and sen- 
sations ? 

“Put IT return to the subject 
before me: and repeat it, that my 
intention, mstead ot detending the 
erroneous doctrine of [picurus re- 
specting the eternity of matter, has 
been mercly lo prove that, in erre 
ing, he only erred with the greater 
part of the world at large, and 
upon a point which it would be abe 
surd and dogmatic to atlirm is pose 
sessed of no ditheultics whatever. 
Jn other respects, the doctrine he 
inculeated was perfectly coincident 
with the creed of almost every moe 
dern geologist, whether Platonic 
or Neptunian, and which has been 
gradually gaining epround from the 
age of Des Cartes; [ mean, that 
matter which was originally pose 
sessed of the mere qualities of ere 
tent and solidity, was endowed, by 
the Supreme Creator, with such 
additional properties of motion and 
gravitation, as enabled it, in pro- 
cess of time, after a long lapse of 
intervening ages, and an infinite 
reiteration of collisions, repulsions, 
and re-combinations, to produce, 
by the mere effect of such super 
added powers alone, from a rude 
and undigested chaos, a vital and 
harmonious world. 

« An examination into the intere 
nal structure of the earth demone 
strates, that such must have been 
the fact ; and the Neptunian philoe 
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v1T) of thines from an agueous, 
n Plutonr 
chaos, perceives, from the very li- 
neiaments of nature herself, the 
truth of the Mosare narrative + he 
perecervs ‘, I hat the present arr 
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ment and phanom aot the cha- 
otie mieass were not educed instaun- 
taneously, but by a series of Cpit- 
s tbat 
the ditierent tluids of vapour and 


rate and creative Operavwol 


t 
water were secorned m the first im- 
STANCE § t 1] \ , Jor a cone 
siderable portion of tune, must have 
vered the CTL trface ot the 


liebe s thatut at leneth eraduatly 
subsided, and disclosed the sum- 
nits of Our primary, or granitic 
mountains, which contain no ore 
wane remitoas, and, of course, must 


ee 1) 
have existed anterror to all anunal, 
ar cvel VC! table hi! ye lle | l- 
ceives, from the book of nature, 


thatthe waters were first animated 

' ’ , 

ne : hells and 
- 1 

exuvie ot marme anunals beme 

traced in immense quantities, even 

to the present moment, on the sume 


mits of the Jofttiest and most tn 


vith living creatures, | 


land primary mountains, whence 
tts certam that they exited, and 
: -dliae 

la prodigious shoaie, even prior to 


the subsidence Oo the water and 
the disclosure of the dry land. lle, 
without difheulty, can COoncelVe, 
still pursume the order of the sa- 
cred li et Which ts im_= every 
respect analoyous with that of the 
i PrCUPre ah sy stem ® and he iS sup- 
ported in such conception by the 
Loe of prinerpl of ornithology,— 
that, the summits of the sesupri 
mountains beme covered with u 

verdure ot the prassy herb, as the 
Walters progres iwely retreated, the 
atmosphere was next imbhabited ; 
and that the difterent cenera of 
birds—many of which have long 
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,’* 
' 7 re Baie :, :' 
evived but dor ashert period trom 


cHoOL of Eprourys., 


the date of the POenCY } CTOAN 
oy 4 reatian 


‘ ’ 
but whose skeletons are ill 


castonally detected on the surfs 

: “ sieht 

or but a littl below 
Hl, 


, , SUrtace ao 
Ouy lottic sf hill rev their n 


triment trom the sumimirs, it! “ 
primary mountains, a as they 
beoun to be disclos dj, and e 
furnished with herbaceous food 

’ 


: ) 
hy 11) gr Lie only animals, 


CACC Dtiing 
a 


fishes, which hitherto Possess» ‘ 
| ° = thy 
habitation. It tollows of neces 
. , 
Lherek re, ws stated ] the ! 
. , : 7 
writings, and as is expressly at 
ri ‘l . 
cdo the | Oeil Ly AOTe Us, thar tCre 
estrial animals must have had 4 
posteriol Crealion, | face at 
ohn a } , 
Lhe Carta, NOW @radually masse ’ 
é ‘ ; ‘yy 
a more solid and Ve ADPeare 
ance, and accommodating them 


vith an anement theatre of ex. 
istence. ‘The Mosate account, in. 
deed, limit ’ thyis proc hh t L pel d 
in which, ifthe terms be understood 
in their strict’ and literal sense, the 
existing phenomena of nature seem 
to evince they could not possibly 
have occurred 3 tor it confines the 
entire work of creation within the 
compass of six days. In other parts 
of the Scriptures, however, wehave 
undeniable proofs, that the term 
day, mstead of bem r resiramed to 
a single revolution of the earth 
round its axis, 1s used, 1 2 looser 
and more general sense, tor a ce. 
finite, indeed, but a much more 
extensive period ; and we have as 
ample a proot trom the book of 
nature, the existing face of the 
garth, that the six days or period of 
creation referred to, in the Mosarc 
peri 9 imply epochs of muca 
vreater duration than so many 
, one nal revolutions, as we have, in 
the page ot human history that 
the same terms were employ ved with 
the sume laxity of meaning by the 
prophet Daniel. ‘Uhus interpreted, 
scepticism is driven trom her oe 
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and inmost fortress; every subter- 
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Cre ator miy hit have pi oduced 
whole by a single and in- 
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ghuntancous eflort, is not to be de- 
nied; but, as both revelation and 
nature concur in asserting that such 
was not the jact, it 1s NO More de- 
rogatory to lim, wih whom a 
thousand years are bui as one day, 


and one day as a thousand years, 


er, , gk 
to suppose that ue whotte ! six thou. 


sand years to the completion of 


\ 
his desiga, than that he executed it 
in six day Se And, Sure ly 9 there is 
something far more magnificent in 
conceiving the world to have pro- 
gies ely uttaine? form, order, 
and vitality, trom the mere opera- 
uon of pov.crs cominunicated to it 
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ana - sider ible bo ly ot the Nl, 
Opemy rejected it; if Solomon him- 
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‘futh:’ the knowledge of immor- 
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nature, as we do concerning the re- 
surrection of the body. And hence, 
though the former was a tenet far 
more widely acceded to than the 
latter, it appears to have been de- 
rived from no common foundation, 
nor possessed of any unitormity of 
conception. Generally speaking, 
moreover, the tenet itself was de- 
stroyed by the mode in which it 
was explained. What was the n-- 
ture of the soul, in the opi inton of 
those who contended for its incor- 
ruptb! lity? An emanati mm fr m 


the divine and universal mind-—a 
particle of the divine aura, an “id ty 
an zon. How was it disposed of, 


upon its separation from the body : 
It transmigrated imto some other 
body ; it remigrated to the soul of 
the world; it was resorbed by the 
divine univer. sal Mind. But in ci- 
ther case, the soul is possessed of 
no separate entity, and as much 
ceases to exist per se, or to be what 
it was before, as if it perished 
with the body, and returned to the 
common massof the material world, 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that, 
even among the Stoics and Pla- 
tonists, the doctrine of a post-ex- 
istence of the soul appeared to be 
frequently doubtful and undecided. 
They believed, and they disbe- 
lieved ; ; they hoped, and they fear- 
ed; and life passed away ina state 
of perpetual anxiety and agitation. 
But this was not all: perplexe d, 
even when they admitted the doc- 
trine, about the will of the Deity, 
and the mode of securing his fa- 
vour after death, with their own 
philosophic speculations they in- 
termixed the religion of the people 
They acknowled; ged the exist nee 
of the popular divinities : clothed 
them with the attributes of the 
Eternal himself; and, anxious to 
obtain their benediction, were punc- 
tilious in attending at their temples, 


and united in the sacrifiene thae 
were offered. Such was the ae 
aad LVii\e 

duct of the most peiy and the 
most enlightened ; of S, cranes and 
of Plato, ot Cicer 0 pe Seneca, 

Fin incorruptible soul, how. 
ever, beingthus generally conceived 
nhs constitute a portion of the human 
frame, it became, hon a very early 
pe riod, necessary to inquire into 
the part it wats de ‘stined to pertorm 
while connected with the body, 
And from its being admitted on all 
hands, by those “who denied as 
well as by those who contended 
for incorruptibility, to be of a more 
volatile and attennute nature than 
the body properly so called, it re. 
quired no great degree of acute. 
ness to appropiate to it, as its 
Cnliar prerogative, the princip le of 
thoucht and conscious ness 3; or to 
mart: unconsecutively,th atthought 
or consciousness could not result 
from pure elementary matter un- 
der any combination. It is com- 
monly tmagined that this latter te- 
net was the foundation of the for- 
mer: but whoever exaiulioks the 
history of mankind will perceive 
that the idea of an immortal or in 
hes, 0 soul was very generally 
accredited for ages before the sci 
ence of metaphy sics or psychology 
was heard of, or even conce! ived ; 
and the parent is hence tr ansmuted 
into the offspring. 

“ Such was the general belief in 
the ageof Epicurus, : “and such it con 
tinued to be in the time of Lucre- 
tius; and hence it was necessary to 
re dite ethe doctrine to the crucib le 
of minute examination an d expeti- 
ment, in order to ascertain its Vee 
racit CY This each o yf them appe = 
to have done with a precision that 
scarcely leaves a wish ungrati ified § 
and the result is, admitting their 
reasoning to be correct, that the 


frame of man is simple, uncom: 
pounde 
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’ osm 
pounded matter; that matter, 10 
ne gross nd cruder state, com- 
; ves the body, and mi its more re- 


’ } , ' : ft 
A : eis, ener) 
tined OT Cases US, Ul? soui OF i Illy 
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‘That rears th’ im iprent stimulus, and first 
Darts sentient motion through the qui- 
vering frame.’ 


« Has modern science added any 
thing to this discovery, or rests the 
question as handed down. to us mM 
the pagesot Lucretius ? Phe Chits- 
tian scriptures, I admit, which have 
brought lite, as well as immortality, 
to light, the present nature of mun, 
as well as his future destiny, teach 
us, in my apprehension, most clear- 
ly and unequivocally, not only that 
the body will arise from the grave, 
but that the soul will exist antece- 
dently to such an event in a state 
of separation. In this respect, 
therefore, the Epicureans were more 
estranged from the truth than their 
opponents, or rather the phweno- 
mena of nature, in which they im- 
plicitly confided, afforded them no 
direct evidence upon the subject, 
and tended to a contrary conclu- 
sion: but so far as relates to the 
constitution of the entire man, to 
the materiality of the soul itself, 
the indications of nature, and their 
own deductions, appear to have 
been equally correct, and by no 
Means to be contradicted by reve- 
lation. ‘To render the soul immor- 
tal, why is it necessary that it 
should be immaterial ? Immaterial 
b aterm that does not occur m the 
scriptures: it has been introduced 
maid of reason alone; but it has, 
uaquestionably, engendered more 
perplexity than its fondest advo- 
cates ever flattered themselves it 
would remove, Perception, con- 
“i0usness, cognition, we continue 
W be told, are qualities which can- 
Rot appertain to matter ; there must 
‘ace be a thinking, and an imma. 


terial principle, and man must still 
be a compound being. 

“ Yet why thus degrade matter, 
the plastic and prolific creature of 
the Deity, beyond what we are 
authorised to do? Why may it not 
peceive, why not think, why not 
become conscious? What eternal 
and necessary impediment prevents? 
or what selt-contradiction and ab- 
surdity is hereby implicd? Let 
us examine nature, as she presents 
herself to us in her most simple 
and unorganized forms; let us 
trace her through her gradual and 
ascendmg stages of power and per- 
fection. 

“ Matter is denominated inert 
and brutish : as an individual mo- 
nad or atom, however, and placed 
at an infinite distance from all other 
atoms, can it alone deserve such an 
appellation, if it deserve it under 
any circumstances? Admit the exe 
istence of two or more atoms, and 
whatever be the distance at which 
they are placed from each other, 
they will begin to act with reciproe 
city; diminish the distance, and 
the action will be sensible; the 
power of gravitation will obviously 
excrt itself; they will approximate, 
they will unite. In its simplest 
form, therefore, matter evinces the 
desire of reciprocal union, or, as 
itis commonly called, the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, Tncrease its 
mass, arrange it in other modificas 
tions, and it immediately evinces 
other powers of attractions—and 
these will be perpetually, and al- 
most infinitely, varied, in propor- 
tion as we vary its combinations. 
if arranged, therefore, in one mode, 
it discloses the power of magnetism; 
in another, that of electricity, or 
galyaniim; inathird, that of che- 
mical affinities; in a fourth, that 
of mineral assimilations, of which 
the very beautiful flos ferri affords 
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rood featicns mtu classes of amore 


complex, o rather, perhaps, of a 


more gaseous or attenuate nature, 
° ’ . , . 

and it will evince the power ot 

yeret thle ani Myr US inritubility 


ascend throuh the classes of vere. 
tables, and Je will, at length, 
reich the stro stun vl live per- 
fection, the pal lpal ble vitality of the 
nimMosit pudte 1, or the hedysarum 
gyrans, the former of which shrinks 
from the touch with the most bash- 
ful coyness, while the latter per- 
petuall) ms ces beneath the jocund 
rays of the sun. And wes we 
have fies aaitond the summit of 
vegetable powers and vegetable life, 
it will require, I think, no great 
siretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive, that the fibrous irritability 
of animals, as well as veget: ibles, 
is the mere result of a ‘peculiar 
arrangement @f simple and unir- 
ritable material atoms. 

* But let us not trust to conjec- 


ture; let us mark the progress of 


nature through the animal king- 
dom, as well as th rough the vege- 
table, and trace the first doubtful 
and evanescent symptoms of in- 
cipient perception and spirit. The 
seeds ol plants Possess ho irritabi- 
lity whatever; yet nothing but an 
evolution or augmentation, 2 mere 
change and increased organization, 
are sufficient to produce this new 
and higher power. It is pre cisely 
the same with animals ‘The fe- 
cundated egg of a hen, or other 
bird, when tirst laid, is as destitute 
of all irritability as the acorn of an 
oak-tree ; the mother nourtshes tt 
with heat, and the embryon chick 
eypands in growth, and becomes 
suscoptibie of new faculues, till, at 
length, it bursts its inclosure, and 
the senseless embryen speck is trans- 
muted into an active and perfect 
animal. The mother, however, 
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terred to the latter. T 
Occurs with = re Spect. to Viviparey 
animals; for, whatever he the the. 
ory of pener ition we may 


adopt, 
the first filaments of the foetus, al. 


thouch formed within the be A 
are as destitute of ensation as the 
first fibres that pullulate from the 
seed or ege after its discharge from 
the parent stock: and hence the 
aphis, and some othe 
possessed of | donb! power of pro. 
pagating their young according to 
the seuson of the vear ; in the 
spring-time producing them OVie 
parously, and viviparously in the 
summer. Hence, then, antes “e 
sation, and, Mine, necessarily and 
consequc ently P ideas anda material 
soul or r spirit s rude and confined 
badeodtt in its first and simplest mode 
of existence, but, like every other 
production of nature, beautifully 
and progressively advancing from 
power to power, from faculty to 
faculty, from excellence to excel- 
lence, till it at length terminate in 
the perfection of the human mind. 
“ Such appears to b e the clear 
indication and gradual pr ogres ot 
nature, and such was the doctrine 


animals, are 


of Epicurus. But such was not 
the wh le of his doctrine. He pul- 


sued the mind into her inmost fe 
cesses; he analysed her powers, 
and endeavoured to develope her 
as distin reuished fr ym 


body. To 


very texture, 
the external and grosser | 
enter — into this subject 
would occupy tar too much spacey 
and I refer the reader, thereforey 
to the following poem, Book IIL. 


v. lOO—Z aD. and the explanat ory 
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ed, Let it at present suffice to ob- 
serve, that the mind was supposed 
to be the result of a combination of 
the most volattleand ethereal auras 
or gasses, diffused over the whole 
body, though traced in a more 
concentrate form in some organs 
than in others. Nor could any 
conception be more correct or hap- 
py: it is the very philosophy of 
the present day, boldly predicted 
and accurately ascertained. Such, 
from the clearest and most coh- 
vincing, cx periments, are the sources 
of all nervous Communication; and 
why may Not 2 certain modifica. 
tion of S ich Passes ¢ ristirute the 
mind itself, and form the vei V (exe 
ture of that separate state of exis 


tence which ibe infallible pape of 
revelation clearly indicates will be 


) 


ours?) Analogy, I admit, points 
out to us, as it did to Lpicurus 
and his disciples, that such a tex- 
ture can be no more incorruptible, 
than the less subtilized body itself, 
which is avowedly doomed to the 
grave; and i! may moreover be 


, 


thor a frame sp ate 
tenuate be capable either of or- 
ganization, or permanent endu- 
rance. As the suggestions of ana- 
logy, however, are erroncous with 
Fespect to the be dy, we can place 
ho dependence upon them with re- 
gard to the mind, admittingr it to 
be Material in its frame. Matter 
is mi t Nec aruy corruptible under 
any torm. ‘The body, which is 
how mouldering m its grave, will 
hereaties experience a 9 lorious reé- 
surrection; the corruptible will put 
eA mcorruption; the mortal, mm- 
Mortality, As then the material 
body is privileged to cnjoy incor- 
ruptibilicy in a future period, so 
wid the material mind be pri- 
Yueged to enjoy it from its birth. 
Why it should be requisite for that 
Which seems to constitute one har- 
1305, 


sti MCte 
Ques i ; \by \\ t 


monious whole to separate, and for 
the mind to exist by itself in an ins 
termediate state of being, is a my- 
stery which equally attaches to the 
material and immaterial systems. 
But the power that is capable of 
giving personality and conscious- 
ness to matter in its grosser and 
more palpable form, must unques- 
tionably possess a similar power 
of bestowing the same qualities on 
matter im its most attenuate and 
evanescent. 

« This opinion, however, I offer 
as a speculation to be pursued, ra- 
ther than as a docrine to be pre- 
cipitately accredited. WVobt its ten 
dency is by no means idle or une 
important: since, if capable of 
establishment, tt will in a consi- 
derable degree remove the objec- 
tions Which attach to the common 
systems of miatertalism, clucidate 
the Mosaic account of the first erea- 
tion of the soul from a divine breath 
or aura infused into the body, and 
give stability to universal tradition, 
by developing the nature of that 
evanescent and shadowy texture, 
under whieh, among all nations, 
the soul has ever been supposed to 
exist. Opposed as the two theories 
of materialism (in the manner in 
which it is commonly professed) 
and immiatertalism «are to each 
other, it is curious to observe how 
directly and equally they tend to 
one common result with respect to 
a point upon which they are sup» 
posed to differ diametrically: I 
inean, an assimilation of the hu- 
min soul to that of the brute. ‘Lhe 
materialist, who traces the oriyin 
of sensation and thought from a 
mere modification of matter, relers 
the perception, copnition, and re- 
flection of brutes,to the very same 
principle which produces such ene 
dowments in man; and believing 
that this medification is equally, in 


NV both 
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both instances, destroyed by death, 
maintains, like Solomon, that ‘ as 
«the one dieth, so dieth the other ; 
*so that a man hath no pre-emi- 
‘nence above a beast:’ and his 
hepoe of a future existence depends 
exclusively upon the resurrection of 
the human body, as positively pre- 
dicted in the christian scriptures. 
The immaterialist, on the contrary, 
who conceives that mere matter 1s 
incapable, under any modification, 
of producing the effect of sensation 
and ideas, is tinder the necessity of 
supposing the existence of another 
and a very different substance in a 
state of combination with it: a sub. 
stance not subject to the changes 
and infirmities of matter, and alto- 
gether impalpable and incorrup- 
tible. But if sensation and ideas 
can only result from = such a sub- 
stance in man, they can only result 
trom a possession of the same sub- 
stance by brutes: and hence the 
level between the two is equaily 


maintained by both parties, the 
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which alone constitutes their im. 
mortal spirit. But such an ides 
while it absurdly SUPposes every 
man to be created with two im. 
material spirits instead of one, leaves 
us as much as ever in the dark 2 
to the one immaterial, and, con. 
sequently,incorruptible soul or prin. 
ciple possessed by brutes. The ip. 
sulliciency of the solution has not 
only been felt but acknowledged 
by other immaterialists, and no. 
thing can silence the objection, but 
to advance boldly, and deny tha 
brutes have a soul or percipien: 
‘se. of any kind; that ther 
jave either thought, perception, c: 
sensation 3 and to maintain, in con. 
sequence, that they are mere me- 
chanical machines, acted upon by 
external impulsions alone. De: 
Cartes was sensible that this w2: 
the only alternative ; he therefore 
cut the Gordian knot, and str 
nuously contended for such a the- 
ory: and Polignac, who intrepid)) 
follows him, gravely devotes al- 
most 2 whole book of his Anti-Lu- 
cretins to the elucidation of this 
muintaining, that the 
hound has no more will of his own 
in ch: ing the tox or the hare, than 
the wires of an harpsichord havein 
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On the Tueism of the Scvoot of Ericurus. T1195) 


ed, are still greater. By the de- 
nial of an intermediate state of be- 
ing between the two periods of 
death and the resurrection of the 
body, it opposes what appears to 
be, not only the general tenor, but, 
in some instances, the direct de- 
clarations of the christian scrip- 
tures: and by conceiving the en- 
tire dissolution and dispersion of 
the animal machine, of which all 
the atoms may become afterwards 
constituent portions of other intel- 
ligent beings, it renders a future 
and resumed personality almost, if 
not altogether, impossible. ‘The 
idea I have thrown out scems to 
avoid the difficulties attached to 
both systems. It says to the ma- 
terialist, Matter is not secessarily 
corruptible; you admit that it is 
not so, Upon your own principle, 
which strenuously asserts that the 
body itself will hereafter arise in- 
corruptible and immutable. It 
says to the immatcrialist, The term 
immaterial is the mere creature of 
system, at the same time that it by 
no means answers the purpose of 
itscreation: it tells him thatit is a 
term not to be found in the scrip- 
tures, which, so far from discoun- 
tenancing a belief that the soul, 
spirit, or immortal part of man, 
isa system of gaseous or ethereal 
Matter, scem rather to authorize 
such a conception by expressly as- 
serting that it was originally form- 
ed from an air or aura, which was 
breathed into the body of Adam, 
in consequence of which he became 
aliving soul, and by presenting it 
to us under some such modification 
in every instance in which the dead 
ére stated to have re-appeared. 

in reality, the difference between 
tis hypothesis and that of imma- 
terialists In general, is little more 
“aan merely verbal. For, there 
we few of them who do not cone 


ceive that the soul, in its separate 
state, exists under some such sha- 
dowy and evanescent form, and 
that, if never suffered to make its 
appearance in the present day, it 
has thus occasionally appeared in 
earlier times, and for particular 
purposes. Yet, what can in this 
manner become palpable to mate- 
rial senses must itselt be material in 
its texture, otherwise it could pro- 
duce no impression on the external 
organs, and must tor ever remain 
impalpable and imperceptible: a 
similar texture of existence seems, 
therefore, to be pre-supposed by 
both systems; and the only dis- 
crepancy between them is, that 
while the one denominates it mate- 
rial, the other, but I think less ace 
curately, denominates it immaies 
ria!. From what source univer- 
sal tradition may have derived the 
same idea of disembodied spirit: I 
pretend not to ascertain; the ine 
quiry would, nevertheless, be cu- 
rious, and might be rendered im- 
portant : its universality, tndepene 
dently of the sanction aiforded to 
it by revealed religion, is no small 
presumption of its being founded 
on fact. My only object, in this 
digression, has been to conciliate 
discordant opinions, and to connect 
popular beliet with philosophy. 

« But to return to the subject 
before me. 1 have already observ. 
ed, that the Epicureans were ad- 
dicted to religious abstractions, and 
that the great founder of the sect 
composed various treatises upon 
the duties of piety and holiness. 
These, according to Cicero, were 
possessed of an ardour and enthu- 
siasm which would have become a 
priest ; and it has hence been ine 
quired what could be so absurd as 
to recommend piety, and engage 
in devotional exercises, if the soul 
be not immortal, if there be no 
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resurrection of the body, and the 
Deity interfere not with moral ac- 
tions lest the human will be cur- 
tailed in its liberty? This question 
has been proposed often ; and the 
adversaries of Epicurus have ma- 
liciously replied to it, that he was 
only influenced to such a conduct 
by a ar of offending the civil 
power. Itis impossible, however, 
to form a more false conjecture of 
his motives, nor can any one give 
credit to such reply for an instant, 
who is acquainted with the mag- 
nanimity he evinced throughout 
every stage of his life ; the forti- 
tude with which he opposed the 
prevailing superstitions ot the peo- 
ple ; and the simplicity of his own 





-religious tenets. * We are accus- 


*tomed,’ observes Gassendi, upon 
this very point, * to assign two 
* causes why mankind should wor- 
‘ship the Deity: the one is, his 
‘own excellent and supreme na- 
‘ture; and the other, the benefits 
‘he is continually conferring upon 
‘us by restraining us from evil, or 
‘ vonchsating to us some positive 
‘good.’ It wasthen, by the for- 
mer, and the far purer of these 
motives, by which Epicurus was 
actuated. Seneca, indecd, express- 
ly tells us so: * He worshipped 
* God,’ says he, ‘induced by no 
* hope, by no reward, but on ac- 
« count ot his most excellent Majes- 
‘ty, and Supreme Nature alone.’ 
* And why should we not,’ inquires 
Bayle, ‘ allow to Epicurus the idea 
‘of a worship which our most e@r- 
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‘thodox theologians recommend 
‘as the most legitimate and the 
* most perfect? For they preach to 
‘us, from day to day, that though 
‘there should be no paradise to 
‘hope for, and no hell to dread 
‘ we should, nevertheless, be obliced 
‘to honour God, and to do what. 
‘ever we think agreeable to his 
‘nature.’ But, independently of 
these considerations, the devotional 
services of the Epicureans carried 
a positive and physical benefit along 
with them. By occasional abstrac. 
tions from the world, all undue at. 
tachment to it was diminished, if 
not totally eradicated ; and by con. 
firming themselves, during thes 


‘periods of retirement, in a calm 


and confidential resignation to the 
determined series of events, they 
obtained a complete victory over 
their passions, and gaye the trues 
enjoyment to life. 

“© What, then, is there so much 
worse, so much more impious, in the 
tenets of Lucretius and Epicurus, 
than in those of their contempo- 
raries? That we of the present 
day are possessed of more know. 
ledge and illumination, upon the 
important doctrine of a future lite, 
should be a source of continual 
thankfulness,—and a_ stimulus to 
superior virtue. “The advantages 
they enjoyed, however, they i 

roved as far as they were able: 
fet us in this respect, at least, fob 
low their example,—and go 
do likewise.” 
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Revivar of Crassicat Criticism in ITAacy. 


[From Mr. Roscor’s Lire of Leo the Tentu.] 


4“ LTHOUH the study of the 
ancient languages had long 

been revived in Italy, yet no idea 
seems to have been entertained be- 
fore the time of Leo X. of 1m- 
proving the style ot Italian com- 
position, by a closer adherence to 
the regularity and purity of the 
Greek and Roman writers. Some 
efforts had, mdeed, been made to 
transfuse the spirit, or at least the 
sense of these productions into the 
Italian tongue. ‘The Metamor- 
hoses of Ovid, and AZneid of the 

fantuan bard, had thus been trans- 

lated into prose; and the ‘Thebaid 
of Statius, and Pharsalia of Lu- 
can, the Satires of Juvenal, with 
some detached parts of the writings 
pt Ovid, and of Virgil, had been 
translated into Italian verse ; but 
in so rude and unskilful a manner, 
as to produce, like a bad mirror, 
rather a caricature than a resem- 
blance. As the Italian scholars 
became more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the works of the ancients, 


they began to feel the influence of 


their taste, and to imbibe some 
portion of their spirit. No longer 
satistied with the humble and la- 
borious task of translating these 
authors, they, with a laudable e- 
mulation, endeavoured to rival the 
boasted remains of ancient genius 
by productions of a similar kind in 
their native tongue. In order to 
attain an equality with their great 
models, they ventured also to dis- 
card the shackles of yhyme, and to 
introduce a kind of measure which 
should depend fpr its effect on the 
elevation and harmony of its lan- 
guage, and on the variety of its 
pauses, rather than on the contle 


nual recurrence of similar sounds, 
The person who is entitled to the 
chief credit of having formed, and 
in some degree executed, this com- 
mendable design, is the learned 
Gian-Giorgio Trissino; and al- 
though his powers as a poet were 


inadequate to the task which he | 


had‘ imposed upon them, yet the 
chaste and classical style which was 
thus introduced, has given rise to 
some of the most correct and 
pleasing productions in the Italian 
tongue. 

“ 'Trissino was born of a noble 
family at Vicenza, in the year 1478, 
and for some time received instruc. 
tions from the celebrated Greek, 
Demetrius Chalcondyles, at Milan. 
On the death of his wife, of whom 
he was early in life deprived, he 
repaired to Rome, where he obtain. 
ed the particular favour of Leo X, 
who employed him on several im- 

ortant missions; and in particu- 

for to the emperor Maximilian. 
The verst sciolti, or blank verse of 
the Italian language, was first em- 
ployed by Trissino, in his tragedy 
of Sofonisba; and is certainly much 
better calculated then either the 
trza rima, or the ottava stanza, 
to works of length. ‘he same 
mode of versification was, how- 
ever, employed about the same time 
by several men of considerable ta- 
lents, and an eminent L[talian critic 
has asserted, that ¢ it was first 
‘used by Luigi Alamanni, in his 
‘translation from Catullus of the 
‘ epithalamium of Peleus and The- 
‘ tis; afterwards by Lodovico Mar- 
‘telli, in translating the fourth 
‘book of the Aineid, and by the 
‘cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, im 
N $ ‘ translating 
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‘ translating the second; in imita- 
‘ tion of whom, Trissino afterwards 
* composed, in the same measure, 
‘ his epic poem of Italia liberata 
‘da’ Goti.?  Butit must be observ- 
ed, that the Italia liberata was not 
the first work in which Trissino had 
employed the versi sciolti, his tra- 
gedy of Sofonisba having been 
written at least ten years before he 
began his epic poem, and com- 
leted in the year 1515. It is, 
ho wever, certain, that in the same 
year, Giovanni Rucellai wrote, in 
blank verse, his tragedy of Ros- 
munda; but as he has himself ad- 
dressed Trissino as his literary pre- 
eeptor, and as the pretensions of 
‘Trissino to the precedency in this 
respect are contirmed by the ex- 
plicit acknowledgement of Palla 
Rucellai, the brother of Giovanni, 
we may with confidence attribute 
to T'rissino the honour of the in- 
vention ; unless the pretensions of 
the Florentine historian, Jacopo 
Nardi, who gave a specimen of 
blink verse, in the prologue to his 
comedy entitled L’Amicizia, sup- 
posed to be represented before the 
magistrates of Ilorence, about the 
year 1484, may be thought to in- 
validate his claim. The tragedy 
of Sofonisba is, however, entitled 
to notice, not only as having first 
introduced the versi sciolti into ge- 
neral use, but as being the first re- 
gular tragedy which made its ap- 
pearance after the revival of letters. 

‘he appellation of tragedy had in- 
deed been already adopted, and 
even the story of Sophonisba had 
been the subject of 2 dramatic per- 
formance, in otava rima, by Ga- 
leotto, marquis of Carretto, and 
presented by him to Isabella, mar- 
chioness of Mantua ; but this piece, 
like the Virginia of Accolti, and 
other productions of a similar na- 
turc, Was so imperfect in its ar- 


rangement, and s0 ill adapted to 
theatrical representation, that it 
rather increases than diminishes the 
hon yur due to Trissino, who, disre. 
garding the example of his contem. 
poraries, introduced a More correct 
and classical style of dramatic com. 
position. The affecting story of 
this tragedy, founded on the rela. 
tion of Livy, in the thirtieth book 
of his history, is already well 
known, having been frequently the 
subject of theatrical representation 
in this country. Jt may therefore 
be sufficient to observe, that Tris 
sino, without greatly devijatin 

from the records of history, has 
given a dramatic form to the inci- 
dents, which renders his produc. 
tion not uninteresting, and has in. 
terspersed it with some passages 
of expression and pathos. At the 
same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the dignity of the trae 
gic style is not always equally sup. 
ported, and that the author fre 
quently, displays a prolixity, lan. 
guor, and insipidity, both of sen 
timent and of style, which greatly 
detract from the interest of the 
piece. 

* « It was not, however, until the 
year 1547, that Trissino published 
the nine first books of hisepic poem 
of Italia liberata da’ Goti; of which 
the additional eighteen books made 
their appearance in 15 18. In this 
poem, to the completion of which 
the author had dedicated upwards 
of twenty years, he proposed to 
exhibit to his countrymen a spect 
men of the true epic, as founded 
on the example of Homer, and con- 
firmed bythe authority of Aristotle. 


The subject 1s the liberation of 


Italy from the Goths by Belisaris 
2s general of the emperor Justinian. 
In the execution of it, Trissino a% 
serts, that he had examined all the 


a h 
Greek and Roman writers, for the 
purper* 
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rpose of selecting the flowers of 
their eloquence to enrich his own 
labours. That T'rissino was a man 
of talents and of learning, is eVi- 
dent from his other writings, and 
his various acquirements in mathe- 
matics, physics, and architecture, 
are highly celebrated by his con- 
temporaries; yet of all the attempts 
at epic poetry which have hitherto 
appeared, the Italia liberata may 
be considered asthe most insipid 
and uninteresting. In Berni, Mau- 
10, Folengi, and other writers of 
burlesque poetry, their simplicity 
er vulgarity is evidently assumed, 
forthe avowed purpose of giving 
agreater zest to their satire or their 
wit; but the low and pedestrian 
style of Trissino is genuine and 
unaffected, and is often rendcred 
sll more striking by the uncon- 
scious gravity of the author. Yet 
more reprehensible is the plan and 
conduct of the poem, in which the 
heathen nacheltey is confounded 
with the christian religion, and an 
invocation to Apollo and the Muses 
introduces the Supreme Being as 
interfering in the concerns of mor- 
tals, in such language, and by 
such means, 2s must, in the esti- 
mation of either true piety or cor- 
rect taste, appear wholly unwor- 
thy of the divine character. Hence 
neither the industry of ‘Trissino, 
nor the high literary character 
which he had before attained, could 
ruse into credit his unfortunate 
poem, which, as one of his cone 
temporaries informs us, was never 
read, but seemed to have been bu- 
ried on the same day that it first 
saw the licht. About the year 
1700, ateeble attempt was made, 
by the associates of the academy of 
cardinal Ottoboni at Rome, to 
transpose the Italia liberata into 
“tava rma, each member selecting 
aswparate book for the exercise of 
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his talents ; but although some of 
them performed their task, the 
work was never completed. The 
critics of Italy, unwilling to detract 
from the character ot a man, whose 
merits have in other respects done 
honour to their country, have, how- 
ever, seldom mentioned the Italia 
liberata but in terms of respect ; 
although it never was reprinted 
until the year 1729, when it was in- 
serted in the general collection ot 
the works of its author. 

* Subsequent to Trissino in the 
adoption of the versi sciolti, but 
more successful in the manner in 
which he employed it, was his 
friend Giovanni Rucellai, whose 
near consanguinity to the pontiff 
Leo X. as well as his own extraor- 
dinary merits, entitle him to par- 
ticular notice. He was one of the 
four sons of Bernardo Rucellai, 
by his wife Nannina, sister of Loe 
renzo the Magnificent, and was 
born at Florence in the vear 1475. 
The example of his father, who ts 
justly ranked among the most emi- 
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{ 
tions of the ce lebrated 
Catane » da Diace Oo, Were a sure 
pledge cf his early proficiency; and 
it has been said of him with une 
doubted truth, that he was highly 
accomplished, us weil in the Greek 
and Latin languag Ss, aS in his 
own. In the year 1505, he was 
sent as embassador from his native 
city to the state of Venice, and 
was present when the envoy ot 
Louis XII. required that the senate 
would permit the learned civilian 
Filippo Decio to return as his sub- 
ject to Pavia, to teach the canon 
law: with which the senate refused 
to comply; an incident which it 
seems made a great impression on 
Rucellai, as bemg a proot of the 
value ot literature, and the great 
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importance of a man of talents. In 
the tumult raised by the younver 
citizens of Florence on the return 
of the Medici, in the year 1512, 
and which contributed so greatly 
to facilitate that event, Giovanni 
Rucellai, and his brother Palla, 
took a principal part; in which 
they appear to have acted in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of their father, 
who was a firm adherent to the 
popular cause. On the elevation 
of Leo X. and the appointment of 
hisnephew Lorenzo to the govern- 
ment ot Florence, Giovani! remuani- 
ed at that city in a respectable em- 
ployment, and is supposed to have 
accompanied Lorenzo to Rome, 
when he went to assume the inste- 
nia of captain-general of the church. 
Soon after his arrival, Rucellat en- 
tered into the ecclesiastical order, 
and attended the ponnf on his visit 
to Florence, at the close of the 
year 1515, when Leo was entertain- 
ed, in the gardens of the Rucellai, 
with the representation or recital] 
of the tragedy of Rosmunda, wrii- 
ten by Giovanni, in Italian blank 
verse. It has excited su: prise, that 
Leo did not confer the dignity of 
the purple on a man so nearly re- 
lated to hun, to whom he was so 
much attached, and who was in 
every respect worthy of that ho- 
nour. Some authors have attri- 
buted this circumstance to the ti- 
mid jealousy of Giuliano de’ Medi- 
c1, who ts satd to have represented 
to his brother the danger that might 
accrue to their family in Florence, 
from any increase of the credit and 
authority of the Rucellai, who 
could number amongst them one 
hundred and fifty men capable of 
bearing arms ; whilst others have 
supposed, that as Leo did not 
choose to advance to the rank of 
cardmal some of his relations as 
near to om as Rueellai, en ac- 


count of the opposition which they 
had shown to his tamily, he on this 
account postponed .lso the nomina. 
tion of Giovanni s but whatever 
was the reason of the conduct of 
the pope, which was probably ne}. 
ther of those before acsiere 1 iis 
ceitain, that it arose nor fro: 


. m aay 
want af esteem or confich 


nce;-e 
may be injerred from bis dis; are 
ing Rucellai, at a very important 
crisis, as his legate to Francis J. in 
which station he succeeded: Lodo. 
vico Canossa, and continued until 
the time of the death of the pon. 
ull. 

o After this unexpected event, 
Rucellai returned to Florence ;anq 
on the elevatior. of Adrian VI. the 
successor of Leo, he was deputed, 
with five others of the principal ci. 
tizens, to congratulate the pope on 
his new dignity. Ruceilai, as chiet 
of the embassy, addressed the pon. 
tiff in a Latin oration, which ts yet 
preserved, The short pontificate 
of Adrian was succeeded by that 
of Clement VII. to whom Rucellai 

tood in the same degree of kindred 

as to Leo X. and who, immediate- 
ly after his elevation, gave a dett- 
sive proot of his regard tor Rucellai, 
by appointing him keeper of the 
castle of S. Angelo; a dignity which 
has usually been considered as the 
proximate step to that of a cardinal, 
and whence Rucellai is commonly 
named Il Castellano. This ho- 
nour he did not, however, long 
enjoy ; having terminated his days 
about the beginning of the year 
1526, and before the deplorable 
sacking of Rome, which soon af- 
terwards occurred. 

«¢ During the residence of Rucel- 
lai at the castle of S. Angelo, he 
completed his tragedy of Oreste, 
and his beautiful didactic poem 
Le Api; neither of which was, 
however, during his iia coed 
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mitted tothe press. ‘The reason 
of this will appear from the words 
of the author, addressed, a short 
time before his death, to his bro- 
ther Palla Rucellai, * My Api,’ 
said he, * have-not yet received my 
é last improvements ; which has 
‘been occasioned by my desire to 
‘review and correct this poem in 
‘company with our friend ‘l’rissino, 
‘when he returns from Venice, 
‘ where he is now the legate of our 
‘cousin Clement VII. and which 
poem I have, as you will see, al- 
‘ready destined and dedicated to 
‘him. I therefore entreat, that 
¢when you find a fit opportunity, 
‘you will send him this poem for 
his perusal and correction ; and if 
the approve it, that you will have 
‘it published, without any testi- 
‘mony but that of his perfect judg- 
‘ment to its merits. You will 
‘likewise take the same method 
‘with my Oreste; if he should 
‘not think it troublesome to take 
‘so much labour for the sake ot 
fone who was so affectionately at- 
‘tached tohim.’ The poem of the 
Api was accordingly published in 
ihe year 1539, and will secure to 
its author a high rank among the 
yriters of didactic poetry. With- 
out rendering himself liable to the 
charge of a servile imitator, he has 
ehosen a subject already ennobled 
by the genius of Virgil ; and has 
given it new attractions and new 
graces. His diction is pure with- 
gut being insipid, and simple with- 
gut becoming vulgar; and in the 
course of his work, he has given 
decisive proofs of his scientific ac- 
quirements, particularly on sub- 
jects of natural history. 

“The injunctions of Giovanni 
Rucellai, with respect to his trage- 
dy of Oreste, were not so punctu- 
ally complied with; the cause of 
Which is, however, assigned by his 
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brother Palla, in his dedication of 
the Api, to Trissino. ‘As to the 
‘Oreste, I have thought it better 
‘to wait awhile, until your Beli- 
‘ sario, or to speak more accurate. 
‘ly, your Italia liberata, a work 
‘ot great learning, and anew Ho- 
‘mer in our language, shall be 
‘ perfected and brought to light.’ 
This tragedy remained in manu- 
script until nearly two centuries af- 
ter the death of its author, when it 
was published by the count Scipione 
Mattei, in his collection of Italian 
tragedies. The subject of this piece 
is similar to that of the Iphigenia in 
‘Tauris of Euripides; but the author 
has introduced such variations, and 
ennobled his tragedy with so many 
grand aud theatrical incidents, that 
it may justly be considered as his 
own, and not as2 mere transla- 
tion from an ancient author; inso- 
much that Maffei, who trom his 
own pérformances must be admit- 
ted to be a perfect judge, considers 
it as not only superior to the Ros- 
munda of the same author, but as 
one of the most beautiful pieces 
which any author, either ancient 
or modern, has adapted to theatri- 
cal representation. 

« Another [tralian writer, who 
distinguished himself by the ele- 
gance and harmony of his blank 
verse, was Luiet Alamanni; who 
was born of a noble family at Flo- 
rence, in the year 147.5, and pass- 
ed the early part of his life in ha- 
bits of friendship with Bernardo 
and Cosimo Rucellai, Trissino, and 
other scholars who had devoted 
themselves more particularly to the 
study of classical literature. Ot 
the satires and lyric poems of Ala- 
manni, several were produced un- 
der the pontificate of Leo X. Tu 
the year 1516, he married Ales. 
sandra Serristori, a lady of great 
beauty, by whom he had a nume- 
rous 
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ous offspring. The rank and ta- 
tents of Alamanni recommended 
him to the notice and friendship 
ot the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, 
who, during the latter part of the 
pontificate of Leo X. governed on 
the behalf of that pontiff, the city 
of Florence. The rigid restric- 
tions imposed by the cardinal on 
the inhabitants, by which they 
were, among other marks of sub- 
ordination, prohibited from carry- 
ing arms ender severe penalties, 
excited the indignation of many of 
the younger citizens of noble fa. 
milies, who couldill brook the loss 
of their independence, and among 
the rest of Alamanni; who, ftor- 
getting the friend in the patriot, 
not only joined in a conspiracy 
agaist the cardinal, immediately 
aker the death of Leo X. but is 
aid to have undertaken to assassi- 
nate him with his own hand. His 
associates were Zanobio Buondel- 
monti, Jacopo da Diaceto, An- 
tonio Brucioli, and several other 
persons of distinguished talents, 
who appear to have been desirous 
of restoring the ancient liberty of 
the republic, without sufficiently 
reflecting on the mode by which it 
was to be accomplished. "Lhe de- 
signs of the conspirators were, 
however, discovered, and Ala- 
manni was under the necessity of 
saving himself by flight. After 
many adventures and vicissitudes, 
in the course of which he returned 
to Florence, and took an active 
part in the commotions that agi- 
tated his country, he finally with- 
drew to France, where he met with 
a kind and honourable reception 
from Francis I. who was a great 
adnnrer of Italian poetry, and not 
only conterred on im the order of 
S. Michael, but employed him in 
Many importunt missons. On the 
marriage ot Vlenry duke of Or- 
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leans, afterwards Henry II. with 
Catherine de’ Medici, Alamanni 
was appointed her maitre d’ hotel; 
and the reward of his services 
enabled him to secure to himself 
great emolument, and to establish 
his tumily in an honourable situa. 
tion in France. The writings of 
Alamanni are very numerous; but 
his most admired production is his 
didactic poem La Coltivazione, 
written in versi sciolti, and address. 
ed by him to Catherine de’ Medici, 
by a letter, in which he requests 
her to present it to Francis I. This 
work, which Alamanni completed 
in six books, and which he appears 
to have undertaken rather in com. 
peution with, than in imitation of 
the Georgics, is written not only 
with great elegance and correctness 
of style, but with 2 very extensive 
knowledge of the subject on which 
he professes to treat, and contains 
many passages which may bear a 
comparison with the most cele- 
brated parts of the work of his im- 
mortal predecessor. His tragedy 
of Antigone, translated from So- 
phocles, is also considered by Fon- 
tanini as one of the best dramaue 
pieces in the Italian tongue ; but 
his epi¢ romances of the Avarchide, 
and the Girone Cortese, both wnit- 
ten in ottava rima, have not had 
the good fortune to obtain for their 
author any considerable share of ap- 
plause. 

«“ From this brief review of some 
of the principal Italtan poets, who 
wrote in the pontificate of Leo X. 
it will not be difficult to perceives 
that they may be divided mto four 
distinct classes. I. Such as cone 
tinned to adopt in ther writings 
although in different cegrees, Me 
rude und impertect style of aart 
position which was used towares 
the latter part of the preceding © # 


p 
rm} Alnaerere ree 
tury. II. The acmuress of 
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trarca, who considered hut as the 
model of a true poetic diction, and 
closely imitated his manner in their 
writings. III. Those Who, de- 

nding on the vigour of their own 

nius, adopted such a style of 
composition as they conceived Cx- 
pressed in the most forcible and eX- 

licit manner the sentiments which 
they had to communicate. And 
IV. Those authors who followed 
the example of the ancients, not 
only inthe manner of treating their 
subjects, but in the frequent use of 
the versi sciolti, and im the sim- 
lieity and purity of their diction. 
A hat in each of these departments 
aconsiderable number of writers, 
besides those before mentioned, 
might be enumerated, will readily 
be perceived; but the limited ob- 
ject of the present work will be suf- 
ficiently obtained, by demonstrat. 
ing the encouragement which the 

ts of the time derived from Leo 
asd the proficiency made, dur- 
ing his pontificate, in this most po- 
pular and pleasing branch of litera. 
ture. Itis tothis period that we 
are to trace back those abundant 
streams which have now diffused 
themselves throughout the rest of 
Europe; and although some of 
them may be pursued to a still 
higher fountain, yet it was not un- 
til this time that they begun to flow 
ina clear and certain course. ‘L').e 
laws of lyric composition, as_pre- 
scribed by the example of Sanaz- 
zaro, Bembo, Molza, and Vitto- 
na Colonna, have since been ade pt- 
ed by the two Tassos, Tarsiiio, 
Costanzo, Celio Magno, Cuidi, 
Filicaja, and a long train of other 
writers; who have carriedahis kind 
of composition, and partic alarly 
the higher species of ode, to a de- 
gree of excellence hitherto unatiain- 
edn any other country. In epic 
poetry, the great work of Ariosto 
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excited an emulation which, in the 
course of the sixteenth century, 
produced an immense number of 
poems on similar subjects ; man 
of which are of great extent, on | 
some of which, if they have nog 
equalled the Orlando Furioso in 
fertility of invention and variety of 
description, have excelled it in res 
gularity and classical chastity of 
design, and have displayed all those 
poetical graces, that without sur- 
prising, dalight the reader. If to 
the satires of Ariosto we add those 
of Ercole Bentivolio, who was near- 
ly his contemporary, and which 
are written ona similar model, we 
shall be compelled to acknowledge, 
that neither these, nor the anion 
productions of Berni, Bini, Mauro, 
and their associates, have in any 
degree been rivalled in subsequent 
times. Nor have the later writers 
of blank verse, among whom may 
be enumerated Annibale Caro, 
Marchetti, and Salvini, greatly ime 
proved upon the correct and graces 
fulexample displayed in the writ- 
ings of Ruceliat, Alamanni, the 
cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, and 
frequently in those of Trissino. 

“ With respect to the drama, 
much, however, remained to be 
done. Neither the Sofonisba of 
Trissino, nor the Rosmunda or 
Oreste of Rucellai, although high- 
ly to be commended, when com- 
pared with the works which pre- 
ceded them, and when considered 
with relation to the times in which 
they were produced, can be res 
garded as perfect models of tragee 
dy, adaptedto theatrical represene 
tetion. It must also be observed, 
that the efforts of the cardinal da 
Bibbiena, and even of Ariosto, to 
introduce a better style of comic 
writin, are rather scholastic ate 
temptstommitate theancient wr ters, 
than examples of that true comedy 

which 
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which represents by living portraits, 
the follies, the vices, and the man- 
nersof the age. Itis only in later 
times that the dramatic works ot 
Mattei, of Metastasio, of Altieri, 
and of Monti, have effectually re- 
moved from their country, the re- 
proach of having been intertor im 
this great department of letters, to 
the rest of Europe. In comedy, 
the Italians have beci yet more 


negligent; for between the dry and 


insipid performances of the early 
w “i , y } » gee “Ivor ‘ 
riters, and the ¢ ‘travagant, low, 


and burlesque exhibitions of Gol. 
dont, Chiari, and similar authors 
of modern comedy, lies a spacious 
field, in which the genius of a Mo. 
here, a Goldsmith, or a Sheridan, 
would not fail to discover innume. 
rable objects ot pursuit and of 
amusement.” 
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[From Mr. Cumnertann’s Memoirs of Himcecr.) 


sc T thictrme T did not know 
d Oliver Goldsmith even by 


person; | umnk our first: meeting 
chanced to be at the British coffee. 
hovse; when we came together, 
we very specdily coalesced, and 1 
believe he forgave me for all the 
little fame Thad got by the success 
et my West-Indian, which had put 
him to some trouble, for it was not 
his nature to be unkind, and I had 
sOOn a Opportunity of convincime 
him how meapable [ was of har- 
beuring resentment, and how zea- 
lously IT took my share in’ what 
concerned his mterest: and re pittit- 
tion. That he was tantastically 
and whimsically vain all the world 
knows, but there was no settled 
emd mbherent malice m his heart. 
He was tenacious to a ridicylous 
extreme of certam pretensions, thar 
dik not, and by nature could not, 
belone to dum, and at the same 
time mexcusably careless of the 
fume, which he nad powers to come 
1) 


; 


mand. His table-talk was, as Gar- 
nek aptly compared it, hike that 
of a parrot, whilst he wrote lke 
Apollo ; he had gleams of elo- 
quence, and at times 2 majesty of 
thought, bat m general bis tonrue 


a 


and his pen had two very differeng 
st vles of talking, Whiat forbles he 
had he took no pains to conceal, 
the good qualitres ot his heart were 
too trequently obscured bythe cares 
lessness of his conduct, and the tris 
volity ot his manaers. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was very rood to him, 
and would have drilled him into 
beiter trim and order for society, 
% he would have been amenable; 
for Reynolds was a pertect gentle. 
man, had good sense, great pro 
priety with all the social attributes, 
and all the graces of hospitality, 
equ to any man. He well knew 
how to appretiate men of talents, 
wand how near akin the Muse ot 
poetry was to that art of which he 
wis sO eminent a master. From 
Goldsmith he eaught the subject 
of his famous Ugoling; what ards 
he cot trom others, tf he got anys 
were worthily be towed and hap- 
uly apphed. 
i There is something in Gold- 
smith’s prose, that to my ear ts tile 
commonly sweet and harmonious > 
it is clear, simple, easy to be Wr 
derstood ; we never want to read 
his period twice over, excep . 
the pleasure it bestows ; ouscuri'y 

never 
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never calls ws back to a repetition 
of it. ‘That he was a poet there ts 
no doubt, but the paucity of his 
yerses does not allow us to rank 
him in that high station, where his 

enius might have carried him. 

here must be bulk, variety and 
grandeur of design to constitute a 
first-rate poet. ‘The Deserted Vil- 
lage, ‘T'raveller and Hermit are all 
specimens beautiful as such, but 
they are only birds eggs on a 
string, and eggs of small birds too. 
One great magnificent whole must 
be accomplished before we can pro- 
nounce upon the maker to be the 
§ ruyrys. Pope himself never earn- 
ed this titke by a work of any mag- 
nittde but his Homer, and that 
being a translation only constitutes 
him an accomplished  versifier. 
Distress drove Goldsmith upon un- 
dertakings, neither congenial with 
his studies, nor worthy of his ta- 
lents. I remember him, when in 
his chamber in the ‘Temple, he 
shewed me the beginning of his 
Animated Nature; 1t was with a 
sigh, such as wenius draws, when 
hard necessity diverts it from its 
bent to drudge for bread, and talk 
of birds and beasts and creeping 
things, which Pideock’s show-man 
would have done as well. Poor 
fellow, he hardly knew an ass from 
amule, for a turkey from a goose, 
but when he saw it on the table. 
But publishers hate poetry, and 
Paternoster-Row is not Parnassus. 
Even the mighty doctor Hiil, who 
Was not a very delicate feeder, 
could not make a dinner out of the 
press till by a happy transforma- 
ton into Hannah Glass he turned 
himself into a cook, and sold re- 
ceipts for made dishes to all the 
Savoury readers in the kingdom. 
Then indecd the press acknowledg- 


ed him second in fame only to John 


Bunyan; his feasts kept pace im 
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sale with Nelson’s Fasts, and when 
his own name was fairly written 
out of credit, he wrote himself into 
immortality under an alias, Now 
though necessity, or I should rather 
say the desire of finding money for 
a masquerade, drove Oliver Golde 
smith upon abridging histories and 
turning Bufforinto English, yet T 
much doubt if without that spur he 
would ever have put his Pegasus 
into actions; no, if he had been 
rich, the world would have been 
poorer than it is by the loss of all 
the treasures of his genius and the 
contnbutions of his pen. 

“ Who will say that Johnson 
himself would have been such a 
champion in literature, such a front- 
rank soldier in the fields of fame, 
if he had not been pressed into 
the service, and drivenon to glory 
with the bayonet of sharp necessity 


pointed at his back? If fortune 


had turned him into a field of clo- 
ver, he would have laid down and 
rolled init. ‘The mere manual! Ja- 
bour of writing would not have al- 
lowed his lassitude and love of ease 
to have taken the pen out of the 
inkhorn, unless the cravings of hun- 
ger had reminded him that he must 
fill the sheet before lhe saw the 
table cloth He micht indeed 
have knocked down Osbourne for 
a blockhead, but he would nor 
have knocked him down with a 
folio of his own writing. He 
would perhaps have been the dic- 
tator of a club, and wherever he 
sate down to conversation, there 
must have beenthat splash of strong 
bold thought about him that we 
might still have had a collectanca 
after his death; but of prose I 
guess not much, of works of labour 
none, of fancy perhaps cage es 
more, especially of poetry, whic 
under favour ] conceive was not 
his tower of strength. J think we 
should 
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should have had his Rasselas at 
all events, for he was likely enough 
to have written at Voltaire, and 
brought the question to the test, 
#f infidelity is any aid to wit. An 
orator he must have been ; not im 
probably a parliamentarian, and, 
if such, certainly an oppositionist, 
for he preferred to talk against the 
tide. He would indubitably have 
been no member of the whig club, 
no partisan of Wilkes, no friend 
of Hume, no believer in Macpher- 
son ; he would have put up pray- 
ers for early rising, and laid in bed 
all day, and with the most active 
resolutions possible been the most 
indolent mortal living. He was 
a good man by nature, a great 
man by genius, we are now to in- 
quire what he was by compulsion. 
« Johnson’s first style was na- 
turally energetic, his middle style 
was turgid to a fault, his latter 
style was softened down and har- 
monized into periods more tune- 
ful and more intelligible. His 
execution was rapid, yet his mind 
was not easily provoked into exer- 
tion; the variety we find in his 
writings was not the variety of 
choice arising from the impulse of 
his proper genius, but tasks Anposed 
upon him by the dealers in ink, 
and contracts on his part submitted 
to in satisfaction of the pressing 
callsof hungry want; for, painful 
as it is to a tl I have heard that 
ulustrious scholar assert (and he 
never varied from the truth of fact) 
that he subsisced himself for a con- 
siderable space of time upon the 
scanty pittance of fourpence half- 
penny perday. How melancholy 
to reflect that his vast trunk and 
stimulating appetite were to be sup- 
ported by what wil) barely feed the 
weaned infant! Less, much less, 
than master Betty has earsed in 
one night, would have cheered the 


mighty mind, and maintained the 
athletic body of Samuel J shnson 
in comfort and abundance for ¢ 
twelvemonth. Alas! I am not fe 
to paint his c! aracter ; nor is there 
need of it; Etiam mortuys loguitur » 
every man, Ww} ly 1y a book, 
has bought a Boswell; Johnson ts 
known to all the reading world. | 
also knew him weil, respected him 
highly, loved him sincerely : it was 
never my chance to see him in 
those moments of moroseness and 
ill humour, which are imptted to 
him, perhaps with truth, fot whe 
would slander him? But I am not 
warranted by any experience of 
those humours to speak of him 
otherwise than of a friend, who 
always met me with kindness, and 
from whom I never separated with- 
out regret. When I sought his 
company he had _ no capricious ex 
cuses for withholding it, but lent 
himself to every invitation with cor- 
diality, and brought good humour 
with him, that gave life to the cir 
cle he wasin. He presented him- 
self always in his fashion of apparel; 
a brown coat with metal buttons, 
black waiscoat and worsted stock: 
ings, with a flowing bob wig was 
the style of his wardrobe, but they 
were ‘in perfectly good trim, and 
with the ladies, which he generally 
met, he had nothing of the sloven- 
ly philosopher about him ; he fed 
heartily, but not voraciously, and 
wasextremely courteous in his com- 
mendations of any dish, that pleas 
ed his palate; he suffered his next 
neighbour to squeeze the China 
oranges into his wine glass aftet 
dinner, which else perchance had 
gone aside, and trickled into his 
shoes, for the good man had nele 
ther straight sight nor steaay 
1eTves. 

«“ Atthe tea table he had con 


siderable demands upon his —_ 
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ite beverage, and I remember when 
gr Joshua Reynolds at my house re- 
minded him thathe had drunk eleven 
cups, he replied—‘ Sir, I did not 
‘count your glasses of wine, why 
‘should you number up my cups 
‘of tea” And then laughing in 
perfect good humour he added--- 
‘Sir, I should have released the 
‘lady from any further trouble, 
‘if ithad not been for your re- 
‘mark; but you have reminded 
‘me that I want one of the doren, 
‘and I must request Mrs. Cumber- 
‘land to round up my number—’ 
When he saw the readiness and 
complacency, with which my wile 
obeyed his call, he turned a kind 
and cheerful look upon her and 
gid—* Madam, I must tell you 
‘for your comfort you have escaped 
‘much better than a certain lady 
‘did awhile ago, upon whose pa- 
‘tience I intruded greatly, more 
‘than [have done on yours; but 
‘the lady asked me for no other 
‘purpose but to make a zany of 
‘me, and set me gabbiing to a 
‘parcel of people I knew nothing 
‘of: so, madam, I had my re- 
‘venge of her; for I swallowed 
‘five-and-twenty cups of her tea, 
‘and did not treat her with as 
‘many words—’ I can only say 
my wife would have made tea for 
him as long as the New River could 
have supplied her with water. 

“Tt was on such occasions he 
was to be seen in his happiest mo- 
ments, when, animated by the cheer- 
ing attention of friends whom he 
liked, he would give full scope to 
those talents for narration, in which 
I verily think he was unrivalled 
both in the brilliancy of his wit, the 
flow of his humour and the energy 
of his language. Anccdotes of 
times past, scenes of his own life, 
and characters of humotrists, en- 
thusiasts, crack-brained projectors, 


and a variety of strange beings, 
that he had chanced upon, when 
detailed by him at length, and gar- 
nished with those episodical re- 
marks, sometimes comic, some- 
times grave, which he would throw 
in with infinite fertility of tancv, 
were a treat, which though not al- 
ways to be purchased by five-and- 
twenty cups of tea, I have often 
had the happiness to enjoy for less 
than half the number. He was 
easily led into topics; it was not 
easy to turn him trom them; but 
who would wish it? Ifa maa want- 
ed to show himself off by getting 
up and riding upon him, he was 
sure to run restive and kick him 
off; you might us safely have back 
ed Bucephalus, before Alexander 
had lunged him. Neither did he 
always like to be over-fondled ; 
when a certain gentleman out-act- 
ed his part in this way, he is said to 
have demanded of him—* What 
‘ provokes your risibility, sir? Have 
‘I said any thing that you under- 
‘stand?—Then I ask pardon of 
‘the rest of the company—’ But 
this is Henderson’s anecdoteof him, 
and I won’t swear he did not make 
it himself. The following apology, 
however, I myself drew from him, 
when speaking of his Tour I ob- 
served to him upon some passages 
as rather too sharp upon a country 
and people, who had entertained 
him so handsomely—* Do you 
‘ think so, Cumbey?’ he replied, 
‘Then I give you leave to say, 
¢ and you may quote me for it, that 
‘ there are more gentlemen in Scot- 
‘ land than there are shoes.—’ 

«“ But I don’t relish these say- 
ings, and I am to blame for re- 
tailing them; we can no more 
judge of men by these droppiggs 
from their lips, than we can guess 
at the contents of the river Nile by 
a pitcher of its water. If we were 
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to estimate the wise men af Greece 
by Laertius’s scraps of their say- 
ings, what a parcel of old women 
should we account them to have 
been! 

« The expanse of matter, which 
Johnson had found room tor in his 
intellectual storehouse, the correct- 
ness with which he had ‘assorted it, 
and the readiness with which he 
could turn to any article that he 
wanted to make present use of, 
were the properties in him which 
1 cictnailaand with the most ad- 
miration. Some have called him 
a savage; they were only so far 
right in the resemblance, as that, 
like the savage, he never came mto 
suspicious company without his 
spear in his hand and his bow and 
quiver athis back. In quickness 
of mtellect few ever equalled him, 
in profundity of erudition many 
have surpassed him. I do not 
think he had a_ pure,and classical 
taste, nor was apt to be best pleased 
with the best authors, but as a ge- 
neral scholar he ranks very high. 
When I would have consulted him 
upon certain points of literature, 
whilst Twas making my collections 
from the Greek dramatists for my 
essays in ‘The Observer, he can- 
didly acknowledged that his studies 
had not han amongst them, and 
certain it is there is very little show 
of literature m his Ramblers, and 
in the passage where he quotes 
Aristotle, he has not correctly 
given the moaning of the origmal. 
But this was merely the result of 
haste and inattention: neither is he 
so to be measured, tor he had so 
many parts and properties of scho- 
larship about him, that you can 
only tainly review him as a man of 
general Knowledge. As a poct his 
translations of Juvenal gave him a 
name in the world, and gained him 
the applause of Pope. He was a 
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writer of tragedy, but his Irene 
gives him no co spicuous rank jg 
that department. As an CSSAVist 
he merits more consideration bis 
Ramblers are inevery body's handss 
about them opinions vary, and i 
rather believe the style of these es 
Slys 18 Not now considered as a 
es model ; this he corrected in 
us More advanced age, as may be 
seen in his Livesot the Poets, where 
his diction, though occasignally ely. 
borate and highly metaphorical, 
is not nearly so inflated and pone 
derous as in the Ramblers. He 
was an acute and able critics the 
enthusiastic admirers of Milton and 
the friends of Gray will have some. 
thing to complain of, but criticism 
is a task, which no man executes 
to all men’s satisfaction. His se 
lection of a certain passage in The 
Mourning Db ide of Congreve, which 
he extols so rapturously, is certain. 
ly a most unfortunate sample; but 
unless the oversights of a critic are 
less pardonable than those of other 
men, we may pass this over ina 
work of merit, which abounds in 
beauties far more prominent than 
its defects, and much more pleas 
ing to contemplate. In_ works 
professedly of fancy he is not very 
copious; yet in his Rasselas we 
have much to admire, and enough 
to make us wish for more. Itis 
the work of an illuminated mind, 
and ofiers many wise and deep re- 
flections, clothed in beautiful and 
harmonious diction. We are net 
indeed familiar with such person 
ages as Johnson has imagined for 
the characters of his fable ; but if 
we are not exceedingly interes 
in their story, we are infinitely gra 
tified with their conversation an 
remarks. In conclusion, Johnson’s 
wera was not wanting in men to 
distinguished for their talents; yet 
if one was to be selected out ae 
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frst great literary character of the 
time, I believe all voices would 
concur in naming him. Let me 
here insert the following lines, de- 
scriptive of his character, though 
not long since written by me, and 
to be found in a public print 





¢ On Samuel Johnson. 
‘Herculean strength and a Stentorian 


voice, 

Of wit a fund, of words a countless 
choice : 

In learning rathef various than pro- 
found, 


In truth intrepid, in religion sound : 

A trembling form and a distorted sight, 

But firm in judgment and in genius 
bright ; 

In controversy seldom known to spare, 

But humble as the Publican in prayer ; 

To more, than merited his kindness, 
kind, 

And, though in manners harsh, of friend- 
ly mind ; 

Deep ting’d with melancholy’s blackest 
shade, 

And, though prepar'd to die, of death 
afraid— 

Such Johnson was; of him with justice 
vain, 

When will this nation see his like again ?” 


“ Oliver Goldsmith began at this 
time to write for the stage ; and it 
isto be lamented that he did not 
begin at an earlier period of life to 
turn his genius to dramatic com- 
on. and much more to be 
amented that, after he had begun, 
the succeeding period of his life 
was so soon cut off. ‘There is no 
doubt but his genius, when more 
familiarised to the business, would 
have inspired him to accomplish 
freat things. His first comedy of 

¢ Good-natured Man was read 
and applauded in its manuscript by 
Edmund Burke, and the circle in 
which he then lived and moved : 
under such patronage it came with 
those testimonials to the director of 
Covent Garden theatre, as could 
“ “9 to open all the avenues to 
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the stage, and bespeak all the fa: 
vour and attention from the pers 
formers and the public, that the 
applauding voice of him, whose 
applause was fame itself, could 
give it. This comedy has-enough 
to justify the good opinion of its 
literary patron, and secure its au- 
thor against any loss of reputation 3 
for it has the stamp of a man of ta- 
lents upon it, though its popularity 
with the audience did not quite 
keep pace with the expectations 
that were grounded on the fiat it 
had antecedently been honoured 
with, It was a first effort, however 
and did not discourage its ingenious 
author from invoking his Muse a 
second time. It was now, whilst 
his labours were in projection, that 
I first met him at the British cof 
fee-house, as I have already related 
somewhat out of place. He dined 
with us as a visitor, introduced as 
I think by sir Joshua Reynolds; and 
we held a consultation upon the 
naming of his comedy, which some 
of thecompany had tead, and which 
he detailed to the rest after his 
manner with a great deal of good 
humour. Somebody suggested— 
She Stoops to Conquer——and that 
tide was agreed upon. When I 
perceived an embarrassment in his 
manner towards me, which I could 
readily account for, I lost no time 
to put him at his ease, and I flat- 
ter myself I was successful. As 
my heart was ever warm towards 
my contemporaries, I did not coun- 
terfeit, but really telt a cordial in- 
terest in his behalf, and I bad soon 
the pleasure to perceive that he 
credited me for my _ sincerity— 
‘You and I,’ said he, ‘ have very 
‘ different motives for resorting to 
‘the stage. I write for money, 
‘and care little about fame.’—[ 
was touched by this melancholy 
confession, and trom that moment 
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busied myself assiduously amongst 
all my connexions in his cause. 
‘The whole company pledged them- 
selves to the support of the inge- 
nuous poet, and faithfully kept their 
promiw to him. In fact he needed 
all that could be done for him, as 
Mr. Colman, then manager ot Co- 
vent Garden theatre, protested a- 
rainst the comedy, when as yet 
+ had not struck upon a name for 
at. Johnson at length stood forth 
in all his terrors as champion for 
the piece, and, backed by us his 
clrents and retainers, demanded a 
fair trial, Colman again protest- 
ed, but, with that salvo for his 
own reputation, liberally lent his 
stagre to one of the most eccentric 
productions that ever found its way 
te at, and She Stoops to Conquer 
was put into rehearsal. 

« We were not over sanguine of 
success, but perfettly determimed 
to strugele hard for our author : 
we accordingly assembled our 
streneth at the Shakespear tavern 
iy a considerable body for an early 
dinner, where Samucl Johnson took 
the chair at the head of a long ta- 
ble, and was the lite and soul of 
the corps: the poet tock post si- 
lently by his side with the Burkes, 
jr Joshua Reynolds, Vitzherbert, 
Caleb Whitefoord, and a phalanx 
ot North-British predetermined ap- 
plouders, under the banner of ma. 
yor Mills, all good men and true. 
Our illustrious president was in im- 
wnituble glee, and poor Goldsmith 
that day took all his raillery as pa- 
tiently and complacently as my 
friend Boswell would have done 
any day, or every day of his life. 
In the mean time we did not forget 
our duty ; and though we had a 
hetter comedy going, in’ which 
Johnson was chief actor, we betook 
ourselves in good time to our se- 
parate and allotted posts, and wait- 
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ed the awful drawing up of the cur. 
tain. As our stations were pre- 
concet ted, so were our signals for 
plaudits arranged and determined 
upon, m a manner that gave every 
one his cue where to look for them 
and how to follow them up. 

“We had amongst us a very 
worthy and efficient member, long 
since lost to his friends and the 
world at large, Adam Drummond, 
of am:able memory, who was gifted 
by nature with the most sonorous 
and at the same time the most con. 
tagious, laugh, that ever echoed 
from the human lungs. ‘I'he neigh. 
ing of the horse of the son of Hy. 
stuspes was a whisper to it; the 
whole thunder of the theatre could 
not drown it. ‘This kind and in. 
genuous friend fairly forewarned 
us that he knew no more when to 
give his fire than the cannon did 
that was planted ona battery. He 
desired therctore to have a flapper 
at his elbow, and I had the honour 
to be deputed to that office. I 
planted him in an upper box, pretty 
nearly over the stage, in full view 
of the pit and galleries, and per- 
fectly well situated to give the echo 
all its play through the hollows and 
recesses ot the theatre. The suc- 
cess of our manctuvres Was COM. 
plete. All eyes were upon Johnson, 
who sat in a front row of a side 
box, and when he laughed every 
body thought themselves warranted 
to roar. In the mean time my 
friend followed signals with a rattle 
so irresistibly comic, that, when he 
had repeated it several times, the 
attention of the spectators was 5° 
engrossed by his person and per 
formances, that the progress of the 
play seemed likely to become a s* 
condury object, and I found it a 
dent to insinuate to him that he 
might halt his music without any 
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was now too late to ‘rein him M 3 
he had laughed upon my sirnal 
where he found no joke, and now 
anluckily he fancied that he found 
ajoke in almost every thing that 
was said ; so that nothing in nature 
could be more mal-a-propos than 
some of his bursts every now and 
then were. ‘These were dangerous 
moments, for the pit began to take 
gmbrage; but we carried our play 
through, and triumphed not only 
over Gclnan’s judgment, beet our 
own. ; 
“ Asthe life of poor Oliver Gold- 
smith was now fast approaching to 
its period, I conclude my account 
of him with gratitude for the epi- 
taph he bestowed on me in his 
poem called Retaliation. It was 
upon a proposal started by Edmund 
Burke, that a party of friends, who 
had dined together at sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s and my house, should 
meet at tlhe St. James’s coffee 
house, which accordingly took 
place, and was occasionally repeat- 
ed with much festivity and good 
fellowship. Dr. Bernard, dean of 
Derry, a very amiable and old 
friend of mine, Dr. Douglas, since 
bishop of Salisbury, Johnson, Da- 
vid Garrick, sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund and 
Richard Burke, Hickey, with two 
or three others constituted our par- 
ty. At one of these meetings an 
tdea was suggested of extemporary 
epitaphs upon the parties present ; 
pen and ink were called for, and 
Garrick off hand wrote an epitaph 
with a good deal of humour upon 
poor Gold mith, who was the first 
im jest, as he proved to be in reality, 

at we committed to the grave. 
The dean also gave him an epitaph, 
and sir Joshua illuminated the 
dean’s verses with a sketch of his 
bust in pen and ink, intmitably ca- 
reatured. Neither Johnson nor 
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Burke wrote any thing; and when 
I perceived that Oliver was rather 
sore, and seemed to watch me with 
that kind of attention which in. 
dicated his expectation of some. 
thing in the same kind of burlesque 
with theirs, I thourht it time to 
press the joke no further, and wrote 
afew couplets at aside table; which 
when L had finished and was called 
upon by the company to exhibit, 
Goldsmith with much agitation be- 
sought me to spare him; and I was 
about to tear them, when Johnson 
wrested them out of my hand, and 
in aloud voice read them at the 
table. [ have now | ill reco]. 
lection of them, and in tict they 
were little worth remembering ; but 
as they were serious 1 complie 
mentary, the effect they hid upon 
Goldsmith was the more pleasing 
for being so entirely unexpected. 
The concluding line, which is the 
only one Lt can call to mind, was- 


‘All mourn the poet, | lament the man.—* 


ee This I recollect, because he 
repeated ii several times, and seem- 
ed much gratified by it. At our 
next meeting he produced his ept- 
taphs as they stand in the little 
posthumorns poem above mention- 
ed, and this was the last time he 
ever enjoyed the company of his 
friends. 

“ Ashe had served up the come 
pany under the similitude ot va- 
rious sorts of meat, [ had in the 
mean time figured them under that 
of liquors ; which little poem I ra- 
ther think was printed, but of this 
I am not sure. Goldsmith sickened 
and died, and we had one con- 
cluding meeting at my house, when 
it was decided to publish his Reta- 
liation; and Johnsonat the same time 
undertook to write an epitaph for 
our lamented friend, to whom we 
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proposed to erect a monument by 
subscription in Westminster-ab- 
bey. This epitaph Johnson exe- 
cuted; but in the criticism that 
was attempted against it, and in 
the Round-Robin signed at Mr. 
Beauclerc’s house, I had no part. 
I had no acquaintance with that 
entleman, and was never in his 
ne in my life. 

“ Thus died Oliver Goldsmith, 
in his chambers in the Temple, at 
a period of life when his genius 
Was yet in its vigour, and fortune 
seemed disposed to smile upon him. 
I have heard Dr. Johnson relate 
with infinite humour the circum- 
stance of his rescuing him from a ri- 
diculous dilemma by the purchase- 
money of his Vicar of Wakefield, 
which he sold on his behalf to 
Dodsley, and, as I think, for the 
sum of ten pounds only. He had 
run up a debt with his kandlady for 
board and lodging of some few 
pounds, and was at his wit’s-end 
how to wipe off the score and keep 
a roof over his head, except by 
closing with a very staggering pro- 
posal on her part, and taking his 
creditor to wife, whose charms were 
very far trom alluring, whilst her 
demands were extremely urgent. 
In this crisis of his fate he was 
found by Johnson in the act of me- 
ditating on the melancholy alter- 
native before him. He showed 
Johnson his manuscript of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield, but seemed 
to be without any plan, or even 
hope, of raising money upon the 
disposal of it: when Johnson cast 
his eye upon it, he discovered some- 
thing that gave him hope, and im- 
mediately took it to Dodsley, who 
paid down the price above men- 
tioned in ready money, and added 
an eventual condition upon its tue 
ture sale. Johnson described the 
precautions he took in concealing 


the amount of the sum he had ig 
hand, which he prudently admi- 
nistered to him by a guinea ata 
time. In the event he paid off the 
landlady’s score, and redeemed the 
erson of his friend from her em. 
races. Goldsmith had the joy of 
finding his ingenious work succeed 
beyond his hopes, and from that 
time began to place a confidence 
in the resources of his talents, which 
thenceforward enabled him to keep 
his station in society, and cultivate 
the friendship of many eminent 
persons, who, whilst they smiled 
at his eccentricities, esteemed him 
for his genius afil good qualities. 
«“ My father had been translated 
to the see of Kilmore, which placed 
him in a more civilised country, 
and lodged him in a more com- 
fortable house. I continued my 
yearly visits, and again went over 
to Ireland with part of my family, 
and passed my whole summer re- 
cess at Kilmore. I had with ut 
speakable —_ perceived some 
symptoms of an alarming nature 
about him, which seemed to indi- 
cate the breaking up of a most er- 
cellent constitution, which, nursed 
by temperance and regularity, had 
hitherto been blest with such an 
uninterrupted course of health, 
that he had never through his 
whole life been confined a single 
day to his bed, except when he 
had the small-pox in his child- 
hood. In all his appetites and pas- 
sions he was the most moderate of 
men; ever cheerful in his family 
and with his friends, but never 
yielding to the slightest excess. My 
mother in the mean time had been 
gradually smking mto a state of > 
treme debility and loss of health, 
and I plainly saw that my father's 
ceaseless agitation and anxiety on 
her account had deeply affected his 


constitution. He bad fattered 
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th the hope that he would at- 
ral a journey to England with 
her, and in that expectation, when 


my time was expired, I painfully 
took leave of him—and, alas! ne. 
ver saw him, or my mother, more.” 
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[From Mr. Becxrorn’s Lerrers from Itacy, ] 


LETTER LXXXV. 
“«7PXHOUGH the town of Na- 
ples has few antiquities to 
boast, the environs afford an ample 
field of amusement. At every step 
we meet with some remains of an- 
eient Roman grandeur in the midst 
of those natural beauties which bid 
defiance even to time itself. No 
fancy can conceive the splendour 
of ancient Rome from the ruins 
that remain, though so justly cele- 
brated for magnificence and taste. 
The Forum no longer exists: the 
Campidoglio is no longer that which 
Manlius defended, nor that where 
Pompey and Cesar triumphed : the 
Colosseo is diminished: the Circus 
lost. Even the Pantheon, the most 
perfect of temples, stands at pre- 
sent in a hole, surrounded by pal- 
try and filthy habitations. What 
idea can we form of the forum of 
Trajan from the pillar only that re- 
mains? What idea can a few ruins 
give of the palace of Nero, the 
éurea domus, which, from its 
magnitude, had more the appear- 
ance of a city thana house? 
“ Ttis not so here: the beauties 
Nature receive no diminution. 
It is not Neapolis, but Naples we 
enjoy ;—Naples, whose climate and 
situation are the same they were 
when Lucullus, the most luxurious 
of the Romans, made it his winter 
Tesidence. 
“ The usual tour of Rome em- 
Pioys several weeks; Naples will 
uy require as many days. A 


cicerone is necessary at both. This 
gentleman, whose business it is, 
will give you a distinct relation of 
every part. I shall only mention 
that which particularly interested 
me. Calaches are always ready ; 
an agreeable and speedy convey- 
ance. You drive yourself; but, 
though the coachman, who gets 
behind, gives you the reins, he 
prudently keeps the whip in his own 
hands. 

“ The grotto of Pausilippo is 
the first object that presents it- 
self. A subterraneous passage, cut 
through the bottom of the moun- 
tain, in a direct line with the town 
of Naples: it is long and narrow. 
Seneca complains of its obscurity. 
It is a little improved since, but is 
still dark ; and unluckily is the 
only entrance into Naples on the 
side of Baia. There is not any 
certainty by whom it was made. 
Some attribute it to Lucullus; 
while the populace, who in all coun- 
tries incline to the marvellous, more 
readily believe it to be the work of 
magic; and the Mantuan bard, 
whose tomb is on the top of the 
mountain, is thought by many to 
have been the magician. Of this 
tomb some doubt the authenticity ; 
yet as the consul Silius Italicus, a 
lover of poetry, and himself a poet, 
considered this as the tomb of his 
favourite author, whose birth-day 
he kept with more solemnity than 
his own, and whose tomb he often 
visited with a religious respect, let 
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ethers doubt if they think fit, L 
tirmiy believe this to be the tomb 
ot Virgil,—nor will J suffer any 
person whatever to deprive me of 
so great a pleasure. It is simple 
and unadorned, suited to the INO- 
desty of the man whom it ts meant 
to commemorate.—Let those who 
have no other means to remind po- 
sterity that they ever existed, have 
superb monuments !—Virgil has 
immortalized himself; and may 
say with his friend Horace, * Exegi 
‘ monumentum @ere perennius.’ 

« The iake Agnano, and baths 
of San Germano, | shall leave to 
your cicerone: but the Grotla del 
Cane merits some remark. ‘This 
little cave takes its name from the 
yepeated expertments made on that 
faihtul domestic animal the dog, 
who being toretbly held within the 
vapour, which rises about a foot 
above the surface, m less than two 
minutes is deprived of all sentie 
ment, and, if continued, is shortly 
after deprived of lite. Many of 
these animals are kept on purpose. 
They fly the approach of a stranger, 
and are not always easy to be 
caught. Were they not sensible 
of what they have to suiler, I 
should pity them less; were they 
permitted to die when deprived ot 
sentiment, | should not pity them 
at ali; but they are restored to lite 
at the moment Uiey cease to feel ; 
are thrown out of the cave into the 
Open air to recover their faculties— 
to be reserved for future experi- 
ments, to satisiy the rapacious cra- 
eliy of their masiers, and the cu- 
riosity of travellers. ‘ihe cave, 
we are cold, ts ten feet lonr, four 
feet wide, and nine feet high.—l 
did net measure it; ner was [ in- 
clined to stay an instant longer 
than was necessary in so detested 
a place ;—1i could almost have de- 
tested myself for being of the same 
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species with those who go ufineces. 
sarily torment soaffectionate, soobes 
dient, so anuable an animal! —J say 
unnecessarily : for, allowing the per. 
micious consequences of this vapour 
to proceed from the fixed air it 
catains, asis generally believed, a 
lighted candle would answer the 
purpose of experiment to the ful] 
as well: you would see by that 
how far it extends ; that it is fatal, 
we know too well. , 

“© The Solfatarra is a large oval, 
ona plain about a mile in length, 
surrounded by hills of no great ele. 
vation. Sulphur, alum, and sal 
ammoniac, are collected here in 
considerable quantities, particular. 
ly the former. It ts hollow under. 
neath. On the top the earth is too 
hot to be handled; and both dries 
and consumes paper without burne 
ing it. ‘There is little doubt that 
the Solfatarra was once a volcano 
like Vesuvius; and it is not impros 
bable but Vesuvius may in time be 
come another Solfatarra. 

“ Pozzuoli, which contains at 
present ten thousand inhabitants, 
Was a place of consicerable mpors 
tance in the time of ancient Rome. 
Several ruins of its former splen- 
dour still remain. The temple of 
Jupiter Serapis is most worthy ob- 
servauon,. 

« You are shown a ruin which 
they call the Bridge of Caligula. 
Whether it be so or not is of little 
importance ; it could only serve to 
ascertain the exact spot where that 
mad buffoon, who sometimes fans 
cied himself Jupiter, sometimes 
Juno, Diana, and Venus, vainly 
thought to triumph over the sea tt 
sell. 

“ The Lucrin lake, once fa 
mous for its oysters, and celebrated 
on that account by Horace, Mar- 
tial, and Juvenal, is now no more; 
in its stead you have Monte Nu0ves 
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a few and astonishing excTes- 
cence, which produces nothing. 
That a mountain like this should 
make a sudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance without any visible reas 
son, is indeed wonderful ; less ex- 
traordinary will it be, if, in length 
of time, when the burning moun- 
tam of Vesuvius shall have con- 
sumed all its materials, it should 
become a lake. 

«“ The lake Avernus, where the 
ancients sacrificed to the infernal 
gods, and whose noxious vapours, 
if you believe the poets, killed what- 
ever passed over its surface, 1s 
much altered since their time; nor 
does its present appearance in the 
least agree with the dismal account 
they give of it. You are now at 
the entrance of the Infernal Re- 
gions, where I shall beg leave to 
quit youu—Take Virgil for your 
guide. 

“ All here is classic ground; 
and this delightful spot, once the 
scene of luxury and voluptuous- 
Ness, is NOW One common ruin of 
temples, palaces, villas, baths, and 
tombs—melancholy relics of former 
magnificence! Here are the mi- 
serable remains of the palaces of 
Marius and Sylla; the villa of 
Cicero; the baths of Nero; the 
tomb of Agrippina,—she was the 
sister, wife, and mother of an em- 
peror. ‘Though the brutality of 
Nero on this occasion is without 
example, Agrippina deserved to 
receive her death from an unna- 
tural and incestuous son, whose 
morals she herself had corrupted. 
Here also is the tomb of Scipio— 
Scipio Africanus, who conquered 
Hannibal, destroyed Carthage, and 
diedaninjured, voluntary exile from 
the country he had saved. You 
have the temples of Venus, Mer- 
cury, and Diana.—Cuma and Baia 
you have them not!—lancy must 





supply their places, and represent 
what they once were, when one 
was the retreat of Tarquin, and the 
other the favourite residence of the 
debauchees of Rome. 
acenabginations 
LETTER LXXXVI. 

«© Portici, where the royal fa- 
mily frequently reside, is about 
five miles from Naples. However 
delightful this situation may appear 
to the eve ofa traveller, it is surely 
a very dangerous and precarious 
residence; and may serve as an 
example, among a thousand others, 
that man is little benefited by ex- 
perience. ‘The perils that surround 
this town do not intimidate the m- 
habitants; and a sovereign, who 
has the whole country at his com- 
mand, has built him a palace on 
the very ruins of Herculaneum. 
As the chief merit of this habitation 
depends on the antiquities it con- 
tains, I shall make some few re- 
marks on the ill-fated towns of 
Herculaneum and Pompeia, from 
whence they have been taken ; and 
shall afterwards slightly mention 
some of the various beauties of this 
valuable collection, leaving the re- 
mainder, which would require vo- 
lumes minutely to detail, to the 
antiquarian, who of course will 
accompany you. 

«We may conclude, on the au- 
thority of both ancient and modern 
writers, that Herculaneum and 
Ponipeia were destroved atthe same 
time by an eruption of Vesuvius, in 
the first year of the reign of Titus, 
and the seventy-ninth of the chris- 
tian era. Whatever doubt may 
still remain with regard to Her- 
culanenam, whether overwhelmed 
or not by the lava of the mountain, 
it is certain that Pompeia, which is 
not only farther distant, but out 
of the usual course of the lava, 
perished by the ashes only. It ts 
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probable the inhabitants of both 
places had sufficient warning to 
effectuate their escape, as few ske- 
letons have been found. The el- 
der Pliny was one of the few that 
lost their lives. The account his 
nephew gives of this fatal accident 
Is very interesting. It is not less 
certain that six eruptions at dif- 
ferent intervals have taken their 
course over Herculaneum, either 
of which would equally have de- 
stroyed the city. 

“ That Herculaneum, buried 
near a hundred feet under the sur- 
face of the earth, should have re- 
mained concealed for so many cen- 
turies, is less extraordinary than 
that it should be discovered, un- 
sought for, so late as the eighteenth 
century, by a countryman while 
digging a well. Had not some 
marbles, which at that time made 
their appearance, encouraged fur- 
ther and more important researches, 
we should have known nothing of 
Herculaneum.—Thus it is that 

reat events frequently proceed 
~ the most trivial causes. 

«“ The forum and the theatre are 
the most considerable edifices hi- 
therto discovered at Herculaneum ; 
the latter only remains uncovered. 
Little more is to be expected from 
thence; for to restore Hercula- 
neum, would be to destroy Portici. 
It is otherwise at Pompeta; the 
buildings there are barely covered, 
and excavations are made at the 
trifling damage of a few vineyards 
only. Is it not extraordinary that 
this important discovery should not 
have been made till near forty 
years after the other ! 

“The soldiers’ barrack, where 
you enter first, is very curious. 
Carwaturas, and other drawings, 
are still remaining on the walls,— 
occupations of their idle hours. 


The houses already discovered at 
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Pompeia are in general small ; all 
nearly of the same size, and on the 
same plan. An inner court, with 
a fountain in the middle; an open 
portico, which served both for air 
and shade, are pretty common to 
all. You will see but few windows 
towards the street, and those are 
sO constructed as to prevent the cu. 
riosity of passengers. They had 
no glass windows; a transparent 
stone was used instead of it; and 
the light frequently entered at the 
door, or through a hole in the ceil- 
ing. They had nochimneys; they 
had neither the pleasure of stirring 
a fire, or looking out of a window. 
Though the proportion of the 
rooms is not to be admired, they 
have a certain degree of simple ele- 
ance which cannot fail to please. 
he walls and ceilings are painted, 
and some of the ornaments are not 
ill executed. The floors are mo- 
saic. Some of the houses are paint. 
ed on the outside ; others are eas 
ly distinguished to have been shops, 
and one in particular has a sign 
over the door that clearly denotes 
the kind of traffic which was carried 
on within. The streets, which are 
paved with the lava of a former 
eruption, are straight, and have an 
elevation on each side for people on 
foot. ‘Though apparently narrow, 
they were sufficiently broad for 
two carriages to pass,—such car 
riages as were then in use, the 
breadth of which from wheel to 
wheel may now be exactly ascer- 
tained from traces still remaming 
on the pavement. I did not mea- 
sure them; Mr. Martin tells us they 
are four feet. 

“ A country house, little distant 
from the tawn, had it not been 
spoiled of its furniture, would have 
been a very mtcresting cdject r 
curiosity, and might have affordes 
more real satisfaction to the spe 
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ator than all the accumulated an- 
tiquities of Portict. We visit with 
easure the houses and furniture 
of distant countries ; but how much 
would that pleasure be increased, 
f, in the eighteenth century, we 
could see the exact manner of liv- 
ing ofa country gentleman of Pom- 
peaofthe year 79! 

« The temple of Isis is the build- 
ing of the greatest importance, and 
the best pictures were tound there ; 
—pictures, that though I cannot 
but lament their removal from their 
proper places, you will still see 
with pleasure at Portici, where 
without doubt you will make more 
than one visit. I cannot express, 
nor can you easily conceive, the 
satisfaction that is usually felt at 
the view of treasures so long hid- 
den under the earth; once instru- 
ments of utility or pleasure to a 
people who have ceased to live up- 
wards of seventeen hundred years. 
—But to describe them, my good 
friend, would infinitely exceed the 
limits of a letter. 

“The statues of the Balbi, fa- 
ther and son, though inferior to 
that of Marcus po in bronze, 
are the best equestrian marble sta- 
tues at present existing. Other 
statues and other busts, though 
they have a certain merit, are lit- 
tle worthy of notice after those of 
Rome. 

“ The Etruscan vases, as they 


country, then called Magna Gre. 
cia, they added to their figures that 

ce and elegance so peculiar to 
themselves ; it is probable, there- 
fore, that the best of these are of 
Grecian workmanship. 

«“ The domestic utensils are all 
deserving of notice. You will per- 
ceive that female coquetry has been 

“nearly the same in all ages: nar 
were the ancients so far behind us 
in luxury as 1s generally imagined. 
Ladies will see mirrors of polished 
metal, combs, rouge, and pins 3 
ear-rings, necklaces, rings, and 
bracelets ; in short, every requisite 
to adorn their persons:—and a 
French cook might dress an excel- 
lent dinner with the very utensils 
he will find at Portici. Instru- 
ments of husbandry ; instruments 
of surgery; instruments of wor- 
ship (some of which are curious 
enough), witha _—_ etcetera, will 
occupy you rationally and agree- 
ably for several hours. 

‘© Herculaneum was neither A- 
thens nor Syracuse ; nor would it 
be fair to judge of ancient paintin 
by the pictures that have henalioualh 
there. The arts were then on the 
decline, nor is it probable that these 
paintings were by the best painters 
then existing. It cannot be sup- 
posed, when sculpture was arrived 
at a degree of excellence that has 
not been equalled since, that paint- 
ing should have been deficient, in 


are usually called, are peculiarly design atleast; but to judge of its 
elegant. They were chiefly used comparative merit we should see 
in sepulchres, and contained the the works of the best masters. The 
ashes of the dead. Some also serv- Iphigenia of Timantes ; the Cam- 
¢dfordomestic purposes. When you paspe of Apelles; the Helen of 
consider that all this country, tothe Zeuxis, &c., and those wonder- 
very extremity of Calabria, once be- ful works of art that were once the 
longed to the Etruscans, you will ornament of the Temple of Peace at 
°ss wonder at the astonishing quan- Rome. They represented beauty, 
tty of Etruscan vases that of late to the admiration of those who must 
years have been found there. When be allowed to have been competent 
the Grecians became masters of this judges of it. We are told, that 

a pic- 
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a picture, representing the parting 
betwixt Hector and Andromache, 
drew tears trom Portia. ‘Vhe re- 
semblance it bore to her own mis- 
fortunes might have contributed, 
but, surely, no mean representa- 
tion could have produced such an 
effect on a mind like hers. When 
Demetrius besieged Rhodes, and 
could have reduced the city, by 
setting it on fire, he chose rather 
to raise the siege, than thus destroy 
a famous picture called Jasylus, the 

master-piece of Protogenes. Sure- 
ly this also could have been no in- 
different performance. 

“© The extravagant prices ancient 
pictures bore, is a presumy tive 
proof of their extraordinary excel- 
lence. Poussin said, that in his 
time he knew but one painter— 
Domenichino: and vet this fa- 
mous painter received only fifty 
crowns for his best picture, San 
Girolamo ; while Augustus, a per- 
son of some taste and discernment, 
paid a hundred taients for the Ve- 
nus of Apelles. 

“© Nicomedes king of Bithynia 
offered the Gnidians to pay their 
debts, which were very conside- 
rable, if they would give him their 
Venus by Praxiteles. The offer 
wus however refused. This would 
be aconvenient way of paying off 
the national debt, had we such art- 
wsts, and could find such kings. 
I believe there is not an alderman 
noracommon council-man in the 
city of London that would have 
any objection. 

‘ As to the valuable manuscripts 
this cabinet contains, the only an- 
cient books at present existing, [ 
am sorry to inform you they are 
likely to remain in the same state 
they were found. It is true, some 
measures have been taken to re- 
store them to the apes ; but the 
difficulty attending olling the 
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‘foot of the cone ; little more th 


sheets, and the little curiosity the 
proprietor has express ed to knew 
what they contain, have o< casioned 
the litt le progress that has hitherto 
been made; and have put an entire 
stop, I fear, to so useful but 
troublesome an undertaking, | 
am heartily sorry for it. To com. 
plete the works of Denis Halicar. 
nassus, Diodorus Siculus, Poly. 
bius, Tacitus, and Livy, would 
be an inestimable acqnisition to li. 
terature ; and | should even read 
with pleasure the pleadings of 
Hortensius, the comediesot Menan. 
der, a tragedy by the author of the 
Art of Love, and those farces of 
Labianus that Cesar so much ad. 
mired. 

“ You will of course visit Ve. 
suvius, to which we are indebted 
for our amusement at Portici; a 
voleano which for soe many cen. 
turies has carefully covered those 
precious’ remains of antiquity with 
its lava, and by destroying saved 
them. Itis at the town of Portict 
that mules and guides are usually 
procured. You must not flatter 
yourself, my good sir, that to as- 
cend the mountain ts as easy as to 
walk on the plain; nor must you 
consider it as a pa rty of ple rASUTe 
only ; you will tind it a very sels 
ous business, I can assure you, and 
not to be accomplished without 
much fatigue and trouble. The 
lava is either insufferably hot, or 
as sharp as a flint; the ashes roll 
from under vour feet at every step 
you take ; you will sometimes go 
backw wed. instead of forw rard 5 
and it will frequently happen, that 
the more eager your impatiencey 
the more violent your exerts, 
the less you will ‘advance. Mr. 
Martin tells us, it requires = 
hour and ahalf frem Portici to oo 


t 
an hour to anneal it, and we 
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half that time to come down again. 
[can only speak from recollection, 
and my memory is not the best. 
[ was there at the famous eruption 
in 1766: 1 have vot seen it since, 
It was then, indced, a most extra- 
ordinary and most tremendous 
sight. What has been said of /Et- 
na was equally applicable, though 
ina lesser degree, to Vesuvius. 
The Aguefacta sara which Vir- 
gil mettions, the lava of the pre- 
sent day, was then seen in tts 
brightest colours :—a stream of 
red-hot liquid fire, slow in its mo- 
tion, but burning, overturning, 
and destroying all that opposed rs 
passage. ‘he heat of the atmo- 
sphere was insufferable, and my 
donkey, afterashori time, became 


the more welcome object; I unfae 
tigued myself on his hollow back, 
and gradually cooled by the slow 
pace he went. 

« if your principal design be to 
risit the crater, you should set 
out inthe evening. [If you are a 
naturalist, the diiferent courses of 
the lava will employ several hours, 
and vou may sausty your curiosity 
without ascending the mountain, 
the height of which, on Mr. Mar- 
tin’s authority, is not less than 
three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-four feet above the level of 
the sea. Shonid you wish to be 
further informed of this volcano, 
sir W. Hiamilron has written am- 
ply on the subject, to whom I refer 
vou.” 








On the Auruenricity of the Porms of Ossian. 


[From the Revortr of the Hicu:ianp Sociery appointed to inquire 
into their Nature. ] 


. HOUGH the committee, as 

has been hinted at in the 
beginning of this Report, wished 
sedulously to avoid any thing like 
controversy on this subject, de- 
sirous rather of procuring evidence 
and information, than of drawing 
inferences from them, yet it can- 
not help, very shortly, taking no- 
tice of some difficulties in this in- 
Yestigation, which have struck, 
and must strike, evey impartial 
person at all acquainted with the 
subject, and conversant at the same 
time with the history of nations, or 
the progress of society. 

“ The first of these is the circum- 
stance of the language, in poems 
of such antiquity, being so nearly 
what it still is, in the common use 
and understanding of the country. 
Perhaps the situation of the high. 


lands and islands, where this po» 
etry has been preserved, and the 
little communication they had with 
other countries, may m some mea. 
sure account for this circumstance. 
Language is changed from its use 
in society, as coins, are smoothed 
by their currency in circulation. 
If the one be locked up among a 
rude, remote, and unconnected 
people, like the other when it is 
buried under the earth, its great 
features and general form will be 
but little altered. Certain it is, 
that, withthe allowance of a some. 
what different orthography, and 
a few words now in disuse, which 
the best Celtic scholars could not 


make out without the help of the- 


context, the language of the an- 
cient MSS. published by miss 
Brooke and others, in Ireland, and 
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also that of those in the possession 
of the society, is very much the 
same with that which proficients 
in the Gaelic now write, and is 
perfectly intelligible to such per- 
sons. 

* Another circumstance of dif- 
ficulty is, that any human memory 
should be able to retain poems of 


‘such length, and so numerous, as 


some ot those Highlanders, from 
whose oral recitation the collectors 
of such poems obtained them, re- 
peated. But the power of memory 
in persons accustomed from their 
imfaucy to such repetitions, and 
who are unable to assist or to in- 
gure it by writing, must not be judg- 
ed of by any ideasor any experi- 
ence possessed by those who have 
only seen its exertions in ordinary 
life. Instances of such miraculous 
powers of memory (as they may 
be styled by us), the committee be- 
lieves are known in most countries 
where the want of writing, like the 
want of a sense, gives an almost su- 
pernatural force to those by which 
that privation is supplied. In the 
case in question, the committee it- 
self includes several individuals who 
have listened with astonishment, im 
their younger days, to the recita- 
tion of old Highlanders, whose 
habit, whose profession in some 
sort it Was, to repeat the tradition- 
ary tiles and poems of their ances- 
tors; andthe reverend Dr, Steuart 
of Luss, with whase highly respec- 
table character, and uncommon 
extent of knowledge, the society is 
well acquainted, has given his tes- 
timony tothe committee, that when 
avery young man, ardent in his 
love of Guelic antiquities and po- 
etry, he had procured, in the Isle 
of Sky, an old Highlander to re- 
cite to him: the man contiaued, 
for three successive days, and dur- 
ang several hours in each day, to 


repeat, without hesitation, with 
the utmost rapidity, and, as ap. 
peared to Dr. Steuart, with pers 
fect correctness, many thousand 
lines of ancient poetry, and would 
have continued his repetitions much 
longer, if the doctor’s leisure and 
inclination had allowed him to lis. 
ten. 

“ A third difficulty, which has 
always appeared to intelligent in. 
quirers the hardest to be surmount. 
ed in this matter, is, the style of 
manners and of sentiment exhibit. 
ed by the poems in question. Some 
eminent critics have endeavoured 
to show, that there was, at the 
same period with that which is sup. 
posed to be the wxra of Fingal, an 
equal, or nearly equal degree of 
heroic refinement among different 
northern nations, in other respects 
rude and uncivilized. The com. 
mittee, in all the ancient Celtic po- 
etry which it has heard or seen, 
perceives a distinction made be 
tween the Fingalian race and their 
invaders or enemies ; uniformly as- 
suming to the former a degree of 
generosity, compassion, and in 
particular of attention and delicacy 
towards the female sex, which they 
do nat allow to the latter. They, 
like the Greeks of old, represent 
every other people as barbarous, in 
comparison with the race and peo- 
ple of Fingal; and this refinement, 
it must be observed, o¢ a not much 
inferior degree of it, is to be found 
in the poems confessed by all par- 
ties ta be genuine, which Mac- 
pherson and other collectorsthought 
unworthy of being published or 
translated, which always exhibit @ 
sort of chivalrous valour in combat, 
and generosity in victory, that seem 
to have particularly belonged to 
the Fingalian character. Some ot 
the poems, indeed, particularly 
those of an interior and more CoTr 
rupted 
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rupted class, speak of the spoil to be 
acquired by the conquerors ; but it 
ems to have been more a mark 
of superiority, or an acknowledg- 
ment of subjection, than the fruit 
of pillage; and inhumanity to the 
conquered and the captive is never 
supposed to be a legitimate use of 
victory. 

« In considering this matter, the 
committee begs leave also to sug- 
gest, that some allowance ought 
always to be made for the colour- 
ing of poetry, on the manners and 
sentiments of the heroic persons of 
whom it speaks. If Ossian, or 
whoever he was who composed the 
poems in question, had that huma- 
nity and tenderness which are so 

nerally the attendants on genius, 
ie might, though he could not 
create manners of which there was 
no archetype in life, transfuse into 
his poetical narrative a portion of 
imaginary delicacy and gentleness, 
which, while it flatters the feelings 
of the poet himself, gives at the 
same time a dignity, a grace, and 
an interest to his picture. 





“On the whole, the committee 
beg leave to report, 

“ That there are two questions 
to which it has directed its inqui- 
nes, on the subject which the so- 
ciety Was pleased to refer to it, and 
on which it now submits the best 
evidence it has been able to pro- 
cure. 

“Ist, What poetry, of what 
kind, and of what degree of ex- 
cellence, existed anciently in the 
Highlands of Scotland, which was 
generally known by the denomina- 
ton of O:iunic, a term derived 


from the universal belief that its 


father and principal composer was 
Ossian the son of Fingal? 
‘ 9 ° 
“2d, How far that collection of 


(221) 


such poetry, published by Mr. 
James Macpherson, 1s genuine? 

«“ As to the first of those ques- 
tions, the committee can with con- 
fidence state its opinion, that such 
poetry did exist, that it was com- 
mon, general, and in great abun- 
dance ; that it was of a most im- 
pressive and striking sort, in a high 
degree eloquent, tender, and sub- 
lime. 

“The second question it ts much 
more difficult to answer decisively. 
The committee is possessed of no 
documents, to show how much of 
his collection Mr. Macpherson ob- 
tained in the form in which he has 
given it to the world. The poems 
and fragments of poems which the 
committee has been able to pro~ 
cure, contain, as will appear heen 
the article in the Apendix, No. 15 
already mentioned, often the sub- 
stance, and sometimes almost the 
literal expression (the spstssima ver- 
ba), of passages given by Mr. Mac- 
pherson, in the poems of which he 
has published the translations. But 
the committee has not been able to 
obtain any one poemthe same in 
title and tenor with the poems pub- 
lished by him. I tis inclined to be- 
lieve that he was in use to supply 
chasms, and to give connection, 
by inserting passages which he did 
not find, and to add what he con- 
ceived to be dignity and delicacy 
to the original composition, by 
striking out passages, by softening 
incidents, by refining the language, 
in short by changing what he con- 
sidered as too simple or too rude 
for a modern ear, and elevatin 
what in his opinion was below the 
standard of good poetry. ‘lo what 

evree, however, he exercised these 
liberties, it is impossible for the 
committee to determine. The ad- 


vantages he possessed, which the 
committee 
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committee began its inquiries too 
late to enjoy, of collecting from the 
oral recitation of a number of per- 
soms now no more, a very preat 
number of the same poems, on the 
same subjects, and then collating 
those different copies or editions, if 
they may be so called, rejecting 
what was spurious or corrupted in 
one copy, and adopting from an. 
other something more genuine and 
excellent in its place, afforded him 
an opportunity of putting together 
what might fairly enough be called 
an original whole, of much more 
beauty, and with much tewer ble- 
mishes, than the committee be- 
lieves it now possible for any per- 
son, or combination of persons, to 
obtain. 

« The committee thinks it dis- 
covers some difference between thie 
style both of the original (one book 
of which is given by Macpherson) 
and translation of Zemora, and that 
of the translation of Fingal, and of 
the small portion of the original of 
that poem, which it received from 
his executors. There is more the 
appearance of simplicity and ori- 
ginality in the latter than in the 
former. Perhaps, when he publish- 
ed Fingal, Mr. Macpherson, un- 
known as an author, and obscure 
as a man, was more diflident, more 
cautious, and more attentive, than 
when at a subsequent period he 
published Temora, flushed with 
the applause of the world, and di- 
stinguished as a man ot talents, and 
an author of high and rising repu- 
tation. Whoever will examine the 
eriginal prefixed to some of the 
editions of the 7th book of “emora, 
and compare it with the transla- 
tion, will, in the opinion of the 
committee, discover some imper- 
fections, some modernisms, {it the 
expression may be allowed,) in the 
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Gaelic, which do not occur in the 
specimen of Fingal, given in the 
Appendix to this Report ; and, in 
the English, more of a loose sail 
inflated expression (which however 
Was an error into which Macpher. 
son was apt to fall) than is to be 
found in his earlier translations, He 
had then attained a height which, 
to any man, but particularly to a 
man of a sanguine and somewhat 
confident disposition like Macpher- 
son, is apt to give a degree of care. 
lessness and prestimption, — that 
would rather command than con. 
ctliae the public suffrace, and, in 
the security of the world’s applause, 
neglects the best means of obtain. 
ing it. He thought, it may be, 
he had only to produce another 
work like Fingal, toreap the same 
advantage and the same honour 
which that had procured him ; and 
was rather solicitous to obtain these 
quickly, by a hasty publication, 
than to deserve them by a careful 
collection of what original mates 
rials he had procured, or by adil 
gent search to supply the defects 
of those materials. 





1° 


“« The committee submits this 
report to the society with consider- 
able diffidence. Jt encountered 
many more difficulties, and was 
obliged to bestow more labour, 
than it was at all aware of, whenit 
undertook the investigation com: 
mitted to it by the society. That 
labour has, after all, it is sensible, 
effected its purpose ina very Im- 
perfect manner; but the com- 
mittee’s inquiries have at least pro- 
duced something which it believes 
the society will receive with const- 
derable interest, and the pubue 
will not read with indifference. 
One merit it can venture to assume 


to itself, without fear ol —_. 
10u» 
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tion, —periect impartiality and can- 
dour in its researches, and in its re- 

rt. It has not unfrequently, in- 
deed, withheld evidence, because 
it did not approach near enough to 
conviction, and assertion, because 
it was not founded on evidence, 


which, on a less cautious principle, 
it might have laid before the so- 
ciety. But it acted, in this respect, 
with a jealousy and a circumspec- 
tion, which it conceived to be due 
to itself, to the socieiy, and to 
truth.”’ 





On the Sry xe best adapted to PkitosopxHican Sunyects. 


[From Mr. DrumMonn’s Acapemicat QuEsSTIONS. ] 


«PMHE merit of an author, who 

illustrates his subject well, 
cannot fail to be acknowledged by 
every candid reader. Just and 
splendid illustration 1s to a dis- 
course, What fine and beautiful co- 
louring is to a pictwe. It gives 
aglow and animation to coimpo- 
sition; it pleases with all the charms 
of variety, while it preserves the 
constancy and simplicity of truth ; 
and it enables the mind easily to 
conceive the principal subject, by 
presenting to the fancy some di- 
stinct resemblance, or some natural 
association. Who can tiatl to be 
pleased with that expression of Pes 
ricles, which is cited by Aristotle? 
‘When the youth of a country,’ 
said the orator, “have perished in 
‘battle, and are lost to the state, 
‘it is as if the spring were taken 
‘irom the year.’ 

“The dryness of aphorisms is 
by no means suited to metaphysical 
disquisitions. ‘ Aphorismi enim,’ 
tt is remarked by Bacon, ¢ nisi 
* prorsus ferent ridiculi, necesse est, 
‘ut ex medullis et interioribus 
*scientiarum conficiantur : abscin- 
*ditur enim illustratio et excursio: 
‘abscind itur varietas exemplorum ; 
abscinditur deductio et connexio; 
‘ abscinditur desecriptio practice ; 
‘ut ad materiem aphorismorum 
‘nihil relinguatur preter copiam 


‘observationnm bene amplam.’ 
Such a style as this would, indeed, 
be but il!-chosen by the expounders 
of the most obscure, and, as it 
has been called, the mgst conten- 
tious of the sciences. 

“ }'rom what I[ have said, I trust, 
it will be evident, that | am no 
enemy to figurative language. The 
use of figures can hardly be dis- 
pensed with. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus pretends, that they are 
requisite even in invitations to pri- 
vate suppers: Gb xATOSIS ES sci 
Osinva ovymatowes deovios. 1 think 
they can never be excluded with 
advantage, unless from books of 
pure science. 

«“ But although the use of figures 
be thus readily granted, yet it 
ought never to be forgotten, that 
the proper choice of them consti- 
tutes one of the principal difficulties 
in the art of writing. The less 
the taste is refined, and the less the 
judgment is matured, the more 
men are dissatistied with simplicity. 
When I was young, | was delight- 
ed with rhetorical flourishes, with 
the sonorous cadences of harmo- 
nious periods, and with the pomp 
and splendour of Asiatie eloquence. 
‘I had yet to learn, that the subject 
should determine the style; that 
when the thought is simple, the 
language should be plain ; and that 
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perspicuity is the first of an au- 
thot’s virtues, and the foundation 
of all the rest. I have given this 
example from my own experience, 
becatse young men are seldom 
willing to believe, that they may 

rob: Bly live to be totally dissatis- 
fed with the compositions of their 
early years. Taste is, indeed, ge- 
nerally the last of our acquisitions ; 
and results not less from the study 
of the best models, than from the 
force of natural genius. We may 
think ourselves ieedy in the way 
to attain it, when we really feel a 
decided preference for those works 
of nature and of art, which have 
been always considered as the most 
admirable by men of acknowledged 
capacity and judgment. Thus he, 
who is more pleased with the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes than with 
those of Isocrates, and who tries to 
imitate the style of Cicero rather 
than that of Seneca, may flatter 
himself that he is no incompetent 
judge of eloquence. We ought, 
se lag always to distrust our 
own taste, until by long habit and 
patient observation we have be- 
come enabled to distinguish be- 
tween prace and affectation, be- 
tween the elegance of suitable em- 
bellishment, and the tawdry tinsel 
of superfluous decoration. When 
we can perceive and blame redun- 
dancies in Our own writings ; when 
in the end we can sacrifice meretri- 
cius ornaments, which pleased us 
in the beginning ; and when we 
have obtamed such a command 
over language as to render our 
style either close or diffuse, either 
simple or brilliant, as the subject 
seems to require ; we may then be- 
fieve ourselves to have made some 
progress m the art of criticism. 
But we may be convinced, that the 
taste is not yet formed, while it 
can m4 delighted by figures which 
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are introduced without any just a4. 
sociation, or by imagery which his 
been suggested by no obvious or 
natural resemblance; and we ought, 
whether we write or whether we 
judge, to be aware of the weak. 
ness of that intellectual vision, 
which is quickly attracted by the 
ae of a trope, or easily dazzled 

y the corruscation of a metaphor, 

“« Every one, who is instructed 
even in the elements of Criticism, 
knows, that thete is a certain chi. 
racter of style adapted to different 
subjects. We expect loftiness and 
majesty in an epic poem—dignity 
and force, or tenderness and pathos 
in a tragedy—wit, sprightliness, 
and urbanity, in a comedy—cor: 
rectness, order, grace, variety, and 
harmony, in didactic poetry—neat- 
ness, brevity, in the epigram—ele. 
vation, beauty, splendour, energy, 
sublimity, in the higher species of 
the ode. It becomes the orator to 
be cogent and vehement—the his- 
torian to be grave—the philosopher 
to be precise and perspicuous. The 
subject of a work, then, in indy 
catng to us the proper character 
of the style, may help to guide us 
in the choice and employment ot 
figurative expressions. ‘These can- 
not be so often suitable im prose 2s 
in verse; nor are they so advan 
tageous to him who desires to per- 
suade, or to convince, as to him 
who only ‘wishes to shine and to 
be admired. " 

« It seems, however, that of a.) 
those who write, the philosopher 
ought to be the most cautious im 
the use of figures, which, as Cicero 
observes, were first employed m 
speech from necessity, and after- 
wards for ornament. In proper 
tion as a subject is obscure It Te 
quires illustration ; and stil] in be 
same proportion it 1s liable to 0 
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gown under false colouring, or 

when seen by the aid of passing and 

unsteady lights. Longinus has re- 

marked, ‘ that imagery is employ- 

‘ed by rhetorictans and poets for 

‘ different purposes. Astonishment 

‘jg the object of it im poetry ; il- 

‘Justration in prose ; it is equally 

‘required in both to create emo- 

‘tion, and to rouse attention.— 

‘Poetical images are generally 

‘mixed with something fabulous, 

‘and are calculated to excite terror 

‘and amazement; whereas it is 

‘always a beauty in the figures of 
‘rhetoric, when they represent what 

‘may be conceived as placed be- 

‘fore the eyes, and what is agree- 

‘able to truth and probability.’ If 
this rule be just for the rhetorician, 

it is not less so for the philosopher, 

who ought to address the under- 

pede, rather than the imagina- 

tion and the passions. When then 

shall we say for the figurative lan- 

guage of Tucker, who, we are 

told, is unrivalled in illustration ? 

He, who speaks of a spirit, em- 

ploys a metaphor; but he, who 

speaks of a spirit as of an uncom. 
pounded essence, which is some- 

times penetrable, and sometimes 

solid, which, though extended, has 
no parts, and which, though im-, 
material itself, has a material or- 
ganization ; either mistakes, or a- 
uses, the use of words, and only 

expresses what is contradictory and 

impossible. 

“ Quinctilian remarks, that that, 
which is assumed for the purpose 
of illustrating another thing, ought 
itself to be clearer than that whichi 
sillustrated. Metaphysics are ge- 
nerally considered to be of so dark 
anature, that it may appear dif- 
ficult for an author who treats of 

em to offend against this rule ; 
aud yet those, who are not ac- 
Wanted with English law, will 

1SO5s 


probably think, that it has been 
violated by Tucker in the follow- 
ing sentence: ¢ She old notion of 
‘the mind's existing like the estate 
‘ of a coparcener in law jargon per 


‘my and per tout, or being all in 


‘every part throughout the whole 
‘human frame, has been long since 
* exploded.’ 

“ «Id imprimis est custodien- 
‘dum,’ says Quinctilian, * ut quo 
‘ genere coperis translationem, hoc 
‘finias.” This excellent precept 
seems either never to have been 
known, or to have been seldom re- 
membered by Tucker.. Take the 
following example: * We live im- 
‘prisoned in walls of flesh and 
‘bone, and like a snail can stir 
‘no where without our houses ac- 
‘companying us; when we walk, 
‘ we act upon our legs, which thrust 
‘ the body forward, and that moves 
‘the mind along, so that in walk- 
‘ing we are as much carried as 
‘when riding in a coach driven by 
¢ our own orders.’ 

“ There are both writers and 
readers, who are so easily satisfied 
with a likeness, that provided they 
find that, they care neither for 
beauty, nor for grace, nor even for 
propriety. ‘ How natural is that 
‘image!’ they cry, ‘ and how.ex- 
‘ actly it represents the truth!’ But 
these good people forget, that it is 
the business of art often to conceal, 
and always, where it does not con- 
ceal, to embellish nature. Some- 
times it happens, that good taste 
will direct us to lay aside art ale 
together, and to leave nature as 
she iss When this is the case, how- 
ever, there must be nothing to of- 
fend judgment, or to hurt deli- 
cacy, to extite new sensations of 
uneasiness by present objects, or 
to recail disagreeable feclings by 
unavoidable associations. Many 
things are in nature, which are 
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not to be brought before the eye.. 
A similitude may be striking ; but 
it will not meet with the approba- 
tion of a refined mind, if it be rude, 
or vulgar, ot unseemly. ‘The man 
of taste perceives the likeness of 
two objects as soon as another; 
but he rejects the comparison be- 
tween them, if one of them offer a: 
mean or trivial image which is un- 
suitable to the gravity and: dignity 
of his subject. ‘ Quamvis sit si- 
€ mile,’ he will observe, ‘ tamen de- 
‘ formis est cogitatio similitudinis.’ 
It appears to be no inconsiderable 
defect in Tucker, as an author, that 
he generally takes a resemblance 
wherever he can find one, and sel- 
dom stops to examine, whether it 
be a portrait, or a sign-post. Thus, 
in speaking of the happiness of 
God, he says, ‘If any sparks of 
‘ evil should be sprinkled upon him 
‘ by contemplation of the miserable 
‘wretches in the two embodied 
‘states, they would be so over- 
‘whelmed with the joys flowing 
‘from elsewhere, that he would 
‘feel no more disturbance thereat 
* than a man, having just received 
‘news of some great good fortune 
¢ befallen him, would feel at break- 
‘ing achina saucer.’ In another 
place he tells us, ¢ deliberation and 
* investigation are like the hunting 
©‘ of a hound; he moves and sniils 
‘about by his own activity, but 
* the scent he finds is not laid nor 
* the trail he follows drawn by him- 
‘self’ After having stated the dif- 


ficulty, or rather impossibility, of’ 


conceiving mathematital superficies 
separated from the solids which 
they constitute, he presents his read- 
ers with the following illustration : 
*'Lhus our solids resemble a quan- 
‘tity of fine paper piled up na 
* stationer’s shop: if you set a man 
* with gloves on, or a rustic whose 
‘ hands are hard by labour, to take 
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‘ off a single sheet, he will fumble 
‘about a long while, and at lact 
‘take up two or three together: 
‘ so, if we attempt to take off 4 su. 
‘ perficies, we cannot do our work 
‘ neatly, but our clumsy-fisted ima. 
‘ gination pulls up another ad. 
‘ hering to it beneath.’ 

*¢ ¢Simile vitiosum est,’ says Ci. 
cero, ¢ quod ex aliqua parte dissi- 
‘mile, nec habet parem rationem 
‘ comparationis, aut sibi ipsi obest 
‘qui affert.’ The author of The 
Light of Nature pursued asserts, 
that our being out of heaven ‘js 
‘not owing to any distance we 
‘ stand at from thence, but to our 
‘being pent up in walls of flesh 
‘which cut off our communications 
‘ with the blessed spirits, and shut 
‘us out from all participation. in 
‘their lights and their joys. We 
‘are like persons,’. continues he, 
‘ inclosed each 1. a sentry box hav- 
ing all the chinks and crannies 
stopped that might let in the least 
‘light or sound, and in this condi 
‘tion set down among the splen- 
‘ did throng in a full ridotto.’ Now 
it is evident, that this whimsical 
comparison either is not just, of 
is detrimental to his cause who 
brings it forward: for, if a person 
were so shut up ina sentry bor, 
that neither light nor sound could 
pass through it to him, he might 
be in a full ridotto for ever, with- 
out ever guessing that he was there. 
The author strangely asserts, that 
he has only to get out of his own 
flesh to get into heaven. But if 
he knew his assertion to be true 
his comparison could not have been 
just; and if he were sure that his 
comparison was just, he ought t0 
have been aware, that his assertion 
was rash and idle, and made wholly 
in the dark. F 
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t}ystration,’ that he would not have 
attempted to explain one thing by 
the help of another, which by its 
nature cannot be different in the 
very point to be illustrated. We 
do not say that ice is as cold as 
ice, because this would be a ridi- 
culous tautology; and we ought 
not, therefore, to say that this bo- 
dy is as incapable of thought as 
that, if we already presume the in- 
capacity to be common to both. 
‘lfa grain of s: ind,’ says T ucker, 
‘were pl. iced where the spirit re- 
‘ sides in the most exquisite organi- 
¢ zation that can be contrived, there 
‘would be no more percipience in 
‘this compound than there is in the 
‘Venus de Medicis.’ No person, 
Ihelieve, ever pretended that un- 
organized matter can think. Every 
bod; i isready to admit, that a gtain 
of sand, while it continues such, is 
incapable of thought and percep- 
tion; and nobody is made wiser by 
being told that place it where you 
will, it will no more be mind than a 
marble statue. Thus nothing re- 
sults from this illustration, inless 
it be th¢unmeaning pleonasm, that 
one unthinking: Sabet: ince must be 
as devoid of inte lligence as another. 
“¢Exemplum vitiosum est,’ Ci- 
¢ero has observed, ‘si aut fal- 
‘sum est, aut majus, aut minus, 
‘quam res postulabit.’ The author 
tells us that he has an idea of a 
thing ote without parts. This 
certainly appears to me to be a 
very extraordinary idea 5 and if I 
Were not in the habit of avoiding 
positive assertions as much as I can 
(though I know they escape me in 
Spite of all ny endeavours to the 
contrary), I should’ pronounce it 
impossible, that any man could 
have such an ideas But the au- 


a . 4 
ior is too generous to allow of 


4 monopoly even in his own fa- 
vour. ‘1 have an idea of a thing 


‘ being extended without parts,’ 
says he, ‘and so have other people, 
‘if one may judge by their dis- 
‘courses: for I have heard of the 
‘ stench of a brick-kiln reaching in- 
‘to the houses in London, and of 
a noise extending many miles 
around ; yet I never he: id any 
body talk of the half, or quarter, 
or any other part of a smell or a 
‘sound.’ This example is as false 
as itis childish and absurd. A 
smell, or a sound, take which you 
please, is not a thing, according to 
the vulgar philosophy, but the qua- 
lity of a thing, or a sensation pra- 
duced by one. We may say, that 
the matter, which excites the pers 
ception ef a stench or a noise, is exe 
tended, and that the aérial par- 
ticles, which are put in motion by 
impulses ftom odoriferous or sonos 
rous bodies, reach from one place 
to another. No man, however, 
who understands what he is talkin 
about, when he speaks of a nell 
teaching him, or of a sound ex- 
tending miles around him, really 
suppose s, cither that his own sen- 
sation is travelling away from 
him to somebody else, or that 2 
secondary quality of body, if he 
should choose so to call it, can be 
endowed with the quality of exten- 
sion. He must know very well, 
that nothing but a substance can 
possess a qui lity ; and he will per- 
ceive, that logic an 4 common sense 
equa lly forbid him to talk of the 
quality of a quality. When he 
svys, the smell, or the sound, has 
extended around, he is aware that 
he speaks figuratively, and that he 
puts these words by metonymy for 
the particles which transmit the 
uality, and éxcite the seasation. 
Philosophers have mot yet been 
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have ever spoken of the half, or the 
quarter, of a smell ora sound: but 
they have generally agreed, that 
an cnnadek substance must have 
parts, simply, because that which 
1s long may be shorter, because 
that which is broad may be nar- 
rower, beeause that which is thick 
may be thinner, and because the 
case may be reversed in all these 
instances. 

“In entering thus minutely in- 
to an examination of the style of 
Tucker, I may seem to have too 
much deviated from my general 

lan. I must confess, then, that 

have been induced to make this 
digression from having suspected, 
that the exaggerated praises, which 
have been bestowed on the style of 
the work, had already led some 
young readers to look for a model 
of philosophical composition in 
The Light of Nature . pursued. 
More than half a century has e- 
lapsed, since English literature has 
assed its zenith; but we ought to 
ose no opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to arrest the progress of its too 
visible decline. Our taste in the 
arts, and especially in poetry, was 
always considered as singular by 
other nations; our drama, which 
formerly excited their surprise, not 
unmingled, indeed, with some por- 
tion of disgust, can now only move 
their pity, or provoke their con- 
tempt; the eloquence of our best 
writers in prose, though neither 
correct nor refined, was allowed 
to be strong, manly, and dignified : 
but in the sciences, in philosophy, 
in the exercise of reason, in the 
noblest employments of the mind, 
we took the tone of masters, and 
we guided the inquiries, the pur- 
suits, and the judgment of admirin 
Europe. Let us then guard jo the 
last this ancient province of our 


glory. Let us here, at least, be 
8 





cautious and severe. False taste 
is inseparable from bad reasoning. 
We must extend the scrutiny of 
rigid criticism not only to the Opi- 
nions and systems but to the lap. 

uage and style of philosophers, 

he monstrous metaphors, the 
mean comparisons, the pompous 
amplifications, the vapid hyper. 
boles, the idle illustrations, the 
gaudy antitheses of some modem 
writers ought not to be endured in 
grave discussions on moral, meta- 
physical, or political subjects. We 
must crush this spurious race, the 
sickly progeny of depraved under- 
standings. Where they are not 
detected by the judgment they de- 
ceive it—where they do not offend 
the taste they pervert it. Let us, 
at least when we would write on 
philosophical questions, learn that 
he who would finish by being ele- 
gant, must begin by being correct 
—let us endeavour to blend grace 
with force, and skill with both—let 
us, until we have considered it well, 
dread a trope as a snare, and sus- 
pect an illustration for an illusion 
of our own imaginations—let us 
often look back to the models ot 
antiquity which our fathers studied 
—aud let us meditate, who were 
great, and how they were so, be- 
fore we exhibit ourselves too osten- 
tatiously to the world. 

«‘ Since I have said so much of 
style, I shall not conclude without 
venturing to recommend some ex- 
amples, which, I think, may be 
followed with advantage by an au- 
thor who treats of philosophy. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us, 
that Plato had two different man- 
ners jn writing. In the one he af- 
fected elevation—in the other he 
aimed only at simple elegance. 
Upon this latter style the judicious 
critic has bestowed a splendid + 
logy. The slovenliness and the 
MIOU.UIRES> 
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mouldiness of antiquity, says he, 
steal upon it almost imperceptibly ; 
and, it I recollect rightly, he com- 
pares it with a flower, which still 
preserves its early bloom, its fresh- 
ness, and its fragrance, even in the 
fulness of the season. To Plato, 
then, the writer of a philosophical 
work ought to look for one model 
in that mode of composition which 
is most worthy of imitation. He 
will not admire the puerile orna- 
ments, and the gandy trappings, 
which are sometimes awkwardly 
assumed by the Grecian sage, and 
which suit but ill with the plain 
mantle of the philosopher. He will 
not copy those expressions, which 
Dionysius and Longinus have cen- 
sured as frigid or bombast ; but he 
will gladly imitate the grace, the 
suavity, and the brilliancy, which 
are not unfrequently combined in 
the dialogues of Plato. Second 
only to Plato in magnificence of 
diction, surpassing him, perhaps, 
M perspicuity, variety, and har- 
mony, Cicero has adorned and il- 
lustrated philosophy with all the 
splendour of the brightest elo- 
quence. ‘The road which he took 
must at first have appeared to many 
to be rugged and difficult, for it 
had then been explored by few of 
his countrymen ; but he showed so 
many various prospects, pointed out 
such interesting objects, and con- 
versed all the while with so much 
spirit, elegance, and urbanity, that 
labour forgot its fatigues, and pre- 
Judice its alarms; nor can it be 
doubted but that the taste for learn- 
ing, which distinguished his age, 
Was owing in a considerable degree 
to the influence and the oad of 
fully. It is pleasing to be in- 
structed in the wisdom of Greece 
by the greatest orator of Rome. 
It is consoling to the solitary meta- 
plysician of the present day when 
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he recollects, that his favourite stu- 
dies, which have been falling into 
disrepute ever since English litera. 
ture has been in its wane, were as- 
siduously cultivated in the most 
brilliant eras of human grandeur, 
by the sages and the em of 
Greece, by the chiefs of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, by warriors 
who subdued, and by statesmen 
who governed the world. 

“ Among the writers of this 
country, there are some whose 
style (for I mean to speak at pre- 
sent only of their style) deserves 
the attention of the philosopher. 
We may be often offended with 
the guaintness of Bacon’s lan- 
guage ; yet we must also often ad- 
mire the boldness and beauty of his 
metaphors, the clearness of his ex- 
pressions, and the felicity of his il- 
hustrations. The stately Shaftes- 
bury, while he praises simplicity, 
is himself too fond of rhetorical or- 
naments. Locke is frequently in- 
correct in his Janguage, and his 
style is too diffuse ; he allows him- 
self many repetitions which are un- 
graceful, and many expressions 
which are vulgar: but he has the 
merit of being generally perspi- 
cuous; there is no affectation about 
him; his images serve well to il- 
lustrate his subject; he ts never 
pedantic, and never frivolous. A- 
mong the various accomplishments 
of the celebrated Berkeley, the 
art of writing well is to be esteem. 
ed as one of the most splendid. 
Bolingbroke is eloquent, and often 
employs to advantage that figure 
of speech which the ancients called 
amplification: yet he is too decla- 
matory ; and his language abounds 
with errors, which are common in- 
deed in those crude discourses, de- 
livered by our orators without suf- 
ficient preparation, before popular 
assemblies, where there are many 
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hearers and few critics ; but which 
are not to be so easily pardoned 
when frequently recurring in the 
works of an author, who would 
pretend to undeceive a mistaken 
world, and to teach it the elements 
of the frst philosophy. It has been 
abjected to Hume, that he is oc- 
casionally guilty of Gallicisms in 
his writings ; and, I think, I have 
remarked, that he is not suthcient- 
ly attentive in placing the verb in 
the subjunctive after the words if, 
unless, although, &c.; though, ge- 
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nerally speaking, it is impossible 
not to admire the graces of his 
style, and the elegance of his chaste 
and classical language. Doctor 
Reid’s manner deserves praise for 
being plain, unaffected, impressive, 
and forcible. In the works of 
professor Dugald Stewart we easily 
distinguish the hand of a master, 
His style possesses many beauties : 
sometimes it isa rapid, more fre. 
quently a gentle, but always a 
clear, a deep, and a powerful 
stream,” 
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[from Mr. Hayvey’s Supprementary Paces to his Lirs.] 


LETTER V. 
§* To the Rev. Water Bacor. 
“Olney, May 20, 1786. 
_ & My dear friend, 
¢ BOUT three weeks since I 
met your sister Chester at 
Mr. Throckmorton’s, and from 
her learned that.you are at Blith- 
field, and in health, Upon the 
encouragement of this information 
itis that I write now; I should not 
otherwise have.known with certain- 
ty where to find you, or have been 
equally, free from the fear, of un- 
seasonable intrusion. May God be 
with you, my friend, and give you 
a just measure of submission to his 
will, the most effectual of all re- 
medies for the evils of this chan- 
ing scene! I doubt not that he 
las granted. you this blessiag al- 
ready, and may he still continue 
it! 

“ Now I will talk a little about 
myself. 
ing im this terrarum angulo, what 
can I have, to talk about? Inascene 


For except myself, liv- 


of perfect tranquillity, and the pro- 
foundest silence, Iam kicking up 
the dust of heroic narrative, and 
besieging Troy again. I told you, 
that I had almost finished the trans- 
lation of the Liad, and I verily 
thought so. But I was never more 
mistaken. By the time when I 
had reached the end of the poem, 
the first book of my version was 2 
twelvemonth old. When I came 
to consider it after having laid it by 
so long, it-did not satisty me. [I set 
myself to mend it, and I did so. 
But still it appeared to me improv- 
able, and that nothing would so 
effectually secure that point, as to 
give the whole book a new translae 
tion. With the exception of very few 
lines I have so done, and was never 
in my life so convinced of the 
soundness of Horace’s advice to 
publish nothing in haste; so much 
advantage have I derived trom do- 
ing that twice which | thought I 


had accomplished notably at once. 
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send them abroad; but the 
ginth part of that time is, I be- 
keve, as much as there is need 
of to open a man’s eyes upon his 
own defects, and to secure him 
fromthe danger of premature self- 
approbation. Neither ought it to 
be forgotten that nine years make 
$0 wide an interval between the 
cup and the lip, that a thousand 
things may tall out between, New 
engagements may occur, which 
may make the finishing of that, 
Which a poet has begun, impossi- 
ble. In nine years he may rise into 
a situation, ar he may sink into 
one, utterly incompatible with his 
purpose. His constitution may 
break in nine years, and sickness 
may disqualify him for improving 
what he enterprisedin the days of 
health. Hisinclinationmay change, 
and he may find some other em- 
ployment more agreeable, or ano- 
ther poet may enter upon the same 
work, and get the start of him. 
Therefore, my friend Horace, 
though 1 acknowledge your princi- 
pleto be good, I must confess that 
I think the practice you would 
ground it upon carried to an ex- 
treme. The rigour that I exer- 
eised upon the first book, I intend 
toexercise upon all that follow, and 
have now actually advanced into 
the middle of the seventh, no where 
admitting more than one line in 
fifty of the first translation. You 
Must not imagine that I had been 
careless and hasty in the first in- 
In truth I had not; but 
la rendering so excellent a poet as 
omer into our language, there 
are so many points to be attended 
to, both in respect of language and 
numbers, that a first attempt must 
be fortunate indeed if it does not 
call aloud for a second. You saw 
the specimen, and you saw (I am 
sure) One great fault in it; I mean 
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the harshness of some of the eli- 
sions. Ido not altogether take the 
blame of these to myself, for into 
some of them I was actually dri- 
ven, and hunted by a series of reite- 
rated objections made by a critical 
friend, whose scruples and deli- 
cacies teased me out of all my pa- 
tience. But no such monsters will 
be found in the volume, 

“ Your brother Chester has fur- 
nished me with Barnes’s Homer, 
from whose notes I collect here and 
there some useful information, and 
whose fair and legible type pre- 
serves me from the danger of being 
as blind as my author. I saw 2 
sister of yours at Mr. Throckmor- 
ton’s, but I am not good at making 
myself heard across a large room, 
and therefore nothing passed be- 
tween us. I felt however, that she 
was my friend’s sister, and much 
esteemed her for your sake, 

«© Ever yours, 
“Ww.c, 

« P. S.—The swan is called are 
gutus (I suppose) a non arguendo, 
and canorus a non canendo. But 
whether he be dumb or vocal, more 
poetical than the eagle or less, it 
is no matter. A feather of either, 
in token of your approbation and 
esteem, will never, you may rest 
assured, be an offence to me.” 


—_— 





LETTER Vi. 
“To the Rev. Wattrer Bacor. 
«“ July 4, 1786. 


«© I rejoice, my dear friend, that 
you have at last received my pro- 
posals, and most cordially thank you 
for all your labours in, my service. 
I have friends in the world, who 
knowing that I am apt to be care- 
less when left to myself, are deter- 
mined to watch over me wyth a jea- 
lous eye upon this occasion. The 
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consequence will be, that the work 
will be better executed, but more 
tardy inthe production. To them 
I owe it, that my translation, as 
fast as it proceeds, passes under the 
revisa! of a most accurate discerner 
of all blemishes. I know not whe- 
ther I told you before, or now tell 
ou for the first time, that I am 
in the hands of a very extraordi- 
nary person, He is intimate with 
my hookseller, and voluntarily of- 
fered his service. I was at first 
doubtful whether to accept it or 
not; but finding that my friends 
above-said were not to be satisfied 
on any other terms, though my- 
self a perfect stranger to the man 
and his qualifications, except as he 
was recommended by Johnson, I 
at length consented, and have since 
found great reason to rejoice that 
1 did. I called him an extraor- 
dinary person, and such he is. 
For he 1s not only versed in Ho- 
mer, and accurate in his know- 
ledge of the Greek to a degree that 
entitles him to that appellation, but, 
though a foreigner, is a perfect 
master of our language, and has 
exquisite taste in English poetry. 
By his assistance I have improved 
Many passages, supplied many 
oversights, and corrected many 
mistakes, such as will of course es- 
cape the most diligent and attcn- 
tive labourer im such a work; I 
ought to add, because it affords 
the best assurance of his zeal and 
fidelity, that he does not toil for 
hire, nor will accept of any pre- 
mium, but has entered on this bu- 
siness merely for his amusement. 
In the last instance my sheets will 
pass through the hands of our old 
schoel-tellow Colman, who has en- 
gaged to correct the press, and 
make any little alterations that he 
may see expedient. With all this 
precaution, little as I intended it 


once, I am now well satisfied, 
Experience has convinced me, that 
other eyes than my own are neces. 
sary, inorder that so long and an 
duous a task may be finished as jt 
ought, and may neither discredit 
me, nor mortify and disappoint 
my friends. You, who I know 
interest yourself much and deeply 
in my success, will, I dare say, be 
satistied with it too. Pope had 
many aids, and he who follows 
Pope ought not to walk alone. 

“ Though I announce myself 
by my very undertaking to be one 
of Homer’s enraptured admirers, | 
am not a blind one. Perhaps the 
speech of Achilles given in my spe 
cimen, is, 2s you hint, rather too 
much in the moralizing strain, to 
suit so young a man, and of $0 
much fire. But whether it be, or 
not, in the course of the close 
application that I am_forced to 
give to my author, I discover 
inadvertencies not a few; some 
perhaps that have escaped even the 
commentators themselves, or per- 
haps, in the enthusiasm of their ido- 
latry, they resolved that they should 
pass for beauties. Homer how- 
ever, say what they will, was man, 
and in all the works of man, es 
pecially in a work of such length 
and variety, many things will of 
necessity occur, that might have 
been better. Pope and Addison 
had a Dennis; and Dennis, if I 
mistake not, held up as he has 
been to scorn and detestation, was 
a sensible fellow, and passed some 
censures upon both those writers, 
that had they been less fust would 
have hurt them Jess. Homer had 
his Zoilus; and perhaps if we knew 
all that Zoilus said, we should be 
forced to acknowledge, that some- 
times at least he had reason on 
his side. But it is dangerous to 
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world is determined to esteem fault- 
less. 

«J rejoice, my dear friend, that 
you enjoy some composure, and 
cheerfulness of spirits: may God 

eserve and increase to you so 

at a blessing ! 
« T am aifectionately and 
truly yours, 
agi W. C.” 
EE - 
LETTER Vil 
«To the Rev. Warter Bacor. 
« Olney, August 31, 1786. 


“ My dear iriend, 

«] began to fear for your health, 
and every day said to myself—I 
must write to Bagot soon, if it be 
only to ask him how he does—a 
measure that I should certainly 
have pursued long since, had I been 
less absorbed in Homer than I am.’ 
But such are my engagements in 
that quarter, that they make me, 
think, good for little else. 

“Many thanks, my friend, for 
the names that you have sent me. 
The Bagots will make a most con- 
spicuous figure among my sub- 
scribers, and I shall not, I hope, 
soon forget my obligations to 
them. 

“The unacquaintedness of mo- 
dern ears with the divine harmony 
of Milton’s numbers, and the prin- 
ciples upon which he constructed 
them, is the cause of the quarrel 
that they have with the elisions in 
blank-verse. But where is the re- 
medy ?—In vain should you or I, 
and a few hundred more perhaps 
who have studied his versification, 
tell them of the superior majesty of 
tt, and that for that majesty it is 
eel indebted to those elisions. 

ntheir ears they are discord, and 
dissonance ; they lenethen the line 
beyond its due limits, and are there- 


fore not to be endured. There is 
a whimsical inconsistence in the 
judgment of modern readers in 
this particular, Ask them all 
round, Whom do you account the 
best writer of blank-verse? and 
they will reply almost to a man, 
Milton to be sure; Milton against 
the field! Yet if a writer of the 
present day should construct his 
numbers exactly upon Milton’s plan, 
not one in fifty of these professed 
admirers of Milton would endure 
him. The case standing thus, 
what is to be done?) An author 
must either be contented to give 
disgust to the generality, or he 
must humour them by sinning 
against his om: pergnant This 
latter course, so far as elisions are 
concerned, I have adopted as es- 
sential to my success. In every 
other respect { give as much va- 
riety in my measure as | can, I 

elieve I may say, as in ten sylla- 
bles it is possible to give, shifting 
perpetually the pause and cadence, 
and accounting myself happy thar 
modern refinement has not yet 
enacted laws against this also. If 
it had, I protest to you I would 
have dropped my design of trans- 
latmg Homer entirely; and with 
what an ind'gnant stateliness of 
reluctance I make them the con- 
cession, that I have mentioned, 
Mrs. Unwin can witness, who hears 
all my complaints upon the sub- 
ject. 
“ After having lived twenty 
years at Olney, we are on the point 
of leaving it, but shall not migrate 
far. We have taken a house in the 
village of Weston. Lady Hes- 
keth 1s our good angel, by whose 
aid we are enabled to pass into a 
better air, and a more walkable 


country. The imprisonment that 


we have suffered here for so many 
Winters, 
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winters, has hurt us both. That 
we may suffer it no longer, she 
stoops to Olney, lifts us from our 
swamp, and sets us down on the 
elevated grounds of Weston-Un- 
derwood. There, my dear friend, 
I shall be happy to see you, and 
to thank you im person for all your 
kindness. 

“ ] do not wonder at the judg- 
ment that you form of a fe. 
reigner ; but you may assure your- 
self that, foreigner as he is, he has 
an exquisite taste in English verse. 
The man is al} fire, and an enthu- 
siast in the highest degree, on the 
subject of Homer, and has — 
me more than once a jog, when I 
have been inclined to nap with my 
author. No cold water is to be 
feared from him, that might abate 
my own fire; rather perhaps too 
much combustible. 

“ Adieu! monami, W.C.” 





a 
LETTER VIII. 
* Tothe Rev. Watter Bacor. 


«“ Weston-Underwood, 
Nov. 17, 1786. 
«“ My dear friend, 

“ There are some things, that 
do not actually shorten the life of 
man, yet seem to do so, and fre- 
quent removals from place to place 
are of that number. [Tor my own 
part at least I am apt to think, if I 
had been more stationary, I should 
seem to myself to have lived longer. 
My many changes of habitation 
seem to have divided my time into 
many short periods, and when I 
look back upon them, they appear 
only as the stages in a day’s jour- 
ney, the first of which ts at no very 
great disiance from the last. 

“ I lived longer at Olney than 
any where. There indeed I lived till 

6 


mouldering walls and a ¢ 
house Warned me to depart. | 
have accordingly taken the hint, 
and two days since arrived, or ra. 
ther took ap my abode at Weston, 
You perhaps have never made th 
experiment, but I can asure you 
that the confusion which attends a 
transmigration of this kind is ing. 
nite, “and has a terrible effect in 
deranging the intellects. I have 
been obliged to renounce my Ho. 
mer on the occasion, and though 
not for many days, I yet feel as if 
study and meditation (so long my 
confirmed habits) were on a sud. 
den become impracticable, and 
that I shall certainly find them so 
when I attempt them again. But 
In a scene so much quieter and 
pleasanter than that which I have 
just escaped from, in a house so 
much more commodious, and with 
fnrniture about me so much more 
to my taste, I shall hope to recover 
my literary tendency again, when 
once the bustle of the occasion shall 
have subsided. 

“© How glad I should be to re- 
ceive you under a roof, where you 
would find me so much more com- 
fortably accommodated than at 


ottering 


Olney! I know your warmth of 


heart toward me, and am sure 
that you would rejoice in my joy. 
At present indeed I have not had 
time for much self-gratulation, but 
have every reason to hope never- 
theless, that in due time I shall de- 
rive considerable gy Sry. both 
in health and spirits, from e alter- 
ation made in my where about. 

« 1 have now the twelfth book 
of the Hiad in hand, having settled 
the eleven first books finally, 2s. 
think, or nearly so. The winter's 
the time when I make the greatest 
riddance. « Baad chy 

« Adiew, my friend Walter: 
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Letme hear from you, and believe 
me ever YOUS, W. C. 
EEE 
LETTER IX. 

“To the Rev. Water Bacor. 

« Weston, January 3, 1787. 
«“ My dear friend, 

« You wish to hear from me at 
any calm interval of epic phrensy. 
An interval presents itself, but 
whether calm or not, is perhaps 
doubtful. Is it possible for a man 
to be calm, who for three weeks 
past has been perpetually occu- 
pied in slaughter ; letting out 
one man’s bowels, smiting another 
through the gullet, transfixing the 
liver of another, and lodging an 
arrow inthe buttock of a fourth? 
Read the thirteenth book of the 
iad, and you will find such a- 
musing incidents as these the sub- 
ject of it, the sole subject! In 
order to interest myself in it, and 
tocatch the spirit of it, I had need 
discard all humanity: it is woeful 
work ; and were the best poet in 
the world to give us at this day 
such a list of killed and wounded, 
he would not escape universal cen- 
sure ; to the praise of a more en- 
lightened age be it spoken. —I have 
waded through much. bleod, and 
through much more I must wade, 

tore I shall have finished. 1 de- 
termine in the mean time to ac- 
count it all very. sublime, and for 
two reasons—T'irst, because all the 
learned think so—and secondly, 
because I am to translate it But 
were [ an indifferent by-stander, 
perhaps L should venture to wish, 
that Homer had applied his won- 
derful powers to a. less. disgusting 
subject. He has in the Odyssey, 
and [long to get at it. 

“T have not the good fortune to 
meet with any of these fine things 
iat you say are printed’ in, my 
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praise. But I learn from certain 
advertisements in the Morning He- 
rald, that I make a conspicuous 
figure in the entertainments of 
Free-Masons’-Hall. I learn also 
that my volumes are out of print, 
and that a third edition is soon ta 
be published. But if I am not 
gratified with the sight of odes 
composed to my honour and glory, 
I have at least been tickled with 
some douceurs of a very flattering 
nature by the post. A lady un- 
known addresses the best of men— 
an unknown.gentleman has read 
my inimitable poems, and invites 
me to his seat in Hampshire—ane- 
other incognito gives me hope of 
a memorial in his garden, and a 
Welsh attorney sends me his verses 
to revise, and obligingly asks 
‘Say, shall my little bark attendant 
sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the 
gale?” 

If you find me a little vain here- 
after, my triend, you must excuse 
it in consideration of these power- 
ful incentives, especially the latter 3 
for surely the poet who can charm 
an attorucy, especially a Welsh 
one, must be at least an Orpheus, 
if not something greater. 

«“ Mrs. Unwin is as much de- 
lighted as myself with our present 
situation. But itis a sort of A- 


pril-weather lite that we lead in 
A little sunshine is. 


this world.. 
generally the prelude to a storm. 
Hardly had we begun to enjoy the 
change, when the death of her son 
cast a gloom upon every thing. 


He was a most exemplary man ; of 


your order; learned, polite, and 
amiable ; the father of lovely 
children, and the husband of a 
wife (very much like dear Mrs, 
Bagot) who adored him, 
“ Adieu, my triend! 
“Your ailecuonate W.C,” 
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LETTER X. 
“To the Rev. Waiter Bacor. 
“ Weston, Dec. 6, 1787. 
*¢ My dear friend, 


«“ A short time since, by the help 
of Mrs. Throckmorton’s chaise, 
Mrs. Unwin and | reached Chi- 
chely. ‘ Now,’ said I to Mrs. Ches- 
¢ter—‘I shall write boldly to your 
brother Walter, and will do it mm- 
‘mediately. I have passed the 
‘ gulph that parted us, and he will 
«be glad to hear it.’ But let not 
the man who translates Homer be 
so presumptuous asto have a will 
of his own, or to promise any thing. 
A fortnight I suppose has elapsed 
since I payed this visit, and I am 
only now beginning to fulfil what I 
then undertook to accomplish with- 
outdelay. The old Grecian must 
answer for it, 

“ T spent my morning there so 
agreeably, that I have ever since 
regretted more sensibly that there 
are five miles of a dirty country in- 
terposed between us. For the in- 
crease of my pleasure, I had the 
good fortune to find your brother 
the bishop there. We had much 
talk about many things, but most, 
J believe, about Homer; and great 
satisfaction it gave me to find that 
on the most important points of 
that subject his lordship and I were 
exactly of one mind. Inthe course 
of our conversation he produced 
from his pocket book a translation 
of the first ten or twelve lines of the 
Tliad, and, m order to leave my 
judgment free, informed me kindly 
at the same time, that they were 
not his own. I read them, and 
according to the best of my recol- 
lection of the original found them 
well executed. The bishop indeed 
acknowledged that they were not 
faultless, neither did I find them 
so. Had they been such, I should 
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have felt their perfection asa dis. 
couragement hardly to be sup. 
mounted; for at that passage | 
have laboured more abundan‘] 
than at any other, and hitherty 
with the least success. I am cop. 
vinced that Homer placed it at the 
threshold of his work as a scare. 
crow to all translators. Now, 
Walter, if thou knowest the author 
of this version, and it be not trea. 
son against thy brother's conf. 
dence in thy secrecy, declare him 
to me. Had I been so happy as 
to have seen the bishop again be. 
fore he left this country, T should 
certainly have asked him the ques. 
tion, having a curiosity upon the 
matter that is extremely trouble. 
some. 

“The awkward situation in which 
you found yourself on receiving a 
visit from an authoress, whose 
works, though presented to you 
long before, you had never read, 
made me laugh, and it was no sit 
agaist my Riendship for you to 
do so. It was a ridiculous distress, 
and I can laugh at it even now. | 
hope she catackined you well, How 
did you extricate yourself ?—Now 
laugh at me. The clerk of the 

arish of All Saints, in the town 
of Northampton, having occasion 
for a poet, hes appointed me to 
the office. I found myself obliged 
to comply. The bell-man comes 
next, and then, I think, though 
even borne upon your swan’s quill 
I can soar no higher ! 

«“ Jam, my dear friend, 

66 Faith pours 
Faithfully yu -# c 

a 
LETTER XI 


“ To the Rev. Water Bacot- 
“ Weston, Jan. 5, 1788: 
«“ My dear friend, 


« J thank you for your jnforma- 
ton 
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son concerning the author of the 
translation of those lines. Had a 
man of less note and ability than 
lord Bagot produced it, I should 
have been discouraged. As it is, 
[comfort myself with the thought, 
thateven he accounted it anachieve- 
ment worthy of his powers, and 
that even he found it difficult. 
Though I never had the honour 
tobe known to his lordship, I re- 
member him well at Westminster, 
and the reputation in which he 
good there. Since that time I 
have never seen him, except once, 
many years ago, in the house of 
commons, when I heard him speak 
othe sulyect of a drainage bill, 
better than any member there. 

“ My first thirteen books have 
been criticized in London; have 
been by me accommodated to those 
criticisms, returned to London in 
their improved state, and sent back 
to Weston with an imprimantur. 
This would satisfy some poets, less 
anxious than myself about what 
they expose in public; but it has 
not satisied me, I am now re- 
sing them again by the light of 
my own critical taper, and make 
more alterations than at first. But 
are they improvements ? you will 
ask—is not the spirit of the work 
eadangered by all this attention to 
correctness? I think and hope that 
tisnot. Being well aware of the 
possibility of such a catastrophe, 
I guard particularly against it. 
Where I find that a servile adhe- 
tence to the original would render 
the passage less animated than it 
Would be, I still, as at the first, 
alow myself a liberty. On all 
Cer occasions I prune with an 
Wsparingy hand, determined that 
there shall not be found in the 
Whole trans] tion an idea 


«1 . : 
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not Homer’s. My ambition is to 
produce the closest copy possible, 
and at the same time as harmonious 
as | know how to make it. This 
being my object, you will no long- 
er think, if indeed you have thought 
it at all, that I am unnecessarily 
and over-much industrious. ‘Lhe 
original surpasses every thing: it 
is of an immenst length, is com- 
posed in the best language ever 
used upon earth, and deserves, in- 
deed demands, all the labour that 
any translator, be he who he may, 
can possibly bestow on it, Of this 
I am sure, and your brother the 
good bishop is of the same mind, 
that, at present, mere English 
readers know no more of Homer 
in reality, than if he had never beer 
translated. ‘That consideration in- 
deed it -was, which mainly in- 
duced me to the undertaking ; and 
if after all, either through idleness, 
or dotage upon what I have al- 
ready done, [ leave it chargeable 
with the same incorrectness as my 
predecessors, or indeed with any 
other that I may be able to amend, 
I had better have amused myselt 
otherwise. And yeu | know are 
of my opinion. 

“© [ send you the clerk’s verses 
of which I told you—-They are 
very clerk-like, as you will perceive. 
But plain truth in plain words seem- 
ed to me to be the ne plus ultra of 
composition on such an occasion. 
I might have attempted something 
very fine. Dut then the persons 
principally concerned, viz. my 
readers, would not have under- 
stood me, fit puts them in mind 
that they are mortal, its best end is 
answered. 

«“ My dear Walter, adieu ! 

“ Y ours faithfully, 


“«W.C.” 
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On the Sap of Trees daring Winter. 


[From Mr. Kyrcur’s Letter to Sir Josepu Banxs, Bart. inserted i 
the PuitosopHicar 'Fransactions. ] 


se ie is well known that the fluid, 

generally called the sap, in 
trees, ascends in the spring and 
summer from their roots, and that 
im the autumn and winter it is not, 
in any considerable quantity, found 
in them; and I have observed in 
a former Paper, that this fluid 
rises wholly throu gh the alburnum, 
or sap-wood. But Du Hamel and 
subsequent naturalists have proved, 
that trees contain another kind of 
sap, which they have called the 
true or peculiar juice or sap of 
the plant. Whence this fluid ori- 
grinates does not appear to have 
been agreed by naturalists; but I 
have offered some facts to prove 
that it is generated by the leaf; 
and thatit differs from the com- 
Mon aqueous sap owing to changes 
it has undergone in its circulation 
through that organ: and I have 
contended that from this fluid 
(which Du Hamel has called the 
suc propre, and which I will cali 
the true sap;) the whole substance, 
which is annually added to the tree, 
is derived. I shall endeavour in 
the present Paper to prove that 
this fluid, in an inspissated state, 
or some concrete matter deposited 
by it, exists during the winter in 
the alburmum, and that from this 


’ 


fluid, or substance, dissolved in the 
ascending aqueous sap, is derived 
the matter which enters into the 
composition of the new leaves in 
the spring, and thus furnishes those 
organs, which were not wanted 
during the winter, but which are 
essential to the further progress of 
vegetation. 

«¢ Few persons at all conversant 
with timber are ignorant, that the 
alburnum, or sap-wood, of trees 
which are felled in the autumn or 
winter, is much superior m qua- 
lity to that of other trees of the 
same species which are suffered 
to stand till the spring, or summer: 
it is at once more firm and te 
nacious in its texture, and more 
durable, This superiority in wi 
ter-felled wood has been generally 
attributed to the absence of the sap 
at that season; but the appearance 
and qualities of the wood seem 
more justly to warrant the conclu 
sion, that some substance has been 
added to, instead of taken from tt 
and many cirenmstances induc 
me to suspect that this eo 
is generated, and deposited wi - 
it, in the preceding summer an 
autumn. 

« Du Hamel has remarked, and 
is evidently puzzled with the - 
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eumstance, that trees perspire more 
‘the month of August, wheg the 
aves are full grown, and hen 
the annual shoots have c ased to 
elongate, than at any earuer pe- 
riod; and we cannot suppose the 

wers of vegetation to be thus 
actively employed, but in the exe- 
cution of some very important ope- 
ration. Bulbous and tuberous roots 
are almost wholly generated after 
the leaves and stems of the plants, 
to which they belong, have attain- 
ed their full growth; and I have 
constantly found, in my practice 
as a farmer, that the produce of 
my meadows has been immensely 
increased when the herbage of the 
preceding year had remained to 
perform its proper office till the 
end of the autumn, on ground 
which had been mowed early in 
summer. Whence I have been led 
to imagine, that the leaves, both 
of trees and herbaceous plants, are 
alike employed, during the latter 
part of the summer, in the prepa- 
ration of matter calculated to af- 
ford food to the expanding buds 
and blossoms of the succeeding 
spring, and to enter into the com- 
position of new organs of assi- 
milation. 

“If the preceding hypothesis be 
well founded, we may expect to 
fnd that some change will gra- 
dually take place in the qualities 
of the aqueous sap of trees during 
its ascent in the spring ; and that 
any given portion of winter4elled 
wood will at the same time possess 
a greater degree of specific gravity, 
and yield a larger quantity of ex- 


tractive matter, than thé same 


quantity of wood which has been 
felled in the spring or in the early 
part of the summer. To ascertain 
these points I made the experi- 
ments, an account of which I have 
now the honour to lay befere you. 


« As early in the last spring as 
the sap had risen in the sycamore 
and birch, 1 meade incisions ‘into 
the trunks of those trees, some close 
to the ground, and others at the 
elevation of seven fcet, and I rea- 
dily obtained from each incision 
as much sap as I wanted. Ase 
certaining the specific gravity of the 
sap of euch tree, obtained at the 
ditferent elevations, I found that 
of the sap of the sycamore with 
very little variation, in different 
trees, to be 1.004, when extracted 
close to the cround, and 1.008 at 
the height of seven teet. The sap 
of the birch was somewhat lighter ;. 
but the increase of its specific gra- 
Vity, at greater elevation, was com- 
paratively the same. When ex- 
tracted near the ground the sap of 
both kinds was almost free from 
taste; but when obtained at a 
greater height, it was sensibly 
sweet. ‘he shortness of the trunks 
of the sycamore trees, which were 
the subjects of my experiments, did 
not permit me to extract the sap 
at a greater elevation than seven’ 
feet, except in one instance, and 
in that, at twelve feet from the 
ground, | obtained a very. sweet 
fluid, whose specific gravity was 
1.012. 

“I conceived it probable, that 
if the sap in the preceding cases 
derived any considerable portion of 
its increased specihe gravity from 
matter previously existing in the 
alburnum, I should find some di- 
minution of its weight, when it had 
continued to flow some days from 
the same incision, because the al- 
burnum in the vicimty of that in- 
cision would, under such circume 
stances, have become in some dee 
gree exhausted : and on comparing 
the speeilic gravity of the sap which 
had flowed trom a recent and an 
old incisien, 1 feuad urat from the 
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old to be reduced to 1.002, and 
that from the recent one to remain 
1.004, as in the preceding cases, 
the incision being made close to the 
ground. Wherever extracted, whe- 
ther close to the ground, or at some 
distance from it, the sap always 
appeared to contain a large portion 
of air. 

‘<In the experiments to discover 
the variation in the specific gravity 
of the alburnum of trees at differ- 
ent seasons, some obstacles to the 
attainment of any very accurate re- 
sults presented themselves. The 
wood of different trees of the same 
species, and growing in the same 
soil, or that taken trom different 
parts of the same tree, possesses 
different degrees of solidity ; and 
the weight of every part of the al- 
burnum appears to increase with 
its age, the external layers being 
the lightest. ‘The solidity of wood 
varies also with the greater or less 
rapidity of its growth. ‘These 
sources of error might apparent- 
ly have been avoided by cut- 
ting off, at different seasons, por- 
tions of the same trunk or branch : 
but the wound thus made might, in 
some degree, have impeded the 
due progress of the sap in its ascent, 
and the part below might have been 
made heavier by the stagnation of 
the sap, and that above lighter by 
privation of its proper quantity of 
nutriment. ‘The most eligible me- 
thod therefore, which occurred to 
me, was to select and mark in the 
winter some of the poles of an oak 
coppice, where all are of equal age, 
and where many, of the same size 
and growing with equal vigour, 
spring from the same stool. One 
half of the poles which I marked 
and numbered were cut on the 31st 
of December, 1808, and the re- 
mainder on the 15th of the follow- 
ing May, when the leaves were 


cen wnence te 
; stinguish the winter. 
felled from the summer-felled poles 
the bark being left on all, and ali 
being placed in the same situation 
to dry. 

“ In the beginning of August I 
cut off nearly equal portions from 
a winter and summer-felled pole, 
which had both grown on the same 
stool ; and both portions were thea 
put im a situation, where, during 
the seven succeeding weeks, they 
were kept very warm by a fire, 
The summer-felled wood was, when 
put.to dry, the most heavy ; but 
it evidently contained much more 
water than the other, and, partly 
at least, from this cause, it con 
tracted much more in drying. In 
the beginning of October both 
kinds appeared to be perfectly dry, 
and I then ascertained the specific 
gravity of the winter-felled wood 
to be 0.679, and that of the sum. 
mer-felled wood to be 0.609; after 
each had been immersed five mi- 
nutes in water. 

“ This difference of ten per cent, 
was considerably more than I had 
anticipated, and it was not till I 
had suspended and taken off from 
the balance each portion, at least 
ten times, that I ceased to believe 
that some error had cccurred in 
the experiment ; and indeed I was 
not at last satisfied, till I had as- 
certained by means of compasses 
adapted to the measurement Oi s0- 
lids, that the winter-felled pieces 
of wood were much less than te 
others which they equalled i 
weight. wy 

“The pieces of wood, which 
had been the subjects of these es 
periments, were again put to dry, 
with other pieces of the same poles, 
and I yesterday ascertained the 
specific gravity of both with scarce- 
ly any Variation in the result. But 
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when I omitted the medulla, and 
parts adjacent to ity and used the 
layers of wood which had been 
more recently formed, I found the 
specific gravity of the winter-felled 
wood to be only 0.583, and that of 
the summer-felled to be 0.583 ; and 
trying the same experiment with 
similar pieces of wood, but taken 
from poles which had grown on a 
different stool, the specific gravity 
of the winter-telled wood was 0.588, 
and that of the summer-felled, 
0.534: 

“ Tris evident that the whole of 
the preceding difference in the spe- 
cific gravity of the winter and sum- 
mer-telled wood might have arisen 
from a greater degree of contrac- 
tion in the former kind, whilst dry- 
ing; I therefore proceeded to as- 
certain whether any given portion 
of it, by weight, would atford a 
greater quantity of extractive mat- 
ter when steeped in water. Having 
therefore reduced to small frag- 
ments 1000 grains of each kind, I 
poured on each portion six ounces 
of boiling water; and at the end 
of twenty-four hours, when the 
temperature of the water had sunk 
to60°, | found that the winter- 
telled wood had communicated a 
much deeper colour to the water 
in which it had been infused, and 
had raised its specific gravity to 
L002. ‘The specitic gravity of the 
water in which the summer-felled 
wood had, in the same manner, 
been infused was 1.001. ‘The wood 
inallthe preceding cases was taken 
from the upper parts of the poles, 
about eight feet trom the ground. 

“ Having observed, in the pre- 
ceding experiments, that the sap 
ofthe sycamore became specifically 
lighter when it had continued to 
flow during several days from the 
same incision, I concluded that the 
aiburnum in the vicinity of such 

isd5. 


incision had been deprived of 2 
larger portion of its concrete 
inspissated sap than in othe: .$ 
of the same tree: and [ there: 
suspected that I should Sud sunia: 


effects to have beea prodveed by 
the voungannuai shoots ead loaves, 
and that any given weight e 


alburnum in their vicinity woud 
be found to contain less extractive 
Matter than an equal portion taken 
from the lower parts of the same 
pole, where no annual shoots or 
leaves had been produced. 

«“ No information could in this 
case be derived trom the difference 
in the S} he wood 4 
because the subst uice otf every tree 


vectiic @ravity Of i 
is most dense and soiid inthe lower 
parts of its trunk: and I could on 
this account judee only from the 
quantity of extractive matter which 
equal portions of the two kinds of 
wood would afford. Having there- 
fore reduced to pieces several equal 
portions of wood taken irom dif- 
ferent parts of the same poles, 
which had been telled in May, I 
poured on each portion an equal 
quantity of boiling water, which I 
suffered to remain twenty hours, 
as in the preceding experiments ; 
and I then found that in some in- 
stances the wood from the lower, 
and in others that from the upper 
parts of the poles had given to the 
water the deepest colour and greate 
est degree of specific gravity ; but 
that all had afforded much extrac- 
tive matter, though in every in- 
stance the quantity yielded was 
much less than I had, in all cases, 
found in similar infusions of wine 
ter-felled wood. 

“It appears, therefore, that the 
reservoir of matter deposited in the 
alburnum is not wholly exhausted 
in the succeeding spring ;: and hence 
we are able to account jor the se- 
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verar successions of leaves and buds 
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which trees are capable of pro- 
ducing when those previously pro- 
truded have been destroved by in- 
sects, or other causes; and for.the 
extremely luxuriant shoots, which 
often spring from the trunks of 
trees whose branches have seen 
long in a state of decay. 

“T have also some reasons to 
believe that the matter deposited 
m the alburnum remains unem- 
ployed in some cases during se- 
veral successive years: it does not 
appear probable that it can be all 
employed by trees which, after 
having been transplanted, produce 
very few leaves, or by those which 

roduce neither blossoms nor fruit. 
” making experiments in 1802, to 
ascertain the manner in which the 
buds of trees are reproduced, I cut 
off inthe winter a}l the branches of 
a very large old pear-tree, at a 
small distance from the trunk ; 
and J pared off, at the same time, 
the whole of the lifeless external 
bark. The age of this tree, I have 

ood reasons to believe, somewhat 
exceeded two centuries: its extre- 
mities were generally dead; and it 
afforded few leaves, and no truit; 
and I had long expected every suc- 
cessive year to terminate is exist. 
ence. After bemg deprived of its 
external bark, and of all its buds, 
no marks of vegetation appeared in 
the succeeding spring, or early part 
of the summer: but in the begin- 
ning of July numerous buds pene- 
trated through the bark in every 
part, many leaves of large size 
every where appeared, and in the 
autumn every part was covered 
with very vigorous shoots exceed- 
ing, in the aggregate, two feet in 
length. ‘The number of leaves 
which, in this case, sprang at once 
from the trunk and branches ap- 
peared to me greatly to exceed the 
whole of those which the tree had 


borne inthe three preceding seasonsy 
and I cannot believe that the mat. 
ter which composed these buds and 
Jeaves could have been wholly pre. 
pared by the feeble vegetation oa 
scanty foliageof the preceding year, 

“ But whether the substance 
which is found in the alburnum of 
winter-felled trees, and which dis. 
appears in part in the spring and 
early part of the summer, be gee 
nerated in one or in several pre- 
ceding years, there seem to be 
strong grounds of probability, that 
this substance enters into the com. 
position of the leaf: for we have 
abundant reason to believe that this 
organ is the principal agent of assi- 
milation ; and scarcely any thing 
can be more contrary to every con- 
clusion we should draw from ana- 
logical reasoning and comparison 
of the vegetable with the animal 
economy, or in itself more impro- 
bable, than that the leaf, or any 
other organ, should singly — 
and assimilate immediately from 
the crude aqueous sap, that mat- 
ter which composes itself. 

“ It nas been contended that the 
buds themselves contain the nutri- 
ment necessary for the minute ua- 
folding leaves : but trees possess 
a power to reproduce their buds, 
and the matter necessary to torm 
these buds must evidently be de 
rived from some other source : nor 
does it appear probable that the 
young leaves very soon enter on 
this office; for the experiments of 
Ingenhouz prove that their action 
onthe air which surrounds thems 
very essentially different from that 
of full-grown leaves, Itis true that 
buds in many instances will vege 
tate, and produce trees, when a very 
small portion only of alburnum re 
mains attached tothem: but the first 
efforts of vegetation in such buds are 


much more feeble than in att 
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which a larger quantity of alburnum 
{s attached ; and therefore we‘have, 
inthis case, no grounds to suppose 
that the leaves derive their first nu- 
triment from the crude sap. 

“Itis also generally admitted, 
from the experiments of Bonnet 
and Du Hamel, which I have re- 
peated with the same result, that 
in the cotyledons of the seed is 
deposited a quantity of nutriment 
for the bud, which every seed con- 
tains; and though no vessels can 
be traced which lead immediately 
from the cotyledons to the bud or 
plumula, it is not difficult to point 
out a more circuitous passage, which 
is perfectly similar to that through 
which I conceive the sap to be car- 
ried from the leaves to, the buds, in 
the subsequent growth of the tree ; 
and I am in possession of many 
facts to prove that seedling trees, 
in the first stage of their existence, 
depend entirely on the nutriment 
afforded by the cotyledons; and 
that they are greatly injured, and 
in many instances killed, by being 
put to vegetate in rich mould. 

“ We have much more decisive 
evidence that bulbous and tuberous 
rooted plants contain the matter 
within themselves which  subse- 
quentiy aomposes their leaves ; for 
We see them vegetate even in dry 
rooms, on the approach of spring ; 
and many bulbous rooted plants 
produce their leaves and flowers 
with nearly the same vigour by the 
application of water only, as they 
dowhen growing in the best mould. 
But the water in this case, pro- 
vided that it be perfectly pure, pro- 
bably affords little or no food to 
the plant, and acts only by dissolv- 
img the matter prepared and de- 
posited in the preceding year ; and 

ence the root becomes exhausted 

and spoiled: and Hassenfratz found 

Mat the leaves and flowers und 
¢ 


roots of such plants afforded no 
more carbon than he hal proved 
tu exist in bulbous roots of the same 
weight, whose leaves and flowers 
had pever expanded. 

“As the leaves and flowers of 
the hyaciuth, in the preceding case, 
derived their matter from the bulb, 
it appears extremely probable that 
the blossoms of trees receive t)wir 
nutriment from the alburnum, p.r- 
ticularly as the blossoms of miny 
species precede their leaves: and, 
as the roots of plants become weak- 
ened and appurently exhausted, 
when they have afforded nutriment 
to a crop of sced, we may suspect 
that a tree which has borne much 
fruit in one season, becomes in a 
similar way exhausted, and inca- 
pable of aifording proper nutri- 
ment to a crop in the succeeding 
year. And I am much inclined to 
believe, that were the wood of a 
tree in this state accurately wetgh- 
ed, it.would be found specifically 
lighter than that cf a similar tree 
which had not afforded putiimnent 
to fruit or bloss.ms in the pre- 
ceding year, or years. 

“ It it be adnutted that the sub- 


stance which enters into the come 
position of the first leaves in the 
spriny is derived trom matter which 
has undergone some previous pre- 
paration within the plant (and lL 
am at a loss to conceive on what 
grounds this can be denied, in buib- 
ous and tuberous roofed plants at 
least), it must also be admitted that 
the leaves which are genertted in 


the summer derive (heir substance 
from a siintliar source; and this 
cannot be conceded without a di- 
rect admission of the ext tenc< of 
vegetable circulation, which is de- 
nied by somany eminent naturalists. 


I have not, however, tound in their 


writings a single iact to disprove 
its existence, nor any great weight 
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im their arguments, except those 
drawn from two impoftant errors 
m the admirable works of Hales 
and Du Hamel, which I have no- 
ticed in a former memoir. I shall 
therefore proceed to point out the 
channels through which I conceive 
the circulating fluids to pass. 

“When a seed is deposited in 
the ground, or otherwise exposed 
to a proper degree of heat and 
moisture, and exposure to air, wa- 
ter is absorbed by the cotyledons, 
and the young radicle or root is 
emitted. At this period, and in 
every subsequent stage of the 
crowth of the root, it increases in 
length by the addition of new parts 
to its apex, or point, and not by 
any general distension of its vessels 
and fibres; and the experiments of 
Bonnet and Du Hamel leave little 
vrounds of doubt, but that the new 
matter which ts added to the point 
of the root descends from the co- 
tyledons. The first motion: there- 
fore of the fluids m plants is down- 
wards, towards the point of the 
root; and the vessels which appear 
to carry them, are of the same kind 
with those which are subsequently 
found in the bark, where I have, 
ona former occxusion, endeavoured 
to prove that they execute the sanie 
ofice. 

“Inthe last spring [ examined 
almost every day the progresstve 
changes which take place in the 
radicle emitted by the horse ches- 
nut: I found it, at its first exist- 
ence, and until it was some wecks 
old, to be incapable of absorbing 
coloured infusions, when its point 
was taken off, and F was totally 
unable to discover any alburnous 
tubes, through which the sap ab- 
sorbed from the ground, in the 
subsequent growth of the tree, 
ascends ; but when the roots were 
considerably elongated, alburnons 
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tubes formed ; and as soon as they 
had acquired some degree of firm. 
ness in their consistence, they ap. 
peared to enter on their office of 
carrying up the aqueous Sap, and 
the leaves of the plumula then, and 
not sooner, expanded. 

_« The leaf contains at least three 
kinds oftubes: the first is what, in 
a fornzer Paper, I have called the 
central vessel, through which the 
aqueous sap appears to be carried, 
and through which coloured in. 
fusions readily pass, from the al- 
burnous tubes into thé leaf-stalk. 
These vessels are always accom. 
panied by spiral tubes, which do 
not appear to carry any liquid: 
but there is another vessel which 
appears to take its origin from the 
leaf, and which descends down the 
internal bark, and contains the true 
or prepared sap. When the leaf 
has attained its proper growth, it 
seems to perform precisely the office 
of the cotyledon; but being ex- 
posed to the air, and without the 
same means to acquire, or the sub 
stance to retain moisture, it is fed 
by the alburnous tubes and central 
vessels. The true sap row appears 
to be discharged from the leat, as 
it was previously from the cotyle- 
don, into the vessels of the bark, 
and to be employed in the forma- 
tion of new alburnous tubes be- 
tween the base of the leaf and the 
root. From these alburnous tubes 
spring other central vessels “ 
spiral tubes, which enter into, a0 
possibly give existence t0, other 
leaves ; and thus by a repetition of 
the same process the young tree oF 
annual shoot continues to acquire 
new parts, which apparently are 
formed from the ascending aqueous 
Sap. 
‘ But it has been proved by Du 
Hamel that a fluid, similar to that 
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cels of the bark, exists also in the 
alburnum, and this fluid is ex- 
tremely obvious in the fig, and 
other trees, Whose true sap is white, 
or coloured. ‘The vessels, which 
contain this fluid in the alburnum, 
are in contact with those which 
carry up the aqueous sap; and it 
does not appear probable that, in 
a body so porous as wood, fluids 
so near each other should remain 
wholly unmixed. I must therefore 
conclude, that when the true sap 
has been delivered trom the coty- 
ledon or leaf into the returning or 
true sap vessels of the bark, one 
portion of it secretes through the 
external cellular, or more probably 
glandular substance of the bark, 
and generates a new epidermis, 
where that is to be formed; and 
that the other portion of it secretes 
through the internal glandular sub- 
stance of the bark, where one part 
of it produces the new layer of 
wood, and the remainder enters 
the pores of the wood already form- 
ed, and subsequently mingles with 
the ascending aqueous sap ; which 
thus becomes capable of affording 
the matter necessary to form new 
buds and leaves. 

“It has been proved in the pre- 
ceding experiments on the ascend- 
ing sap of the sycamore and birch, 
that that Auid does not approach 
the buds and unfolding leaves in 
the spring, in the state in which it 
ts absorbed from the earth: and 
therefore we may conclude that the 
fluid, which enters into, and cir- 
culates through the leaves of plants, 
as the blood through the lungs of 
animals, consists of a mixture of 
the true sap or blood of the plant 
with matter more recently ab- 
sorbed, and less perfectly assi- 
milated. 

“It appears probable that the 


true sap undergoes a considerabie 
change on its mixture with the 
ascending aqueous sap; for this 
fluid in the sycamore has been prov- 
ed to become more sensibly sweet 
in its progress from the roots in the 
spring, and the liquid which flows 
trom the wounded bark of the same 
tree is also sweet; but I have never 
been able to detect the slightest de- 
gree of sweetness in decoctions of 
the sycamore wood in winter. 1 
am therefore inclined to believe 
that the saccharine matter existing 
in the ascending sap is not imme- 
diately, or wholly, derived from 
the fluid which had circulated 
through the leaf in the preceding 
year; but that itis generated by a 
process similar to that of the ger- 
mination of seeds, and that the 
same process is always going for- 
ward during the spring and sum- 
mer, as long as the tree continues 
to generate new organs. But to- 
wards the conclusion of the sum- 
mer | conceive that the true sap 
simply accumulates in the albur- 
num, and thus adds to the specific 
gravity of winter-felled wood, and 
creases the quantity of its extrac- 
tive mutter. 

«© | have some reasons to believe 
that the true sap descends through 
the alburnum as well as through 
the bark, and I have been informed 
that if the bark be taken from the 
trunks of trees in the spring, and 
such trees be suffered to grow tll 
the following winter, the alburnum 
acquires a great degree of hardness 
and durability. If subsequent ex- 
periments prove that the true sap 
descends through the alburnum, it 
will be easy to point out the cause 
why trees continue to vegetate at- 
ter all communication between the 
leaves and roots, through the bark, 
has been intercepted; and why 
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“ome portion of alburnous matter 
is in all trees generated below inci- 
sions through the bark. 

“Jt was my intention this year 
to have troubled you with some 
observations on_the reproduction of 
the buds and roots of trees; but as 
the subject of the Paper, which I 
have now the honour to address to 
you, appeared to be of more im- 
portance, I have deterred those ob. 
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servations to a future opportyaite . 
and 1 shall at present i been 
that I conceive myself to be in pos. 
session of facts to prove that both 
buds and roots originate from the 
alburnous substance of plants, and 
not, as is, I believe, generally sup, 
posed, from the bark. 
“Tam, &c. 

Elton, “T. Anprew Kyicur,” 

Dec. 4. 1804. 
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On an Artiriciay Susstance possessing the Propertircs of Taxniy, 


, , 
By Cuarces Hatcuertt, Esq. 


[From the Same. ] 


¢e {ee discovery of the princi- 

ple on which the effects of 
tanning essentially depend, may 
be partly attributed to Mr. Deyeux, 
who obtained a substance from 
galls which he considered as a spe- 
cies of resin, but which was after- 
wards proved by Mr. Seruin to be 
that which renders the skins of ani- 
mals insoluble in water, and im- 
putrescible, and thus to be the 
principle by which they are con- 
verted into leather. 

« The chief characteristic pro- 
perty of this substance was ascer- 
tained by Mr. Seguin tobe that of 
precipitating gelatine or glue from 
water in a state of insolubility ; and 
as it was evidently different from 
any vegetable substance hitherto 
discovered, he gave it the name of 
tannin. 

« ‘This discovery of Mr. Seguin 
at once unveiled the theory of the 
art; an easy and certain method 
was afforded by which tannin could 
be detected, and its relative quanti- 
ty in different substances be deter- 
mined, whilst the nature and pro- 
perties of this newly discovered ve- 

3 


getable principal could be subjected 
to accurate mvestiv ation. 

“¢ "lhe former has derived eluci- 
dation from the experiments of Mr. 
Biggin, and much has been con. 
tributed in every respect by Mr. 
Proust; but the subject has received 
the greatest extension and some 
of the most valuable additions from 
the ingenious labours of Mr. Davy, 
particularly the discovery of the 
important fact, that catechn or 
terra japonica consists principally 
of tannin. 

«© The united results of the er- 
periments made by these and other 
eminent chemists, appear therefore 
to have fully established, that tan- 
nin isa peculiar substance or prin- 
ciple which is naturally formed, 
and exists in a great number of ve- 
getable bodies, such as oak-bark, 
galls, sumach, catechu, &c. &¢ 
commonly accompanied by extract, 
gallic acid, and mucilage. 

« But no one has hitherto sup- 
posed that it could be produced by 
art, unless a fact noticed by Mr. 
Chenevix may be considered as 
some indication of it. 

“ Mr, 
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«Mr, Chenevix observed, that 
a decoction of coffee-berries did not 
precipitate gelatine unless they had 
been previously reasted ; so that 
tannin had in this case either been 
formed or had been developed from 
the other vegetable principles by 
the effects of heat. 

« Some recent experiments have 
however convinced me, that « sub- 
stance possessing the chief charac- 
tericstic properties of tannin may 
be formed by very simple means, 
not only from vegetable, but even 
from mineral and animal sub- 
stances. 

“1I. In the course of my ex- 
periments on lac, and on some of 
the resins, | had occasion to notice 
the poweriul effects produced on 
them by nitric acid, and I have 
since observed, that by long di- 
gestion, almost every species of re- 
sin is dissolved, and is so complete- 
ly changed, that water does not 
cause any precipitation, and that 
by evaporation adeep yellow vis- 
cid substance is obtained, which is 
equally soluble in water and in 
alcohol, so that the resinous cha- 
racters are obliterated. 

* When I afterwards had disco- 
vered a natural substance, which 
was composed partly of a resin si- 
milar to that of recent vegetables, 
and partly of asphaltum, J was 
induced to extend the experiments 
already mentioned to the bitumens, 
im the hope of obtaining some cha- 
racteristic properties by which the 
probable original identity of these 
bodies with vepetable substances 
might be farther corroborated. In 
this respect 1 succeeded, in some 
measure better than I expected ; 
but I observed a very material dif- 
ference between the solutions of the 
resins and those of many of the 
bitumens, such, for instance, as 
asphaltum and jet. The first ef- 


fect of nitric acid, during long di- 
gestion with these substances, was 
to form a very dark brown solu- 
tion, whilst a deep yell yw or orange. 
coloured mass was separated, which 
by subsequent digestion in another 
portion of nitric acid was com. 
pletely dissolved, and by evapora. 
tion was converted into a yellow 
viscid substance, equally soluble in 
water and in alcohol, so as to pers 
fectly resemble that which by si- 
milar means had been obtained 
from the resins, excepting that, 
when burned, it emitted an odour 
somewhat resembling that of the 
fat oils. 

“It therefore appeared to me, 
that the first or dark brown solu. 
tion had been formed by the ac- 
tion of the nitric acid on the wa- 
combined carbonaceous part of the 
bitumens, or that by which they 
are rendered black, and that the 
deep yellow portion which was se- 
parated, was that which consti- 
tuted the real or essential part of 
these bituminous substances. This 
opinion was confirmed by some ex- 
periments which I purposely made 
upon amber; and having every 
reason therefore to believe, that 
the dark brown solution obtained 
from asphaltum and jet was in 
fact a ae of coal, I repeated 
the experiments on several varieties 
of the pit or mineral coal, from 
all which I obtained the dark 
brown solution in great abundance ; 
but those coals, which contained 
little or no bitumen, did not yield 
the deep yellow substance which 
has been mentioned. 

«“ Ineach experiment I employ- 
ed 100 grains of the coal, which I 
digested in an open miatrass with 
one ounce of nitric acid diluted 
with two ounces of water. (The 
specific vity of the acid was 
1.40.) 
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After the vessel had heen 
placed ina sand-bath, anc as soon 
as it became warm, a considerable 
eflervescence utiended with much 
nitrous gas was produced; after 
about tw. days 1 commonly added 
a sccond and sometimes a third 
ounce of the acid, and continued 
the divestion during five or six 
until the whole, or near- 
ly the whole, was dissolved, ex- 
ceptmg in those cases when the 
deep yellow substance was formed ; 
for this 1 constantly separated. 

“Phe next experiment was made 
upon charcoal, which was more 
readily dissolved than the preced- 
ing substances, without leaving arty 
residuum; the solution was per- 
fect, and the colour was reddish- 
brown. 

“ Haying thus by means of ni- 
tric acid obtained solutions from 

haltum, from jet, from several 
of the pit-coals, and from char- 
coal, Levaporated them to dryness 
in separate vessels, taking care in 
the latter part o the — to eva- 
porate very pri dually, so as com- 
pietely to expel the remainder ot 
ioe acid wrhout burning the resi- 
daum 3 this, mi cvery case, proved 
to be a brown glossy substance, 
which exhibited a resinous frac- 
ture. 

The ena properties of 
these residua we 

‘J. They were speedily dis- 
solved by cold water and by alco- 
hol. 

«2 Their flavour was highly 


astrnirent. 
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stollows: 


“2. Exposed to heat, they smo- 
hed but little. swelled much, and 
aiorde | a bulk y COY i. 

‘hei olutions’ m= water 
reddeced ltimus-paper. 

“5. The same solutions copi- 
OVsty precipitated the metailie salts, 
gspecrally miuriate of tin, acetite 











































the Properties of Taxwry. 
of le: ad, and Oxy sulph: ite of iron. 
The colour of these precipita a 
wes commonly brown, inclip ing 
to that of chocot: ite, except ng the 
tin, which was blackish. “ray, 

“6, They precipitated ‘wold from 
its solution, in the metallic ¢ oy 

“7. They also precipitated the 
earthy salts, such as the nitrates 
ot lime, barytes, &e. &e, 

‘8. The fixed alkalis, as we'll 
as ammonia, when first added to 
these solutions o1 nly deepened the 
colour, but, after some hours, 
rendered them turbid. 

« 9, Glue or isin glass was im. 

medi: itely precipitated by these so. 
lutions from water, and the preci. 
pitates were more or less brown 
according to the strength of the 
solutions. ‘The precipitates were 
also insoluble in cold and in boil. 
ing water, so that in their essen 
tial properties they proved similar 
to those formed by the varieties of 
tannin hitherto Known, with th 
difference, that this factitious sub- 
stance appeared to be exempt trom 
gallic acid, and muctlage, which 
commonly ac compan) the varieties 
of tannin, and which occasion mo- 
dications in the colour and ap- 
pearance of some of their precipi 
Tares. 

“ H; iv ing thus had the sat! isface 
tion to d tiscover that a product re- 
sem! ling tannin could be tormed 
by s such a simple met hod, not only 
from vere etuble but also from mr 
neral coals I was induced to exa- 
mire how tar the same might be 
extended to animal coal, and [ 
therefore reduced a pertion ol 
isinglass to that state in a close Ves 

1; and having rubbed it into hne 
owder, digested’ it with miric 
a id in the manner which h ay been 
At first the acid did 
"to act up On ity but at 
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eepting a small quantity, which 
however Was In every respect Une 
changed ; and here we may remai ‘i 
that as animal coal is incinerated 
wih much more difficulty than 
vegetable coal or charcoal, so was 
the same difference to be observed, 
when oxygen was presented to these 
bodies in the humid way. 

«The solution resembled those 
which have been described, except- 
ing that the brown colour was 
more intense. It was evaporated 
to dryness, and was then dissolved 
in distilled water, after which, the 
solution being examined by the re- 
agents which had been employed 
in the former experiments, was 
found to produce similar effects, 
excepting some difference in the 
colour of the precipitates. 

“ T next added some ot the liquid 
toa solution of isinglass, and ob- 
tained a copious precipitate. ‘hus 
it is evident, that a tanning sub- 
stance may be formed from anti- 
mal as well as from vegetable and 
mincral coal ; and it is nota little 
eurtous, that this enables us to as- 
sert asa matter of fact, although 
not of economy, that one portion 
ot the skin of an animal may be 
employed to convert the other into 
leather. 

“Inthe course of these experi 
ments, | also subjected coak to the 
action of nitric acid, and obtained a 
productwhich resembled that which 
had been aftorded by pit-coal ; but 


in this case (ts might be expected ) 


there was not any appearance Oi 
the deep yellow substance which 
has so often been mentioned. 

“ These experiments therefore 
prove, that a tanning substance 
may be artificially formed by €X- 
posing carbon to the action of ni- 
tric acids and it also appears, that 


hres ' 
this is best effected when the car- 


bon is uncombined with any other 


substance excepting oxygen. The 
following experiments seem to cor- 
roborate this opinion. 

“1. A piece of Bovey coal, 
which had perfectly the appearance 
of half-charred wood, was reduced 
to powder, and was digested with 
nitric acid until the whole was dis- 
solved. 

« ‘lhe colour of the solution was 
deep yellow ; and, by evaporation, 
a yellow viscid mass was obtained, 
which was dissolved tn distilled wae 
ter. This solution was then exa- 
mined by various re-agents, and 
particularly by gelatine, but not 
any vestige ot tanning matter could 
be discovered, and the predomi- 
nant substance appeared to be oxa- 
lic acid. 

“ 2. Another piece of Bovey 
coal, which had less of the cha- 
racters of wood, and was more per- 
fectly carbonized, was treated in 
the way which has been described 3 
the solution was brown, and, un- 
like the former, atiorded a consi- 
derable precipitate with gelatine. 

“3, A portion of the tirst sort of 
Bovey coal was exposed to a red 
heat in a close vessel, and was 
then reduced to powder and di- 
gested with nitric acid; here a re- 
markable ditlerence was to be ob- 
served, tor nearly the whole was 
thus converted mito the tanning sub- 
stunce. 

«4, A coal from Sussex, ex- 
tremely like the second sort of 
Bovey coal, also afforded the same 
product. 

«5. A piece of the surturbrand 
from Iceland yielded a similur re- 
sult. 

“6. Some deal saw-dust wae di- 
gested with the nitric acid until tt 
wit com} dete ly dissolved : by eva- 
poration a yellow viscid mass was 
obtained, the solution of which im 
water aJorded results like those of 
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the first experiment on the Bovey 
; } . he . al i 
coal, tor oxahe acid was found in 
it, but notany of the tanning sub. 
« w 

Stance 

“wn A } : } 

‘7. Another portion of the same 


is . . ] “ 
deal SAW-aGUSt Was Converted mito 
' , ‘ . 
Carcoudi Mm aciOSe VOSsC1 5 {21€ Char- 


. 

COai Wat then treated in the man- 
} ' “) 

ner already described, and was 


1 ’ j oe } hor 
4! ie i 3? a ee () «i quid which 
OY. } lea 
Copio: Vv | ip eC pejatine. 
“G&G. Fria r previously, ascere 
, +] Wiz ; ' 4 
ta ed that teak W Ga uves NO. CONe 


tain gallic acid nor tannin, I re- 
duccd some of it imto charcoal, 
whi he was afterwards readily con- 
verted ito the substunce above men- 
Lionca. 
« in these experiments, the deal 
9 


"1 ’ 
: 


id the teak wood had been reduced 
to the state of c: al, as usual, by 
fire; but as this does not appear io 
we been the means geneially ems 


l.yed by nature to convert organ- 


. De tee . ‘ a ante ¥ 
Cu QSLANCES Th ito the v: We vices of 


t 
I 
Wi! raul COU, 1 for a COl iterable 
ii 


, previous to the discovery of 


betes 1 ¢ sate oe . , } ‘ } ) 
Lith: LANDING prod ct, had 


2 ithe siow carbs nivation of 
as t number of veeetable sub- 
stances !4 the hum lway. 

eb hi ent which | most com- 
mo | Lis ) | 


produce this e lect, 
castonally di- 
Juted s and althouph many et the 
proce ‘Ss were extremely unp “l- 
sant and tedious, yet [ have not 
rerret the ttme which 
et ! rr} ' 
employed. Lhe sub- 


rect hoy r |] foresee wili branch 
OMe hto sever i det: 1s, none of 
\ C4) \<¢ i! Cour S sti- 
ff completed to merit the ho- 
nour { vy suiomitted to Ut! 

learned society ; but I am in 

Manner aimost compe lled m tl e 


present case (oO anticipate a iew of 
i. . . . , . 
the experiments, with their results 


because they are intimately con- 


— 


rs . i ANNIy, 


nected with the sub: sect now 


conside: athe Nn. 
“ 


undey 


Par 
in —e s2 experiments, ] have 
observed that concentrated « ulpa 


> + ‘pauy 
ric acid, when poured upon any of 
the resinous su 


stances reduced to 
powder, dissolved them in a few 
minutes ; at this period the solu. 
tion was s transparent, commonly of 
a yellowish-biowa colour, and of 
the cons: slency ota viscid ot. But 
if, after this, tne vessel was placed 


TQ 
, 
‘ 
) 


lour of the 
solution became progressively dark. 
er, sulphure 1s gas Was evolved, 
and at len: ath the wh le appeared 
like a vers thick liqui jot an in 
tense black. 1 sa ly tor the 
present pass over many phenomena, 
some of which are pc culiar to the 
different substances when thus treat, 
ed, whilst others are gener: il, and 
may be referred to those atten dant 
on etherification ; for my intention 
here is only 
mannet, such as immediately tend 
to eluci idate the subrect ot tliis pte 


per. 


| } 1 j 
On a SQind-DO3alih, the L 
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to notice, im a concis 


When concentrated sulphurie 
acid is poure -d on the commen tur- 
pentine of the shops, ti aimos' 
mic diate] \y diss Ivesit: like the soud 
resins ; and if a portion of ts s- 
lution be poured into cold water, 

» turpentine ts precipitated unt 
S solid brittle state of common ye 
low resin. But if a second portion 
of the same solution, after the lapse 
of an hour. cr more, be m uke 
manner poure< rer, tue 
resin thus formed ts not yellow but 
dark brown; and if four or HY 
hours are suffered to elapse beter 
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a third porto 1§ NOUTed MN he 
3 . . ; he 7am eric Vv 
trae resin 1S Or pind LO t . «ve es : 
’ + eae, rnnosing Ue 
black. After this, supposi®s 
9° . , at an anrit Se- 
dicestion to be carned on durny 
, 4 . ee) there i¢ no 1one 
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found converted into a black ¢ po- 
rous coal, which, if the operation 
has been properly conducted, does 
1, although a 


pot contain any res 
tly be se pa- 


substance may frequer 
rated by dij gestion in alcol hol, which 
] shall soon have occasion t tO No- 
nce. 
« When common resin was thus 
treated, I obtained about 43 per 
cent. of the coul, which, : atier be- 
ing exposed to a red heat in a 
Joosely covered } latina C2 ucible, 
still amounted » OU per cent. and 
bythe slowness of 1is combust 
and other circumstances which need 


> 


tion, 


not here be related, approached 
very nearly to the characters of 


! 


_ of the mineral coals. 

The effects produced by sul- 
“atts acid upon turpentuic and 
resin are man ifestly cansed oy tae 
union of the two coustituent prin- 
ciples of the latter (namely, hydro- 
gen and carb< n) with part of the 
oxygen of the former, so that sul- 
phureous acid, water, and coal 
are produced. I theretore availed 
myself of this process, by which 
coal coulk | be oressivels formed 
whilst the crigimal substance was 
gradually decomposed, to miuake 
the folowi1 g experiment. 

“A cuantity of common tur- 
pentine was treated with sulphuric 
which has been de- 
scrioed, and different portions of 
the solution being poured at dif- 
ferent periods into water whilst the 
remainder was digested during s 
veral da S. } thus obt THT d irom 
the same : riginal substance, yellow 


resin, brown resin, black resin, 


. } Y « 

ana < . i 4 n CIitFOCSU | a pO 
' ‘ ¢ } 

tion ot each of the tC, well as 


some OF ih 
vessels with nit ' 
were complet ly dissols ui, and al- 
terwards reduced them to dryness. 
The different residua varied in co- 


lour from yellow to dark brown, 
corre sponding r to the substances 


~ which had been ¢ inployed. These 


were then dissolved im distilled wa. 
ter, and were exammed | solu. 
tion of 
apents. 

“J. The solution of the resi- 
duum of turpentine was pale straw 
colour, and did not 
latine. 

é ? 


ising Liss and other ree 


I becipilate Wee 
That of yeliow resin resem- 
bled the forms ri every respect. 
“3. That of the brown resin was 
of a deeper yellow, but in othe: 
particulars resi mbled the above. 
“4h Phat of the black resin on 
the contrary yielded a considerable 


portion ol The tanning SUBSTANCE, 
i 


and 

“5. ‘That of the coal afforded it 
In eTe: pundance. 

“ be it appears, that these 


different modifications of turpene- 
tine yielded the tanning substance 
only ia proportion to the quantity 
-¥ arbon, which, by 
oxidizement, had been progressive- 
1) CC verted O Cc il. 

« Other substances, when re. 
duced mto coal in the humid wary, 
were in hke manner formed into 
the tanning substance by nitric acid. 
In fact ] found this to be the cone 
stant result; and amongst the many 
substances which were examined, 
I shall mention vanous kinds of 
wood, copal, amber, and wax, all 
of which, when ieduced to coal by 
ulphuriec acid, yielded similar proe 
ducts, by subsequent treatment 
with nitric acich 

« But this substance may like. 
wise he urtiticiaily produced with. 
out the Leip of mtrte acid, although 
ina less proportion, as wellas with 
OMIC Sai At Variations m its cha. 
racteristic p>? IPeTLICS 5 ior, as l 
dy observed, when any 
of the resins or gum resins (such 
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252] Onan Artificial Substance possessing’ the Properties of 'T 


as common resin, clemi, asa feetida, 
&e.) have been long digested with 
sulphuric acid so asto assume the 
appearance and general characters 
of coal, if afterwards they are di- 
gested with alcohol, a portion is 
dissolved, and a dark brown solu- 
tion is formed which by evapora- 
tion yields a mass soluble in water 
as well as in alcohol, and which 
precipitates gelatine, acctite of lead, 
and muriate of tin, but produces 
only a very slight effect on oxy- 
sulphate of iron. ‘This substance, 
theretore, which may thus be se- 
parated by alcohol from the coal 
tormed from resinous bodies by sul- 
phuric acid, evidently contains 
come of the tanning matter, which 
has been produced during the car 
bonrzation of those substances. 

* A natural process very similar 
to this, I much suspect takes place 
in some cases where peat ts form- 
ed; Ll say in some cases, because 
the production of tanning matter 
dees not seem to, be absolutely a 
necessary consequence attendant on 
the formation of peat; for, in many 
places where the latter abounds, 
the former cannot be detected, 
whilst in others it 1s very abun- 
dant, and acts powerfully on ani- 
mal bodies which have accidentally 
been exposed to tts effects." 

“There are many facts of this 
kind upon record, ‘such as the ac- 
count of the bodies of the man and 
woman preserved in the moors 
near the woodlands in Derbyshire, 
and also of the woman found in 
the morass at Axholm, in Lincoln- 
shire. Now lam much inclined to 
believe, that the tanning substance 
which so much abounds in these 
and some other peat noors, did 
not originally exist in the vegetabl 
substances trom which the peat has 
been produced, but that it has 
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sively formed (under certain f,. 
vourable circumstances) during the 
gradual carbonization and conver. 
sion of the vegetable matter into 
peat. 

“ ¢§ 3. In most of the former 
papers which I have had the ho. 
nour to lay before the Royal So. 
ciety, [have for greater perspicu- 
ity generally concluded with a re. 
capitulation of the contents; but in 
the present case, this appears to be 
superfluous, as the whole may be 
concentrated into one simple fact, 
namely, that a substance very ana. 
logous to tannin, which has hitherto 
been considered as one of the prox. 
imate principles of vegetables, may 
at any time be produced, by ex 
posing carbonaceous — substances, 
whether vegetable, animal, or mi- 
neral, to the action of nitric acid. 

“* Since the preceding experi- 
ments were made, I have further 
proved the efficacy of this substance 
by actual practice, and have con- 
verted skin into leather by means of 
materials which, to professional 
men, must appear extraordinary, 
such as, deal saw-dust, asphaltum, 
common turpentine, pit-coal, wax 
candle, and a piece of the same 
sort of skin. 

« Allowing, therefore, that the 
production of this substance must 
for the present be principally re- 
garded only as a curious chemical 
fact not altogether unimportant, 
yet as the principle on which it 1 
founded appears to be developed, 
we may hope that a more econo 
mical process will be discovered, s0 
that every tanner may be enabled 
to prepare his leather even ag 
the refuse of his present materia’. 

“'the organized bodies and their 
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miexl examination have been so 
much improved), seem disgusted 
and deterred by the P1 oteus-like 
changes which take place when- 
ever these substances are subjected 
to experiment. 

« But these variable and endless 
alterations of their properties scem 
rather calculated to operate as in- 
citements to investigation ; for by 


f253] 


the accumulation of facts resulting 


trom the changes produced in these 
bodies by disuniting and by recom- 
bining their cle ‘meutary principles, 
not only will chemistry as a science 
become further illumined and ex- 
tended, but it will, as it has hithere 
to done, render great and essential 
services to the arts and muanutac- 
tures.” 
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[From Mr. Gooo’s Transtarion of Lucretius.] 


“), LL the fibrils of the ner- 
vous system become _ 
tigued, exh: susted, and tor pid, 
proportion to the length and vio- 
ence of their exertion, and recover 
ther power alone by rest. The 
weariness and cong of the mus- 
cles of the arms or legs, atter ex- 
treme exercise, or exercise to which 
they have not been accustomed, 
may be adduced as a_ sufficient 
proof of this position. ‘Fhe ner~ 
vous fibrils of the external organs 
of sense are necessarily subject to 
the same effect: we neither hear, 
hor see; nor taste, nor fecl, with 
the same accuracy, after any or all 
these various organs have been 
long upon the full stretch of action, 
with which we do on their first exe 
ertion in the morning. Increase, 
or prolongate their action, and their 
power will be “es farther obtund- 
ed, till, at length, like an over- 
wearied limb, ty become pertect- 
ly lethargic, and give no account 
ef whatever is occurring around 
us; and it is this uniform lethargy, 
torpidity, or inaction of all the ex- 
ternal senses, which we denomi- 
nate sLenp. By theexercise of the 
¥ me red any other strong stimulus, 
Nis sleep, or sensorial torpiSity, 


may be postponed : and vice vers 
by the consent of the will, it may 
be expecht ed. 

“Y%. The vital organs are far les 
subject to the mfluence of stimue 
lants of every kind, than the or- 
vans of external sense : their actions 
are hence far more equable and 
permanent ; they are seldom wea- 
ried or exh: wasted, and, of course, 
seldom sleep or become torpic. 
From the application of very strong 
stimulants, whether e@s- 
ternal, as those of severe pam or 
labour, or internal, asthose of dis- 
ease, Or excessive grief, such tu 
tigue or exhaustion actually takes 
place ; and when the exhaustion 1s 
complete, thev alse ‘ like the or- 

ans of external ser sleep, OF 
erie torpid :—in other words 
death ensues, and the - irit SC@pa- 
rates from the body. The resem- 
blance between death and sleep, 
the refore, is not less correct, Upen 

the principle ; of physi logy, than 


however, 


itis beautiful among the imayes of 


poetry. Sleep ts the death or tor- 
pidity of the organs of external 
» S,seareerAme eran 
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“3, Every organ of the animal 
frame recovers from its fatigue or 
torpidity by rest,. provided th 
principle of life, that is to say, the 
action of the vital organs, con- 
tine Hence, tie organs of ex- 
ternal sense, i a definite period of 
time, and a period generally pro- 

cortioned to the degree of their ex- 
« istion, reeacquire their accuse 
tormed vigour, are alive to the in- 
fluence of their appropriate stimu. 
Jus, and the smallest excitement 
applied to any one of them, throws 
the whole once more into action: 
in oiher words, the man awakes 
from sleep, he rouses himself. from 
the temporary death of the organs 
of external scuse. Were it possible 
for life to contmue during a total 
rest or torpidity of the vital organs, 
as it does during that of the organs 
of external sense, there is no doubt 
that these also would, in time, re- 
cover from their exhaustion, and 
that the man would, in like man- 
ner, awake from the total torpi- 
dity, the sleep or death of the en- 
tire frame: but this is impossible ; 
the soul has now deserted the body: 
a change in every organ ensues, 
and the whole system, instead of 
reviving, becomes a prey to cor- 
ruption and ruin. 

“ 4, When the organs of exter- 
nal sense have recruited themselves 
by repose, the stimulus that rouses 
the one, rouses, at the same time, 
the rest, from a habit of associa- 
tion. From the same habit, the 
torpidity produced by exhaustion, 
in any single organ, is propagated 
through every other, and the sleep 
becomes. common to the whole: 
although it is also unquestionable, 
that the whole are also fatigued, or 
partially exhausted, trom the fact, 
that the general stock of sensorial 
power has been borrowed, in a 
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considerable degree, from the res’ 
- “Ty Or > > . % 
and exp: nded ata single outlet, 
“5. Une nervous fibrils, or ra. 
ther, tubules of the external organs 
of sense, are equally affected, and 


. ’ 
of course, become equally exhanst 


ed, whether the stimulus be applied 
at either end, to wit, the end ter. 
munating externally, or that con. 
nected with the brain ; and hence, 
imternal excitements, as those of 
severe study, intense grief, undue 
eating and drinking, or febrile dis. 
eases, produce the same effect as 
causes operating from without. 

“6. In either case, the sleep or 
torpidity produced is sound or 
healthy, under a certain degree of 
exhaustion alone; hence mankind 
sleep most refreshingly after mo- 
derate or accustomed fatigue, mo« 
derate or accustomed study, mo 
derate or accustomed meals. 

“7, [f the stimulus be a little in. 
creased beyond this medium, the 
vital organs themselves become af- 
fected, an undue and morbid pro- 
portion of sensorial power is secret 
ed, which postpones the torpidity 
or sleep for the present, but at the 
expence of the general strength ot 
the whole system ; which, in con- 
sequence, becomes gradually more 
exhausted and debilitated : whence 
a far deeper torpidity, or sleep, 
must necessarily ensue at length, 
than would have occurred in the 
first instance. If such torpidity 
take place before the vital organs 
are totally exhausted, it is confined 
to the external organsof sense alone, 
which hereby progressively recover 
their accustomed activity and vi- 
gour: if the vital organs be them- 
selves altogether exhausted, betore 
the torpidity ensues, it 15 propa 
gated to themselves, and the com 
sequent sleep is the sleep ot death. 


eon * ° 8 labour, 
Violent and long-continued re 
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ae an external stimulus, violent and 
long continued study, violent and 
continued fevers, violent and con- 
tinued grief, a very inordinate de- 
bauch, as internal stimuli, are e- 
qually liable to produce tae eects 
here specified ; and the one or the 
other will take place in proportion to 
their excess and extremity. 

“8, Ifthe stimulus atiecting the 
external organs of sense, at which 
end soever it be applied, be into- 
lerably pungent or forcible, the 
sensorial power is exhausted imme- 
diately, and the organ directly al- 
fected becomes instantly torpid. 
Hence sounds, imsufferably loud, 
make us deat; excessive light makes 
us blind ; acrimonious sme!!s, or 
savours, render us incapable of 
smelling or tasting: and hence, 
an abrupt shock of joy or griet, a 
sudden wnd intense paroxysm of 
fever, larvre quantities of wine or 
spirits, as tnternal causes, produce 
cpma, palsy, apoplexys which are 
only so many modifications of the 
seep or torpidity of the nervous 
tubules of the external organs of 
sense. It the same abrupt and vio- 
lent cause be sufficiently powerful 
to act upon the vital organs as well 
as those of external sensation, the 
torpidity becomes universal, and 
the sleep induced is, once more, the 
sleep of death. 

“9 As violent stimulants pro- 
duce sudden and irrecoverable tor- 
pidity, either general or local, ac- 


cording to the mode and place of 


application, stimulants less violent, 
induce a tendency to the same ef- 
fect. Hence the nostrils, not ac- 
customed to snuff, are more for- 
ably agitated by its application 

an those that are so; the eves of 
Persons accustomed to sleep in the 
glare of the sun, find no imconve- 
hence from exposure to the lieht 
of the Morning ; while those who 


always sleep in total darkness, are 
awoke by the return of day-light. 
And se of the rest. a 

“* 10. On this account, a very 
small portion of light, of sound, or 
at exercise, even the breath of (he 
air alone, are each of them power. 
ful stimulants upon intants, be- 
cause unaccustomed to (hem: hence 


they sleep much, and soundly; so 
soundly, indeed, that no common 
stimulus is able, for a ) ne tin ("y 
to arouse them trom tiem torntd.ty. 
In other words, it requires a period 
of many heurs tor the external or 
g@ans to recover trom their exhatts- 


tion. ‘The smallest undulatory mo- 
tion in the uterus, and the very ace 
tion of the vital organs themselves 
are, perhaps, suficient to wear 
out, from time to time, the sensorial 
power of the fetus on its frst forma- 
tion: and hence, the fetus sleeps, 
with few intermissions, through the 
whole period of pariurition. 

“ 1]. For the same reason, per 
sonsin an advanced age are far less 
impressed by common stimulants 
than in any former period of their 
lives: from a long series of expo. 
sure to their operation, their or- 
rans are become more torpid, al d 
tl they require less sleep, and, 
at the same tlic, less fi wood, ‘The 
vital organs, as weil as those of 
external sense, partake of the same 
disposition. ‘Vhey are, in conse. 
quence, less hhuble to all v iolent or 
mflammatory disorders: but the 
general torpidiiy imcreasing, the 
heart ts stimulated with great aue 
ficulty—a smaller portion of sen 
sorial power is secreted from the 
gasses Of the atmo ni rc—al * wuller 


portion ol food is t] rown into the 


systemfromthestomiac!i—tiie puise, 
and every other power, eradually 
declines, uil, at lengto, if ever man 


were to die ot old age alone, he 


wouid die from: a total torpicicy Or 
paralysis 
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aralysis of the heart. But debi- 
itated or terpified as every organ 
is become, long before such a pe- 
riod can arrive, the trame at large 
is incapable of resisting the smallest 
of those trivial shocks to which man 
is daily exposed, either internal or 
external ; or, in other words, there 
is no accumulation of sensorial 
power to supply the temporary de- 
mand, and the man dies trom sud- 
den exhaustion rather than from 
progressive paralysis. 

“© Upon this theory I might ea- 
sily and obviously solve a variety 
of problems which have hitherto 
eluded all satisfactory explanation: 
but, as I imtend to pursue the sub- 





ject more fully, in a short time, 


and - sarge it before the public 
in a different and a detached form, 


[ shall only add to this outline of 


the theory of siteEp, a few obser- 
vations upon that of DREAMING, 
which is so intimately connected 
with it, as well in nature as in the 
poem before us. 

“ 1. A certain but a very small 
degree of stimulus applied, perhaps, 
to any nerve whatever of the hu- 
man body, instead of exhausting 
it, seems to atford it pleasure; or, 
at least, the nerve is able to en- 
dure it without becoming torpid, 
or, Which is the same thing, res 
quiring sleep or rest. The orbicu- 
lar motion of the lips to an infant 
accustomed to suck, is a source 
of so much comtort, and attended 
with so little exhaustion, that, whe- 
ther sleeping or waking, it will 
generally be found mimicking the 
act of sucking, when at a distance 
from its nurse, and perhaps not 
thinking of such action itself} A 
person who, from haint, has ac- 
quired a particular motion of any 
one of his limbs, a twirl of the tin- 
gers, or a swinging of one lee over 
the other, perseveres in such moe 
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tion from habit alone, and feels n@ 
torpidity or exhaustion in the nerves 
that are excited, although it mich 
be intolerably fatiguing to another 
who has never acquired the same 
custom. 

“ 2. It is probable, that both 
thought, and the action of the vis 
tal organs, are stimulants of thie 
precise character, if not in their 
commencement, at least, very short. 
ly afterwards: that nearly, if not 
altogether, from the first, they are e. 
qually pleasing and centleintheirde. 
gree of action ; and that hence they 
equally, also, continue without ex. 
hausting us, except when unduly 
roused; and torm a habit too perti- 
nacious and invincible to be broken 
through by any exertions whatever, 

“ Thought is, then, to the brain, 
that which the muscular habits, | 
have just spoken of, are to the 
muscles which are the subjects ot 
them. Both continue altke, whe- 
ther we be reflecting upon the ace 
tion, or whether we be not: but 
the habit of thinking is so much 
older, and, consequently, so much 
deeper rooted, than that of any kind 
of gesticulation, that, as | have 
just observed, it is impossible for 
us to break through it by the ut 
most efforts of the will : whence tt 
accompanics us, excepting when 
the brain is totally exhausted, and, 
consequently, thrown imto a pro 
found torpidity or sleep, not only 
at all times when awake, but al- 
most at all times during sleep, and 
is the immediate and necessary 
cause of Our DREAMING. 

“ 3, Thought can only be exer 
cised upon objects introduced mto 
the brain, or general sensorium, by 
the organs ot external sensation ¢ 
and hence the bent or chiet direc. 
tion of our thoughts, whether S's / 
ing or waking, mu t be cern 
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liy impr ess Us, be the causes of 
such impression what they m: Y 
The train of thoughts, the ny which 
recurs from habit alone, as in sleep, 
or total retirement trom the world, 
must gener: ally be of tis descrip- 
tion; im the tormer case, however, 
by no means correctly or perfectly, 
because there are others, also, 
which have a tendency to recur, 
and neither the will nor the senses 
are in action to repress them: 
whence proceeds a combination of 
thoughts or ideas, sometimes ina 
small degree incongruous, and, at 
other times, most wild and hetero- 
geneous 3 occasionally, indeed, 
fearful and extrav: rant 
mulate the senses themselves into 
a sudden renewal! of their functions, 
and, consequently, to break o# ab- 
ruptly the sleep into which they 
were thrown. 

“4. If the action of the nervous 
tubules of the brain, thus continued 
from h; ity and producing our 
dreams, be less powerful during 
deep - nis is allie to rouse the 
senses generally, it may, neverthe- 
les, at times, be powertul enough 
to excite, into their accustomed 
exercise, the muscles of those or- 
gans or members which are more 
immedi: itely connected with the 
tran of our dreams, or incoherent 
thoughts, while, nevertheless, every 
other organ or member stil} rem:ins 
torpid. Hence some ag cons talk, 
and others walk in their s!] ceps with- 
Out being aly pprised, on their wak- 
ates occurrence. 
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portion of sensorial power which» 
as from a common stuca, the) hay 

contributed towards the support of 
the debilitated organ. Dut it some- 
times hi: Appens, c ither from disease, 
or peculiarity cf constitution, that 
all the pans Py ons ns of sense do 
not associate in their actions, or 
vield alike to the general torpidity 
of the frame; and that the aude 
tory, the optical, or some other 
set of nerves are in vigonr, while 
all the other nerves of the external 
senses remain torpid : as it may do 
also, that an entire organ of exter. 
nal sense, like the muscles of an 
ndividual membx Ty as observed in 
the last paragraph, may be awo ake 

r reestimulated ‘d into action by the 
par force and bent of the 
dream, while all the rest continue 
lethargic. 

«6. Ifthe organ of external sense, 
thus affecte ‘d, he that ef fea Tne, t 
phxrnomenon will occur, wich is 
specifically noticed by our poet in 
Book We Vv. ] [RY but whi hy, J be. 
lieve, has never hitherto been satis- 
factorily explained: the dreamer 
Must necess: arily 

who speaks to him;—and if, from 
in cause specified above, he should 
happen to have talked in his sleep, 


hear a by-stander 


so as to give the by-stander some 
clue into ‘the tr: un of thoughts ray | 
which his dream Is C YP ed, il 


conversition may be maintained, 


and the bv-stander, by dexterous 


meetieiniinn i ed aii 

management, and the assumption 
; +e eat 

Of a chat ictler Waichl He iid» wtroe- 


duced into the dicam, be able to 


draw from the dreamer the pro- 
fi tnadest sefrets i hits bosom : Lie 
Otiuier senses of the latter, mist id 
of rousine hereby, to deect the 


yyy sition, being rls tired into a 
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haustion which the wakeful or ac- 
tive organ is, in consequence, sus- 
taining. 

“7. If the wakeful nerves be 
the optical alone, the somnambu- 
list, or dreamer whe is accustomed 
to walk in his sleep, will be able to 
make his way towards any place to 
which the course of his dream di- 
rects him, with the most perfect 
ease, and without the smallest de- 
gree of danger. He will see as 
clearly, and perhaps more so, as 
if generally awake: yet, from the 
very exhaustion, and, of course, 
increased torpidity of the ather or- 
gans, In consequence of an increas- 
ed demand of sensorial power from 
the common stock, to support the 
action of the sense and muscles im- 
mediately engaged, every other 
sense must necessarily be thrown 
into a deeper sleep or torpidity than 
on any other occasion. Hence the 
ars Will not be roused even by a 
‘i sound that might otherwise awake 
him ; he will be insensible, not only 
to a simple touch, but a severe 
shaking of his limbs, and may even 
cough violently without being re- 
called trom his dream. Having 
accomplished the object of his pur- 
suit, he may safely return, even 
over the most dangerous precipicesy 
tor he sees them distinctly, to his 
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bed ; and the optical nerves them. 
selves, being now quite exhausted, 
and the system at large incapable 
of affording any addition ef senso. 
rial power, the torpidity must ne. 
cessarily be rendered general and 
protound—so profound, perhaps, 
as to destroy the habitual action of 
the nervous tubules of the brain it. 
self, and produce sleep without 
thought or dreaming. 

* 8. This phenomenon of som. 
nambalism has never, that I know 
of, to the present day, been satis. 
factorily, or even plausibly account 
ed for. ' It fallows necessarily, in 
conjunction with that of speaking 
and conversing in sleep, from the 
theory of which I have now, for 
the first time, presented the ont- 
lines » and, I trust, will appear plain 
and intelligible to the reader. 

“It must be obvious, that the 
theory before us is closely connect. 
ed with a variety of other very m- 
portant phenomena, which the ac- 
tions of the human frame occasion- 
ally disclose ; with the incubus, or 
night-mare ; with winter-sleep ; 
aberrations of the mind in fevers, 
madness, idiotisrn; and, in few 
words, with every deviation from 
health to which the system is lia- 
ble.” 
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“TN my Journal of 11th August 

1793, 1 gave some account 
of the junkas and shipping employ- 
ed by the Chinese, and expressed 
ny astonishment at their obstinacy 
1 Not imitating the ingenuity and 
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On the Navication and Compass of the CHINESE. 


1 MAcCARTNEY. 


[From Dr. Vincent’s Pertrcus of the Eryrurean Sea, Part II. 
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apon this point; as, from what I 


have sink 
of my se res on the rivers 
and cana ' confess that 
{ believe the yachts, and other 
craft usuccly employed upon them 
for the convevance of passengers 
and merchandi-e, and the Chinese 
boatmen’s manner of conducting 
and = wanaging them, are perfect- 
lv well c: culated tor the purposes 

gpa and probably superior to 

y other that we, in our vanity, 
mig sioht adyise them to adopt. 

‘ Wi th regard to vessels of a 
diferent kind for more distant voy- 
ages, to Batavia, Manilla, Japan, 
or Cochin-china, I am informed 
that the Chinese of Canton, who 
have had trequent opportunities 
of seeing our ships there, are by 
no means insensible of the ad- 
vantages they possess Over their 
own; and that a principal merchant 
there, some time since, had ordered 
a large vessel to be constructed ac- 
cording to an Enplish model; but 
the Hou- -pou, beme apprised of it 
aot only forced him to reli inquish 
his project, but made him pzy a 
considerable hne torhis seumaencys , 
in presumingto depart trom the ; 
cient establishe Jd modes of the em- 
pire, which, ac cording tohis notions, 
Must be wiser and bette rthan those 
of the barbarous nations hich 
come trom L oUrOpE to tr. ide hi iC. 
It is indeed, as I have before re- 
marked, the prevailing system of 
the Tartar government, to impress 
“i As ople with an idea of their own 


suthciency, and to undervalue in 
their eyes, as much as pos ible, the 
superior invention of forcign na- 


vons; but their y ieridan ‘em this 
respect, and the pans they take for 
the purpose, evidently betray the 
COMscious tears and je alousy they 
entertain of their ~—. taste for 
velty, and their ruc it y in ¢lis- 


sh a in the coltirse 


covering, and wishing to adopt, 
the various articles of Luropean in. 
genuity for use, convenience, and 
luxury, in preference to their own 
clumsy, old-fashioned contrivances. 
‘he government also probably atp- 
prehended danger from our teach- 
ing their subjects things of which 
they are now ignorant, but which 
they would be willing enough to 
learn. No precaution, however, 
can stand betore NECeSSItY 3 whut. 

ver they want trom us the ‘vy must 
“eee , and eve ry day they wv il} want 
more, and elude all means of pre 
vention in order to procure them. 
Cotton, opium, watches, and broad 
cloth, and tin, they cannot do with- 
out; and I have agree doubt, that 
in a short time we shall have al- 
MmoOSt a monopoly of t] 1Ose supplies 
to then. 

* But to return from this digres- 
sion to the subject of Chinese navi- 
gation.—It is a very singular cir- 
cumstance, that though the Chi- 
hese appear to be soignorant of that 
art, and have neither charts of their 
coasts or seas to direct them, nor 
forestall, quadrant, or other in- 
strument for taking the sun’s altt. 
tude, yet they have for many years 
past been acquainted with the use 
of the marimer’s COMPALSs 5 thi | 
even pretend that it was known to 
them before the tme ot Contucius 
Be that as it ma’ 9 the best writer 
agree thatit was not knows ia Lu- 
rope tll the thirte thn ILIV, 
brou rht nto weliel ul arse till the 
ter end of thi fitreontn: but whe- 
ther communicated by Afarco Po- 
loon his retarn trom China, or by 
me other adventurer, remains une 
decideq. The | 
ing to its division into thirty-two 
pomts, seem, to indicate it rather 
an intended European improve- 
ment upon something alread di 


vered, than to be a5 . Liven. 
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tion. The Chinese compass being 
divided only into twenty-four points, 
it was easy to add eight more; and 
yet, even with this improvement, the 
European compass in one respect 
labours under one disadvantage 
when compared with the Chinese 
one; for in the latter the calcula- 
tions are much easier, each point 
answering to fifteen degrees, with- 
out odd minutes. 

“ Whoever it was that originally 
introduced the mariner’s compass, 
as now used, of thirty-two points, 
could not have been extensively 
versed in science; for, long: before 
the discovery of the magnetic nee- 
dle, philosophers ofall nations had 
agreed to divide the circle into 360 
equal parts or degrees, a degree 
into 60 minutes, a minute into 60 
seconds, &c. &c. The reason, J 
presume, of the general adoption 
and continuance of those numbers, 
is the convenience of their being 
divisible into integral parts by so 
many different numbers. The 
points of our mariner’s compass, 
however, happen not to be among 
these numbers ; for 360 divided by 


32 give 1] degrees ; so that, ex. 
cept the four cardinal points and 
their four bisectirg points, all the 
others converted into degrees, will 
be involved with fractions; a cir. 
cumstance of great inconvenience, 
although thought immaterial by 
seamen, who have tables for every 
minute of a degree ready calcu. 
lated to their hands. Now, it js 
submitted, whether the Chinese, 
without any pretensions to science, 
have not fallen upon a more con- 
venient division of the card of their 
compass, than the Europeans have 
adopted, with all their pretensions 
toscience. It is quartered by the 
four cardinal points, in the same 
manner as ours, ana each of these 
is subdivided into six points, mak- 
ing 24 points in the whole card, se 
that every point contains 15 de. 
grees, or the fifteenth part of 360. 
“ After all, perhaps, a division 
of the card into 36 points would be 
found more advantageous than any 
other, for then every point would 
be equal to ten degrees; halt a 
point equal to five degrees, ke. be 
and so on.”’ 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR. 


By Henry James Pre, Esq. Porr Laurear, 


ORTENTOUS ’mid the stormy sky, 
Dread when the livid meteors glare, 

The faded cheek, the languid eye, 

Pale Terror’s awful reign declare ; 
And as athwart the face of Heaven 

The blazing corruscations fiy, 
From the green mead and pasture driven, 

The flocks and herds affrighted hie: 
For on the lightning’s flash await 
The fiety messengers of fate ; 
And the loud tempest’s thundering breath 

Watts the terrific bolts of danger and of death. 


But when the gold en orb of day 

Hich in the arch of heav'n appears, 
And with its salutary ray 

The smuing face of Nature cheers, 

Each grove a livelier verdure wears, 
The be ums the woodland gloom pervade ; 
While, shining throu; eh the dewy glade 
As smooth the riv ‘let glides along, 
The lowing herds, i a aceful throng 
Assembled on the rushy brink, 

Graze on its sides, or from its bosom drink ; 
And, bursting from each parent root, 
Myriads of « smbryo scions shoot, 

Myriads of insect tribes their wings display, 

And rise to light and life, wak'd by ‘th’ inspiring ray. 


Pell Despotism’s giant form 
Shows to the subjugated mind, 
As glares the meteor of the storm, 
The dread, the horror of mankind ; 
Baleful as through the darken’d skies 
With livid gleam the lightning flies, 
Pierce as the fiery torrents flow 


From the rent mountain’s torrid brew, 
R 3 When 
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When o’er Sicilia’s plain and Dedal towers 
ZEtna the stream of desolation pours, 
And far as Horror throws th’ astonish’d eve 


The wasted regions round in smoking ruins lie. 


Put different far the happy scene, 
Mid fertile vales and sky serene, 
Where rules a King with peaceful sway, 
A people's good "his patriot aim ; 
Who, like the radiant source of d: ay, 
Sheds glowing light and vital flame ; 
And as along th’ ethereal space 
Iternal laws the course celestial trace, 
So Freedom’s rale and Virtue’s high behes 
Direct the councils of the Royal breast : 
And as the day-star’s influence bland 
Sheds plenty o’er the teeming land ; 
Now from th’ irriguous m: arsh and sea-beat coast 
Raising ofvapoury mists a fleecy host, 
To fall again, again with genial power 
In balmy dew or gentle shower ; 
So grateful Albion through each fruitful plain 


Proclaims with heartfelt j joy her Georce’s prosp’rous reign. 


Onpr for the Kino’s Birtu-Day. 


By Henry James Pre, Esq. Port Lavurgar. 


IGH on the * winding shores sublime, 
i That ‘Thames ” imper': ral waves divide, 
Majestic in the garb of ‘Time, 
Where yon proud dome frowns o’er the silver tide; 
Honour’s and Knighthaod’s bright abode, 
sy nobles, warriors. patriots trod, 
What time from Gallia’s vanquish’d coast 
Returning with his victor host, 
"Lriumphant Edward rear’d on high 
The banyer’d meed of chivalry ; 
While eminent above the rest, 
With sable arms and snowy crest, 
The youthful hero grac’d his side, 
His Country’s and his bovereign’s pride ; 
‘rom ev'ry clime, lo! Glory calls 
Ler votaries to yon trophied w alls ; 
Binds her fair ruerd i round each loyal breast, 
And bids them combat Pride, and succour W orth Op} eoks 


The notes of triumph swell again! 

L.o, Windsor boasts as bright a tram 
Of royal Youths, as brave as those 
Who frown’d defeat on Edward’s toes ; 


* The name of Windsor is derived from Winding Shore. 


Of 
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Of royal Nymphs, as fair a race 

As crown’d Philippa’s chaste embrace ; 
Around their King, their Sire, they stand, 
A valiant and a beauteous band. 
Conspicuous shining ’mid the rest, 

[n chivalry’s tirst honours dresst, 

lor Cambria’s prince, for Georcr’s heir, 
Albion prefers this ardent prayer :— 

Thine be the sacred wreath of virtuous praise, 


ro 


» 


‘ 


“oO 
63] 


Thine youthful Edwatd’s fame, but crown’d with length of days ! 


Oh! still, as this auspicious morn 

Awakes the Muse’s votive lays, 
May Peace, and Health, and Fame, adorn 

The tributary strain she duteous pays ! 
And while where’er his navies ride, 

Where’er his legions bend their course, 
Oppressive Rage and giant Pride 

Yield to his tirm but temperate force ; 
Guarded he stands trom Inroad’s fear, 
By Freedom’s shield, by Valour’s spear : 
Though dark Despair, and Shame, and Woe, 
Lurk in the wreaths that bind the guilty brow, 
In GrorGe’s diadem resplendent shine 
Glory’s unsullied beams, and Virtue’s gems divine. 


Against PustLuanimity at the Prospect of Dear, 
(From Mr. Goon’s Transtation of Lucretius. ] 


“ UT thy dear home shall never greet thee more ! 
No more the best of wives le-thy babes belov'd, 

Whose haste half-met thee, emulous to snatch 

The dulcet kiss that rous’d thy se¢ret soul, 

Again shall never hasten !—nor thine arm, 

With deed heroic, guard thy country’s weal !— 

O mournful, mournful fate!” thy friends exclaim, 

“ One envious hour of these invalued joys | 

Robs thee for ever !’’—But they add not here, 

“ It robs thee, too, of all desire of joy?” | 

A truth once utter’d, that the mind would free | 

From every dread, and trouble. “ Thou art safe! 

The sleep of death protects thee ! and secures 

From all th’ unnumber’d woes of mortal life! 

While we, alas! the sacred urn around 

That holds thine ashes, shall insatiate weep, 

Nor time destroy th’ eternal grief we fee] !”’ 

What then has death, if death be mere repose, 

And quiet only in a peaceful grave, 

What has it thus to mar this life of man? 


R4 
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Yet mar it does. E’en o’er the festive board, 
The glass while grasping, and with garlands crown’d, 
The thoughtless maniacs oft indignant roar, 

“ How short the joys of wine !—e’en while we drink 
Life ceases, and to-morrow ne’er returns !”’ 
As if, in death, the worst such wretches tear’d 
Were thirst unquenched, parching ev’ry nerve, 

Or deem’d their passions would pursue them still. 
Not anxious, thus, mankind the world resign 

At evening hour when soul and body rest ; 

Nor would they though that rest were ne’er to end: 
Nor thus the day’s desive pursues their dreams ; 
"Though then the seeds of sense not wander far 
Prom sensile movements, scarcely, oft, allay’d, 
And quick resum’d when starts the soul at morn. 

Of much less moment, then, should death be held 
‘Than sleep, tf aught can less than that which ne’er 
Moment excites whatever ; for the crowd 

Of sensile seeds are wider here disperst ; 

Nor wakes he e’er to action, and the day, 

Whiose frame once feels the chilling pause of life. 

Were then tue Nature vor Createp Tunes 
Tv rise abrupt, and thus repining man 
Address—“ O mortal! whence these useless fears ? 
This weak, superfluous sorrow ? why th’ approach 
Dread’st thou of death? For if the time elaps’d 
Have smil’d propitious, and not all its gifts, 

As though adventur’d in a leaky vase, 

Been idly wasted, profitless, and vain— 

Why guit’st thou not, thou fool! the feast of tife 
Fill’d,—and with mind all panting tor repose ? 
Bur it thyself have squander’d every boon, 

And of the past grown weary—why demand 
More days to kill, more blessings to pervert, 

Nor rather headlong hasten to thine end? 

Por nothing turther can my powers devise 

‘lo please thee ;—things for ever things succeed 
Unchine'’d—and would do, though revolving years 
Should spare thy vigour, and thy brittle frame 
Live o’er alltime: e’en amplier wouldst thou thca 
Mark how unvaried all creation moves.” 

Were Motrvure thust? address us, could we fail 
To feel the justice of her keen rebuke? 

So wue the picture, the advice so sage ! 

But to the wretch who moans th’ approach of death 
With erict uomeasur’d, louder might she raise 

Yer Voice severe—** Vile coward! dry thine eyes— 
Hence with thy sniv’lling sorrows, and depart !” 
Should he, moreo’er, have pust man’s mid-day hour— 
“What! thou lament? already whe hast reap’d 
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An ample harvest? By deswing thus 

The past once more, the, present thou abhor’st, 
And life flies on imperfect, unenjoyed, 

And death untimely meets thee, ere thy soul, 
Cloy’d with the banquet, is prepar’d to rise. 

Leave, then, to others bliss thy years should shun ; 
Come, cheertul leave it, since still leave thou must.” 
Justly I deem might Nature thus reprove : 

For, through creation, old to young resigns, 

And this from that matures ; nor aught descends 
‘I'o the dread gulphs, the fancied shades of hell. 
The mass material must survive entire 

To teed succeeding ages, which, in turn, 

Like thee shall flourish, and like thee shall die ; 
Nor more the present ruins than the past. 

Thus things from things ascend ; and lite exists 

To none a freehold, but a use to all. 

Refle ct, moreo’er, how less than nought to us 
Weighs the long portion of eternal time 
Fled ¢ re our birth: so, too, the future weighs 
When death dissolves us. What of Lover. then, 
Dwells there in death? what gloomy, what austere ? 
Can there be elsewhere slumber half so sound ? 

‘Vhe tales of hell exist not in the grave, 

jut here, and curse us living. ‘LanTatus, 
With broad, rough rock impending o’er his head, 
And craz’d w ith t terror, there is never seen: 
But terror dwells with mortals—tate they fear, 
And fortune, and a host of taneied pods. 

Nor T TY us there exists, the prey of bir 
Nor, th oug ho he did, could these the victim’s 
Consume for ever; cen though his wide bulk 
Not thrice three acres meray inight extend, 

But cover the vast globe ; nor could he ‘nl 
Eternal pa in, nor yield perpetual tood. 
But he is Titryus, ; am by vultures torn, 
Whose anxious bie ist ‘he rage of love devours ; 
Or aught of passion equal in its force. 
lere, too, is Sisyphus—the man who pants 
For public honours, 2: rd the giddy crowd 
Caresses over, ever but i vain, 
For thus to toil for power, itself at best 
A bubble, and that bubble ne’er te boast, 
Yet still toil on—is doubtless to roll bac Ky 
Up the high | hill, the huge, stern, struggling stone ; 
That which, the ste ep peak once urg’d up, rebounds 
Rapid, resistiess, ail omen the plain. 

Then, too, to feed th’ ung: steful mind, and fill 
With every good, while still it craves for more, 
(As feed mankind the seasons in their turn, 

With fruits, and endless beauties, while themselves 
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Still riot on, and never have enough) 
This, or l err, the fable well unfglds, 
Feign’d of the damsels doom’d, in flow’r of youth, 
To fill for ever the still leaking urn. 

The Furies, Cerserus, and Hert itself 
Of light devoid, and belching from its jaws 
Tremendous fires, live not, nor can they live : 

But well they paint the dread of justice here 
For crimes atrocious, the reward of guile, 
‘The scourge, the wheel, the block, the dungeon deep, 
The base-born hangman, the Tarpetan cliff ; 
Which, though the villain ’scape, his conscious soul 
Still fears perpetual, tort’ring all his days, 
And still foreboding heavier pangs at death. 
Hence earth itself to fools becomes a hell. 
Thus ponder oft, retir’d: Ancus the good, 
E’en he has clos'd his eyes on mortal things ; 
A man, thou coward! worthier far than thou! 
Thousands, moreo’er, like him of crowns possest, 
Have fall’n like him, and all their pomp resign’d. 
E’en he who wander’d o’er the mighty main, 
Led on his legions, and first op’d the way 
To tread on foot th’ unfathom’d gu!phs below, 
He who thus brav’d the billows, and the storms, 
Has clos’d his eye-lids, and his soul resign’d — 

Scipio, the war’s dread thunder-bolt, the scourge 
Of ransack’d Tyre, sleeps, like the slave, mhum’d. 

Add, too, the founders of the graceful arts, 

And schools erudite ;—add th’ immortal bards ; 
Add Homenr’s self, the muses’ realm who rules ; 
These all, like meaner mortals, rest in peace.— 

When heary hairs Democeirus forewarn’d 
His mental powers were hastening to decay, 

Quick he uprose, and midway met his fate. 

E’en he is fall’n, his lamp of life extinct, 

Th’ illustrious Epicurvus, whose vast mind 
Triumphant rose o’er all men, and excell’d, 
As, in the heavens, the sun excels the stars. 

And dost thou murmur, and, indignant, die, 
Whose life, while living, scarcely death exceeds? 
Thou! who in sleep devourest half thy days? 

And, e’en awake, who snorest, dreaming still, 
And tort’ring all thy mind with vain alarms? 
Thou! who lamentest, oft, unknowing why, 
Urg’d on, with fear intoxicated deep, 

And in a maze of mental errors lost ? 

Did men but think, and oft to think they seem, 
That from themselves thetr heaviest sorrows rise, 
And knew they too whence thus themselves create 
These bosom suff rings—seldom should we see 
Life spent as now each passing hour pourtrays. 
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All pant perpetual for they know not what, 
Nor learn by searching—changing their abodes, 
As though the change would leave their load behind 
This, from mere listlessness, his mansion flies ; 
Straight he returns ;—’tis listless all abroad. 
That to his villa posts, with rapid wheels, 
As though the building were in flames, and call’d 
His instant aid.—No sooner treads his foot 
‘The sounding hall, than, on the sofa thrown, 
He yawns disgusted—or indulges sleep, 
And seeks oblivion; or, perchance, he starts, 
Aad tow’ards the town drives back with equal speed. 
Thus each his self would fly, that self which still 
Haunts every step, and every pain creates, 
Heedless of what torments him: which it clear 
The wand’rer trac’d, his restless soul, at once 
The world torsaking, and the world’s vain boasts, 
Would scan rue Nature or Createp THIinGs. 
For little weighs the passing hour of trme 
When with eternity compar’d, that state 
Which, atter death, to mortals yet remains. 
Through what vast woes this wild desire of life 
Drives us, afraid! what dangers, and what toils! 
Yet death still hastens, nor can mortal man, 
With all his efforts, turn th’ unerring shaft. 
Life, through its circuit too, is still the same, 
Nor can it boast one source of new delight. 
The bliss we covet seems, at distant view, 
To all superior ; but, when once possest, 
It cloys, we spurn it, and another call. 
Yet the same thirst of life corrodes us still, 
Though doubtful of to-morrow, and the tate 
‘To-morrow brines—our blessing, or our curse. 
E’en could we lite elongate, we should ne’er 
Subtract one moment from the reign of death, 
Nor the deep slumber of the grave curtail. 
O’er ages could we triumph—death alike 
Remains eternal—nor of shorter date 
‘To him who yesterday the light torsoek, 
Than him who died full many a year betore. 


The Sone of MaTHRAVAL. 


{From Mr. Soutuey’s Mavoc.] 


ND now went Madoc forth for Mathraval ; 
O’er Menai’s ebbing tide, up mountain paths, 
Beside grey mountain-stream, and loncly lake, 
And through old Snowden’s forest solitude, 
He held right on his solitary way. 
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Nor wero he in that rocky vale, where ofi 

Up the familiar path, with gladder pace, 

His steed had hastened to the well-known door, .. 

That valley, o’er whose crags, and sprinkled trees, 

And winding stream, so oft his eye had loved 

To linger, gazing, as the eve grew dim, 

From Dolwyddelan’s Tower; .. alas! therefrom, 

As from his brothér’s monument, he turned 

A loathing eye, and through the rocky vale 

Sped on. From morn till noon, from noon till eve, 

He travelled on his way ; and when at morn 

Again the Ocean Chief bestrode his steed, 

The heights of Snowden on his backward glance 
lung like a cloud in heaven. O’er heath and hill 

And barren height he rode ; and darker now, 

Tn loitier majesty thy mountain seat, 

Star-loving Idris, rose. Nor turned he now 

Beside Kregennan, where his infant feet 

Had trod Ednywain’s hall; nor loitered he 

In the green vales of Powys, till he came 

Where Warnway rolls his waters underneath 

‘The walls of Mathraval, old Mathraval, 

Cyveiltoc’s princely and paternal seat. 


Rut Madoc rushed not forward now to greet 

The chief he loved, for from the hall was heard 

"The voice of harp and song. It was, that day, 

The feast of victory at Mathraval ; 

Around the Chieftain’s board the warriors sate ; 

The sword, and shield, and helmet, on the wall, 
And round the pillars, were in peace hung up ; 
And, as the flashes of the central fire 

At fits arose, a dance of wavy light 

Played o’er the reddening steel. Tine Chiets who fate 
So well had wielded, in the play of war, 

Those weapons, sate around the board, to quaff 
The beverage of the brave, and hear their fame. 
Cyveilioe stood before them, . . in his pride 

Stood up the Poet-Prince of Mathraval ; - 
His hands were on the harp, his eyes were closed, 
His head, as if in reverence to receive 

The inspiration, bent ; anon, he raised 

His glowing countenance, and brighiter eye, 

And swept, with passionate hand, the ringing har; 


Fill high the Hirlas Horr! to Grufydd bear 

Its frothy beverage, . . from his crimson lance 
The invader fied ;. . fill high the gold-ript Horn! 
Heard ye in Maelor the step of war?.. 

The hastening shout}. . the onset ?. . Did ye hear 
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The clash and clang of arms ?. . the battle-din, 
Loud as the roar of Ocean, when the Winds 
At midnight are abroad?.. the yell of wounds?.. 
The rage?. . the agony ?.. give to him the Horn 
Whose spear was broken, and whose buckler pierced 
With many a shaft, yet not the less he fought 
And conquered ; . . therefore let Ednyved share 
The gene rous draught ; ; give him the Jong blue Horn! 
Pour out again, and fill again the spoil 
Of the wild by ull, with silver wrought of yore ; 
Bear ye to Tudvr’s hand the golden lip, 
Eagle of battle | for Moreiddig fill 
The |onourable Hirlts! .. where are They ? 
Where are the noble Brethren? Wolves of war, 
They kept their border well, they did their part, 
Their fame is full, their lot is praise and song... 
A mournful song to me, a song of woe!. 
Brave Brethren! for their honour brim the cup, 
Which they shall quaff no more. 

We drove away 
The strangers from our land ; profuse of life, 
Our warriors rushed to battle, and the Sun 
Saw, from his ncontide fields, their manly strife. 
Pour thou the Howing mead ! Cup-bearer, fill 
The Hirlas! for hadst thou beheld the day 
Of Llidom, thou hadst known how well the Chiefs 
Deserve this honour now. Cyveilioc’s shield 
Were they in danger, when the Invader came 3 
Be praise and liberty their lot on earth, 
And joy be theirs in Heaven ! 

Here ceased the sone. 
Then from the threshold on the rush-strewn floor 
Madce advanced. Cyveilioc’s eye was now 
To present forms aw: tke, but, even as still U 
He felt his har p- -chords throb with dying sounds, 
The heat and stir and passion had not vet 
Subsided in his soul. Again he struck 
The loud-toned harp... . Pour from the silver vase, | | 
And brim the honourable Horn, and bear 
The draught of joy to Madoc, ..he who firs 7 
Explored the desert w: ys of Ocean, first, | ; 
Throuch the wide waste of sea and sky, hel: ; 

” 








We 
Undaunted, till upon another World, fds | H 
The Lord and Conqueror of the Elements, Aly f 
He set his foot triumy phant! Fili for him ary ai. 
The Hirlas! fill the Censure e Horn! rid y 
This is a happy hour, for Madoc treads ae i a 
The hall of — ITV al; by every foe ne 
Dreaded, by every frie a bele oved the he ! . 


Madoc, tie Br iton Prince, the Ocean Lord, 
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Who never for injustice reared his arm. 
Give him the Hirlas Horn ! fill, till the draught 
Of joy shall quiver o’er the golden brim! 
In happy hour the hero hath returned ! 
In ha PY, hour the friend, the brother, treads 
Cyveilioc’s floor ! 
He sprung to greet his guest ; 
The cordial grasp of fellow ship Was given ; 
They gave the seat of honour, and they fille d 
For him the Hirlas Horn... So there was joy 
In Mathraval. Cyveilioe and his Chiefs, 
Alleagerly, with wonder-waiting eyes, 
Look to the Wanderer of the Waters’ tale. 
Nor mean the joy which kindled Madoe’s brow, 
Whenas he told of daring enterprise 
Crowned with deserved success. Intent they heard 
Of all the blessings of that happier clime ; 
And when the adventurer spake of soon return, 
Each on the other gazed, as if to say, 
Methinks it were a goodly lot to dwell 
In that fair land in peace. 
Then said the Prince 
Of Powys, Madoc, at an happy t:me 
Thy feet have sought the house of Mathraval; 
For on the morrow, in the eye of light, 
Our bards will hold their congress, ” Seekest thou 
Comrades to share success? proclaim abroad 
Thine invitation there, and it shall spread 
Far as our fathers ancient tongue is known. 


The mantling mead went round at Mathraval;.. 
That was a happy hour! Of other years 

They talked, of common toils, and fields of war 
When they tought side by side; of Corwen’s day 
Of glory, and of camrades now no more:.. 
Themes of delight, and grief that brought tts Joy. 
Thus they be guiled the ple asant hours, while night 
Wained fast away, then late they laid them downy 


Each on his bed of rushes, stretched around 


The central fire, 


The sun was newly risen 
When Madec joined his host, no longer now 
Clad as the conquering chiet of Maelor, 
In princely arms, but in his nobler robe, 


The sky-blue mantle of the bard, arrayed. 


So for the place of mer ing they set forth ; 
And now they reached Mei: ingell’ s lonely churen. 
Amida grove of evergreens tt stood, 
A garden and a erove, where every grave 
Was decked with flowers, or with un. ding plants 
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O’ergrown, sad rue, and funeral rosemary, 


Here Madoc paused. The morn is young, quoth he ; 


A little while to old remembrance given 
Will not belate us... Many a year hath fled, 
Cyveilioc, since you led me here, and told 
The legend of the Saint. Come! ..be not loth! 
We will not loiter long. .. So soon to mount 
The bark, which will tor ever bear me hence, 
{ would not willingly pass by one spot 
That thus recals the thought of other times, 
Without a pilgrim’s visit. 
Thus he spake, 

And drew Cyveilioc through the church-yard porch, 
Yo the rude image of Saint Monacel. 
Dost thou remember, Owen, said the Prince, 
When first 1 was thy guest in early youth, 
That once, as we had wandered here at eve, 
You told, how here a poor and hunted hare 
Ran to the Virgin’s feet, and looked to her 
For lite? .. 1 thought, when listening to the tale, 
She had a merciful heart, and that her face 
Must with a saintly gentleness have beamed, 
When beasts could read its virtue. Here we sate, 
Upon the jutting roqt of this old yeugh.. 
Dear friend! so pleasant didst thou make those days, 
‘That in my heart, long as my heart shall beat, 
Minutest recollections still will liye, 
Sull be the source oi joy. 

As Madoc spake, 
His glancing ye fell on a monument, 
Around whose base the rosemary drooped down, 
«\s yet not rooted well. Sculptured above, 
A warrior lay ; the shield was on his arm ; 
Madoc approached, and saw the blazonry. 
A sudden chiil ran through him, as he read, 
Here Yorwerth lies ...it was his brother’s grave. 


Cyveilioc took him by the hand: For this, 
Madoc, was I so loth to enter here ! 

He sought the sanctuary, but close upon him 
The murderers followed, and by yonder copse 
Ths stroke of death was given. All I could 
Was done ;.. I saw him here consigned to rest : 
Daily due masses for his soul are sung, 

And d ily hath his grave been decked with flowers, 
So saying, from the place of death he led 

The stlent prince. But lately, he pursued, 
Llewelyn was my guest, thy favourite boy. 

For thy sake and his own, it was my hope 
That he would make his home at Mathraval : 
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[272] POETRY. 


He had not needed then a father’s love. 

But he, I know not on what enterprise, 

Was brooding ever; and these secret thoughts 
Let him away. God prosper the brave boy ! 
It were a happy day for this poor land 

If e’er Llewelyn mount his rightful throne. 


: 
’ The Sone of Turym; or, The Recovery of the Hammer. 
“i y 
fil [From Mr. Hervert’s Transcations of Serect Ictrannic Porrry.) 
ii ‘ 
“ ROTH waxed Thor, when his sleep was flown, 
* And he found his trusty hammer gone ; 
x He smote his brow, his beard he shook, 


| The son of earth gan round him look ; 
Pr And this the first word, that he spoke : 
«© Now listen what I tell thee, Loke; 
ved Which neither on earth below its known, 
F ‘| Nor in Heaven above ; my hammer’s gone.” 
’ j Their way to Freyia’s bower they took, 
| And this the first word, that he spoke ; 
‘Thou, Freyia, must lend a winged robe, 
1 o seek my hammer round the globe.” 


Freya sung. 


«“ That shouldst thou have, though ’twere of gold, 
And that, though ’twere of silver, hold.” 

Away flew Loke ; ; the wing’d robe sounds, 

Ere he has lett the Asga rd crounds, 

And ere he has reach’d the Jotunheim bounds. 
High on a mound in haughty state 

Thrym the king of the T hursi sate ; 

For his dogs he was twisting collars ‘of gold, 
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4 And trimming the manes of his coursers bold. 
Bye i 
a, TuryM sung. 
Ty i} “© How fare the Asi? the Alfihow? 
ah Why com’st thou alone to Jotunheim now :” 
$ . 2% 


Loxe sune, 


“ TT) fare the Asi; the Alf mourn; 
Thor’s hammer trom him thou hast tora.”” 


~ 
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THrRYM sung. 
« T | ave the Thunderer’s hammer bound 


fotioms eight beneath the ground ; 


With it shall no one homeward tread, 
Till he bring me Freyia to share my bed.” 
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Away flew Loke; the wing’d robe sounds, 
Fre he has leit the Jotunheim bounds, 

And ere he has reach’d the Asgard grounds. 
At Midgard ‘Thor met crafty ‘Loke, 

And this the first word, that he spoke ; 

« Have you your errand and labor done ? 
Tell from aloft the course you run. 

For setting oft the story fails, 

And lying oft the lie prevails.” 


Loke sung. 


«¢ My labor is past, mine errand I bring ; 

Thrym has thine hammer, the giant king: 

With it shall no one homeward tread, 

Till-he bear him Freyia to share his bed.” 

Their way to lovely Freyia they took, 

And this the first word, that he spoke ; 

“Now, Freyia, busk, as a blooming bride; 

I’, wether, we must, to Jotunhemm ride.” 

Wrath waxed Freyia with iretul look ; 

All Asgard’s hall with wonder shook ; 

Jier great bright necklace started wide. 

«“ Well may ye call me a wanton bride, 

fi T with yeto Jotunheim ride.” 

‘The Asi did all to council crowd, 

Lhe Asinie all talk’d fast and loud; 

‘This they debated, and this they sought, 

‘tow the hammer of Thor should home be brought. 

\"p then and spoke Heimdallar free, 

Like the Vani, wise was he; 

‘* Now busk we ‘Thor, as a bride so fair ; 

et him that great bright necklace wear ; 

ound him let ring the spousal keys, 

And a maiden kirtle hang to his knees, 

‘\nd cn his bosom jewels rare ; 

And high and quaintly braid his hair.” I 

Wrath waxed ‘Thor with godlike pride ; 

“* Well may the Asi me deride, my) 

It I let me be dight as a blooming bride.” 

Then up spoke Loke, Laufeyia’s son ; 7 
| 
; 
| 
; 
' 
: 
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‘© Now hush thee, Thor; this must be done: 
The giants will strait in Asgard reign, 

If thou thine hammer dost not regain.” 
Then busk’d they Thor, as a bride so fair, i 
And the great bright necklace gave him to wear ; 

Round him let ring the spousal keys, 

And a maiden kirtle hang to his knees, 

And on his bosom jewels rare ; 

And high and quaintly braided his hair. 
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Up then arose the crafty Loke, . 
Laufeyia’s son, and thus he spoke ; 
«© A servant I thy steps will tend, 
Together we must to Jotunheim wend.” 
Now home the g° ata toge ther hie ; ; 
Yoked to the axle they swittly fiy. 
va » mountains shook, the earth burn’d red, 
As QOdin’'s son to Jo tunheim spe d, 
Then Tirym the hing of the Thursi said ; 
“ Guints, stand up; let the seats be spre ada 
Bring Freyia, Niorder’s daughter, down, 
l‘o share my bed, trom Noatun. 
With horns all gilt each coal-bluck beast 
Is led to deck the 1: int’s fe: ast 3 
Large wealth and je ‘wels have I stored; 
T lack but F reyla to grace my board.” 
Betimes at evening they approach’ d, 
And the mantiinge ale the. giants broach’d, 
TY he Sp use O t Sifla ate alone 
Fight salmons, and an ox full-grown, 
And all the cates, on which women teed ;: 
And drank three firkins of sparkling mead. 
Then ‘Thrym the king of the Thursi said ; 
«“ Where have ye beh veld such a hunery maid} 4 
Ne’ er saw I bride so keenly fee d, 
Nor drink so deep cf the sparkling mead.” 
"Then forward * int the crattv Loke, 
And thus the giant he bespoke ; 
= Noug bt h as she eat for eight long nights, 
So did she long for the nuptial rites.” 
He sto Op *d beneath her ven to kiss, 
But he started the length of the hall, I wiss. 
«© Why are the looks of Freyia so dire? 
Tt seems, as her eyeb: ills glisten’d with fire.’” 
"Then forward leant the er: afty L oke, 
And thus the gtant he be spoke 3 
© Noucht bas she slept for eight long nights, 
So did sae long for the nuptial rites.” 
Then in the giant’s sister came, 
phn dared a bridal eft to claim ; 

‘ Those rings of : ld trom thee I crave, 
if thou vit ali mv fondness have, 
All my love and i ondness have.’ 
Then Thrym the king of the Thursi said ; 
*€ Bear in the hammer to plight the maid ; 
pen her lap the bruizer lay, 
_ d firmly plight our hands and fay.” 

Thunderer’s seul smiled in his breast, 
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* ben the hanimier hard on his lap was placed; 
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hrvm first the king of the Thursi he slew, 
And slaughter’d all the giant crew. 
He slew that giant’s sister old, 
Who} ray ‘'d for bridal gifis so bold. 
Instead of money and rings, I wot, 
The hammer’s bruises were her lot. 
Thus Odin’s son his hammer got. 


Ixscriprion on the Grave of Anna D’Arrrr. 


{From Mr. Bowtts’s Spirit of Discovery.) 


3 
‘ O*s my pocr Awnna’s lowly grave 
No dirge shall sound, no knell shall rings 
But angels, as the high pines wave, 
Thetr hali-heard ‘ Misrrere’ sing! 
Il. 
** No flow'rs of transient bloom at eve 
The maidens on the turf shall strew ; 
Nor sigh, as the sad spot they leave, 
SWEETS TQ THE SweeT! A LONG ADIEU! 
III. 
« Butin this wilderness profound, 
O’er her the dove shall build her nest, 
And Ocean swell with softer sound 
A xEQuieEM to her dreams of rest! 
IV. 
*“ Ah! when shall I as quiet be, 
When not a friend, or human eye, 
Shall mark beneath the mossy tree 
the spot where we forgotten lie. 
V. 
‘To kiss her name on the cold stone, 
Is all that now onearth I crave ; 
For in this world I am alone— 
Oh lay me with her in the grave.”’ 
* Robert a Machin, 1344.—Miserere nobis, Domine.” 


ELEGY. 


[From Mr. W. Smyru’s Encuisu Lyrics. ] 


TILL dark with frowns return the sullen years, 
KJ Stilimove with rent and blood-stam’d robes away ; 
Lhe viint Force his form terrific rears 

"l’o heave ama tute ole? « nish’d world obey 

40 Leaven, and bids th’ astonish’d world Qbey. 


§ 2 


Yet 
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Yet thou, my soul, tho’ wreck’d around thee sink 
All that can wake thy love, thy rev’rence claim, 

Lose not thy last, best hope, nor stoop to think 
Truth but a sound, and Virtue but a name. 


Few note the virtue that from view retires, 
Few prize the worth, that every moment sees ; 
We mark the tempest’s rage, the comet’s fires, 
Forget the shower, the sunshine, and the breeze. 


While one pure bosom its own bliss foregoes, 
While one firm mind the wound, it felt, forgives, 
While one kind heart is touch’d with human weaes, 
All is not loston earth, and virtue lives. 


When shall the heart to virtue best disclose 
Th’ unaltered ho mage of its proud applause? 

Then, when her votaries shrink, when leagued here foes, 
When fails her promise, and forlorn her cause. 
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The eternal Being, that with parent care 
Form’d and sustains the viewless insect’s frame, 
Taught he in vain the heart to melt in prayer, 
In vain to glow with hope, to sink with shame? 
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Each motive dim is by his glance deseried, 

The sleepless moan, unheard on earth, he hears ; 
He marks each sacrifice to virtuous pride, 

Fle counts aifection’s throbs, compassion’s tears! 
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Revere, thou wedded fair, thyself, thy vow, 
Tho’ brutal wrongs thy { faith, thy fondness wound 5 

The still, small voice within that whispe rs now, 

Shall o’er thy dying pillow rapture sound. 
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Thou man of worth, whom want has bowed and worn, 
But bowed not to the proud oppressor’s will, 

Bear on undaunted—thou for bliss art born, 

Eternity is thine—be virtuous still. 
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Oh! when this alter’d world is lost in gloom, 

When earth to prostrate man no hope can yield, 
Beam on the soul, thou world beyond the tomb, 
By reason promis’d, and by God reveal’d. 
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The Sounp of the Daum. 
[From the same.] 


A Soldier am I, the world over I range, 


Aud would not my lot with a monarch exchange ; 


How welcome a Soldier wherever he roves, 
Attended like Venus, by Mars, and the Loves; 
How dull is the ball, and how cheerless the fair, 
What's a feast, or a frolic, if we are not there: 
Kind, hearty, and gallant, and joyous we come, 
and the world looks alive at the sound of the Drum. 
“ The Soldiers are coming,” the villagers cry, 
All trades are suspended to see us pass by; 

Quick flies the glad sound to the maiden up stairs, 
Ina moment dismiss’d are her broom and her cares ; 
Outstretch’d is her neck, till the Soldiers she sees, 
From her cap the red ribbon plays light in the breeze, 
But lighter her heart plays, as nearer we come, 

And redder her check at the sound of the Drum. 


The veteran half dozing awakes at the news, 
Hobbles out, and our column with triumph reviews ; 


Near his knee, his young grandson, with ecstacy hears 


Of majors, and generals, ‘and fierce brigadiers ; 

Of the marches he took, and the hardships he knew, 
Of the battles he fought, and the foes that he slew; 
To his heart spirits new in wild revelry come, 

And make one rally more at the sound of the Drum. 


Who loves not a soldier—the generous, the brave, 
The heart thatcan feel, andthe arm that can save ; 


In peace, the gay friend with the manners that charm, 


The thought ever liberal, the soul ever warm ; 

In his mind nothing selfish or pitiful known, 

Tis atemple, which honour can enter alone ; 

No titles I boast, yet wherever I come, 

I can always feel proud at the sound of the Drum. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1803, 


Sees 


CHAPTER T. 
BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Biblical Criticism; Theological Criticism, Practical, Speculative, 
and Controversial Divinity 5 Sermons, single Sermons. 


\ ITH the Vetus Testamentum 

Gracum of the Clarendon 
Press, as to its cbject and com. 
mencement, our readers have been 
long acquainted ; it sa work which, 
when completed, will do honour to 
the Oxford university ; and be of no 
small benefit, as we trust, to the im- 
portant cause of sacred history, and 
towards an accurate emendation 
of the bible-text. The first volume 
of this elaborate undertaking was 
published in 1798; it has since 
been advancing with slow and cau- 
tious steps—steps slower than we 
could have wished, but a caution 
fairly entitled to commendation; 
and we have now to usher to our 
readers The Book of Daniel, as pre- 
sented to the public in one volume 
folio, during the course of the cur- 
rent year, under the vigilant su- 
perintendince of Dr. Holmes, a 
name well known to the world, and 
weighty m the circle of theological 
critics. Of the whole excent of the 
Jewish Scriptures, canonical or apo- 
eryphal, there is. perhaps no book 
that presents more ditliculties to 
the collater, or that requires in its 
exammation a more enlightened 
judgment or more biblical eru- 


dition. Inf its original it is com. 
posed partly in the Chaldaic, and 
partly in the Hebrew tongue; it 
abounds not only with Greek 
idioms, but with Greek words, a 
language which certainly was un- 
known both to Chaldwa and Pa- 
lestine at the date commonly as- 
signed to its compilation ; and it 
occasionally refers to customs of 
the Babylonian court, contrary 
to what we have much reason to 
believe from prophane writers to 
have existed there at any time. 
From the pressure of these diffe 
culties many erucs have endea- 
voured to free themselves, by sup- 
posing twe Jewish authors of the 
name of Daniel, whose productions 
have been confounded together ; 
the first a contemporary with Je- 
hoiachim, and consequently a pate 
ticipater in the Babylonian capti- 
vity, and the second : corval with 
Judas Maceabaus, and, of course, 
co-existent with the Prolemies. For 
ourselves, however, we sce no Ne 
cessity for Uns wild and heterodox 
conjecture 3 a conjecture indeed that 
destroys half the value of the boo 
as a prophetic delineation of tue 
ture events ; for the adherent 
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thi s last opinion coneeive at the 
same time, that the predic tions ut- 
tered relate primaniy, wt not al- 
together, to the te mpors il resene of 
Jer alk m {rom the tyranny ¢ { Ane 
tiochus bv the prowess of Judas, 
rather than to the advent of the 
Messiass and the establishment of 
his spiritual kingdom. ‘To tis it 
appears sufficient to reconcile ev: TY 
apparent incongruity, to reeal to 
mind th e pecu lt: iT circum: tances 
under which the p! pheci rS and 
visions in question must have been 
first promulgated ; and-the peculiar 
state and disperston of the Jews in 
tires immediately subsequent. «At 
Babylon, where the prophet re- 
sided, there can be no donbr that 
these mp ernatural communications 
were publish ed as soon 2 revealed, 
both in ‘srt and Chaldaiec, in 
the langu; ure of the conqgu ered as 
well asin the lan neruare of the cone 
querors. The langua: ive of the last, 
however, has at all times been found 
totrumph over that of the tirst - 
and hence there can be little que 
stion, On the return of the Jews to 
Jerusalem under Ezra, and espe- 
cially on the vigilant inquest after 
their canonical scriptures tnetituced 
by Neher: th, who twas appoinied 
tirshathah or r: ajah of Palestine by 
Artaxerxes himself, at a distance 
of not less than a century and a 
half from the commencement of 
the Babylonian captivity, that there 
was i gre: udificulty, UW not an ut- 
ter imp osstbility, of obtaining a cor- 
rect and ; mthenticeopy of The Book 
of Daniel in the Hebrew tongue. 
It a: pears probable then, that Ne- 
hemial 1 obtained if in rc nuine He- 
brew as fur as he was abl+, and 
that he filled up the ch isms with 
the Chaldaic, in which it was more 
‘ly 3 1e ad, as b ung oat this 


ry ’ +} . *, . . ° . . 
time the more common lancruage 


Of the Jews inemselves. zknd hence 


we may obvionsly perceive how it 
came to ag thet this aS well aq 
several other books of the Jewish 
Seriptures should be presented to 


us in two intermixed languages. 


"To account tor the mtroduction ot 


the Grecisms that occasionally pre- 
vail in the sacred payes in question, 
and which could not have been the 
immediate production of Daniel 
himself, it 1s oO ly necessary to ree 
collect that upen the subjugation 


of Persia by “Alexander; and tinore 


especially by the estat lishment, on 
the borders of the ie, of the city 
that was oa'led aller his own name, 
the Jews rthe very same reason 
that, a tL cl ‘oquial lanenag > 


they hac relinquished the Hebrew 


for the Chaldaic, now relinquished 
the Chaldaic for the Greeks into 
which la t toneue thes soon n ade 


Vitrious translations of their canoni 
cal books, tor es use of such among 
their own nauion a& hed no o npora 
tunity of learning their original 
Hebrew or Chal- 
dauic now the rerore became COMl- 
mutable with the Greek among the 
more learned of the Jewish sertbes . 
and whenever, in copying the ort. 
ginal text itself, they thought they 
could render a passage cleat ‘er, or 
give it a popular idiom by ex 
changing ga Hy br y term or mode 
of phrasing for a Sunk, they do 
not : cA to have hesitated upon 
the s \Dject. 

Independen tly of these more 
common and national translations 
of the HebrewSeriptures intoGreek, 
there were two that acquired . 
higher and mote deserved cele- 
brity, and wi) rot have de scend led 
Lo the present pr riod. ‘The first ts 


that cenerallvy known by the name 
} 4’ ‘ " ’ 
of the pepntuavgint, puvil hed at 
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Janouare. 


Alexandria, } natey tiie ] ltronaugce 
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brarian in the Alexandrian library, 
and consequently coetaneous with 
the Argoni tics of Apollonius Rho- 
dius: the other was rendered about 
the year of the christian zra 185, 
by ‘Theodotion of Sinope, who was 
at frst a believer in the w ritings of 
both the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
then of the New ‘lestament alone, 
and afterwards of the Old Testa- 
ment without the New: and no- 
thing can more clearly demon- 
strate the observation we have 
made above, that very considerable 
liberties were ~— uly taken 
with the text of the He bret v Itse lf, 
in different reneeiiptions by dit- 
ferent scribes and copyists, than the 
mimerous varitions and discre- 
pancies that occur between these 
two, which constitute the most re- 
nowned of the Greek versions, not 
merely in their relative omission 
or addition of entire chapters, but 
1) points of chronology, and a nar- 
ration of the very same f facts. 

It is these two valuable versions 
then that Dr. Holmes has re-edited 
at the Clarendon Press: that of 
Theodotion is arranged first, and, 
of course, the Alexandrian mter- 
pretation follows. He has cur- 
tailed, and in many cases we thmk 
judiciously, a variety of passages 
contained in both; and generally 
with a view of bring ig them into 
a —— degree of hi irmony with 
each other. ‘Thus we perceive that 
the story of Susanna is amputated 
from the former, and the Song of 
the Three Holy Children trom the 
latter. ‘here are some tew of the 
curtailed verses that we wish had 
been preserved, notwithstanding all 
the learning by which such ex- 
caisiois have been supported. But 
mis a discussion we cannot enter 
mto, having already been betr: iyed 
by the importance of the subject, 


. ! 


nad c) ' of ur. 27 
thee A reni sue to sty it in oA Aik iy and, 


as it appears to us, a more perspi. 
cuous light, into far too extensive 
a detail. We may hereafter re. 
sume it in anctnes form. 

To politica! calamity we were 
lately indebted to Dr. Stoel kK, bish D 
of Killala, for a very excellent new 
translation of Isaiah ; we are sorry 
to add, that to domestic calamity 
we are now indebted to him for x 
new version of ‘The Book of Job ; 
the sublimest poem that ever was 
penned by mortal, of wh atever age, 
country, orreligion. A disease 
of a most excrueiatt ng kind,” says 
this excellent prelate, “ tell ona 
beloved consort, my most faithful 
comp anion through toil and peril 
for the space of twenty-sev envears,” 
It appears to have been from the 
affliction he suffered on this ac- 
count that he engaged in the task 
before us. “ While ! procecded, "a 
says he, “ not her dissolutton only 
swam before my eves; pain, the 
extremity of pain, which I would 
most gladly have bougit off by my 
own suffer: i, drew trom the most 
patient of human creatures ac- 
cents of woe which | hear now, 
and will speak no more of them. 
It was a business of six weeks. ‘The 
last line of this trans! ati was 
tracing while they carried her to 
her grave. ” To say that there 1s 

ereat merit in this version, ts to say 
what it is fairly intitled to ; “ to 
say that it has less merit than the 
learned prelate’s version of Isaiah, 
is, at the same time, to excite a 
SUTPrise, h 10Ws under the circum. 
stances of the case, it ¢ wuld POSstss 
anv merit whatever, or in reality 
could have been engaged in) by 
any reeans. Many of Dr. Stock’s 
renderings are peculiarly happy 
but he has often oiled trom 
standard text unnecessarily, anc « 
times with a manifest di advantage. 
There is also occasionally a quain 
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ness, not to say a vulgarity, in his 
hrasing that cannot be too se- 
verely reprob: ited. We p: irticularly 
obiect to such expressions as the 
following: ch. vi. 10, “Tf would 
even prance in expect: ition that he 
seal not spare.” xiii. 21, * Re- 
move thine hand from over me, 
and thine e/boew, let it nct scare 
me”, xv. 30, And he shall go 
of with a pul of his mouth”. xxvii. 
_« The sons of the splitter tread 


* not ;’— Because he > acknow- 
ledged not the quail in his stomach.” 
In many cases the unnecessary 


supplies and ant hrases of our e- 
stablished lection are co ntinued : 
thus, ch. xl. LL, * IV Aatever is une 
oa the whole heavens 1s at wile ior 

» first member of which propo- 
sition the organ: il affords us no 
authority wn 
and which should rather be ren- 
dered *“ The whole under the 
heavens is mine.” ‘he | arned 
prelate controverts the idea of a 
gencral resurrection being implied 
or referred to in ch. xix. 275; and 
contends that it alludes to a_ be- 
liefon the part of Job of his own 
personal return alone from the 
grave to a period of subsequent 
existence on earth. ‘To this in- 
terprei ution we have stronger ob- 
ject ns than to the former. ‘The 
ces le nm save wants recons sider- 
ing , had we time, we could 
ea iy" show that it is perfectly 
ch ar in it self, and CK Nyruous with 


ithe ’ ¢ — . * sy. ‘ , 
Other paseages in the same poem 


mwas o> ANN 


i: 


’ 
xy 
‘ 


4 
Moone ' ’ 4 
That speak of death as a state of 


Mnal dissolution. We wish much 
| i@ right reverend translator 
had subjomed to his asterisms 
His general reasons for deviating 
from the received text ; for want 
of this v 


> we cannot, im many in- 


stances, follow him or approve of 


the chanve, We would rather also 
that he had printed on the opposite 


side of his version, the Hebrew 
ext, in the manner of his Isaiah, 

instead of the common E ‘nglish 
reading, which is in the han ds of 
every one. He unites with those 
entics who believe the poem to 
have. been c om pt sed | Ong after the 
era of Moses, and seems inclined 
to ascribe itto Evra. He crounds 
his opinion on what he supposes to 
be * allusions to events recorded 
in the five 8) voks of Mases to he 
found in this poem.’”? We have 
carefully followed the passares he 
refers to ; but | to us they appear, 
in every instance, to have no more 
allusion to the five Books of Moses 

th m to the five Epistles of St. Peter 
and St. John. Nevertheless, the 
learning and ingenuity which are 
constantly, and the h: tippy elucida- 
tion sw hich are occasion; lly, dis- 
p! layed in the present translation, 
induce a to hope that this excel- 
lent prelate will continue to toil m 
a field for which he is so ably qua- 
lified ; a field in which “ the har- 
vest truly is great, but the labour- 
ers are few.” 

Among these labourers, but cer- 
tainly in an inferior department, 
though not a less useful one, we 
have to rank Mrs. ‘Trimmer, from 
the P ublication of her Help to 
the Unlearned m the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures.” This, we are 
told, is “ an attempt to explain the 
Bible in a familiar way ;’’—and, 1 
many instances we could quote, 
ve find the way rather too familiar: 
yet the work upon the whole will, 
we have no doubt, be highly use- 
ful ; and there are few persons liv- 
ing who have exerted them: lve 
with more ardour im communicat- 
ing religious instruction, or to 
whom the young, of the present 
day more espe ‘cially, are wi ider obit 
gation than to Mrs, Trimmer. The 


greatest evil we have observed om 
2 casual 
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a casual perusal of the book before 
us is, that the doctrines meant to 
be established are, in many in- 
stances, drawn from inapplicable 
premises; they are often upheld 
by weak props, while others of the 
utmost competency gre at hand ; an 
error quite as considerable in su p- 
porting the structure of a proposi- 
tion as in stpporting that of a 
house. 

Mr. Parker, m his “ Old Vesta- 
ment illustrated,” has given a ses 
ries of lectures to young persons 
which might be more advanta- 
geously perused if he had ob- 
served more order and connexion 
in the extracts he has made from 
prior authors, of which these lee- 
tures almost entirely consist. The 
plan is good, but it has failed in 
its execution. Mr. Nisbett has 
been more successful ina little tract 
on the “ Second Coming” of our 
Saviour “in theClouds of Heaven,” 
in answer to the well known but 
superticial objection of Mr. Gib- 
bon. This tract is ably drawn up 
from a sermon upon the same sub- 
ject preached in 1782, before the 
indges of assize at Matdstone. 
Phe tract should be seriously per- 
used by every person whose mind 
bas been impressed by @ study of 
this partof Mr. Gibbon’s History, 
The antidote we dare venture to 
afiirm will be at least adequate to 


the ba ne. 


Mr. Robinson has entered into 
a defence ot the same kind, but 
upon a much larger scale, in 
his * Christian System unfolded ;” 
which offers us, in three volumes 
8vo. a course of practical essays on 
the principal dectrines and duties 
of Christianity. Mr. Robinson 
makes high pretensions to indepen- 
dence ; “ he has nor,” he informs 
us, * attached himself to any leader, 
however eminent for learning, pitty . 
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or use faln Ness 5 and th: at he does not 
Wish to raise the standard if fa iction, 
or establish any shibboleth, Wha‘. 
ever ap pel ution may be cviven him, 
he will still maintain ' thar he h 
followed no other guide than the jp. 
sptred volume.” In the latter part 
of this declaration, and in some 
degree, perhaps, in the former part, 
there ts more Spl rit than prudence, 
The man who, in the general 
pursuit ot Christ m truth a not 
professediy attached himself to any 
particular chureh or sect mto nich 
the Christian community is divided, 
may fairly; perhaps, adopt such a 
kmd of lan; guage ; wet, the man 
who has avowedly united himself 
to the established church of his 
country ; who is a teacher anda 
vicar in that church, is bound by 
his own act and deed, by his own 
positive conviction and profession, 
to follow the articles of that church 
as his guide, and to yield Aas his 
private judgment to the higher and 
aggregate a uth ority with which 
they come presented to him. Un- 
gracious, however, as our essayist 
t US appears at the starting-post, 
e have little or no contunnacity to 
ings him with in the course 
he has presc ertbed to himself; in 
many parts ot which we have been 
considerably pleased with him, and 
throughout nea es the whole otf 
which we can conscientiously Tes 
commend him as a safe and 2 able 
guide for others. His essays, mm 
their entire number, consist of nines 
ty cight; of these the first two are 
ntroduc tory ; the next eighit de- 
voted to the attribute s of the Deity; 
the cleventh to the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity ; the ensuing, tothe twenty 
third, to the history of man in re 
gard to his creation, his fall, his 
misery, his salvation. The 1 next 
nine are oppropri ited to the § de 
head, the Various cuaracters, ie 
omices 
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offices of our Saviour. Then fol- 
fow eight upon the personality, di. 
sinity, intluences, and operations 
of the Spirit. The ensuing, being 
the fortieth, is On true repentance; 
which introduces the subje ct of 
faith, a subject examined in the next 
ten Jectures, carrying us to the [il- 
eth, Seven lectures are then de- 
voted to the topic of sanctification, 
one to that of Christian obedience, 
one to the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, and one to the witness ot the 
same Divine Spirit. Fifteen lec 
tures succeed, in a regular series, 
upon the doctrines and duties of 
the decalogue, terminated by a 
single lecture on prayer for spe- 
alee race to keep the command- 
ments they enjoin. We then meet 
with eight | lectures on the different 
petitions or members of the Lord’s 
prayer; one on the church of Christ; 
one On public worship; five on the 
two christian sacraments of protes- 
tant churches; one on the resur- 
tection of the body ; and, finally, 
ene ona fiucure and e veriasuing life. 
Pursuing the —. so ably and 
commodic usly cleared a few years 
since by Dr. Paley, Mr. Watson 
has offered us an octavo volume, 
containing @ P opular Evidences of 
Natural Rei ligion and Christianity. 
Yet the author of these parres is not 
acopyist ot Dr. Paley : his argue 
ment 1S frequently of a di itherent 
description, and generally so cone 
trived as to tender it more level 
to the comprehensi sion of the un- 
learned. For this reason he enters 
less minut ely into the various pow- 
ers and taculties of intellectual be- 
ings, and a‘fects to treat with con- 
tempt the study of metaphysics, 
which ) edenomin. ites “the mostun- 
eertain of all studies 3” adding, that 
rt they } ave Bs iven birt] 1 to wranirs 
ling 2 nd endl ss disputation ; and 
that the rave been perverte d by 
mea of 2 sl , and INpemuity Lo 


puzzle, to perplex, and bewilder 
the world.” It was with no small 
surprisé, after such an anathema, 
that we found our author engaging 
in the question, “ Whether the 
planets are peopled with intelli. 
gent bemnes;” and, “* Whether their 
powers of comprehension be supe- 
rior to those of mankind?’ This 
he determines in the affirmative; 
and we naturally expected that his 
next step would have been to have 
followed the example of Mr. Narcs 
as largely as he has that of Dr. 
Paley, and in another Eig Geos, cis 
Mecirzs, to have informed us to 
what extent the inhabitants of the 
Sun and Moon, of Venus and Ju- 
piter, are interested in the divine 
misston of our Saviour to mankind; 
in hw sacrifice upon the cross, and 
his resurrection to eternal lite and 
glory. Upon all these subjects, 
however, our author preserves 2 
commendable silence, as well in 
the second as in the first part of 
his system. Wurth this second part 
we have been upon the whole bet- 
ter pleased than with the first: it 
exhibits, indeed, nothing strikingly 
new ; nor is this to be expected ; 
but the general nature and tend- 
ency of Christianity, the evidences 
in its favour, and the conduct and 
characier of the Messiah are de- 
scribed with a judgment and se- 
riousness well suited to the subject, 
and which cannet ful to make « 
deep impression on the mind ot 
every candid reader. 

« Letters of St. Paul the Apostle, 
written before and after hisConver- 
sion. Translated from the Ger- 
man of the late Rev. John Casper 
Lavater.” Itis 2s ditticult to ase 
sume a eharacter as to assume a 
jace; and M. Lavater, if he be 
the real author or editor of these 
Jeiters, who, from his long atten- 
tion to the science of phystognomy, 


must have known the Jatt i. ouvht 
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alsotohave been acquaintedwith the 
former part of the axiom. The un- 
‘scriminating may be pleased with 
“ome pages of these epistles; but the 
» waio has critically studied the 
p suine writings of St. Paul, or has 
avy carefully perused the Hore 
Vauline of the late Dr. Paley, can 
ro more mistuke these letters for 
originals, notwithstanding the de- 
cluration of the ttle-page, than he 
can mistake the head of queen 
Elizabeth upon a sign post for that 
of George III. merely because the 
painter had called it by the latter 
name at the foot ot his daub. 

« A Guide to Heaven ; seriously 
addressed to all who believe the 
Gospel to be the Word of God. 
By the Rev. C. S. Hawtrey, A.B. 
&e.”? Mr. Hawtrey has been con- 
scientiously, and, we doubt not, 
beneticialiy employed im this little 
compilation. lt is an epitomized 
history of the worthies of Holy 
Writ, arranged in such a manner 
as to incite its respective readers 
to a practice of the different duties 
of morality and religion by the 
examples it thus sets before them. 

“« A brief Treatise on Deah, 
philosophically, morally, and prac- 
tically considered. By Robert Fel- 
lowes, A. M. Oxon.” Bating the 
author’soccasional aberrations trom 
the commonty received doctrines 
of the church, this treatise may 
be perused with advantage and 


pleasure. It. is inscribed to the me- 


mory of 2 late amiable daughter of 


the Duke of Grafton (lady Har- 
riet Fiizroy); but for what precise 
reason we knew not. 

«A few Thouchts on the Crea- 
tion, Generation, Crowth and Evo- 
lution of the human Body and 
Soul: on the spiritual and im- 
mortal Nature of the Soul of Man, 
&c. &c.” We shall only observe that 
this is an anonymous publication ; 
and thatif the author possess any 
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phen of the wisdom of thi: wart? 
€ will never suffer it to he other. 
Wise. [here is more Sinerticial 
jumble of chemistry, metaphec 

6 OF Chemistry, metaphysics 
and divinity in tt, than we have ofter 
met with in the same number of 
pages any where else. 

“The View of Religion,” in 
three parts, lately published by 
Mrs. Hannah Adams, in the Ame. 
rican States, of which the first two 
parts were noticed by us in p. $28 
of our Retrospect for 1802, has 
been naturalized amonz ourselves 
by a re-edition, under the super. 
mtendance of Mr. Andrew Fuller; 
who has enlarged it by a prefatory 
Essay on Truth, that does not, in 
our judgment, add one farthing to 
the mertt of the rest of the work. 

M, Villers’s very excellent “ Es. 
say on the Spirit and Intluence of 
the Reformation of Luther,” has 
now been presented to us in two 
English versions ; and we should 
be tempted to enlarge upon it at2 
greater length perhaps than the 
fair limits of an annual retrospect 
would allow, but that we have al- 
ready noticed it im its original 
French, in Chap. i. of our Foreign 
Literature for last year. Of these 
versions, the one is by Mr. Mil, 
and the other by Mr. Lambert; 
although the latter contains also a 
Life of Luther, not worthy of com 
mendation, and a Preface trans- 
lated from a subsequent work ot 
M.Villers, and which ought to have 
been prefixed to the former. We 
are surprised that neither of these 
translators have thought of adding 
M. Villers’s “ Esquisse de l’His- 
toire de I’Eglise, &c.” « Sketch 
of the History of the Church from 
its Founder to the Reformation; 
a tract of equal merit with that be- 
fore us, and which was afterwards 
drawn up by M. Villers to make 
his history complete. Our readers 
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the reference we have just made to 
our Retrospect of last year. 
The valuable works of arch- 
bishop Leighton we are glad to see 
resented to us In a ne ww edition. 
They now occupy three volumes 
§vo; and are accompanied by Dr. 
Doddridge’s well known Preface, 
and a Lite of the archbishop, drawn 
up by the present editor, the Rev. 
Erasmus Middleton, but not en- 
titled to particular approbation. 
From Mr. Granville Sharp we 
have received an “ Inquiry whether 
the Description of Babylon contain- 
edin the xviiith Chap. of the Re- 
velations, agrees perfectly with 
Rome as a City, acommercial City 


1 


inhabited and visited by Merchants 
and Traders ? and whether it may 
not be applied with Propriety to 
some other opulent and mercantile 
Cities ?? This inquiry is published 
i the form of a letter to an ano- 
nymous friend; and. the author 
decides his questions in the aflirm- 
ative in ceed to Rome We 
cannot enter into the discussion ; 
but could not without astonish- 
rent peruse the accusation, which, 
from such a quarter, is here levelled 
against the late Edmund Burke, 
“who,” we are told, “ was 2 real 
papistical jac tbin, «at the same time 
that he: accused the Enelish pe yple 
of having a any y thousand jacobins 
amongst them, in order to inculeate 
the idea of a necessity tO exercise 


a power beyond the law, and to 
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&  napnenaetes of cert: um Passages 
inthe common English Version of 
the New 2 sore addressed ta 
Granville Sharp, esq.’’ Of the 
origin and progress of this contro- 
versy we have given an account 
in our Retrospect for 1802, Ch. i. 
p- 248, in which the reader wiil 
tind a cursory revi iow of Mr. Sharp’s 

ob ject 3 : ot Mr . Wordsworth’s Six 
Leiiers addressed to him in tts s1 1p- 
port ; and of the “ Six more Let- 
ters” of Gregory Blunt, addressed 
ply to Mir. Words- 
worth, who, since this period, has 


op | i. > on 
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been appointed shaplasn ta his 
friend the present archi shop of 
Canterbury, and ts im possession ad 
still br: dae prospects that he has 
not altogether Jabonréd tn vain. 
The obj ot Mr. Winstanley, in 
respect to Mr. Sharp’s nimatical 
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“some to be d ctive, son tal- 
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glicane, in Opposition to the Cal- 
vinistic polemics, and Mr. Overton 
two pamphlets in support of them; 
the first entitled “ Candid Examt- 
nation of the Vindiciz Ecclesiz 
Anglicane &c.” and the other, 
“ Four Letters tothe Editor of the 
Christian Observer &e 3”? m both 
which the writer appears to wield 
his weapons wiih some degree of 
skill, but with arguments rathe 
plausible than. satisfactory. We 
exceedingly lament that this dis- 
pute should be still conducted with 
so much violence. On the one 
hand Mr. Daubeny ts clearly con- 
victed, both by Mr. Overton and 
the editor of the Christi. in Observer 
(by far the best as well as the most 
candid of .all the controversialists 
that have yet entered the lists), of 
wiiful sophistry, incorrect state- 
ments, and ni'sq juotations; on the 
other hand the cause of real Cal- 
Vinism as connected with the church 
articles seems to be losing ground; 
for itis admitted at length, th: it 
the Calvinistic sense contended for 
by the adherents to this sy stem is 
not the pec uhar and chara Icteristic 
doctrines ot the Genevese reformer 
himself upon the points in ques- 
tion, but a sort of loose and unde- 
finable interpretation of these doc- 
trines by persons w ho have since 
called themselves of the church of 
Calvin. ‘To all these disputants 
we cannot too strenuously recom- 
mend Dr. Lad rence’s most able 
and excellent Bampton Sermons, of 
which an account will be given in 
their due place in the subsequent 
pages of the volume lefore us. 
The Unitarians appear on this oe- 
sion to have ranged themselves 
with the Anti-Calvinists, The 
“tremendous doctrine of Calvin- 
ism,” it seems, was reprobated 
with much severity m a late ser- 
mon preached by Mr. Belsham on 
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the death of Dr. Priestley, ond 
very system asserted to be « a mis 
chievous compound of impiety ay 
idol; ury,. » WwW e cunnot accede ra 
such intemperate Janguage, nog 
to so h: arsh and un use an Opiniog 
of a man, who, wh. itéver may be 
the error of the doctrines he NTO. 
pounded, scems to have been as 
sincere and conscientious in his pro. 
fession of them as any of his op 0s 
nents can p retend to be; in the va. 
rious creeds they have acopied in 
their stead. There are others also, 
it appe: iTS) W ho can no more accede 
to such langu: ive than ourselves, 
and hence we have hada series of 
6 Letterstothe Revd. Mr. Belsham” 
on the subject of his sermon, by Mr. 
John Pye Smith; which Mr, Bel. 
sham has thought proper to answer 
by “ A Vindication” of the pas- 
sages objected to in his sermon, tos 
gether with a defence of Dr. Prest- 
ley’s character and writings. The 
assailant has certainly much reason 
to complain ; but he 1s by no means 
a match for the champion whom 
he has challenged. A good cause 
Is otten ruined for want of good 
management. 

Objecting as we do to the intem- 
perance ot language we have just 
pointed out, we cznnot but object 
still more decisively, and, indeed, 
reprobate in the severest terms a 
polemic pamphiet, also from the 
school of Unitarianism, entitled 
“AicsoewyAvaorasis;O! ,anew Way 
of de crding eld controversies. By 
Basanistes.” ‘This facetious writer, 
it seems, is for making converts (0 
his own creed by the “oper. ation of 
Wit, sarcasm, and ridicule ; ; for 
laughing the world out of the doe- 
trine of the Trini y; and making 
excellent and equat ! sport of the mis 
sions of Moses and of the » Messiah. 
Ridentem dicere VE RUM quid ¥ al 
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choice and absurd im its applica- 
tion. Dicere verum? And does 
he then believe his own. baider- 
dash, when, in order to satirize the 
doctrine of 2 Trimty, he preter ls 
jo prove that the Godlie ad i noe 
even by this mean mmoles? chat 
Moses also, who has even mightier 
claims to an apotheosis than our 
saviour, ought at least equall y to 
be admitted into a p: alee agg ot 
the divine con-substantiality ? and 
that the dispute about a Trinity 
in Unity bemg now worn out, It 
would be conventent to change the 
abject by introducing a new one 
shout a quateraity in un! ity m tts 
ay It this be ¢ruth, it is still 
not a truth to be langhed ats 
and, if even in the opinion of this 
unbridied scofler himself, it be not 
a truth, then has his motto no 
more to do with his subject, than 
his subject has with sense, decency 
and a ood manners. We remem- 
ber to have seen the same point 
laboured, and in the same way (a 
way not new therefore, but o/d and 
stale), in the “Six more Letters 
ot Gregory Blunt to Granville 


4 . . . ** 
oharp, sq. 
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and henee, notwith- 
ng the writer’s new name of 
‘ “eA 
Dasamistes, we can trace him, if 


we mistake not, in spite of his alias, 


CPanel 
bia hGl 


as readily as a felon at the bar of 


ine Baievy can be traced 
iroueh the whole period or hts 


past 1 iqnities, tho a rh skreening 
himself under a do wen ahases at d 
chang s of character. 

he So ety of Friends, whose 
grow ing turn for polemics we have 
long n ticed and pomted cut, and 
whose internal dissolution, from this 
very circumstance, we have ven- 
tured to predict is at hand, still 


continues to exhibit 2 spirit of con- 


. ry* } | ‘ , 
troversy. po the list of the dis- 
a ff hey }/ p. t iP rt now 

i oh  -— 1? ’ 
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bone, of Liverpool, in consequence 
ot the publication of his “ Narra- 
tive of Events which have lately 
taken place in dreland, &c.”? of 
which we gave a short 2ccount in 
p. 295 of our last year’ » Retr spect. 


2 


ale treed 71 with wh thus 
narrative Was written, the severe 
strictures it exercised agampst the 


power assumed both by the general 
and provincial meetings, and the 
numerous instances —— of a 
most extraordinary abuse such 
power, were not likely to scskli 
the writer in the tavour of the 
eiders of this persuasion ; and he 
must have anticipated his fate at 
the time or drawing up his pamph- 
let. He was formally excommue 
nicated in a monthly m — held 
at Manchester, Feb. 28, 1805: and 
we have now to notice oy “ Me. 
moir of the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety called Quakers, belong 

the Monthly Meeting of Hardshiw, 
&c.”? upon the subject of his exe 
pulsion, and the steps that tmme- 
diately led to ii. Every society 
ought to possess a code of laws 
for its moral discipline; bne if 
these laws be of doubttul interpre. 
tation, they wilh be sure to mtros 
duce more harm than gr d; and 
every religt US So tety that pres 
tends to any kind of form hry of 
faith as a  oniali tic ot cone 
fraternity, ought to have that tore 
mulary so clearly expressed that 
there can be no hesitation upon the 
doctrine inculcated. ‘This 1s ate 
tempted, and, perhaps, accomplish. 
ed, with almost as much precision 
as human language wil allow, 
in our own church: vet, uf even 
here, with express ia rticles of faith, 
a direct statute law 
tiously worded, an 
part pwnctrniously defined, ditter- 
ind variations of 
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ally to exist, what may we not ex- 
ect to take place where there is 
» written record of authoritative 
appeal—no statute law ordistinctive 
articles whatever (for we allude 
not now to the sacred writings 
themselves, the common fountain 
from which every Christian sect of 
the most opposite creeds and opi- 
nions deduces its authority); but 
where every meeting, and every 
man, every brother and every sister, 
is left to what may be called the 
common law of the society alone, to 
collect, trom the few scattered vo- 
lumes that record its htstory—vo- 
lumes sometimes leaning to the 
one side and sometimes to the other 
—what may have been the sen- 
timents of the founders and fathers 
of the sect; what is immemorial 
usage of belief and what is not? 
Nothing, as it appears to us, can 
save this religious persuasion from 
utter ruin but a direct and definite 
confession ot tatth, to be decided 
Upon m some common ecumenical 
council for general adinission and 
appeal, or the allowance of a great- 
er laxity in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, than the courts of monthly 
and annual meetings seem at pre- 
sent disposed to concede. Even 
with respect to the doctrine of the 
"Trinity, and various others of equal 
moment that at present agitate the 
diferent persuasions ot theChrisuan 
community, it 1s impossible to as- 
certain to a certainty, what were 
the real opinions of the most emi- 
nent of the quakers in earlier times ; 
ot Penn, Barclay, Fox, and Pen- 
nington, and, consequently, what 
ought to be the opintons-of those 
of the present day.—Various wri- 
ters of their own fellowship have 
of late contended for most of the 
characteristic doctrines of Socinian- 
ism: and we have now to an- 
nounce, from the pea oF Mr. Jona 
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Bevan, jun. “A Dofence of the 
Caristian Doctrines of the Secien 
ot Friends against the Charge of 
Socinianism ;” in which the writer 
aiso glances at other considerations 
resuluing trom the attacks which 
have lately been made on its church 
discipline ; and endeavours to vin. 
dicate the conduct of the monthly 
and annual meetings in many of 
their Jate expostulations and ex. 
clusions. We have already, per, 
haps, entered at too great a length 
into the question : “"e see the de. 
fect, and we have pointed out the 
remedy. Whether this remedy 
will be resorted to we know not; 
but this we do know, that without 
it, the community must continue 
to crumble to pieces tll it totally 
vanish from our view and leave 
not a rack behind” That we 
may not have to return to this sub. 
ject, we shall here state that Mr. 
Bristed, of the Inner Temple, ha: 
published, in the course of the year 
before us, an octavo volume, which 
he entitles, “& The Soetety of Friends 
examined.” ‘This, however, 1s a 
work which rather investigates their 
practical conduct than their spe- 
culative opinions ; their moral go- 
vernment or discipline, than their 
contessions of faith. Of the former, 
our author for the most part ap- 
proves, and in many stances he 
holds up their regulations as lau- 
dable examples of imitation to other 
sects, and even to the leyislature 
itself. 

We shall close this unpleasant 
part of our labours, the living hise 
tory of the different controversies 


.. “y 
of the Christian church, wi) - 


ticing a tract that relates to an 
institution which we trust will ne 
ver excite any controversy whale 
ever ; and that is, “ The First Re- 
port of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.” ‘This Report, 
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highly interesting, and its diffusion 
must add largely, or we are much 
mistaken, to the appended list of 
subscribers and benefactors. The 
society was only instituted in 1804, 
and it appears to have met with 
all the encouragement to which it 
isentitled. It is formed on prin- 
ciples truly evangelical and bene- 
volent: it admits of christians of 
every denomination amongitsmem- 
bers; its sole object being for the 
purpose of distributing the most 
generally approved versions of the 
scriptures, in whatever language 
it may be necessary, without com- 
ment or observation of any kind. It 
appears to have been as much ap- 
proved on the continent as it has ob- 
tained countenance in England; and 
has been imitated, or is about to be 
imitated, in several foreign cities of 
extensive opulence and population. 

The sermons of the year, pub- 
lished in the form of volumes, are 
more numerous than generally tall 
to the lot of an annual list; and 
we add with pleasure, that their 
agerepate value has not often been 
exceeded. 

We shall first notice, as pre- 
eminently entitled to our first at- 
tention, Dr. Lawrence’s “ Sermons 
preached before the University of 
Oxford in the Year 1804, at the 
Lecture founded by J. Bampton, 
M. A. Canon of Salisbury.” These 
discourses are eight in number, 
and collectively constitute “ an at- 
tempt to illustrate those articles of 
the church of England which the 
Calvinists improperly consider as 
calvinistical.” The inquiry could 
not be better timed ; and more pro- 
found research into the real views 
and sentiments of the different re- 
formers of the christian communi- 
ty, and especially into tose of 
Cranmer and his colleagues who 
drew up the first edition of our own 

1805. 
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articles, and of. Parker and his 
associates who drew up the second, 
we have never met with. No cler- 
ryman should be without this vo- 
ume, and especially no clergyman 
who undertakes to engage on ei- 
ther side of the points immediately 
at issue. It contains just that his- 
toric and ecclesiastic learning, that 
judgement and discrimination which 
are desirable; and while the author 
is, and as it appears to us, On s0- 
lid grounds, sufficiently decided in 
his own opinions, he is sufficiently 
candid and liberal to those of others. 
He pays homage both to the ta- 
lents and piety of Calvin, but be- 
lieves him to have been often led 
astray from the simplicity of the 
gospel by his love of hypothesis. 
His own sentiment may be fully 
collected from the following para- 
graph: “ On the whole, therefore, 
the principles upon which our re- 
formation was conducted ought 
not to remain in doubt: they were 
manifestly Lutheran. With these 
the mind of him (Cranmer) to 
whom we are chiefly indebted for 
the salutary measure, was deep] 

impressed ; and in conformity wit 

them was our liturgy drawn up, and 
the first book of our homilies, all 
that were at that time composed.” 
With respect to the articles them. 
selves in théir present edition, he 
observes, in like manner, “ of the 
tendency of these we cannot doubt 
when we learn that, with the ex- 
ception of one obvious topic alone, 
they were not original; that they 
were neither the production of Par- 
ker nor the convocation ; and that 
they were not borrowed from any 
Calvinistical or Zuinglian, but from 
a Lutheran creed.”’ Such we are 


heartily disposed to believe; but 
while we thus perceive that some 
of the most learned of our clergy 
are founding them upon Luthe- 
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ranism, others upon Armenianism, 
others upon Calvinism; and that 
others again, as the present bishop of 
Lincoln, are contending that they 
are derived neither from the one nor 
the other, but from the bible alone, 
directly and immediately ; it sure- 
ly appears high time that the de- 
bate should be settled by the only 
authority that can settle it, a ge- 
neral convocation for this express 
purpose. | 
We advance to a volume of 
“ Sermons on various Subjects, by 
the rev. Joseph Townsend, M. A. 
Rector of Pewsey,” a name. well 
known to the world in various 
branches of literature, and in ‘se- 
vera] of them highly esteemed ; 
and who, we will here premise, is 
about to offer to the public a much 
larger, and a very important work, 
containing observations on the cha- 
racter of Moses as an historian, as a 
Jawgiver, and as a prophet. This 
work, which ts to extend to three 
or four quarto volumes, has occu- 
pied, as the author tells us, twelve 
years of close application and un- 
remitting attention, The first vo- 
lume may be daily expected, and 
wil be devoted to discussions chief- 
ly geologic and philologic, with 
a view of proving the truth of the 
Mosaic narrative of the creation, 
and that all the various tamiltes of 
mankind, together with all the va- 
rious languages in use amongst 
them, are derived from one com- 
mon paternal stock, and one com- 
mon paternal tongue. ‘Lhe ser- 
mons before us are comprised in 
a small octavo; they were com- 
posed more than twenty years 
ago, and were not designed, till 
lately, to be submitted to public 
Wspection anterior to the author’s 
decease. But a belief that they 
may be of service to the world in 
his own day and veneration, in 
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consequence of their being chiefly 
levelled against infidelity, andother 
equally enormous evils of the pre. 
sent times, has induced the vene. 
able preacher to bring them for. 
wards during his own lifetime. 
We can honestly recommend them 
to general perusal, as animated-and 
perspicuous discourses ; and which 
Ind fair to answer the very lauda. 

ble object of their publication. 
Mr. Nares, in a volume consist. 
ing of twelve discourses, has given 
us “A connected and chronological 
View of the Prophecies relating to 
the Christian Church.” These dis. 
courses were preached in Lincoln’s. 
Inn chapel between the years 1800 
and 1804 inclusively, at the lec. 
ture founded by bishop Warbwr. 
ton for the pnrpose of demonstrating 
the truth of revealed religion in 
general, and of the christian in par- 
ticular. Ina path so extensive as 
that selected by the learned arch- 
deacon before us, and occasionally 
so entangled with thorns, and ob- 
scured with darkness, it is scarcely 
to be expected that he can make 
good the whole of his way without 
a single stumble, or deviation from 
the Srect road: yet, he has offer- 
ed many happy illustrations, traced 
many analogies that are worthy of 
admission, and drawn many con- 
clusions that are just and forcible, 
though by no means common oF 
obtrusive. The predictions exa- 
mined are, as well those ot the 
New Testament, uttered by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, as those of 
the old, delivered by the patriarchs 
and prophets. Upon the whole, 
we prefer that part ot the volume 
which ¢s appropriated to a Const 
deration cf the latter, as the most 
studied and the best written of the 
two. Iv includes ten distinct heads, 
—the rejection of the Jews and 
call of the Gentiles; the proche 
Mldulvd 
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mation of the gospel throughout 
the world; the persecution of the 
apostles and their converts; the 
destruction of Jerusalem; the fall 
of Rome and its conversion; the 
rise of Mahomet and the Sara- 
cenic power; the rise and charac- 
ter of Antichrist; the conversion 
of the Jews; the general preva- 
lence of the gospel; and, lastly, 
the universal resurrection and day 
of judgement. 

Fr m the pen of Dr. Monkhouse 
we have received tArce volumes of 
“ Occasional Discourses,” in 8vo, 
con'aining twenty-five sermons ; 
several of which, however, have 
beenalready submitted tothe judge- 
ment of the public, and have been 
favourably received. ‘They are 
almost all of them on public sub- 
jects,—such as fasts, thanksgivings, 
the anniversary of friendly or cha- 
ritable institutions, or the present- 
ation of colours to the royal Wake- 
field volunteers: they are also in- 
dividually prefaced with a dedica- 
tion to some public character, be- 
nefactor or friend of the writer; 
who, to adopt his own language 
on this subject, is anxious to pay 
“awilling tribute of respect and 
admiration to resplendent virtue in 
high places.” These discourses 
are animated and judicious, and, 
we have no doubt, have been ser- 
viceable in promoting the respec- 
tive objects for which they were 
designed. We are also happy to 
learn that the excellent preacher 
himself has not, even in this world, 
filed of his reward ; having been 
Since preferred, if reports tell us 
tury, to the vicarage of the parish 
church in which he has long la- 
boured as an interior minister. 

From the honest and unremite 
ted labours of Mr. Kenrick, la- 
bours, however, trom which he has 


now rested, and the reward of 
which we have no doubt he is now’ 
enjoying in a better world, we have 
received two posthumous volumes 
of * Discourses on various Topics,” 
relating to the doctrines and prac- 
tice of christianity. We say this of 
Mr. Kenrick, because, from all we 
have ever known or heard of him, 
we believe him to have been a con- 
scientious and upright teacher of 
the christian religion, as it appear- 
ed to himself, although upon se- 
veral very important doctrines we 
differ from him tote cela; and we 
are doubtful whether he would 
have thanked us when alive for 
supposing it possible for him to 
have possessed a consciousness, and 
consequently a happiness, of any 
kind, immediately upon his disso- 
lution, or, indeed, through any 
period between this and the general 
resurrection. ‘The style of these 
discourses is defective in taste and 
ornament, there is occasionally an 
illegitimacy of argument in his dis- 
cussion of disputed points, aud the 
passages cited in his favour from 
the sacred scriptures are not al- 
ways interpreted with a due regard 
to the import of their phraseology. 
Yet they evince a liberal heart, anda 
thorough desive to promote the com- 
mon cause of religion and virtue. 
The style evinced in a volume 
of * Discourses chiefly on devé- 
tional Subjects, by the late rev. 
Newcome Cappe,’ (we are sorry 
here also to sce the /ate rev.) is 
far superior in point of correctness 
and animation. Like those of the 
preceding writer, these sermons 
too abound with various opinions to 
which we cannot accede, and many 
of which appear to be deduced 
from a fanciful interpretation or 


misconception of certain passages of 


holy writ. The greater number of 
[2 them, 
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them, however, are upon subjects in 
which every sect of christians has 
an equal and a weighty interest, 
and on these we have dwelt with 
satisfaction and real pleasure: they 
are serious without gloom, ardent 
without enthusiasm, and eloquent 
without affectation. To most of 
them is appended a prayer suitable 
to the occasion, ed they are in- 
troduced by an interesting collec- 
tion of memoirs of the author’s 
life, drawn up by the editor Mr. 
Wellbeloved 

Again we have to notice a vo- 
lume of sermons of another /aie 
labourer in the vineyard of the 
christian church, and we need add 
nothing more to excite the heart- 
felt regret of our readers than to 
subjoin to these sermons the name 
of [Wiliam Gilpin; a name well 
know to every class and character 
of christians in this, as well as in 
many other countries, and, where- 
ever known, highly and most de- 
servedly esteemed, The present 
forms the fourth volume of the 
sermons of this excellent man; the 
greater part of which were preach- 
ed in his own quiet vicarage to his 
own beloved and affectionate con- 
gregation. Here he established a 
school for the instruction of the 
young, chiefly, 1f not altogether, 
at his own expense ; thus liberally 
Ministering to the wants of those 
who had occasion for such assist- 
ance in temporal as well as in spi- 
ritual things ; and it is for the be- 
nefit of this school that the post- 
humous work now before us is 
published by this exemplary preach- 
er’s trustees. ‘l'o say that we wish 
this volume success is unnecessary : 
its own meri®, independently of the 


object tor which it is offered to the 


public, will produce it, we have no 
doubt, an ample and abundant har- 
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vest. ‘The sermons are in number 
twenty-five, exclusively of twen. 
ty-three sketches of sermons as 
hints to be filled up by the younger 
members of the clergy, and es. 
pecially by such as, like the author 
himself through the greater part 
of his life, gre settled in country 
yillages. ‘Those for whose use they 
are designed cannot do better than 
finish them with their own more ex. 
panded thoughts, and deliver them 
trom their own pulpits. 

Dr. Napleton has also published 
another volume of sermons, being 
his second, and has by no means 
suifered the reputation he obtained 
by his iormer volume to diminish 
in its lustre, It is avowedly de. 
signed for the use of colleges, 
schools, and families, and though 
we are ready to admit that dis, 
courses purposely addressed to the 
first or second, are not always the 
best that might be contrived for 
the third, yet in the variety here 
presented to us every classiiication 
may find something appropriate to 
its Own Wants, and m unison with 
its own taste and situation in lite, 
The diction is plain and perspicu 
qiis, and, if not sublime or flowing, 
in no instance degraded or vulgar; 
there is a liberality of heart, and 3 
soundness and sobriety of judgment 
evinced in these sermons, that can 
not fail to captiyate, and, what is 
far more, to improve. They are 
twenty in number, and their Tes 
spective subjects as follow: On stt- 
ting God betore us. On not caring 
for Religion. On Faith. On Protes- 
sion of Faith. On the Miracies ot 
Christ. On Prophecy. On the 
Uses of the Law. ‘The great Ei- 
emplar. On the Sabbath. On 
Religious Knowledge and Practice. 


On exemplary Conduct. On [em- 
On Sickness 
Or 


poral Happiness. 
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On the Resurrection of Christ. 
he Divine Nature hidden. On 
Christian Mourning. Approach 
towards Perfection. And lastly,On 
Consolation. 

From the pen of Mr. Morton a 
second volume of sermons has also 
issued, the language ot which, 
widely different trom that of the 
two last writers, is purposely em. 
blazoned with all the pomp and 
tinsel of what appears to us the 
popular pulpit oratory of the day. 
As such, the vicar of Risely will 
have no want of readers, or at 
least of purchasers; nor, perhaps, 
of admirers: but whether they 
may be of that precise class of 
purchasers, readers, and admirers, 
which would satisty the sober and 
laudable ambition of a preacher of 
real taste and judgment, we will 
not venture to determine. ‘They 
may have their benefit, and we 
trust they will have. ‘The sermons 
are thirty, and chiefly on scriptural 
subjects, 

From Mr. Partridge, vicar of 
Boston, &c. we have received a 
volume of * Sermons altcred and 
adapted to an English Pulpit, from 
French Writers; concerning whic! 
it will be sufficient to say, ‘that he 
has not in our opinion been very 
fortunate in the choice of the wri. 
ters whose werks he has thus freely 
interpreted ; and that although he 
ina consider ‘ably altered such parts 
of them as he has chosen to trans- 
late, he has nué, to continue his 
own language, “ adapt ed them to 
the Englis h pulpit.” In truth, the 
writings of such clergymen as Le- 
cointe, Dubosc, and Cambacere, 


wr wld defy almost every degree of 


pains that could be be stowed for 
this put ‘pose; and we believe that 

Mr. Partridce would find less trou- 
ble to himse lf, and produce more 
Satistaction to the world, in editing 


a volume of his own sermons, than 
in framing into a standard style 
and standard system the sermons 
that we cannot but regret have so 
considerably occupied his atten. 
tion. 

But though we cannot altoge. 
ther approve of such an attempt, 
we have far less to object to it, 
than we have to a volume belore 
us published anonymously, entitled 
“ ‘Twelve Sermons on important 
Subjects—addressed chiefly to the 
middle and lower classes of society 3” 
a volume made up altogether of 
long extracts, pilfered w ithout aca 
knowledgment from writers of our 
own country, and in many instances 
of our own dayand only publish. 
ed anonymously, we suppose, be- 
cause they cannot fairly be ascribed 
to any individual whatever. Volu- 
minous as is our code of ertminal 
law already, it will never be coms 
slete till some specific punishment 
ts allotted to this sort of private 
and closet theft, as well as to the 
more open sorts of theft committed 
in our streets and highways. 

We cannot accuse the rev. J. 
Adams A. M., &c. of the same 
crime in his volume of “ Sermons” 
now before us, because, although 
he too has copied, and with no un- 
sparing hand, from the writings of 
many of our best churcl: divines as 
well of the present day as of antes 
rioy times, he has had the grace to 
acknowledge his obligations, and 
to designat e the divinés to whom 
he is chiefly indebted: but we 
would, nevertheless, just hint to 
him, that in the publication of a 
set of sermons still pretending to 
originality his obligations are some- 
what more num Tous and exten- 
sive, than they o usr 1t to be accord- 
ing to the common principles of 
meum and fuwm. In other regards 


his sermons are entitled to respect ; 
is aud 
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and the subjects of which they more 
professedly treat are the existence 
of the Deity, the immortality of the 
soul, .and the authenticity of the 
bible. “It may not be improper 
to add,” observes Mr. Adams, in 
his introductory remarks, “ that 
there is notin the whole volume 
a single sentiment contrary to the 
doctrines of either church established 
in Great Britain.” We have heard of 
three-church curates, and threeechurch 
preachers; of ministers, we mean, 
who undertake to officiate in these 
respective duties of their profession 
in three different churches upon 
the return of every sabbath: but a 
two-church writer is to us a new 
character, and one that we do not 
recommend to the divines of either 
church as an example to be imitated 
in future. 

From the one church we now 
turn to the ofAcr, and in the “ Ser- 
mons” of sir Henry M. Well- 
wood, bart. possess a pearl of high 
and intrinsic value. ‘They are 
such as become the gravity of the 
venerable preacher’s years, and of 
the cause to which his lite has been 
unceasingly devoted : nor is it of- 
ten that the Edinburgh univer- 
sity or the church of Scotland has 
to boast of productions of this kind 
more seriously entitled to general 
perusal and approbation. The dic- 
tion is,chaste and correct; the ar- 
gument fair and consecutive ; the 
subjects discussed, for the most part, 
of extreme weight and importance ; 
and the mode of address impres- 
sive and convincing. The volume 
comprises thirteen sermons upon 
the tollowing topics: The unequal 
Allotments of Providence: The mi- 
nute Improvement of the Blessings 
of Providence: Self-denial: The 
‘Form of Godliaess : Christian 
Faith and Morality: The Result 
:of good and bad Affections: The 
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Inheritance of a good Man’s Child. 
ren: the Doctrine of Grace: The 
Conduct of Providence to good 
Men: The general Spirit and Ef. 
fects of Christianity: The univer. 
sal Promulgation of Christianity 
(extended through a second ser. 
mon) : Prospects of Futurity ; and 

The Cultivation of Religion. 
With single sermons the year 
has not thronged; and of those it 
actually possesses we have met with 
but few that are entitled to ary 
individual notice. We shall begin 
with an anonymous sermon en- 
titled « Baptismal Faith explained: 
—Preached before the University 
of Cambridve, April 8, 1804.” 
‘The university in question is well 
known to allow a latitude of tenet 
and expression to its students and 
professors, which we should in vain 
expect to meet with in its sister 
seminary. But the sermon before 
us surpasses every thing of this kind 
of which we had any conception. 
Transubstantiation and the Trinity 
coupled together as doctrines, not 
exactly, indeed, of equal absurdity, 
but as exhibitmg an equal kind of 
mystery ; and, consequently, equally 
difficult of comprehension !—“ The 
positive institutions of the chris- 
tian religion,” we are told, “are 
not only few in number, but also 
in their ewhole nature perfectly simpy 
and intellizitle.” A * beliet of the 
pure gospel of Christ consists not in 
believing any other doctrine but that 
of cternal lite by the remission of 
sins, and a resurrection from the 
dead, through the Man Jesus Chrias 
the righteous Saviour and destined 
Lord of mankind. Neiteer ow 
christian privileges nor christian duties 
depend on any other Saito.” That 
such things are, we well know: 
but we were pot altogether pre 
pared to expect that such things 
either arc, or are likely to be © 
LA 
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the very bosom of one of the uni- 
versities of this kingdom. 

We turn to another view of the 
question; and are sorry to add, 
that situated as the church seems to 
be at present, turn to whatever 
view we may, we are still com- 
pelled to witness controversy and 
contradiction. Justification by 
Faith. A Sermon preached at the 
Primary Visitation of the Right 
Rev. Father in God, Henry Wil- 
liam Lord Bishop of Chester, held 
at Richmond in Yorkshire, Aug. 
22, 1804, and published at his 
Lordship’s Request, by John Head- 
lam, A. M. Rector of Wycliffe.” 
This sermon is intended as a touch- 
stone, to determine which is the 
party that may fairly be entitled 
tothe appellation of the True Church 
of England. The preacher of the 
preceding discourse, and the gowns- 
men who heard and approved of 
it, do not appear to have risen in 
the worthy rector’s recollection, or 
most assuredly he would at once 
have marked them down in black 
chalk upon the very first broach- 
ing of their sentiments. But not 
having this party in view, or, per- 
haps, not aware that such a party 
exists, the worthy preacher directs 
the whole of his attention to a par- 
ty of a diametrically opposite de- 
scription, and which, from its far 
superior numbers, and far superior 
means of producing converts, is 
become a much more dangerous 
enemy to what we shall yet ven- 
ture, in conjunction with the au- 
thor before us, to regard as the 
True Church Establishment of this 
country. We have not often seen 
the doctrines of Calvin more com- 
pletely ascertained to have no part 
or lot in our established articles 
than in the sermon before us ; ‘nor 
the train of reasoning, if reason- 
ing it may be called, of the evan- 


gelical sect upon this subject more 
clearly convicted of confusion, per- 
plexity and error, We have not 
yet heard that this discourse has 
been replied to, but we have no 
doubt that we shall be called upon 
to notice some reply or other in 
our next year’s Retfospect. 

In a sermon preached by Dr. 
Butler, at St. Chad's, Shrewsbury, 
at the triennial institution of the 
bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
we may, in some measure, be said 
to have a third view of the subject 
presented to us. ‘The point here 
discussed is, “the use and abuse 
of reason in matters of faith ;” and 
the general result of the inquiry 
is, that upon the chief doctrines 
that occupy the pages of the two 
preceding sermons, such as those 
of the ‘l’rinity, of election and ree 
probation, reason has little or no- 
thing to do; and all kinds of dis- 
cussion are censurable. Is th 
preacher aware that by such a con- 
clusion he is reprobating the pro- 
ceedings of many of the most im- 
portant ecumenical councils of the 
christian church, which were all 
founded on subtile and minute re- 
serch ? Is he aware that he 1s sub. 
mitting the only authority appealed 
to by Cranmer and his fellow coms 

ilers of the articles of our esta- 
blished faith, who did not venture 
to introduce into them even the 
most indisputab'e of their doctrines 
till after they had satisfied them- 
selves of their truth and of their 
deducibility from the sacred scrip- 
tures by profound and serious res 
search, and the fullest exercise of 
their reason in the course of such 
research ? 

To prove that such examination 
and discussion is not only allow- 
able, but absolutely and imperas 
tively necessary, we shall take the 
liberty of calling Mr. Butler’s ate 
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tention to the very next sermon in 
the list before us; delivered, as 
the title-page informs us, by Mr. 
Belsham, at the Unitarian chapel, 
Essex street, March 31, 1805, upon 
the “ Progress of Error concern- 
ing the Person of Christ.” This 
author, like the three preceding, 
takes, or at least pretends to take, 
the Bible as the foundation of his 
faith: but he denies, and, in lan- 
uage not always the most respect- 
Ful or becoming—could he even 
establish his beloved positions—that 
the Bible, in any part of it, con- 
tains any such doctrines as those 
of election, and reprobation, of a- 
tonement, or of a Trinity. How 
will Mr. Butler support his own 
opinion upon these important sub- 
jects to the world at large, other- 
wise than by an appeal to the same 
ure and veritable pages? How, 
in the prosecution of such an ap- 
peal, will he avoid that exercise of 
his reason which he so unwisely 
censures ? and establish the truth 
of his own creed without discus- 
sion? The Bible is given us to 
reason upon, even in the most mys- 
terious articles of our holy pro- 
fession ; for in not one of them is 
there any thing repugnant to reason, 
though there may be much too 
ublime for its comprehension, and 
it is the legitimate object of reason 
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te ascertain that there is nothin 
ees and the clergyman or 
the layman, who, from timidity 
of heart, renounces all right toa 
critical examination of the Bible, 
whether in its text, in its history, 
or in its doctrines, nay, who does 
not openly contend for, and ex. 
ercise this right to its utmost ex. 
tent, or so far as he is able to ap. 
ply it legitimately, gives to every 
class, both of separatists and en. 
thusiasts, the most important ad. 
vantage they can possess. 

The political sermons that have 
occurred to us have not been nn- 
merous, nor peculiarly character. 
istic in any way. Those which 
have reached us, of chief merit, 
are “ A Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, at St. 
Mary’s, on Monday, Nov. 5, 1804, 
by the Rev. Henry Phillpots, M. A. 
&e.”” Dr. Hall’s, preached be. 
fore the house of commons, Feb. 
20, 1805, being the day appointed 
for a general fast; Mr. Spencer 
Madan’s, preached in St. Philip’s 
church, Birmingham ; Mr. Poul. 
ter’s, at the abbey church, Bath, 
both on the same day and ocea- 
sion; and Mr. Bulmer’s, preached 
before the Wainfleet corps of vo- 
lunteer infantry, in the town ot 
this name in Lincolnshire. 
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cold water in several of the most 
fital diseases which “ flesh is heir 
to.”’ Hence we have received from 
Dr. Stock a thin octavo volume of 
« Medical Collections on the Er- 
fects of Cold as a Remedy in 
certain Diseases; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing an Account 
of some Experiments made with 
a View to ascertain the Effects 
of Cold Water upon the Pulse ;” 
—from the late lamented Dr. 
Currie a new edition of his “ Me- 
dical Reports on the Effects of 
Water Cold and Warm as a Re- 
medy in Fever and other Diseases, 
whether applied to the Surface 
of the Body or used internally,” 
containing an additional chapter of 
highly interesting and important 
matter : together with three or 
four publications upon the bene- 
ficial or injurious employment of 
cold water in the case of gout alone, 
by Dr. Kinglake, Mr. Parkinson 
and Mr. Hunt. In the course of 
the i inquiries pursued by these va- 
rious writers m: iny questions are 
proposed, many objections started, 
and many Teplies subjoined; which, 
however ingenious and worthy of 
minute consideration, we feel our- 
selves incapable of entering into. 
Upon the who le, it appears indu- 
bit able, that in all cases of fever 
inclinin g toa putrid or typhus type, 
and in mo st cases of gout, both the 
affusion of cold water and the cold 
bath,—in the first instance employ- 
ed generally, and in the second 
loc: ly alone, are sure of producing 
the most essential benefit. To the 
question proposed by Dr. Stock, a 
disciple of the srumonia n school, 
Whether cold be a stimulus or a se- 
dative:—we have no hesitation to 
reply, by as scribing g& to it the former 
character, diametric ally as we ope 
_ se_hereby ihe opinion - is his 
chicf object to support. We go o still 


further, and are prepared to prove, 
had we time, that col tis as much 
a stimulus as heat; that their ope- 

rations upon the ! aly: ire alike; and 
that theextremeot bot: par te ‘los 
If we be told that no comparison 
can be drawn between that which 
is a distinct body sui gener , and 
that which is merely a privation of 
such body, our reply for the pr- 
sent is, that it must be first ascer- 
tained whether heat or caloric be 
more of a substance than cold: | 

must be first proved whether the 
frigorific rays of the atm oephere, 

contended tor by Dr. He siger 
and several other phil sop] ers of 
the present day, be or be nor the 

ellluvia of a posit ive existence; and 
whether Dr. Irvine, count Rum- 
ford, and Mr. protessor Davy, be 
erroneous in receiving the opimon 
of several earlier sages, and evther 
doubting, « or perempiorily denying 


’ os 

the existence of any such substance 
° 1 

“as ge er elementary heat? as 


also what are the relative changes 
produced, by the appiteation of 
cold, in what may be tilled the 
ta of the 


gasseous ingesta and epe 

skin? whether in consequence heres 
of it continue to neagi an equal 
quantity of nitroven end oxygen, 
and to part with an equal quantity 
of carbon? and, if tl phe appli 
cation be in the form « ¢ cold water, 
whether also another assertion ad- 
vanced by several modern ehemists 
be founded in truth; namely, that 
water is continunily decomposing 
the moment it touches the living 
cuticle of eith er animals or vege- 
tables ? and what may be the re- 
sult of such decomposition These 
are questions which have never yet 
been exal mined, nor, as we knew 
of, propounded for ¢ “amas tion : 
but they. are questions of con- 
sidera portance upon the sub- 
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tisfactory progress be made in it 
till they are answered. ‘The ob- 
jections urged by Dt. Stock a- 
ange regarding cold as a stimu- 
us, in no instance fairly apply; 
and the increased slowness in- 
troduced hereby into the pulse 
must completely make against him 
instead of advancing his cause. 
Rapidity, not retardation, of the 
pulse is the peculiar characteristic 
of weakened action; and in pro- 
portion to the increase of the weak- 
ness will be also that of the rapidity 
itself. 

Upon the principle that cold is 
a stimulative, we can easily account 
for all the changes and all the ad- 
vantages it produces in the different 
diseases in which it has been em- 
ployed, but upon no other princi- 
le whatever. In typhous fevers, 
andothersof a typhous tendency, we 
see with Dr. Currie, the propriety of 
applying cold water without spar- 
ing. We want increased action in 
the larger sanguiferous vessels, oc- 
cupying the centre of the system, 
and we also want increased action 
in the vessels serving to the pro- 
duction, or, if the readers please, 
the secretion of sensorial power ; and 
we must sacrifice the remaining 
strength of the capillaries to this 
important acquisition. By the spas- 
modic collapse produced, through 
the affusron of frigid fluids, on the 
latter, the blood is driven in greater 
force and quantity towards the 
heart; the lungs inhale a larger 
proportion of vital principle from 
the atmosphere, and part at the 
same time with 2 larger portion 
of excrementitious carbon, and we 
obtain the very point we = are 
aiming at: we obtain the same 
stimulative effects, although by a 
ditferent routine, by cold, which 
the most sanguine practi reould 
desire to be produced by cordials 
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or any other sort of stimulus, 
whether applied externally or ins 
ternally ; and we obtain them ina 
much more efficacious, and less 
debilitating manner than we could 
do by employing the former alone. 
We are 6a. be to find, from 
the present edition of Dr. Currie’s 
Reports, that this salutary mode 
of practice was never once had re. 
course to in the late Gibraltar fe. 
ver. We are also pleased to find 
this very expert and judicious prac. 
titioner enter his protest agains 
the absurd and dangerous doc. 
trine, that the species of fever here 
referred to is altogether destitute 
of contagion ; and, consequently, 
that no means are necessary to pre- 
vent its propagation, 

Upon the principle of its stimu 
lating effects we can also account 
for the frequent, we may say the 


general advantage of the local ap- 


plication of cold water in cases of 
gout. Dr. Kinglake has excited 
a strong and highly impolitic pres 
judice against the practice he has 
endeavoured to enforce, by the vio- 
lence and acrimony of his lan- 
guage: yet the facts remain the 
same ; and his opponents, Dr. Ha- 
worth, Mr. Edlin, Mr. Parkinson, 
and Mr. Hunt, in many instances, 
indirectly and unintentionally fa- 
vour the practice which it is their 
avowed object to discommend 
Mr, Parkinson admits that he has 
actually derived in his own person, 
upon a trial of cold water, all the 
success which Dr. Kinglake has 
pretended to ascribe to it, but he 
1s apprehensive of injurious eifects 
in some subsequent period: yets 
certainly nothing can be more tloe 
gical or unphilosophical unin t 
forbear a recourse to a positive 
remedy for an actual evil, from a 
mere suspicion of its being follow- 
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evil, in some future and indefinite 
period of time! As to the other 
entlemen, they have only offered 
in conjunction two isolated cases 
of fatal effects consecutive upon 
the plan of cold immersion:, of 
which to, only one has fairly been 
submitted to the observation of any 
of them; the other being a case 
of mere hearsay, and, consequently, 
to which no credit can be attached. 
For, Mr. Hunt does not pretend to 
arelation of any injurious case that 
has occurred in his own practice, 
but merely to these two isolated 
and antecedent cases narrated by 
Mr. Edlin, and to only one of 
which himself and Dr. Haworth 
were personally privy. So far, 
therefore, Dr. Kinglake has a ma- 
nifest advantage in his ** Reply” to 
Mr. Edlin, yet so far, and no far- 
ther: for, in his peremptory denial 
of the existence of repelied or re- 
trocedent gout, he is by no means 
borne out by any observations he 
has advanced; while in his méde 
of accounting for the fatality of 
the case chietly depended upon by 
Mr. Edlin, he is insufferably vague 
and inconclusive; and the style 
he has chosen to adopt, or rather 
tO continue, 1S in a manner we 
are not often called upon to wit- 
ness, flippant, supercilious, and a- 
busive. Gout, if we mistake not, 
may, in few words, be regarded 
as local inflammation produced by 
a general or constitutional cause : 
by the application of cold water, 
asin other kinds of local inflam- 
mation, a new action is produced 
in the system—a spasmodic col- 
lapse of the mouths of the capil- 
laries of the part affected, and a 
diffused transfer of the surplus of 
sensorial action throughout the 
frame at large: by this transfer, 
as by other transfers in cases of 
@ther kinds of inflammatioa, the 
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part at first affected recovers its 
tone, and a different and more dif- 
fused outlet is obtained tor the ex- 
haustion of the morbid cause. In 
certain constitutions, however, there 
exists a peculiar facility of sym- 
pathy between one organ and an- 
other, and especially between the 
stomach and the extremities; and 
in such cases the transfer of in- 
flammation from the foot or hand, 
in consequence of the use of cold 
water, will not be equally diffused 
over the sanguiferous system at 
large, and, consequently, so di- 
vided as to be rendered no longer 
incommodious to sustain, but con- 
centred in the sympathizing or- 
gan alone, as, tor example, the 
stomach ; which, by the violence 
of its first attack, or incipient stt 
mulus, may be suddenly, and so 
totally exhausted of its whole por- 
tion of sensorial power, like a limb 
struck by lightning, or exposed to 
the shock of a large Leyden jar, 
as to render it doubtful whether 
even the most stimulating cordials 
will be able to recover it to a state 
of healthy re-action. Retrocedent 
gout is therefore nothing but com- 
mon gout existing ina system, se- 
veral of whose distant organs pos- 
sess a peculiar disposition to syme 
pathize with each other in the 
event of morbid affection. 

As to the immediate cause of 
the gouty diathesis, we freely cone 
fess our total ipnorance. Mr. Park- 
hurst ascribes it’ to a peculiar a- 
cidity approaching the nature of 
the lithic acid, in consequence of 
the existence of this acid combined 
wh soda being now ascertained to 
constitute the concretions which are 
often found in the joints of gouty 
persons: and he is also for de- 


ducing the lithic acid from that 
acid which it is well known exists 
at times in the stomach itself, and 
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which he chooses to denominate 
the gasric. In consequence of all 
which he strongly recommends, as 
a preventive cure for the disease, the 
habitual use of alkalis, either fixed 
or volatile; and offers cases and 
observations to establish the truth 
of his doctrine. These cases and 
observations, however, do not, to 
ts, prove altogether satisfactory ; 
and he has by no means established 
his theory. In the first place, there 
is NO more reason for supposing 
the lithic or uric acid to be derived 
immediately from the stomach than 
the acid of fat, or of phosphorus, 
than the tron which ts found in the 
blood, or the sulfur that is de. 
tected in the brain. Next, if all 
or any of these substances were 
derived immediately from the sto- 
mach, we should necessarily trace 
them in the chyle, in which neither 
iron nor sulfur, nor acid of any 
kind, excepting, perhaps, the ox- 
alic in conseqttence of its sugar, 
can ever be obtained by any pro- 
cess. Again, it does not appear 
that the secerning arteries of the 
jomts are, tn their natural and 
healthy state, capable of producing 
either soda or lithic acid; and that 
hence the production of both, like 


that of the occasional secretion of 


pus instead of mucus, must result, 
not from what is possessed by the 
stomach, but from a local and 
morbid action of these secretory 
vessels themselves, sind, lastly, as 
the gouty concretions evince a dis- 
eased production of soda or mine- 
ral alkali as well as of acid, our 
author has the same reason for 
ascribing the gout to alkalis taken 
into the stomuc h as he has to acids 4 
and, consequently, to invert the 
mode ot cure he has recommended, 
and advise the use of acids to cor- 
rect the production of super!luous 
alkali, instead of the use of al- 
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kalis to correct that of superfluons 
acids, 

The next point to which our at. 
tention has been largely excited in 
the course of the year we are de. 
scribing is, the still warmly, and 
we may say violently, agitated 
question concerning the vaccina, 
or cow-pox. Into this subject, how. 
ever, we entered so much at large 
in our last Retrospect, that we shall 
have little more to do at present 
than to recapitulate the differen 
tracts that have successively appear- 
ed either in its favour or against 
it. In the second class we have te 
rank the name of Dr. Moseley, 
who, in his * Treatise on the Lues 
Bovilla or Cow-pox,”’ is admitted 
to stand forth as captain-general on 
the occasion; Dr. Squirrell, who 
in the titlespage of his * Observa. 
tions’? informs us he was “ for. 
merly resident apothecary at the 
Small-pox imoculation hospital,” 
and at whose publication we gave 
2 glance in our last volume ; Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Lipscomb, from 
the second of whom we have re- 
ceived two pamphlets within the 
course of our present lucubrations. 
In support of the practice we ltave 
to notice Mr. Schoo!bred’s “ Re. 
port of the Progress of Vaccina- 
tion m Bengal ~e at. Labatt’s 
«“ Address to the Medical Practt- 
tioners of Ireland ;” the Report 
of the Medical Commiitce on the 
Cases of supp? ‘d Smail-Pox arcer 
Vaccination, which occurred m I ul- 
wood’s Rents, Holborn 150%; 
Mr. Ring’s « Answer to Dr. Mose 
lev 3? and Mr. Merriman’s “ Ob- 
servations on some late Attempts (0 
depreciate the Value and Eiheacy 
of Vaccine Inoculation.” So mucs 
has antecedently been written of 
this subject, that it was no! r - 
expected that much matte: @ rea 
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ward on either side; and upon 
the whole, we tind this to be the 
actual fact. Cases of small-pox 
have occasionally occurred after the 
mostfairand uyobdjectionable modes 
of vaccination, aud the cause of 
such recurrence remains to this mo- 
ment unaccounted for. We learn 
fr Mr. Schoolbred’s Report, 
that the vaccine prevention has been 
received with the utmost encourage- 
ment by the government at Ben- 
gal, and that it had been employed 
to such an extent that not less than 
11,000 had been vaccinated, in the 
year 1803 alone; while, on the con- 
trary, we learn from Dr. Labatt, 
that the practice is stil] little known 
or enforced in Ireland, and _ that 
various mistakes have occurred in 
attempting to introduce it. All 
beyond this that we have been able 
to collect from the vaccine contro- 
versy for the year is, on both-sides 
broad assertion, acrimonious lan- 
guage, attempts at wit and humour, 
sometimes successtul, and some- 
times the reverse, and inapplicable 
or fallacious reasoning. ‘The op- 
posers of the cow-pox seem to a 
mani nclined to deny that the small- 
pox itself has in any instance oc- 
curred ¢wice: the defenders, on the 
contrary, maintain as unanimously 
that the repetition of small-pox af- 
ter small-pox has occurred at least 
as often as that of small-pox after 
cow-pox. While we deny most 
peremptorily the former assertion 
we have many doubts as to the lat- 
ter: be this, however, as it may, 
We are sure that the reasoning does 
not apply on either side. ‘The an- 
ti-vaccinists pretend to lament the 
new and dreadful hosts of diseases 
that are likely to be introduced into 
the world by the fashionable prac- 


tice, in the course of which one ot 


1 -_ . . 
them goes so far as to atlirm the 
small-pox to be “ an improvement 


to the health and constitution ;” 
while the advocates for vaccination 
ascribe the most sintster motives 
to their opponents; extol the ac. 
tual interference in its behalf of the 
British government in India, the 
intended interference of the French 
government over the whole French 
empire ; and most unwisely re- 
commend the same kind of com. 
pulsory measures to our own ad 
ministration at home. Why the 
medical committee who examined 
the cases of small-pox after cow 
pox m Fulwood’s Rents should 
denominate these “ cases of supe 
posed small-pox,”’ we are at a loss 
to understand. Cases of actual and 
unquestionable small-pox they were 
admitied to be by themselves : and 
to retai such a term after such 
an admission, discovers a reluctance 
in the act of making the admission 
that we should not have expected 
from a body who, in other respects, 
have evinced a candour that does 
credit to their examination. 

In the important branch of gre- 
neral therapeutics we have received 
several truly valuable and origi- 
nal works. Of these the first we 
shall notice is Dr. Haygarth’s 
Part I. of his “ Clinical History 
of Diseases,’’ merely extending to 
the acute rheumatism and nodo- 
sity of the joints. Upon the latter 
subject he leaves us doubtful, and 
in truth does not affect to be other- 
wise himself: but upon the former 
he is clear, decided, and impor- 
taunt; and the extensive and un- 
equivocal advantages which he 
proves to be derivable from the use 
of Peruvian bark in cases of acute 
rheumatism, can leave no practis 
tioner any longer at a loss how to 
act if he have ever studicd the 
book and the cases before usx—We 
next notice, with real pleasure, 
“ Observations on the Uulity and 
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Administration of purgative Me- 
dicines in several Diseases,” by 
Dr. James Hamilton of the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh. The dis- 
eases to which these observations 
peculiarly apply are Typhus, Scar- 
Jatina, Marasmus, Chorea,Chlorosis, 
and Hametemesis: in all which, 
however contrary to the established 
practice of the present day, this ve- 
teran practitioner has employed the 
above class of medicines both co- 
piously and perseveringly, with 
wonderful success. We cannot enter 
upon the subject; but we cannot 
avoid commending the frankness 
with which he has disclosed himself, 
and the industry with which he 
has noted down the numerous cases 
that have occurred to him. 

The “ Memoirs of the Medical 
Society of London,” of which the 
sixth volume is now published, 
contain several therapeutic articles 
of some consequence, though its 
range embraces other branches of 
the medical and chirurgical art as 
well, of winch many are entitled 
to attention. Upon the whole, the 
society appears to support its usucl 
credit; but it has admitted some 
trifing papers into its present vo- 
lume, and has allotted by far too 
Jaixe a space of it to opinions of 
its corresponding members in an- 
swer to questions suggested to 
them by the society itself in regard 
to the influenza of 1803. Dr. 
Duncan’s “ Annals of Medicine 
for 1803-4” exhibit with his usual 
accuritcy, a concise view of the 
Jatest and most important discove- 
ries in medicine and medical phi- 
losophy since the publication of 
his last volume. We are sorry to 
find that with this volume the pe- 
riodieal labours of the elder Dr. 
Duncan are to close. Dr. Lambe 
has published a “ Medical . and 
Expermmental Enquiry into the 
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Origin, Symptoms, and Cure, of 
constitutional Diseases, particalar. 
ly Serophula, Consumption, Can. 
cer, and Gout.”” These are strange. 
ly conceived to flow in every ins 
stance from mineral and poisonous 
Impregnations of the water com. 
monly made use of in our diet - in 
conseqrence of which the writer sy. 
perficially supposes that he has de. 
tected a certain cure for all of them 
inthe habitualemploymentof distil]. 
ed water instead of spring or river, 
The board of heaith at Manchester 
has published an account of its 
“ Proceedings” in the establish. 
ment of its fever wards; and the 
success Which has atcompanied so 
laudable a plan renders it highly 
worthy of introduction into other 
large and populcus towns. Dr. 
Jackson’s “ System of Arrange. 
ment and Discipline for the Me. 
dical Departments of Armies,” 
contains many valuable observa- 
tions, and sufficiently evinces that 
our late expeditions to Ecypt and 
the West Indies were possessed of 
a medical staff unnecessarily nu- 
merous and expensive to govern- 
ment. Dr. Buchan has published 
a useful tract of “ Practical Obser- 
vations conecrning Sea. Bathing ;” 
and Dr. Haty a volume of * Ob- 
servations on the Simple Dysen- 
tery, and its Combinations, &e.” 
in which he supposes that simple 
dysentery is never contagious, and 
that it is only in consequence of its 
connection with fever of a typhus 
or other type that it will be found 
capable of producing infection; m 
which case, however, it should be 
the fever alone in its own simple 
state also, and not the dysentery 
that ought to be communicated. 
To these we have to add “ The 
Modern Practice of Physte: by 
Edw. Goodman Clarke, M. D. 
a work too contracted for the pro 
fessiONaly 
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fessional, and too technical for the 

neral reader; and Dr. Kerby’s 
« Tables of the Materia Medica,”’ 
drawn up in a systematic arrange- 
ment from the dispensatories of the 
colleges of London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, with some useful re- 
marks upon the different articles, 
and a variety of original formule. 

Dr. Carmichael Smyth has re- 
asserted his claim to the earliest 
introduction of the nitrous acid, as 
a fumigating substance in cases of 
contagious fever, in aletter to Mr. 
Wilberforce, in answer to the re- 
marks lately advanced upon this 
subject by Dr. J. Johnstone. To 
this Dr. J. Johnstone has added 
a rejoinder, in which he again ad- 
verts to the common employment 
of the vapour of the muriatic acid, 
both by his father and the French 
chemists, anterior to the recom- 
mendation of any such vapour by 
Dr. Smyth; and, in conjunction 
with the testimony of M. Morveau, 
renders it doubtful whether, when 
properly and cautiously perform- 
ed, the muriatic fumigation may 
not be as little troublesome to the 
patient’s respiration as the nitrous. 
The dispute is still undecided, and 
we cannot engage in it. Tor our- 
selves, we have uniformly preferred 
the nitrous acid. 

The department of surgery and 
anatomy has offered but little in- 
deed in their repective pursuits. 
Mr. Samuel Cooper, in an inge- 
nious treatise on the cataract, has 
supported the older practice of 
couching or depression to the more 
modern of extraction, as the pre- 
ferable on various accounts; and 
he is countenanced in this opinion 
by the concurrent remarks of se- 
veral of our most able operators, 
both foreign and domestic. Mr. 
Whately has published what he 
galls “4 Case of Two extraordinary 


Polypi” (but which he:ought to 
have called 7'wo extraordinary Cases 
of Polypi) “removed from the 
Nose, the one by excision with a 
New Instrument, the other by im- 
proved Forceps ;” by which we should 
be induced to suppose that the last 
was not a mew instrument, or, per- 
haps, not an instrument aéf all. 
Notwithstanding, however, the in- 
accuracy of the title-page, the 
pamphlet is well worth the atten- 
tion of the practical surgeon, as 
containing instructions which may 
be useful to him in a troublesome 
operation. Dr. Jones, in a treatise 
on divided arteries, has examined 
with considerable attention the na- 
tural progess which takes place 
upon such an event, and has point- 
ed out the means by which a cut 
or injured artery may be most ef- 
fectually secured and obliterated. 
Mr. Luxmore has published “« A 
Manual of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology” for the use of students. 

Ss an anatomical vade-mecum it 
will be found useful—the physiolo- 

ical pretensions of it we have not 
os able to perceive. 

In the comprehensive branch, 
indeed, of general physiology and 
natural history, the publications 
of the year have been but few in 
number. We have the apperrance 
of another volume of Dr. Shaw’s 
General Zoology, which evinces 
the same accuracy, and conside- 

bly more spirit than the last. 

afesssor Willdenow’s “ Principles 
of Botany and Physiology,” al- 
ready noticed by us in their ori- 
ginal German text, have received 
an anonymous English translation, 
but strangely incorrect, both in 
point of grammar and idiomatic 
construction. It must, neverthe- 
less, be a useful book to the English 
reader, till a better version shall 
supply its place. The arrange- 
ment 
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ment of Willdenow is highly praise- 
worthy: his vegetable nosology, 
if we may so denominate it, is the 
most classical, and, upon the whole, 
we believe, the most accurate of 
any treatise on the diseases of 
lants which we yet possess; but 
bis chronological and geographical 
history of them, comprising the in- 
fluence of climate upon vegetation, 
he changes which they may per- 
haps have suffered during the va- 
rious revolutions the earth has sus- 
tained, their migrations and dis- 
semination over the globe, and 
the means adopted by nature for 
their preservation, overloaded with 
ingenious conjectures, ts the weak- 
est and least valuable part of the 
work: it abounds with hypo- 
thesis, and is for ever mistaking 
fancy for fact. Dr. Scrimshire, 
in two volumes mn twelves, has of- 
fered * A Series of [issays intro- 
ductory to the Study ot Natural 
History ;” which, as an elemen- 
tary book, may be perused both 
with pleasure and profit. It pos- 
sesses, Moreover, the advantage of 
a devotional cast of character, 

mething like that of Derham 
or Bonnet, naturally exhibiiing it- 
self aud never tmpertinently ob- 
truded; and which, while ic in- 
structs the young physiologist in 
the wisdom and beauty of the ani- 
mal and vegetable world, is inces- 
santiy leading him “ through na- 
ture up to Nature’s God.” We 
are also under considerable oblig® 
tions to an anonymons writer for 
an octavo volume of “ Tracts re- 
lative to Botany, translated from 
diferent Languages.” These tracts 
are ten in number, and many of 
them not only valuable in them. 
seives, but peculiarly so as bemg 
for the most part beyond the reach 
of the mere Erglish reader in any 
others form. The language chiefly 
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had recourse to is the German, 
which has furnished the translator 
with articles from Hedwig, Link 
Berkhausen, Willdenow, and Ehr. 
hart. Independently of which, 
however, he has consulted the Por. 
tuguese for a paper on aloes-wood, 
or + pape by Loureiro; th 

Swedish for two on the genera of 
the orchidez by Swartz; the Spa- 
nish for an account of the ule-tree 
(Castilla elastica }as well as of other 
trees producing the clastic gum, by 
Vicente de Cervantes; and the 
French for observations on the 
plant called erica dabecia, by 
Jussieu. Two “ Botanist’s Guides,” 
moreover, and each of them of 
considerable merit, have made their 
appearance, either in whole or in 
part, in the course of the period 
before us; the one is a “ Guide 
through England and Wales,” by 
Mr. Dawson Turner, a name al- 
ready well known to every lover 
of Natural History ; and Mr. L. 
W. Dillwyn, who promises, from 
the attention he has long paid to 
this science, from a valuable and 
elegant synopsis of British conter- 
vz, on which he has been for some 
time engaged, and lastly, trom the 
share he has taken in the two vo- 
lumes of the work before us, to 
be an able and equal colleague with 
Mr. Turner,—par nobile fratrum. 
The other is more circumscribed 
in its field, but, when completed, 
will be far more detailed in its de- 
lineations. It limits its range to 
the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham. The first volume 
only of this work is yet presente 

to the public, and in the title-page 
it is presented anonymously. Yet 
from the subscription to the de- 
dieation, which is addressed to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, we learn 


that it is a joint production of 
three 
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of the members of this active 
and valuable institution, Messrs. 
Winch, Thornhill and Waugh. 
We wish them success in their pre- 
sent and future labours, for they 
are worthy of it. ‘To what extent 
these labours may ultimately reach 
we can scarcely form a conjecture. 
This first volume contains only the 
musci: the lichens, we are intorm- 
ed, are to be comprehended in the 
second, which will soon be com- 
mitted to the press, and the ar- 
rangement of which will be copied 
from the Methodus Lichenum ot 
Acharius. 

Toa little tract of sir Jos. Banks, 
entitled “ A Short Account of the 
Disease in Corn, called by Far- 
mers the Blight, the Mildew, and 
the Rush,” not the botanist only, 
but the nation at large is much 
indebted ; for this truly pluian- 
thropic character has placed the 
subject in a light so clear and sim- 
ple that every one who peruses the 
pamphlet must of necessity under- 
stand it. ‘The parasitic fungus, 
whose seeds, by fixing themselves 
on the different grains of an ear of 
corn, as those ot the musc! do on 
different branches of a tree, pene- 
trate mto the gluten of the one, or 
the alburaum of the other, absorb 
much of its nutriment, and shri- 
vel up the affected grain to half 
its weight and plumpness, has long 
been known to the botanic world 
to be either mediately or imme- 
diately the cause of the disease here 
alluded to. Of this microscopic 
parasite a good engraving is here 
given from highly maguified draw- 
ings by Mr. Bauer, botanical paint- 
er to his majesty : but what is of 
far more consequence, and what 
has not been generally known, we 
believe, indeed, we may say very 
little known till the publication of 
the present tract, the right honour- 

1805. 


able author endeavours to prove 
from actual experiment, that these 
shrivelled and blighted grains, al- 
though unlit fer household eco- 
nomy, still retain their full pos- 
session of fecundity, and may hence 
be employed with as much advane 
tage as those ot the glossiest come 
plexion and fullest size, as seeds for 
the ensuing year’s crop. It should 
seem that the fecundated or more 
animalized part of the gluten has 
a power of resisting the encroach. 
ment of the vegetable insect, which 
no other portion of the grain pos- 
sesses. We have observed this va- 
luable treatise reprinted by permis- 
sion of its author in several pe- 
riodical pamphlets, as also in a 
fourth edition of Mr. Curtis’s “ Bri- 
tish Grasses,”’ which we are pleased 
to see has made its appearance in 
the course of the current year. 

We are hence insensibly ads 
vanced into the subject of rural 
economy: and in consequence, to 
a useful “ General Treatise on 
Cattle, comprehending their Breed- 
ing, Management, and Diseases,” 
by Mr. John Lawrence. ‘This gen- 
tleman has already obtained some 
reputation in the nomadic depart- 
ment from several prior publica- 
tions, and he will by no means 
forfeit it by the present. His 
knowledge ‘is truly practical ; and 
hehasacquired, what practice alone 
will not always give, an emancipa- 
tion trom vulgar prejudices, and 
especially upen the subject of ve- 
terinary diseases. «His remarks 
and his plans upon this last pomt 
are well worthattending to, and we 
are equally pleased with that 
neral spirit of kindness and ne- 
nignity to animals that pervades 
this work. Gentleness and good 
treatment will in truth be ever 
found in the result the best and 
most frugal economy that can pos- 

U sibly 
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sibly be adopted. Mr. Luccock’s 
“ Nature and Properties of Wool 
Nlustrated”’ is of a different charac- 
ter, but a character sill entitled 
to commendation. It ts a more 
desultory work; and the author 
is tor ever flying off at his tangents 
iM pursurt of agtventitious objects ; 
or, tf he preter the term, adven- 
titious enterturmment tor Ins read- 
ers ; and entertainment he does not 
fail to bring them, and of no or- 
dinary value: and hence we freely 
forgive him his roving disposition. 
In short, whatever has a relation 
to the important staple of wool, 
its aboriginal country, the various 
species and modern cross breeds of 
sheep, the rude instruments first 
employed in the manufacture of it, 
who first introduced its use, by 
what means the perfection of the 
cloths of the present day was pro- 
gressively obtained,—these and va- 
rious other collateral subjects find 

a place i in the volume before us. 

We cannot quit the subject of 
rural economy without noticing 
Mr. Edlin’s little “ Treatise on 
the Art of Bread- making ;’ °° the 
former part of which is devoted, 
and rather too sctentitically, m our 
own opmion, to the natural history 
and chemistry of wheat; but the 
practical instructions which follow 
atone for this unnecessary trial of 
sk‘}!, 1a which the author some- 
times loses himself, and may be 
perused, and acted upon, we lave 
no doubt, with no small addition 
to our domestic comforts. Dr. 
Shannon’s “ Practical Vroattse on 
Brewing, &c.” should go hand tm 
hand with the above treatise on 
dating, and our household enjoy- 
ments will then only require the 
neat and rosy-taced circle of friends 
er children to be complete. Upon 
the whole, however, we are afraid 
tac doctor uluulves somewhat tvo 
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largely in recondite, we had af. 
MOSst said unprohtable speculation 
to entitle his book te 4 constant 
place on our cottave window.seat. 

Mr. Snape has furnished us with 
a“ Practical The fabtice on F atriery,’ 
which 1 1S pOssenae Pe Oo t the very Va- 
luable qui Ss ot modesty and 
perspte bay "He aims at makine 
his reader understand what he 
derstands himseli, and seldom pre 
tends to the affectation of being 
wise upon doubtful and recondite 
questions. Mr. Adam’s Analysis 
of Horsemanship” is also a com- 
mendable publication ; it embraces 
the te art of breaking horse: 
for every purpose, and offers ya 
luable instructions for what is call- 
ed riding in the manege, for mi 
litary ride, racing, hunting, and 
travelling. It imcuicates, more- 
over, the high advantage of geutle 
and imsinsimg treatment. 

Upon the su bject of chemistry 
we have to notice a volume of 
“ Essays,” the jomt preduction ot 
the lave Dr. W. Irvine of Glasgow, 
and his son of the same ehristau 
namie. "The elder Dr. Irvine uc- 
quired some degree of distinction 
a tew years baci k bv hts observa. 
tions on the nature of calor, and 
Its exisience as an mde pendent mat: 
ter: a DG int which bis since been 
once more strony ly contested, and 
which, even in the opinion of the 
son, ** scems to want somew hat ve 
the clearness of complete proot,” 
althouch he does not altogether 
desert the doctrine of his father’s 
school. The Essavs of e elder 
Dr. Irvine wIconne 
too difluse, and too remote Tom 
the Aer ent stire of the wer ne 
which the ‘Vv are directed, to be very 
valuable: on which Ry 
pre ter the Pp: art of the ~~ . - 
is furnished by the son to tatyp ies 
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nymous volumes of an octavo size, 
entitled “ Conversations on Che- 
mistry,” we are furnis hed with a 
very excellent introduction to this 
branch of science. The first vo- 
lume is devoted to a consideration 
of the simple bodies, in which ca- 
loric takes the lead, and ts discuss- 
ed with as much perspicuity as we 
could expect considering the doubts 
which stull attach to its existence. 
The second embraces the com- 
pound bodies ; and the work con- 
cludes with a sketch of animal and 
vegetable physiology, so far as re- 
lates to chemical pursuits, drawn 
up from good authorities, and a- 
greeably and accur ately compiled, 
We have been highly ple: ised with 
these Conversations,” and not 
the less because our instructress, as 
we learn from the preface, is a fe- 
male; we only regret the form in 
which the instruction has been com- 
municated. ‘There is in all books 
of question and answer, a certain 


sameness ot manner and want of 


freedom in the geueral discussion, 
which has given us a rooted dislike 
to such a mode of attempting to 
convey instruction of any kind. 
A small but “ General Dictionary 
ot Chemistry, containing the lead- 
ing Principles of the Science in re- 
gard to Facts, Experimen s,s and 
Nomenclature, for the Use of Stu- 
dents,” has been published by Dr. 
Nisbett : its size is twelves ; and of 
this we can only say that it is too 
small to afford necessary informa- 
tion, and too inaccurate to afford 
information that may be depended 
upon. The “ Important Disco- 
veries and Experiments elucidated 
eon Ice, Heat and Cold, by the 
Rev. James Hall,” have far more 
Importance attributed to them by 
Vie writer himself than we appre- 
bend will be attributed by any one 
Poodess Where he gained his ex- 
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periments we know not, but cer- 
tainly they are experiments that 
will not apply to any state or re- 
lation of bodies that we have ever 
beheld ; and we are half tempted 
to believe that the reverend che. 
mist obtained them «in his visions 
of the night, when deep sleep had 
fallen upon his own eyelids as well 
as those of the rest of the world. 

In turning to the mineralogic 
productions of the year, we shall 
first notice Mr. Weaver’s Transla- 
tion of Werner’s “ Treatise on the 
external Character ot Fossils ;” a 
work of considerable merit in the 
original, and entitled to no small 
degree of praise in the naturalized 
version, notwithstanding the un- 
classical and barbarous  introduc- 
tion of a variety of compound 
terms derived trom different in- 
stead of trom the same language, 
sometimes half Latin and half 
Greek, sometimes half Greek and 
halt English, and sometimes halt 
English and half German. Mr. 
Werner, indeed, has been pect- 
jiarly unlucky in all his appear- 
ances in an Englis roe ; for even 
this is by far “the best which we 
have vel noticed ot ‘* var'ous 
productions of his pen hitherto ren- 
dered into our own tongue. Pro- 
fessor Jameson of Edinburgh has 
written “A Mineralogical De scrip- 
tion of the County of Dumfries,’’ 
which is obviously the production 
of an actual and attentive survey . 
and so truly characteristic of the 
country as to be intrinsically va- 
luable to the topographic geologist. 

Thg department of es al archi- 
tecture offers us two pu ibhications 
from the pen of Mr. ¢ Gandy, the 
one entitled * Designs tor Cottages, 
Cottage-farms, and other Rural 
Bui Idings, including Entrance- 


rates and Lodges;” the other “The 


Rural Architect, consisting of va- 
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rious Designs for Country Build- 
ings, accompanied with Ground- 
plans, Estimates and Descriptions.” 
We do not admire either the taste 
or designs exhibited im there quar- 
to pamphlets. In truth, we want 
that modern taste without which 
it is impossible to relish all the 
extravagance of picturesque paint- 
ings, picturesque buildings, pic- 
turesque descriptions of objects. 


An old castle-remain on the point ot 


tumbling about our ears may, how- 
ever, be well enough to look at from 
it clistance, Or on canvass; but we 
would rather preter for an actual 
habitation such a frightful thing 
as one of those deformed houses 
with black and white daubings and 
projecting stories, which appear to 
be “ exceedingly odious to the eye 
of” a person of so refined a taste 
asthe writer before us. Weather- 
beaten and falling down cottages 
are occasionally so placed, we con- 
fess, as to excite our attention and 


interest our feelings, in several ot 


Mr. Gandy’s pamtings, which it 
has fallen to our lot both to wit- 
ness and to admire; bu: every 
day affords us the most convin- 
cing proofs that it is not every 
painter who is ft to be a builder : 
we must have utility as well as 
singularity, stmpheity as well as 
extravapance; internal cory! venrence 
must be consulted as well as ex- 
ternal appearance, and art must 
be allowed its reign as well as na- 
ture. In venturing these observa- 
tions we have in our eye also a 
book wiitten on the same subject, 
and by a pupil of the same school, 
we mean Mr. Atkinson’s * Cottage 
Architecture.” ‘The perspective 
views, and plans of labourers’ cot- 
tages and small farm-houses, intro- 
duced into this quarto tract, are 
all, like the former, purposely de- 
sipned to produce picturesque effect 
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that is to say, in other words, to 
make them appear any thing but 
what they really are, and what they 
really are intended to be: when 
we see barns transformed into 
churches, surely stables and pic. 
sties. might be represented under 
the form of monuments and tomb. 
stones, and every manger might 
have its memento MOris 

On general perspective, Mr. No- 
ble has prepared a useful manual 
for students, and especially for his 
own pupils, in his “ Practical Per- 
spective exemplified on Land. 
scapes.” ‘This is the only book 
we have met with applying itself 
to this branch cf science generally, 
in the whole course of our annual 
lucubrations. Nor have we more 
than one to notice in the depart- 
ment of geography, which has any 
claim to be recorded in this depo- 
sitory, and that is Dr. Atkin’s 
“ Geographical Delineations ;” a 
work occupymg two octavo Vo- 
lumes, and affording, on a plan 
somewhat new, 2 compendious view 
of the natural and political state of 
all parts of the globe. ‘The natu- 
ral state of the globe it ts not very 
dificult, perhaps, to describe under 
An arrangement which may have 
the chance of continuing appli- 
cable tor a period of time sutherent 
to gratify the pride of any eo- 
eraphic compiler whatever; 10% 
though subject, occasionally, to m- 
ternal and elementary comumotions 
and revolutions, the natural state 
ot the elebe is not often essentially 
changed in its external appear- 
ances : but its political state ts $0 
variable that it scems aimost 4» 
impossible to fix it, as to hx te 
fickle fashion of the day. Of this 
latter evil, Dr. Aikin seems not 
altogether insensible ; and hences 
in his primary divisions ot the 
globe, when regarding 1 oe 
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litical view, he has not always 7“ 
sen to conte! iplate it as mere! 
constituting ine Te spec ‘tive terri 
tories Oi sO Many reicuing powers, 
but as divided by odie customs, 
laws, langnages, or ether general 
classic ch aracteristics. We admit 
that this is a more screntific and 
philosophic mode of arrangement ; 
but it necessarily introduces some 
degrec of contnsion, by sometimes 
uniiing tog cher nations who are 
separated by distinct § governments 3 
and at other times separat ine those 
which constitute one kingdom or 
empire. ‘ihe work is nevertheless an 
able and as rreeable compilat Ons the 
style is peculiar ‘ly neat and chaste, 
without any undue study of orna- 
ment, or ailectation of fin: ry: and, 
like most other works of a similar 
bearing compost ed by this elegant 
writer, it is occasionally enlivened 
by approp late poetical descriptions 
from the best of our national bards. 
Upon a subject of close and in- 
timate connexion, we have received 
from the indef: ith: vable labours ot 
Mr. J. de Mendoza Rios a book of 
almost incalculable value in_ his 
és Complete Collection of Tables 
for Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy, “with simple, concise and 
accurate Methods tor all the Cal- 
culations useful at Sea.” This 
work 1s published so far under the 
patronage of the FE; sp teadiie compa- 
ny that the directors have hand- 
comely contributed towards the very 
heavy expense which must necessa- 
rily have resulted from its printing ; 
aliberalit y which has also been ‘mi. 
tated by the board of lonzitude, 
Yet such is the closeness of the 
press-work, and the expense entail- 
ed on close rea jing and correction, 
that the author has 
putting a farthing of promt into 
his own pocket, even upon the sale 


of the entire Impression. We 
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trust, however, he will be reward- 
edin some other manner; for his 
work ts truly a national benefit, 
since by the accuracy and multi- 
fartousness of iis tables, it shortens 
ina very considerable de ‘gree many 
ot the most imp. irtant ope rations in 
tracing the longitude by the lunar 
tables, and will be found ot perpe- 
tual advantage in other inquiries re- 
lating to a stronemy and navigation. 

From calculations tor measuring 
distances at sea, we advance to 
calculations for measuring lengths 
und breadths by land; and in Mr. 
Stephenson’s “ System of Land 
Survey ing’? we possess a book 
that may be tairly recommended 
to every gentleman who is desirous 
of acquaint ting himself personally 
with the number of acres his pater- 
nal estate COnSISis ¢ f, or of correct- 
ing whatever errors may occur in 
the mensuration of a professional 
surveyor engaged on the same bu- 
siness. Mr. Fenwick’s ‘Lheo- 
retical and Practical ‘Treatise on 
Subterraneous Surveyit gs and the 
M. venetic Variation of the Needle,” 
is entitled to e qual praise ; and wil 
be found as usetul to those whose 
property lies 
the e arth, as the fo mer wi ill be to 
those V hose posse s$i0ons he on t! it 
surface itself. As an introductor y 
hook it will be found the more usc- 
ful from its commencing with the 
simplest elements of geometry 3 so 


below the suriace ol 


that the uninformed student may, 
from this book alone Cy collect all 
the know lede >that will be sufficient 
to initiate him into the science 
. ¢ in pursuit of. The use and 
f the magnet in the 
treated of are 
, and ample di- 
rections given for its employment, 
whether in opening a new mine, or 
age of one that 
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In Mr. Bayley’s “ Young Ma- 
thematician’ s Assistant, or School- 
master’s Guide,”? we have indeed 
as he calls it, “ a short and compre- 
hensive,’ but we are afraid nota 

comprehensible  system.”? Arithme- 
tic, algebra, geometry, _trigono- 
metry, logarithms, gauging, as- 
tronomy, navigation, dialling, the 
conic sections, fluxions, and book- 
keeping, are not to be taught in 
seventy-two quarto pages. Yet 
such are the subjects here pretend- 
ed to be treated of, and such the 
length at which they are wang 
discussed, It is like painting 
pair of globes on a pair of a ig 
or pretending to give us the science 
ot the French Encyclopedia by 
presenting us with the mere ttle 
page of one of its volumes. 

On the “ Genuinesart of Gaug- 
ing”? alone we have, for this reason, 
been better pleased with a volume 
published by Mr. Jonas. It is suf- 
ficiently full, and sufficiently easy 
and familiar for all practical pur- 
poses, to any thing above which 1 
does not pretend. So fur as we 
have examined it, its tables are 
correct; and, independently of its 
being a valuable book tothe a ficers 
ot our excise and custom-houses, 
wt will be also found aechia 
sons in other situations of lie, from 
the variety of information it con- 
tums upon points connected with 
thse pro ifessions. 

We have also to commend 2 
numerical publication by Mr. N. 
Lowrie on © The Conveniences, 
Principles sy and Method ot keeping 
é\ccounts with Banke rs in the C@un- 
try and in I sondion ile ot enters 
mito an easy explan: ation oi i! dil- 
ferent paper and money concerns 
which constitute the subje ct in 
question, and offers a great variety 
of tables, which, npon casual trial, 
appear to be accurate, 
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the calculation of interest, and the 
discount of bills of exc) ange, 
The interest, indeed, does not ex. 
tend, in its calculation,’ to fractions 
below a farthing, whether for a 
day or a twelvemonth: but it is 
not often that the calculation is 
required to be thus mimute. 
Mr. Frend’s “ Tangible Arith. 
metic, or the Art of Numbering 
made easy by means of an Arith. 
metical Toy, which will express 
any Number up to 16,666,665, and 
with which, by moving a few Balls, 
a great Variety of Operations ; in 
Arithmetic miay be performed,” 
seems to have attained the entire 
object at which it aims; and, if 
steadily persevered in by the mo. 
ther, or to whomsoever the care of 
the earlier years of children may be 
confided, will certainly instruct 
them in many of the elementary 
rules of arithmetic. But, upon the 
whole, we are not fond of the new 
and almost universal fashion that 
has lately prevailed, of rendering 
le: arning a play instei id of a matter 
oi serious concern, and close atten. 
tion. In our opinion, from the 
very first, children should be 
taught to reeard it’ in the latter 
licht: as a knowledge necessary tor 
them to acquire for their tuture 
comtort rather than their present 
amusement, 2nd which can never 
be co ymMpeten thy acgu ired exct pt ing 
by habitual stu dy and pains on their 
own part. The force of teaching 
phy sical or mathematical truths 
by player. ames must be relingt uishs 
ed at last ; and the severity of 
being tasked will then appear 
doubly oppressive to those who 
have never been tasked in their in 
fancy 4 Wes shiould almost as soon 


advise to teach the elements of re- 
of algebra 
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ef Mr. Frend’s “ Evening Amuse- 
ments, or the Beauties of the Hea- 
vens displayed :”? the first num- 
ber of which, comprising the ce- 
lestial phenomena of the antece- 
dent year, we noticed with appro- 
bation in our last Retrospect. We 
trust this little, but, to the young, 
beneficial work, wall be continued ; 
and that no professional engage- 
ment stuce accedéd to by the in- 
genious author, willinduce him to 
relinguish thus early, so valuable 
a series of juvenile struction. 

On commercial arithmetic we 
have received two distinct works 
from Mr. C. Dubost; the one en- 
titted “ Commercial Arithmetic, 
with an Appendix upon algebraical 
Questions ; being an Introduction 
to the Elements of Commerce :’’ 
the other, “ ‘The Elements of Com- 
merce 3 or, a Treatise on different 
Calculations, Operations of Ex- 
change, Specie, and Bullion; be- 
ing a complete System of Commer- 
cial Calculations. 2 vols. Svo.” It 
is Obvious, therefore, that this se- 
cond publication is designed as a 
sequel to the first; or, perhaps, 
to speak more correetly, that the 
first was intended as an introduc. 
tton to the second. Revarded, 
however, in either of these views, 
we have too much of the same 
thing. Therelations of modern com- 
merce are unquestionably founded 
on the science of numbers; and 
sO are the relations of the diferent 
principles of mechanics, muathe- 
matics, and naval and military 
tactics. And, in consequence, we 
should just as soon expect to find 


t 
? e : : } 
the nrst rules of arithmeiic taught 


. } ’ . ° : . : 
Ala Gis¢ ussed meveryv mtreoductory 


| 1 . : 
b OK to these various branches of 


scictice, as in A compicic oystem 
o Commercial Calculations.” But, 
RMakoing it were necessary, Mm Unis 
Manner to begin with whe rudest 


elements of numbers in a treatise 
on commercial concerns, surely 
there could be no necessity for a 
repetition of these same elements 
in two distinct works professing to 
form a progressive series Upon the 
same subject. 

The very valuable “ Essay on 
Naval Tactics, Systematical and 
Historical,’ by Mr. Clerk of Fldin, 
is at length completed, and is now 
for the first time rendered public. 
It consists of four parts; of which 
the first was printed and privately 
circulated among the naval con- 
nections of the author as early, 
if we mistake not, as I 781, and is 
generally supposed to have laid 
the foundation not only of lord 
Rodnev’s victory, which took place 
in April i782, but of every one of 
those numerous. brilliant and de- 
cisive victories whichhave occurred 
since. A minute examination of 
the various tacts that occur in the 
two more general modes of attack 


from windward and from leeward 


OCCUpy Lie LWwe first p.tils oO Lis 
important work. The third ap- 
plies the pi iciples advanced in the 
pre ceding pages to several actual 
enearements, and espe \ tally tothose 
of admirals Matthews and Byng. 
The fourth enters with becoming 
spiit, aswell as accuracy, into ay 
circumstantial history of many of 
the cetcbrated battles that distin- 
gushed the year U782, namely, 
that of the gallant action of sir 
Samuel Hood, in Basse Terre 
roads, Feb. Zt; those between 
sir Edward Hughes and M. Suf- 


trein both keh. iP and April 12; 


 ? 139 i 
and that of admiral Rodney on the 
same Gav, Whit h 1S still SO di eply 

; ; . eo 
recorded in the recolicctrol of every 


man. 
Or the works, which, in the 
course of our periodical lutubra- 


tions, have made thew appearance 
U + on 
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on the subject of military tactics, 
we shail notice capt. Kirke’s « Du- 
ties of the Light Cavalry in the 
Field ;” compiled for the use of 
our yeomanry corps, and offerme, 
in a small compass, a variety of 
useful hints to the officers of this 
class of our national defence: “* The 
Duties of Riflemen and Light In- 
fantry in the Vield,’? by the same 
assiduous and well-informed au- 
thor ; a work designed for the use 
of our volunteers, as the former 
is for our yeomanry ; and which, 
rightly, in our opinion, estimates 
the value of the rifle service, and 
justly recommends its extension. 
Capt. Barber’s “ Instructions for 
the Formation and Exercise of Vo- 
lunteer Sharp-shooters,’”’ an excel- 
lent compilation, and which no 
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shatp-shooter who wishes to ercef 
in the line of service to which he 
has devoted himself should be with. 
out: a manual of the same kind, 
but of inferior merit, by Mr. How- 
ard, entitled « The Drill of Lighe 
Infantry and Riflemen, as arianged 
tor the Cumberland Rangers.” 
and col. Gordon's “ Addrpss to 
Volunteer Corps going on perma. 
nent Duty ;” which seems designed 
as a supplement to ceneral Dun. 
das’s book of instructions as to 
what may be called field-duties. 
Col. Gordon enters into the mi- 
nuter and onferior circumstances of 
military order, but circumstances 
of scarcely less importance than 
these pretending to a loftier cha. 
racter; and he has ably fulfilled 
the task he has undertaken. 





CHAPTER II. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Containing History, Travels, Politics, Ethics, Poor-Laws, Charitable 
Institutions, Education of the Poor. 


N the department before us, we 

shall start from our own coun- 
try—the pivot upon which the po- 
litical globe may be said to be per- 
petually revolving; the point to 
which the eye of every court ts 
directed, and the mart in which 
the wealth of every geographic 
quarter concentrates, Mr. Belsham, 
among others, has undertaken to 
write the history of Great Bri- 
tain through an important ra of 
its existence; and the work he 
has thus undertaken, he has now 
brought to at least a pause, by 
making the treaty of Amiens its 
finishing point, ac the revolution 
forms its point of commencement. 


We have noticed a few detached 
volumes of this work in the course 
otf our periodical strictures, as they 
made their respective appearance : 
it now becomes us to regard it as 
awhole. It consists of eight bulky 
volumes, and of course must be 
supposed to offer a very sufficient 
detail of every important fact, and 
still retain ample room for that 
which confers the chief value on 
history of every kind, able, com- 
rehensive, and impartial remarks 
on the concatenation of events that 
constitute its existence, a fair dis- 

psi in 
closure and appreciation of the 
more prominent characters that 
chiefly embody such events, 3 es 
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and daring excursion into the re- 
gion of real motives and original 
causes, howev er entangled by the 
briars of sop! istry, O: obscured by 
the mists of plausible pretence. He 
who simply describes a 
national events in the mere order 
in which they occur, is a chrono- 
logist ; he who thus clothes them 
with body and externel driperv, 
who thus inspirits them wi ith his 
own Promethean fire, ‘s an hise 
torian. Mr. Beisham, if we mis- 
take not, 1s neither. Efe is net a 
mere chronologist, for we have as 
much bulk of observation 2s we can 
wish for; sometimes, indeed, a- 
mounting to thai state of redun- 
dancy, which, in the medical de- 
partment, has been denominated 
polysarcia, and which is gene- 
rally supposed to proceed from a 
morbid habit of a particular de- 
scription: but we have not alweays 
the discrimination, the shrewdness, 
the quick, keen, penetrating glance 
which is the peculiar char. acteristié 
of the real and accomplished his- 
torian, und which alone can make 
him a secure and trusty guide to 
those who depend upon his instrue- 
tions. Above all, we have by no 
means that cherished impartiality 
of narration which stamps the only 
difference between truth and fic- 
tion, which presents to us thing's 
as they are, instead of things as 
they are not; 
which renders it impossible for us 
to determine, on all occasions, how 
far we ought to confide in the pic- 
ture that is presented to us, which 
of its relative features m: Ly Ofier an 
exact resemblance, and which may 
be Ce tric: iture. 

There are two points, more espe- 
cially, which present themselves to 
us in the course of the last ten or 
twelve years of this history, which 
are peculiarly entitled to reproba- 


series of 


and the absence of 
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and these are 
which ts ape 


tion on this -ajeser-4_4 
the perpetual eulo: 
plied to the actions of ena arte 5 
and the perpetual censure of the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt. There is ne 
department of the New Annual 
Revister that has ever becn accused 
of approaching any minister with 
the incense of fiutery, and, we 
trast, there never will be any such 
denarsment: but we trust, at the 
same time, that no attachment to 
perty-politics will so far warp our 


judgraents, or mislead our pens, as 


-o withhold approbation where ap- 
probation may fatrly be due ; and, 

still less, induce us to gloss over 
such infamous atrocities as have 
characterized much of the conduct 
of the present ruler of France, from 
a mere love of opposition to whom. 
soever may happen to be prime 
minis‘er of the day tn our own 
country. The very carnage ¢ of Jaf- 
fa is extenuated in the work be- 

tore us, and attempted to be apo- 
logized for in vol. x. ch. 32. This 
exculpation is introduced m the 
form of a note, in which we are 
told that Puonaparte was less cri- 
minal than general Suwarrow tn 
the massucre at Warsaw. We will 
not enter into a comparison of 
these outrageous butcheries: but 
we cannot avoid expressing the ut- 
ter disgust we feel at this puerile 
but abominable attempt, on the 
part of an English writer, to pal- 
liate one of the most diabolical 
transactions that will ever have to 
stain the annals of universal his- 
tory, by a mere recourse to com- 
genet. and by an abortive effort 
to prove that, ¢ normous as wasthe 
villany exhibite it might possibly 
have been more enormous still. 
Why was not an same kind of 


liberality of sentiment extended to 
the politic al conduct of Mr. Pitt, 
when, in describing his resrgnation 
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in favour of Mr. Addington, only 
a few pages afterwards, the me- 
moirist takes occasion tooffer a full- 
Jength portrait of his character. 
‘This single picture possesses so 
much of the mannerism of Mr. 
Belsham, as well in pomt of ge- 
neral style as general sentiment, 
that our readers, we trust, will ex- 
cuse us if we present it to them. 
“ His early declaration on the re- 
moval of lord North, and the ad- 
vancement of lord Rockingham 
to the station of first’ minister, 
*thathe would not accept of any 
subordinate situation,’ exhibited at 
once the extent and the irregularity 
et his ambition. In proportion as 
his pretensions were high, his man- 
ners were haughty. Instead of the 
generous feelmgs and noble en- 
thusiasm of his father, he disco 
vered a disposition selfish, cold, and 
artful; and it was quickly seen 
that he possessed no quality of 
youth but its presumption. In his 
conduct there was never found that 
fearless simplicity, that dignitied 
candour, which are the genume 
offspring of an elevated ming, and 
the true criterion of real wisdom, 
At no time did he display that 
commanding foresight which marks 
superior intellect, or that controll- 
mye prudence which knows hw 
to avert tmpending mischief. At 
no season did he endeavour to stem 
the torrent of public prejudice, or 
ro make the people calm and wise 
when they were inflamed and iy- 
pnorant. ‘Ihe stream of public opi- 
nmion he submitted diligently to 
watch; and sutlered hiniself rather 
to be carried away with it, than to 
aim by arduous efforts to cirect 
us course When wisdom or pa- 
triotism might suggest. ‘The imind 
of the nation under his auspices 
made no advances: on the con- 
rary, its movement was uniformly 


retrograde. The errors of the mh. 
lic he laboured to convert iy his 
own advantage, not to correct at 
the hazard of his power. He was 
the attentive observer of times and 
seasons, not the beneficent and 
enlightened instructor of nations, 
His eloquence, for which he was 
deservedly celebrated, was chiefly 
characterised by what rhetoricians 
call amplification. He possessed, in 
perfection, all the modes and sub- 
tilties of reasoning ; and was co- 
pious even to the brink of verbosity, 
He had the faculty of speaking 
much, and saying litle; and, whea 
silence was impracticable, he knew 
how to make language subservient 
to all the purposes of taciturnity. 
His solemn avowals were clothed 
in impenctrable darkness ; and his 
explanations were calculated equal- 
ly to elude the vigilance of the 
watchful, and the curiosity of the 
inquisitive. ‘Che connexion be- 
tween the means and the end sel- 
dom appeared imtimate in his 
thoughts, and was rarely either de- 
fined in his words, or exemplihed 
in his conduct. The plans there- 
fore which he designed, although 
prosecuted with courage, constan- 
cy, and vigour, almost invartably 
failed in the execution. It ts re- 
markable, that during the seven- 
teen years of his administration, 
no one act of patronage Was ek- 
tended to literature, to the sciences, 
or the arts.”—It has been remark- 
ed by many moralists, that there 
is no character so vicious as to be 
absolutely devoid of every good 
quality whatsoever; as, on the con- 
trary, there is no characier so pet 
fect us to be totally unspotred \ tw 
evil. Hence Milton, in delineating 
the devil, finds it requisite se 
ascribe to him several of the dest 
attributes of intellect and person: 
and hence, 00, Mr. Belsham _ 
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sclf, as we have just observed, in 
depicting Buonaparte, finds tt e- 
qually requisite to hunt after other 
murderers of the human race, in 
comparison with whose excesses, 
those of his own hero may appear 
virtuous. But Mr. Pitt is black, 
and all black, like the grave itself, 
as described in the forcible lan- 
guage of the Book of Job—* A 
land of darkness as darkness itselt; 
yea, whose very glimmerings are 
darkness.” We cannot enter imto 
a detail of the justice or injustice 
of this portraiture, nor even try 
to point out the numerous contra- 
dictions and mcongruittes which it 
contains in itself: but before we 
finish, we would just ask Mr. Bel- 
sham if he have ever heard that Mr. 
Pitt had any hand im introducing 
and establishing the important mea- 
sure of a sinking fund? avowedly 
by all parties the only prop that 
has kept us from actual bank- 
ruptcy? Did he never have it 
hinted it to him, that, however pro- 
fuse Mr. Pitt may have been with 
the national purse, he never put 
his hand into it on his own ac- 
count? and that, when he retired, 
from a long series Of public services 
extending to not less than seven- 
teen years—services that, whether 
well or ill performed, had SO CXe 
hausted his very frame as to lay 
the foundation for a speedy and 
total decay,—he left the first fune- 
tions of the Stale, if not as VITtWMOUs, 
at least as poor as Cincinnatus when 
he returned from the dictatorship 
to the plough? If Mr. Belsham 
have never heard of such facts, he 
ts NOt in nossession of all the do- 
nents necessary for an impar- 
tal and general history of the po- 
ditical state of his own country du- 
riage the period to which he limits 
Jiimself; and if he have heard 
@ Uicm, how comes it to pass 


that the Englishman who has é- 
berality enough to extenuate the 
most atroctous transactions of Buo- 
naparte, should have so treacherous 
a memory, or should be so defi- 
cient in liberality, as to forget to 
touch upon them in the portrai- 
ture of a character of whom they 
constituted some ot the chief tea- 
tures? In taking our leave of Mr. 
Belsham, we will not altogether 
serve him in the same ungracious 
manner. His history, we are ready 
to acknowledge, is upon the whole 
written with spirit, independence 
and judgment. Its chief evils are 
prolixity, partiality, and a too rea- 
dy reliance on such authorities ashe 
found at hand, without minute ex- 
amination iio the dependence 
whichoughtto be placed upon them. 

“ Historical Fragments of the 
Moeul Empire, ot the Morattoes, 
and of the English Concerns in In- 
dostan, from the Year 1659: Ori- 
gin of the English Establishment, 
and of the Company's Trade, at 
Broach and Surat; and a general 
Idea of the Government and Peo- 
ple of Indostan. By Robert Orme, 
Esq. I. ALS. To which ts pre- 
fixed an Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author.” ‘This 
title is full to exundation ; but no- 
thing can be indifferent to us that 
otfers, upon authentic grounds, any 
kind of mftormation relative to sa 
important a part of the British 
empire as is much that is here treat- 
ed of, or to a country so closely 
connected with us as ts that part 
which has not yet fallen within the 
erasp of British conquest: nor can 
any erounds be supposed to be 
otherwise than aithort ative in rC- 
lation to Indian history, that are 
advai ced by a character so deeply 
veryed in its cireumst intial detail 
as was the writer of the volame 
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phy of the country, it is true, is 
much changed since the period in 
which these pages were composed: 
but its natural geography and the 
customs and manners of its inha- 
bitants remain equally unaltered, 
and, perhaps, equally unalterable. 
In tracing therefore the general 
government and habits of the Hin- 
dus in 1659, we behold what they 
are at present ; we enter with more 
spirit into the narration, and iden- 
tify the different characters delt- 
neated with those of the present 
day. This work is intended, we 
suppose, as a supplement to our 
author’s “ History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation 
in [ndostan,”? which has so deserv- 
edly acquired him, as well abroad 
as at home, the reputation of an 
historian of the first rank m English 
literature. The tracts of which these 
Fragments consist are a re-publi- 
cation of Mr. Orme’s * Historical 
Fragments of the Mogul Empire,” 
first ofered to the world in 1782: 
«Origin of the English Establish- 
ment at Breach and Surat,” drawn 
up ata period we cannot exactly 
ascertain: * idea of the Govern- 
ment and People of Indostan,’’ 
fir t sketched in 1752, anterior to 
his return to Europe, but never 
published till the appearance of the 
present volume : and  Effeminacy 
of the Inhabitants of Indostan,’’ 
a paper equally new to the world, 
and which enters with a consi- 
derable degree of judgment and 
depth of physical research into the 
subject proposed. The prefixed 
biography is distinguished by no 

retensions to pre-eminent excel- 
sa: The diction, however, ts 
easy and perspicuous, and the nar- 
ration not destitute of interest. 

“ An Historical Account of the 
Black Empire of Hayti: compre. 
hending a View of the principal 


Transactions in the Revolution of 
St. Domingo, with its Antient and 
Modern State. By Marcus Rain. 
ford, Esq.” Some part of this 
“ Historical Account” was pub. 
lished jn a much smaller form a 
few years ago, and regularly no. 
ticed by us on its appearance be. 
fore the world. Capt. Rainsford, 
nevertheless, is entitled to atten. 
tion, whether he write a smaller or 
a larger book upon the subject he. 
fore us: for he is personally well 
acquainted with the country he de. 
scribes, and was on duty in the 
West Indies at the time of the at- 
tack on Saint Domingo inthe course 
of the late war. Upon the antieni 
state of the island, however, we 
attend to him with less improve. 
ment than upon its modern ; for we 
have long anticipated the sources 
from which he has derived his in- 
formation, and have convicted se- 
veral of them of palpable mistakes. 
In his description of the present 
times, the present government, the 
present customs, and the chame- 
ters of the present chieftains of this 
eventful country, he appears equal- 
ly correct and original. His ac- 
count of the amiable and excellent 
Toussaint is drawn up with spirit, 
but we rather think with some de- 
gree of partiality : yet it is a par- 
tiality that dees honour to his feel- 
ings. He was generously liberated 
by this extraordinary man from 
an imprisonment, m which, had 
the law been allowed to take tts 
due and rigid course, he would, n 
all probability, have been condemn- 
ed to suffer capitally for the as- 
sumption of a national character 
which did not belong to him. 
Taking an allowable and op- 
portune advantage of the interest 
with which, in the present state 
of the political world, we peruse 
every thing which relates to Egypt 
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Dr. Wilson has presented us with 
its * History trom the earliest Ac- 
counts of that Country till the Ex- 
pulsion of the French trom Alex- 
andna in the Year 1S01.” This 
work extends to three octavo vo- 
lumes, and is an agreeable and 
spirited compilation, ‘loo much 
of it, however, is devoted to umes 
of which we have none but ta- 
bulous, or at least unauthentic, 
and too age ag + erroneous ac- 
counts: to the Mene SCS, the Osy- 
in the Sesostrises of doubt- 
ful or traditionary existence. ‘To 
this kind of unsatisfactory fable, 
the whole of the second book ts 
devoted, the first being occupied, 
as it ought to be, with a geogra- 
phical description of the country ; 
and it is not till we arrive at the 
third that we enter on the confines 
of genuine history. In the course 
of this more interest Ing section, we 
pursue the Egyptian narrative from 
the accession of Cambyses to the 
death of Alexander the Great. In 
the ensuing book we are introduced 
to the dynasty of the Prolomies, 
and accompany them through the 
whole of the Ptolemaic epoch. 
Books the fitth and sixih are de- 
voted to the history of Egypt while 
under the domination of antient 
Rome; the tormer of these two 
books confining itself to the civil, 
and the latter to the ecclesia Stic 
department. Lhe sey enth describes 
the ¢: alip) ats of the Ommiad, A- 
bassid, and Talimite families: the 
eighth, the origin, progress, and 
result of the crusades, in the course 
of which we find ample jusiice 
deait to the courage and genero- 
sity ol ourown Richard Lion-heart. 
The ninth narrates the subjuga- 
tion of Egypt to the Ottoman dy- 
hasty, and commences an acceunt 
of the French expedition, and the 
object of the French government 


in undertaking it; and the tenth 
concludes the work with an able 
picture of its present state and 
prospects. 

To Mr. Sharon Turner we have 
more than once paid the complie 
ment of our sincere thanks for that 
highly meritorious work, his his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons. Three 
volumes of this history we have 
already noticed on their appear- 
ance; and we now introduce be- 
fore our readers the concludiag 
volume, being the fourth, and 
which is a kind of appendix to the 
entire publication, exclusively con- 
finine itself to the “ History of the 
Manners, Landed Property, Go- 
vernment, Laws, Poetry, Litera- 
ture, Religion and Language of 
the Anglo-Saxons.” Considering 
how extensively the eye of science 
has of late vears elanced on al- 
most every subject of literary cus 
riosity, 1 ts astonishing to observe 
how litile progress we have yet 
made in the vernacular language 
of our forefathers, and hoe} iMo- 
rant we yet suffer ourselves to re- 
main ot a great part of those laws, 
customs and manners that regu- 
lated our native country anterior 
to the ninth or tenth ce ntury. This 
deficiency ot knowledge is, in a 
considerable de PTR, SUP lied by the 
volume before us; in the compo- 
sition of which we cannot but al- 
low Mr. ‘lurner to have been emi- 
nently successful, considering the 
very sparing documents, and irag- 
ments of records, he has had any 

pportunity of consulting. ‘The 


ts of the ceremonial of 


electing aud inaug urating the An- 
glo-Saxon ino aansien is peculiarly 
interesting, as well for its so- 
lemniiy as its curiosity. Some 
few attempts are made to decy- 

pher the laws and rhythm of An- 

glo-Saxon versitication ; among the 
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more prominent features of which 


My. Turner reckons an elision of 


the less important particles, an in- 
verted and contracted phraseology, 
and a redundance ot imagery. For 
the oldest Anglo-Saxon poetry that 
has descended to the present times, 
we are indebted to king Altred, 
having been either preseived by 
him, or the produ ction of his own 
venerable muse. ‘ihe preserved po. 
etry is 2 tragment ot a devotional 
character introduced into the royal 
scholar’s translation of Bede’s Ec- 
elesiastical History. The poetry 
which appertains to himseli is a 
version of the effusions of Boethius. 
Our author has enriched his vo- 
Jume with several very curious spe- 
cimens from different Anglo-Sax- 
on bards, and especially from the 
paraphrase of Genesis, by the se- 
cond Cedmon, and the fragment 
of the history of Judith, published 
in the Heptateuch. 

The travels and voyages to which 
we have been invited in the course 
of our periodical survey, have: tor 
the most part afforded us pleasure ; 
and, mregard to many of them, 
mstruction combined with enter- 
tainment. We shall introduce them 
to the reader in their cycles and 
epicycles, their lines of greater and 
less circumference, and shall then 
return with him to our own coun- 
try as a central spot on which to 
repose ourselves. We are hence 
necessarily cailed, in the first in- 
stance, to a consideration of Mr. 
Turnbull’s “ Voyages round the 
World,” in three volumes 8&vo. ; 


-not so much, however, trom the 


possession of amplest merit, but of 
amplest circumterence. ‘The pe- 
riod this e¢irenmnavigation em- 
braces extends frem 1800 to 1804, 
and the divisions of the alobe which 
are chiefly described, are those of 
the southern hemisphere ; the prin 
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cipal islands in the Pacific Ocean ; ‘ 


and the E nglish settlements of Pore 
Jaci Kson and Nortolk j islan d. The 
one ct of our voyager was trafic 

ran than science. He had un. 
ve stood trom a variety of quar- 
ters, winle in the service of the 
East-India company, that the Ame. 
ricans carried on a ver y lucrative 
trade alk ong the South- Sea islands ; 
and, acting m conjunction with seve. 
ral enterprising “merchants of our 
own country, whom hehad induced 
to think the same, he embarked at 
Portsmouth in 1800, with the 
care of the cargo, which was in- 
trusted to his entire disposal; and, 
atter a voyage ot ordin lary length, 
m which nothing ot peculiar mo- 
ment appears to have occurred, 
arrived with his adventure at New 
South Wales. As a lucrative ex 
pedition, however, the present does 
not seem to have been very suc- 
cessful; for the markets of Port 
Jackson had been supplied before 
the arrival of our voyagers, and, 
on proceeding in consequence here- 
of to Norfolk isl: ind, they were 
unlucky enough to meet with a 
repeuuon ot ‘the very same dis 
appointment. ‘Phey tried their for- 
tune, with almost. as little advan- 
tare, at the Sandwich and the 5o- 
ciety islands, as well as through 
Bass’s Str: ats, in order to obtain a 
cargo of skins for Chima, as the 
license procured from tae Fast- 
India company compelled them to 
Visit this last country. "Lhey lost 
their carpenter at the Sandwich 
islands, and their ship itself at 
Otaheite ; in which situation they 
were of couree oblyed to remain 
till some other ve ssel fortunately 
arrived and carried them away. 
This h; ippened about three months 
after, when they availed themselves 
of an opportunity ot once more 


Y 
reaching Port Jackson, where the} 
remained 
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remained till the return of the Cal- 
cutta to England, by which they 
were brought home as passengers. 
This work is chiefly v: luable for 
the information it gives in re- 
spect to the Sandwich and Society 
islands; for Mr. Turnbull is pecu- 
liarly barren in his account both 
of New Holland and Nortolk 
island; yet, in truth, not much 
intelligence of real value can be 
expected in addition to the stock we 
already possess, in relation to these 
settlements, from the excellent hi- 
stories of governor Phillips and 
capt. Collins. Norfolk island ap- 
pears, upon every statement, to 
possess by far the most fertile and 
valuable soil of the two: but ts 
incapacitated for commodious co- 
lonization by being totally desu- 
tute of a harbour, surrounded by 
a rocky shore of sharp fragments 
ot coral, and an almost perpetual 
reet of mountainons and conflicting 
waves. It is a tact now pretty 
fairly ascertained, that there is 
scarcely an island inthe South Sea 
without Europeans of some kind, 
and generally Englishmen. The de- 
rivation of the latter is trom Bo- 
tany Bay, being often aliowed to 
assist the navigation of vessels 
along these cousts—an engagement 
being entered into at the same 
time, that they will return home 
with the return of the vessels. ‘he 
engagement, however, is seldom 
adhered to, for they generally escape 
on the first Opportunity ; - and hence, 
in several’ of the islands, these 
English outcasts are sufficiently 
numerous to threaten some degree 
of no very distant danger to the 
settlements themselves, by the for- 
mation of distinct hordes of plun- 
derers and pirates. If our readers 
return to the correspon iding chap- 
ter of our last year’s Retrospect, 
they will find that it was from an 


origin by no means dissimilar, that 
those bold and fearless companies 
of Flibustiers or Buccaniers were 
pretuced, which, in an earlier pe- 
riod of European commerce, com- 
mitted such enormous depredations 
on the Atlantic colonies. We see 
no reason why the same mischief 
may not re-exist, if this tacility of 
escape should be continued niuch 
longer. 

It should appear from the voy- 
ager before us, that our mission- 
aries have mistaken their latitude 
in fixing at Otaheite or Tongata- 
boo, since the intellect and dispo- 
sition to acquire learning is const. 
derably obtuser among these peo- 
ple than among those of the Sand- 
wich islands in general. In Atto- 
waie (one of the Sandwich islands) 
the reigning sovereign himselt has 
acquired so much of the Luylish 
language as to be able to under- 
stand and answer any plain ques- 
tions proposed to him: and he 
has been so patriotically tanght by 
such Englishmen as have approach- 
ed him, and has conceived so maz- 
nificent an idea of the virtues and 
superiority of Great Brit: tiny and 
the virtues and superiority of his 
present majesty, as to have Ase 
sumed to himseit the name of King 
George, and to have given to his 
children, who are numerous, the 
distinctive honours and titles of 
the various princes of the blood ; in 
consequence of which the eldest 
son is denominated prince of Wales, 
the second, duke ot York, and so 
on. But king George of Atrowaie 
is by no means the most formi- 
dable chieftain in this cluster of in 
dependent state’: this character 
appertains to a prince denominated 
Zamuahama, tu 1e soverels al ofa neigh 
bouring island named Owhyhee ; 
and from his truly extraordinary 
talents and activity, as here repre- 


sented, 
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sented, it is not only not to be 
wondered ac that he should have 
acquired this supremacy of power, 
but it may wlso be reasonably ex- 
pecied that, should he survive a 
few years longer, he will cperate 
as considerable, we will not say as 
fatal, a change ta the Polynesia of 
the Pacinc ocean, as Buonaparte 
has effected on the continent of 
Europe. He had in 1801 obtained 
the mastery of most of the border- 
ing islands; and ing George hiniself, 
not daring to oppose him, had been 
projecting an abdication of his 
throne in the event of an imva- 
sion, which was then hourly ex- 
pected. ‘l'amahama seems to have 
been impressed with the earliest 
ambition of universal empire from 
his conversations, many years since, 
with capt. Vancouver, and the m- 
structions and assistance at that 
time rendered him. His uniform 
object since this period has been 
to collect together as many ad- 
venturous Englishmen and Ame- 
ricans as possible; he has several 
of considerable talents, who have 
accompanied his fortunes for four- 
teen years, and particularly a Mr. 
Davis, a Mr. Young, and capt. 
itewart. ‘Lhe palace in which he 
commonly resides, is built after the 
European manner, with bricks, 
stones, and glazed windows: the 
different islanders who have sub- 
mitted to his authority, are en- 
couraged to make tiequent voy- 
ages to the north-west coast of 
America. At the time we are 
speaking of he was planning a trade 
to China with vessels of his own 
construction, and with inhabitants 
of the imperial island: and al- 
though it was only in 1792 that 
capt. Vancouver laid down tor him 
the keel of the first vessel he ever 
possessed, so assiduouly has he ap- 


plied himself to effect his grand 
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and favourite object of a naval 
force, that in eight years after. 
wards (the time of our author’s 
arrival at Owhyhee) he had up- 
wards of twenty vessels of different 
sizes, from twenty-five io fifty tons; 
and some of them were copper. 
bottomed. He had also excited 
a very considerable progress in 
most of the other mechanical arts ; 
and possessed the magnificence of 
a certain number of body-guards, 
who constantly waited on his roy- 
al person, independently of the nu. 
merous chiefs who were required 
to accompany him in all his jour. 
neys and expeditions. What is 
Jacques I. of Hayti, to such a cha- 
racter as Tamahama of Owhyhee ! 
Without widely wandering from 

a quarter that has so long detained 
us, we shall just cross the line to 
notice two different accounts which 
have been presented tousconcerning 
Prince of Wales island, the one by 
sir George Leith, bart., entering 
more mimutely into the nature of 
** its settlement, produce, and com- 
merce ;”? and the other, from the 
pen of str Home Popham, tracing 
the probable advantages, and 
sources to recommend it as a Ma- 
rine establishment.’’ The mode 
of obtaining possession of Prince of 
Wales island does credit to the 
Fngiish character. Its antient 
uname was Pulo Penang; it was a 
haunt for pirates and bandits, and 
Was a part of the dominions of the 
king of Queddah. It was put 
chased of him in August 1756, m 
a state of toial desertion, at a per- 
petual rent of six thousand dollars. 
In five years from this period, 
George-town, its capital, was $0 
far established as a sea-port, that 
the king of Queddah repented of 
his bargain, complained that his 
owncontinental custom-houses were 
deserted, and atiempted to regain 
possession 
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possession of it by force. In this 
attempt he was frustrated ; but it 
was nevertheless generously agreed 
to augment his quit-rent ; and cor- 
diality was again introduced, and 
has continued ever since. In the 
year 1800, consisting of a period of 
only fourteen years from its first 
occupancy, the population had ad- 
vanced to not less than ten thou- 
sand three hundred and ten per- 
sons, of whom seven hundred and 
twenty-three were land-owners, and 
one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two were slaves. The coun- 
try is now well-accommodated with 
roads and bridges ; huts have given 
way to houses; and aqueducts, 
hospitals, custom-wharfs, rectangu- 
lar streets, jails and churches, have 
successively made their appearance. 
Vessels of eight hundred tons have 
been built and launched by the 
inhabitants ; vineyards and bectle- 
nut-tree nurseries planted. The 
revenue amounts to eighty thou- 
sand dollars, and the annualarrival 
of ships to two hundred and fifty, 
bearing fifty thousand tons. Its 
climate and soil are in the highest 
degree propitious to the most va- 
luable cultivations of the cast ; and 
the inhabitants are a mixture of 
almost all nations and descriptions, 
E.wropeans,Chinese, Choolians, Bur- 
mahns, Persees, Malays, and Bug- 
cesses. The “ Account” of sir 
George Leith is well calculated to 
aiford an accurate idea of its ex- 
ports and imports; and from his 
having filled with so much credit 
to himself the important post of 
lieutenant-governor to the island, 
no one can be supposed to be bet- 
ter qualified to communicate such 
information than himself. ‘The 
object of sir Home Popham is al- 
together of a different description ; 
he is for making this island an im- 
portant marine establishment by 
1805, 
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the construction of vast moles, and 
piers, and docks and naval arsenals. 
It does well as itis ; but whether it 
could do better with the immense 
sum of public money expended 
upon it, which the plan here pro- 
posed must necessarily demand, if 
carried into effect, is a question 
which we may doubt of but cannot 
enter into. 

We are extremely pleased to no- 
tice a second edition of the late 
Mr. Bruce’s “ Travels to discover 
the Source of the Nile;” and we 
are pleased, more especially, to see 
this new edition undertaken by a 
scholar of such pre-eminent quali- 
fications for the task as Mr. Mur- 
ray ; the very man, perhaps, of all 
men living, who ought to have 
undertaken it ; whose literary and 
geographic knowledge is co-cx- 
tensive with his subject, whose 
judgment is capable of weighing 
with accuracy the real and the 
false pretensions, the merits and 
demerits of this extraordinary tra- 
veller, and whose impartiality has 
actually assigned to him the exact 
measure of his desert. The travels 
betore us are, in many respects, the 
best book of travels in the English 
language, notwithstanding the in- 
cumbrances and errors with which 
they are occasionally loaded. It has 
been the fashion, however, to asperse 
and calumniate the work from al- 
most the moment of its first appear 
ance, to the publication of Mr. Pin- 
kerton’s Geography, the author of 
which has suffered himself to be led 
away by the common current. It has 
been sometimes insinuated, and at 
other times stoutly and opénly af- 
firmed, that the wholéof the “ Tra- 
vels to discover the Source of the 
Nile”? is a compilation from ante- 
rior authors; that Bruce is an ar- 
rant plagiarist; and that even in 
his plagiarisms he is incorrect ; that 
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what he describes as the source of 


tee eg 
the Nile ts not its real source ; that 


he never visited the Geesh « OUnLT Ys 


never beheld esther the Bahar el 
Abiad, or the Bahar el Asrak (the 
unquestionable Astapus of the an- 
tients); and, to close the whole, that 
he never was in Abyssinia in his 
life. In the course of our literary 
labours we have unitormly opposed 
the whoie current ot thiese dite. 
inatory and malicious charges; m 
reviewing, at different periods, the 
publications of the French Iiterates 
on their return from Esypt, we 
have occasionally stepped some- 
what out of our course !o remark, 
that the reputation of the Britis] 
vovager had considerably risen in 
their estimation from the many 
and concurrent proofs they had 
obtained in the intertor of the 
country, and especially in the Said, 
of his havine actually traversed 


the districts he describes: and of 


the general fidelity of his stute- 
ments. On the continent, there- 
noms the fame of the traveller to 
rradually emer- 
ging, and ascending, of late years, 
tO its proper Pi Ng several 
new versions of his ‘Travels in dil- 
ferent languages have been pre- 
sented to the world at large ; and 
it beeame high time that he should 
enjoy at home that honourable 
rank in the eirele ot hterature to 
Which he is fairly entitled. ‘This 
exalted station the presen! editor 
has now comp letely ohiained to 

him: the able and ample tosti- 
montes he has adduced are in every 
respect competent to disprove the 
unworthy allegath ns which have 
been hithert@ advanced against 
lim): and, in addit ON LO So Trl nd- 


the Nile has be C1) ‘ 


Re ’ . } , . 
iyvand liberal a‘ task, be has in- 
rer ae 1 >} > , } 7  ¢) «> . veal Iyu 
CiatdSed CHe Vie Qi til WOPrR DY 
a Variety eft other original and use- 
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have only ume to notice, that it js 
introduced by an account of the 
lite and writings of the atthor 
that there are few of the bool 
watch. have not some supplemen- 
tal matter adjoined; and ‘that ot 
these increments the most valuable 
that appear to us are, a summary 
view of the | pir in theology, ss 
cotlected from the Llebrew and 


—_ } 4 
Greek writers, with the names of 


the Eyp tian rods in the antient 
and original tongue, which is add. 
ed to the second bock ; and a geo. 
eraphic account of the At rv ssinian 
provinces, and 2 preface to the 
history of Abyssinia, prefixed to 
the third. 

Atrica must stil] detain us while 
we notice the © African Mem 
randa’’ of ¢: ipt. Reaver. Our rea- 
ders may, peta: ips, remember an 
attempt made not many years ago 
to est ablish sh, by su sc a a free 
colony on the island of Bulama, 
on the western coast Pre A 
soctety was formed for this purpose 
in 17! V5 an Appiucation Was ade 
to Mr. yocrptary Dundas tor the 
sanction of government, and per 
Mission Was at = th obtai ed. 
‘he « Memeranda” bef ore us g ive 
a particular anc d} hiclily interes ting 


account oj the a ventures ot the 


nel : — ) 
colonists, the mistortunes that suc. 
. . ’ ] .% ‘ 
C@ssively pu ead 1! e’m”Nn, and ine Ce 
eae ee -_ aha renee 
reintilas: shan st) Vi a\ ror Lir¢ pr rect, 
5 } sweet fac sbyepy 
bhis mecupres tae first five chaps 


Cérs 7 the volume. Next follow 
six acditional echxupters of mere 
| dans matter, pour ing out 
how the evils encountered in the 
first attempt might be avoided m 
a future; the very great advan- 
tayes that would result from the 
actual establishment of a national 
eitlement at Bulama; with ob- 


servations on the facility of cw 
tivatine both this island and such 
tie Sohe Afvican continent as 
stretches 
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stretches between the Gambia and 
Rio Grande, with a view to com- 
mercial benefits “ and the intro- 
duction of letters and religion to 
its inhabitants, and more parti- 
cularly as the means of gradually 
abolishing African slavery. ” The 
volume is equally well worthy of 
perusal by the merchant and the 
politician ; and especially now that 
we at length enjoy a prospect of 
the actual abolition of the nefa- 
rious traffic here alluded to, and 
attempted to have been, if not a- 
bolished, at least circumscribed by 
pr ivate means. 

But we must hasten across the 
Atlantic: the mew world (as it 
may even yet be denominated) 
offers an abundant harvest to our 
notice, from which we shall glean 
as large a sheaf as our limited 
powers will allow: us to carry. 
Steering in a southerly direction, 
we have to attend Mr. Lindley in 
his “ Narrative of a Voyage to 
Brazil,’ accompanied with a ge- 
neral description of the country, its 
natural productions, and colonial 
inhabitants; Mr. J. Constance 
Davie, who has offered us 2 vo- 
lume of * Letters fiom Paraguay,”’ 
in his account of the settlements of 
Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres 
(now possest of double interest to 

s); the presidenciesof Rioja Minor, 
Umbre de Dios, St. Mary and 
St. John; and his sketch of the 
munners, customs and religious ce- 
— of the inhabitants; and 

anonymous compiler of a thick 
gu amie “ The Present State 
of Peru,” comprising its geogra- 
phy » Nat ural history, customs, and 
manners, &c. “the whole drawn 
p from original and authentic do- 
cuments, chiefly written and com- 
piled in the Peruvian capt eo? The 
first of these pi blications contains 
rmation ssentie 
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customs and occupations of the 
Brasilians: it was collected during 
a long confinement, sometimes 


‘more and sometimes less rigid, at 


Bahia, not altogether undeserved 
by our author, in consequence of 
lis having engaged in an illicit 
barter wah the ver y governor ot 
the province, but whose miscon- 
duct was detected and betrayed by 
some private enemy. Upon the 
* Letters from Paraguay” present- 
ed to us in the second publicat ION, 
we can place far less dependence ; 
for the letters thus offered us are 
not the production of Mr. Davie 
himself, whe, for any thing that 
appears to the contrary, has ne- 
ver once quitted his native country, 
but of a friend; a friend, moreover, 
whose name is ——~-, who travelled 
for the mere sake cf recreating his 
spirits after a severe affliction he 
had sustained by the loss of a be- 
loved female, whose name also was 
———; and the present residence 
of which friend is in like manner 
at ; for it is as yet altovether 
uncertain what is become ct him, 
whether he is in North America 
or South America, or Botany Bay, 
to which he was bound in the first 
mstance ; or, in truth, whether he 
is living or dead. He states }im- 
self in these letters to have been 
obliged to visit Buenos Ayres in 
a violent storm, 
which obliged’ the capt tain of the 
ship in which he sailed to alter his 
course, which was at first direct 
for New South Wales, and to make 
for the river Plata. At Buenos 
Avres he was attacked with an 
iliness which com pelled hin n to re- 
main at the convent in which he 
was confined, when the vessel pur- 
sued her conree, and he hence ac- 
ortunity of writ- 
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amusing ; but, as we have already 
observed, they want individuality 
and authority of character. 

Something of the same objec- 
tion applies also to the third of the 
works we have glanced at, entitled 
«“ The Present State of Peru.’ Tt 
is stated to be chiefly ecmptled 
from several volumes of a periodi- 
cal work printed at Lima, entitled 
El Merenrio Peruano, which, by ac- 
cident, that isy by the capture of a 
Spanish prize, fell into the hands 
ot the editor. It certarly con- 
tains information at once novel and 
interesting ; though we cannot al- 
ways depend upon the correctness 
of the intelligence. It deals by far 
too much im the nunvellous, m 
stories of giants with enormous 
teeth, of which several are m ac- 
tual and perfect preservation, of 
the weight Of a pound ond half each. 
It gives un account of strange con- 
jurers, and stil stranger customs ; 
and, what ts yet worse, betrays a 
few palpable marks that the edi- 
tor himsclf is not acquainted with 
the language of the very volumes 
from which he professes to compile 
the chiet part of his liistory. It- 
nally, it endeavours to stimulate 
the government of our own coun- 
try to an attack upon these rich 
and populous settlements; and 
prognosticates the most easy and 
decisive success: a stimulus it 
does not seem to*° have been in 
want of; and a prognostication 
which has been since amply tul- 
filled. 

We have received from an ano- 
nymious author, a very. spirited 
* Description of the Island of St. 
Helena.’ Jt is a small tract, in 
twelves, but not the less valuable 
on this account, as it contains no 
supemume»nu Y dign essions, The 
geolovic chservations dispersed 
over at are ingenious, to say the 
f 


least of them ; there is much a 
parent accuracy,and certainly much 
originality in the author’s account 
of the almest untried soil, the sa. 
lubrious hills and uplands, the pe- 
culiarly arid atmosphere of this 
desert rock. The customs and man- 
ners of its tew inhabitants are 
pleasingly detailed; and the writer's 
pen seenis to dwell with pleasure 
Ty pomtng out the possibility, of 
which St. Heten affords an exam- 
ple, of cultivating the most in- 
tractble soil by free blacks as well 
as by slaves: for a very great num- 
ber in this island are emancipated, 
and exhibit as much activity and 
industry as the whites; while the 
Importation of slaves has been 
strictly prohibited for many years. 
The island of ‘Trinidad has af- 
forded us an histerian in Mr.M€al- 
lum ; who, in “ A Series of Let- 
ters addressed to a Member of the 
Jmperial Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain,” has given us a general de- 
scription of it, asthe result of his 
travels through it during the 
months of February, March, and 
April, 1805. Those who wish to 
become acquainted with its  cus- 
toms, manners and productions, 
may derive much useful infor- 
mation from accompanying Mr. 
MCallum in his tour. He is ex- 
tremely severe in his observations 
upon the tyrannical conduct ex- 
ercised generally by Mr. Thomas 
Picton, who was, unfortunately 
for the inhabitants, appointed the 
first British governor, on tts cap 
ture from Spain. This aceount 
Was written anterior to the eruminai 
prosecution which has been simet 
carried on at the suit of the crown, 
in our own. country, against Mr. 
Picton upon a similar charge; and 
we have not observed the remotes! 
allusion to it. As this prosecution 
is still sud judice, the book betore 
us, 
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us, although an ex parte evidence, 
should be perused in connexion 
with the code noir, upon which, if 
we understand aright, Mr. Picton 
chiefly depends for his justitica- 
tion, in order to enable those 
chiefly concerned, in forming a 
fair judgment of the general cha- 
racter and conduct of the de- 
fendant. 

The tours or travels through dif- 
ferent parts of the northern con- 
tinent of America, which have 
reached us in the course of our 
annual lucubrations, «are the tol- 
lowing: a translation from the 
French of the well-known and 
highly valuable “ ‘Travels’? of M. 
Michaux, “to the Westward of 
the Alleghany Mountains, in the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, in the Year 1802 :"' 
travels which exhibit these exten- 
sive districts in a situation of in- 
creasing civilization, imcreasing 
comfort, and prodigiously increas- 
ing population; some idea of 
which last fact may be obtained 
irom the calculation, that there 
are at present upwards of tour hun- 
dred thousand inhabitantsthrough- 
out the whole extent of the western 
states, although only thirty years 
ago there were scarcely three thou- 
sand. “ A Your in America in 
1795, 1799, 1800, by Richard Park- 
inson, late of Orange Hill, near 
Baltimore; 2 vols, Svo.” Mr. 
Parkinson's account does not de- 
scend to quite so late a period as 
that of M. Michaux; but the dit- 
terence in. the picture it occasion- 
ally gives us even of the very same 
district, can scarcely be referred 
to this circumstance alone. Mr. 
Parkinson is one of those English- 
men, who, smitten some few years 
ago with the love of emigration, 
and too easily accrediting the mar- 
vellous accounts that were at ihat 


time circtlated of the infinite ad. 
vantages that were sure to result 
to every one who would become 
a settler in the backgrounds of 
several of the American states, ea- 
gerly tried his luck, and soon be- 
came dissatisfied with the atte mpt. 
A perusal of the tour before us is 
sufficient to damp the ardour of 
the most contident of those who 
have the same desire of roving, 
and indulge ia the same certainty 
of success. But the picture is 
evidently much overcharged, and 
drawn beneath the pressure of cor. 
roding disappeintment. Could we 
trust to it in its full extent, we 
should perceive that the American 
states, mstead rs oifering a pro- 
mise of progressively civilizing the 
new world, p resent the surest means 
of re-barbarizine the old. We are 
informed that the manners of the 
settlers and cultivators are every 
year ruder, coarser und more site 
vage ; that no such thing as com- 
fort is to be found any where ; that 
farming, whether on a large ora 
small scale, is a losing concern: 
that the soil ts not worth cultivat- 
ing; that the very necessaries of 
lite are not to be had; that all the 
education attempted to be given 
to the rising generation is that of 
tending the cattle, ploughing the 
ground, and marketing, either in 
the way of sale or purchase. Mr. 
P. wkinson, however, notwithstand- 
ing the gle om that overshadows his 
pages with worse than sepulchral 
darkness, Is, Im many respects, a 
writer who may be advantageously 
attended to. He has examined the 
countryshe describes with the eye 
of an experienced agriculturist, and 
with some knowledge of natural 
history : he has pointed out several 
indigenous grasses, grains and fruit- 
trees which may be well worth 
transplantation to our owa coun- 
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try; and particular breeds of fowls 
and quadrupeds with which our 
own might, in many inst tances, we 
think, be beneficially crossed. From 
the “ Sketch of His Majesty” s Pro- 
vince of Upper Canada,” offered 
us by Mr. “ D’Arcy Boulton,” we 
should prefer the life of a settler 
or cultivator, in this part of the 
northern continent, in connexion 
withthe collateral advantages which 
seem to appertain to such a life, to 

lite of the same kind in the back 
evenebic of the western provinces 
of the American republic. We 
have a curious account presented 
to us, in this sketch, of a new but 
very useful class of - Seger ah 
we mean the American woodmei 
or wood clearers, who, in ies 
bodies, migrate from estate to 
estate, in order to clear the ground 
in the first instance from its umber 
and brush-wood, so as to put it 
into a fair train for tillage. A pilot 
of two or three hundred acres ge- 
nerally takes them up four or five 
years; and they commonly pur- 
chase such extents of uncleared 
land, at a trifling price, to dispose 
ot afterwards at a very ample 
profit. In general, the crown- 
grants appear too large for any 
purpose of present utility, and ntay 
in subsequent periods become i- 
jurious, from the enormous extent 
of territory they often embrace, to 
the royal authority itself, 

The travels, tours, and excur- 
sions which have intersected the 
continent of shine within the 
range of our present labours, have 
not been numerous. We have re- 
ceived a volume from Dr. J. Gri 
fiths which extends beyond this 
boundary, consisting of “ ‘l'ravels 
in Europe, Asia Miner, and Ara- 
bia.” Itisin more respects than 
one, a made-up volume: the size is 
quarto, the number of pages about 
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four hundred: the make-up we re. 
fer to consists of enormous blank 
margins, long ext racts from au. 
thors of an access quite as easy as 
the present volume ‘self and of 
copper-plates of no other use than 
to authorise the demand of an ad- 
ditional half-guinea beyond what 
could possibly have been asked for 
it otherwise. Dr. Grifhihs assumes, 
in the very introduction to his tra- 
vels, the air of a man of easy cir- 
cumstances, if not of independent 
fortune: he was impelled, he tells 

us, to engage in the peregrination 
before us from the sole motive of 
‘a natural and irresistible inclina- 
tion to visit distant and unfre- 
quented countries.” Why will a 
man thus aim, at his very outset, 
at a character that does not be- 
long to him? If this were the doc. 
tor’s sole motive, we have been 
strangely misinformed: we have 
been told of more upon this subject 
than’ he has chosen to tell him- 
elt; and we have also been told, 
in addition, of the very liberal and 
eenerous assistance he reccived 
from a_ variety of w ames 
and charitable christians on his 
arrival at Bombay, which the ata 
titude of the writer seems to have 
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forgotten to remember ; tor in iis owt 
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secount of his arrival at this set- 


tlement he makes no mention ot 
any such tr at saction, but | abruy uly 
dri ps his sul Dject 5 ; qui CS 41s re. ack Ty 
and only promuses to return a 
if he finds his Compal! iv my 

inquired for. In other words, i 
the present volume should meet 
with encourag emient, it is his m- 
tention to publish a mich larger 
upon subjects that more mmc- 
diately relate to the laws, CUSTOMS, 
and manners of British India. We 
do not wish to discourace this in- 
tention; for, notwithstanding all 
we have observed, we have been 
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pleased with mary of the doctor’s 
remarks: he writes with spirit, and 
is an attentive observer of the 
events and scenery that surround 
him. We only advise him not to 
affect that which does not belong 
to him, nor to forget the friends 
of his necessities, lest they be here- 
after inclined to forget him. 

Mr. Anderson has publi. shed : 
anne edition of his “ ‘Tour ‘ 
Zealand, in 1802, with an Histo- 
rical Sketch ot the Battle of Co- 
a We have no doubt 

f the accuracy of his general ree 

oe“ and his sketch of the bat- 
tle is coincident with the accounts 
of prior histortans. It was a proud 
day for both parties. We have 
another statement, and at consi- 
derable length, of this sume com- 
bat in Mr. Carr's “* Northern Sum- 
mer, ( r’Pravgls round the Baltic ;”’ 
who almost starts with his conti- 
nental description, at Copenhapen, 
and enters at large into this me- 
morable event. ‘he Danes have 
annually commemorated this essay 
of brave ry ever since. A consi- 
derable fan Iwas collected at the 
time for the reliet not o nly of those 
who had suffered in the engage. 
ment, but of the survivors of the 
deceased ; and, to the g Wlantry of 
the “tied be it spoken, even the 
swecthearts of those who fell were 
equally entitled | to a share in the 
ni tional bount ys From Copen- 
haven Mr. Cart pros ecutes his tract 
to Stockholm and U psal; and trom 
Swed nto Russia. 8 the descrip- 
tion of St. Petersburgh we meet 
with many entertaining, and some 
original anecdotes of Catharine, 
Paul, and the present emperor 
Alexander, with the general cha- 
racter of which last prince he seems 
Aitovether enraptured. [If the whole, 
or even half of what is here related 


of him be true, he is well worthy 
of admiration. On leaving St. 
Peter: wns vh, our tourist passed has- 
tly th ough Livonia, aud reached 
Berlin by skirtin x the Baltic coast. 
We have not now to usher Mr. 
Carr to the acquaintance of our 
readers for he rst time. His 
usual, sprightiiness of manner, cu- 
riosity of remark, and picturesque- 
ness Ot description, are as conspi- 
cuous in these travels as in any he 
has hitherto presented to the public. 

M. Kotzebue ts also an enter- 
taining and imquisitive traveller. 
We accompanied him last year 
through a considerable part ot 
France; and we are now called 
upon to atiend his * lravels 
through Ttaly? which oceupied 


» 


? 
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part of the years 1S08, 1805. “Ther 
is Nothing deep cr protounc 
mich from which we can arse 
ether the wiser or the better from 
these volumes: but they are cha- 
racteristic and lively in a high 
degree. M. Kotzebue is a mist 
agreeable companion ; and though 
we are perpetlauy provored by 
his pertness and conlidence, we 
forgive him for the amusement he 
is constantly affording us. His 
observations are all his own; he 
sees things, and he represents them 
in a Manner in which it is ten to 
one if we had seen them otherwise. 
Ot Italy we have also had another 
account in Mr. Beckford’s * Ta- 
miliar Letters from Italy to a 
Friend in England.” But of these 
we must not say mauch, altes a. 
commendation we have just given 
to Kotzebue. Mr. Beckford has 
more solidity, however, than the 
German tourist ; heis better ac- 
quainted with the country ; but he 
1S by no means so captivating a 
writer. In few words, Mr. Beck- 
ford wants taste: he 1s preaching 
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10 his readers a long account of the 
history of antient Rome, when he 
should be only reciting anecdotes 
of Rome in its modern state; and 
he retails jokes of almost as great 
antiquity, as flashes ot wit that no- 
body ts supposed to have heard of 
efore. 

From “ An English Gentleman 
who escaped from Paris in the 
Month of May, 1805,” we have 
received “ A Sketch of the pre- 
sent State of France,” in a small 
octavo volume. We cannot praise 
it very highly. It is the language 
of aman who knows he has a 
right, and now feels he has a i. 
derty to complain. He _ touches, 
indeed, upon the government, ar- 
my and navy, the police, man- 
ners, newspapers, trade, and en- 
tertuinments of Paris; but he tells 
us little that is worth knowing, or 
that has not already been told bet- 
ter by writers who have anticipated 
him. He is most at home in the 
chapter which relates the state and 
sufferings of our unjustly detained 
countrymen. Here we can not 
only torgive his warmth, but most 
cordially join in it. A more au- 
spicious era has however at length 
arisen. ‘There are few weeks m 
which several of our unfortunate 
brethren are not suffered to reach 
their native country ; and we trust 
that, either by a peace or a perse- 
verance of the same spirit of libe- 
ration, the day of universal eman- 
cipation is at hand*. 

We now return home ; and the 
excursions we have yet to make, 
which are but few in number, will be 
of shorter range, and confined to 
our own country. In truth, the pub- 
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lications that strictly appertain to 
the class before us, are not more 
than two or three; our Lopogra. 
phic and antiquarian descriptions 
being, with more propriety, in. 
cluded in the next chapter. The 
first we shall notice is Mr. Do. 
novan’s * Descriptive Excursions 
through South-Wales and Mon. 
mouthshire, in the Year 1804, and 
the Four preceding Summers;’” 2 
vols. 8vo, Often as we have made 
tours and travels, walked, rode, 
and run, over the country here no. 
ticed, and little as we were dis- 
posed to renew our peregrinations, 
we have, nevertheless, accompanied 
Mr. Donovan with 2 considerable 
degree of entertamment and in- 
struction. We have tound him 
enough of an antiquarian to ex. 
plain whatever remain has fallen 
In our way that is really worthy 
of explanation, and a better na- 
turalist than antiquarian. His cu- 
riosity is keen, his taste is correct, 
his style is polished. What need 
we say more ? 

«An Excursion to the High. 
lands of Scotland and the English 
Lakes; with Recollections, De- 
scriptions, and References to Hi- 
storical faets;”? a thin volume &vo. 
It is not every book-seller who 1s 
a book-maders it is not every Man 
who supplies the world by whole. 
sale, with new editions of our best 
vernacular writers, that can quote 
from them by scraps. Such aman, 
however, is the author of the “ Ex- 
cursion” before us; Mr, Mawman, 
of the Poultry. For the rest, him- 
self and his next-door neighbour 
(to whom the work 1s inscribed } 
appear to have had a very pit 


* This passage was written anterior to the calamitous events of the Prussian a 
paign: and such isthe versatility of human affairs, that we have now to lament that 


has been so great. 


the addition to the number of the sufferers from Hamburgh and other neutral towne 
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sant, though a very rapid tour, 
having run over about a thousand 
miles in the month of July 1S04— 
their “Recollections”? seem still to at- 
ford them s:tisfaction—and though 


they offer no particular novelty of 


observation that can be usetul to 
the antiquarian, naturalist, or po- 
litician, they may fairly lay claim 
to a seat in the parlour win. 
dow, and harmlessly fill up the 
idle half-hour that so often pre- 
cedes the dinner-bell. 

“ The Traveller’s Cuide, or 
English Itinerary ; by W.C.Oulton, 
Esq. In two volumes 12mo.”’ ‘The 
entire title page to this book of 
roads and places we have not space 
to copy: itis a preface rather than 
a title. It talks of “ containing 
accurate and original Descriptions 
of all the Counties, Cities, Towns, 
&c. and their exact Distances from 


London ;”—of “ comprising a com- 


plete Topography of England and 


Wales ;’—of “including a correct 
Itinerary from London to the se- 
veral Watering-Places, &c.’”? and 
of being “ illustrated with Sixty- 
six correct Picturesque Views, &c.” 
Now, betore W, Qulton, Esq. had 
thought himself authorised to make 
so confident and reiterated a boast 
ot accuracy, exaciness, completion, and 
correctness, and especially before he 
had determined upon charging the 
public with one pound five shillings 
sterling for these his immaculate la- 
hours, it would have been as well 
to have scen that his book corre- 
sponded with its titleepage. At 
present nothing can be more at va- 
riance; for an itinerary of more 
general inaccuracy, incompletion, 
incorrectness, and want of exace 
titude, has never fallen into our 
hands. 

Our political catalogue is nume- 
rous, important, and in several in- 
Mances fonorary. Sir Jvhn Sin- 


clair has published the third vo. 
lume of his “ Llhistery of the Pub. 
lic Revenue of the British Empire.”* 
‘The entire work professes to con- 
tain “an account ot the public ine 
come and expenditure, trom the 
remotest periods recorded m_ hi- 
story, to Michaelmas 1802; with 
an account of the revenue of Scot- 
land and [reland; and an analysis 
ot the sources of public revenue 
in general.” The work closes with 
the volume betore us; though it 
is not improbable that it may be 
resumed in some future time, and 
brine down its calculations to la- 
ter periods. ‘The general charac 
ter of this undertaking has been 
so long estimated by the two pre- 
ceding volumes, that we shall not 
stay to appreciate it very minutely 
at present. Sir John Sinclair writes 
diffusely, but with an independent 
and unservile spirit: he has read 
much and thought still more; but 
he wants order and perspicuity : 
we cannot always tollow him, even 
when we are pleased with the whole 
we are able to understand. Vhe 
first chapter in the volume before 
us examines the actual state of the 
British national debt, of which it 
gives an claborate analysis. The 
second chapter is devoted to the 
revenue of Scotland ; the third to 
that of Ireland; the fourth to na- 
tional resources as a general in. 
quiry. It concludes with a double 
appendix; many ot the papers of 
which are truly valuable, and 
ought to be laid betore the public 
in the form of separate pamphlets. 
“The Works Political, Meta- 
physical and Chronological of the 
late Sir James Stewart, Bart,” have 
been now first collected from his 
corrected copies, and edited by hts 
son general sir James Stewart, bart, 
a lasting monument of piety and 
affection to a politician who well 
deserved 
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deserved it. Sir James Stewart's 
* Principles of Political Economy”? 
are known to most of our readers. 
Of the six octavo volumes to which 
the present edition. extends, it oc- 
cupies the first four ; and itis on 
this he must depend for permanent 
fame, if permanent tame should be 


his lot. He has the honour of 


having formed Adam Smith, _ 
afterwards deserted his school, 

Auristotle deserted that of Pl: omg 
and set up @ separate establishment 
tor himsell : vet Smith’s 1s the bet- 
ter of the two; though we are not 
quite sure, trom the redu idant 


interference which has of late years 
, 


=~ ae + he ¢} sc > E 
been exhibited by the legislature of 


‘s country with the internal con- 
cerns of trade and commerce, with 
the regulation of the price of corn, 
and the wages of journeymen til. 
lors, whether sir James may not 
yet become a more fashionable and 
approved writer than Ins scholar 
and rival.—We trust n t, however. 
‘he contents of the two last vo- 


} times boast ot some pas re sorn - 
ter strictly new and o rigin al: but 
even the rest is re-edited m an im- 
proved form. ‘l’o the whole are 
added some intere ting biographi- 
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*(ibservationsoan the present otate 
ofthe Hiehiands ot Scotland, with 
al \ hi W of ti hs Cau * » and the iyi j= 
bable Conse: ences of [eninge Mon. 

’ ® | «’ ? ' ’ ey? 
By the Fiarl ot Seikirk.’’ This 
Over s3° , 7 . } 

Qsgmati Oclavo, OULIL COoNtaAMS Muca 
waetical matt ‘eacmmplihed by 
he rivht honourable auther him- 
’ ‘ . . 
seKHk on a scale suitere nily laree 
. » | » 4 . ‘ 
for a tair trial, We shall make 
j 
? 


“ . vs s . i | o * > 
so comment: the book snould be 


Kron the pen of the earl of 
Lauderdale we 


as eye | a1 
have abeaad 2 (WO 


palnp iets. Th eone is “ VPhoughts 
| ] . | Sane 
on the alarming State of the Cir- 


‘ 
’ 

er ew; ’ Th! ‘ i. f 
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dressing the pecuniary Grieran 
in Lreland:” in which his lordshin 
correctly points out the Impolicy oj 
any mterierence, on the part of eo. 
vernme! Mt, with the comme! cra] 
lations of any two countries what. 
ever, and especially im the adjust. 
meni of any dtilerence, be it wh 
it may, im thetr relative exchange 
whether of raw material for row 
material, or of money for money. 
Of the other ‘pamphlet we can- 
not so much approve. lt is en- 
titied Thougl its on the alarms 
ing State of the Cire Hation, and 
on the Means of redre sing the Ee 
cuniary Grievances in Trela 

We doubt much whether the plan 
here proposed would produce the 
redress sought after ; and we doubt 
also whether the state of the cir- 
culation is as alarming as the nobie 
financier would persuade us. 

As we are thus abruptly led a- 
cross the Irish channel, we shall 
enter, before our return, up mnt 
consideration of the catholic ques- 
ale My as iv Fs ( illed, sO miignately 
connected with the m rnal fecle 
tn 9 i nol wan the policy of tie 
country. Lhe first pamy nhlet upon 
thu 5 subject a tC We shall notice iS 
by an anonymous writer, and 1s 
entitled “ Thoughts on the present 
‘ scepdian \ 

yc’ 

nit ascendancy, as it is caied, Me 
cludes the pro estant ainterest, Wiie- 
ther of tie « tablished church o1 


tn lreland. 


: ’ ’ , -_ . 
ht SENTETS : Loyetner thie) co Ipres 
hend about a fiith part of the 
whole tihabitants ; the remamug 


ne wat 
four-liftls beim catholics. 4h 
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without delay, ail existing disqude 
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test, and to grant to the catholic 
priests, out of the produce of the 
soil, 100/. per ann. each, and to the 
bishops an annuity of 400/. each, 
There is nothing eeieniahie in 
the proposal ; the catholic hierar- 
chy has at least as strong a claim 
upon government as the presby- 
terian “churches, which, neverthe- 
less, in Ireland, receive such as- 
sistance: and if half a million @ year 
derling be not judged more than 
sufficient to satisfy the wants of 
the clergy of the protestant pro- 
fessions, amounting to not more 
than one-fifth of the general average 
of the inhabitants, surely there is 
no immodesty in soliciting an an- 
nuity of 160,0007. (for ‘the sum 
total would not amount to more) 
for the clergy of the remaining tour- 
fifths. 

We shall next notice Mr. M‘Ken- 
na’s “ Thoughts on the Civil Con- 
ditions and Relations of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, Religion and Peo- 
ple of Ireland.” It is a sensible 
and well-written pamphlet, incul- 
cating the advice communicated 
in the preceding tract: we think, 
however, it proceeds somewhat too 
far, in recommending it to govern- 
ment, not only to emancipate the 


catholics, ial to afford stipends ta@ 


their clergy, but also to build them 
chapels wherever such may be 


judged necessary, and to increase 


their clergy by about half as thany 
again as they consist of at present. 

“ Serious Examination of the 
Catholic Claims as set forth in the 
Petition now penx ling before Par- 
Ni: iment, by the Rev. Thomas Le- 
mesuricr, Rector of Newton Lange 
ville” Mr. Lemesurier means 
well, we have no doubt; but his 
apprehensions seem often to run 
way with his judgment, The de- 
a clauses of the Irish ca- 

iolic petition were based upon the 


declaration and protestation of the 
English catholics, which were so 
highly approved some seventeen 
years ago by Mr. Pitt’s administras 
tion, and obtained for thei the 
additional toleration they now eae 


joy: many of these clauses are 


drawn up in the very same terms, 
and the whole offers no material 
variation either of sentiment or 
language. 

‘A Letterto Dr. Troy, titular 
Archbishop of Dublin, on the Co. 
ronation of Bonaparte by Pope 
Pius theSeventh. By Melancthon.” 
Melancthon writes like an honest 
man: he is vehemently exasperated 
with Bonaparte for the impiety, 
hypocrisy, and blasphemy he has 
exhibited, as well in his pretended 
zeal for the holy religion of the 

catholic church at the time of his 
coronation, as for the holy religion 
of the only true prophet of God, 
Mahomet, on his first landing in 
E gypt—for the Aealih-learing cross, 
as for the ealsh- administering Al- 
coran. He is also equally enraged 
at the treachery of the Pope to his 
own hierarchy and office, in con- 
seuting to become the instrument 
of his ambition, and to admit such 
a reneg: ado into = bosom of the 
church. We believe Dr. Troy re- 
quires no mementos on this head ; 
and that he feels all the horror oj 
Melancthon upon so infamous 4 
prostitution of the sacred unction, 
But what has the conduct of the 
officers of a religion to do with its 
principles ? In our own church, we 
unfortunately behold its most so- 
lemn services too often administer- 
ed by clergymen whose immorality 
of life is most gross and palpable : : 
but the purity of the religion itself 
continues the same. 

“ Treatise upon Tithes,” by the 
Rey. James Beerblock, A. M. ‘The 
rey. calculator might have been 


better 
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better occupied. His pamphlet re 
duces to a pound shilling and 
pence table, the methods of turning 
tithes to most account when taken 
in kind, er of compounding for 
them when the right is waived. We 
have not yet heard that Mr. Beer- 
block has any tithes of his own 
to receive; and we would advise 
him, when he has, to relax a lit- 
tle in the calculations here laid 
down, tf, inthe course of his mi- 
nistry, he would wish to promote 
peace on earth, and good will to- 
wards men.—- Observations on 
the Duty on Property, by the Rev. 
LL. Heslop, Archdeacon of Bucks.” 
Mr. Heslop has got what he was 
anxious for—not only a duty on 
property, but a duplication of that 
duty. Yet when the legislature 
sees fit to recommend a severe and 
onerous measure, it seems by no 
means an ex-sarochial step in a 
clergyman to apologize tor it, or 
exhort patience under tt. 

« A Treatise on the Coins of the 
Realm, in a Letter to the King, 
by Charles, Earl of Liverpool,’ 
This is a valuable tract. The no- 
ble author has well studied his 
subject from the best writers, and 
the best dealers in bullion. He 
recommends the striking of coims 
without fractions, and possessing 
as nearly as possible decimal sub- 
divisions, to those in present use ; 
of course a silver coin ot the value 
of ten pence, instead of shilling or 
twelve-penny pieces : and of pound 
and halt-pound or fen shillmeg preces, 
instead of guineas and half guineas. 
He also recommends to forgo 
whats called a setenorage orsuper- 
estimate upon coms of every kind, 
and to equalize them as nearly as 
possible to the intrinsic value of 
the metal they contain; advising, 
moreover, that the metal employ- 
Sing only, and 
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of course possess no alloy. Of 
the recommendation of decimal di. 
visions we highly approve: were 
the value of the coin, however, to 
be that of the bullion alone, such 
value must necessarily be fluctuate 
ing, and depend upon the bullion 
market; while there are many ad- 
vantages to be derived from an 
alloy or intermixture of metals, of 
which increased durability is not 
the least. We suspect the noble 
earl has not consulted Mr. Hatch. 
ett’s very excellent paper upon this 
subject, imserted in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions for the past year. 

Mr. Playfair, who lately stepped 
from the mathematical chair to 
that of natural history, has now 
assumed a new character, and, in 
his “ Inquiry into the permanent 
Causes of the Decline and Fall of 
Powerful and Wealthy Naticns,” 
has proved himseif almost as able 
a statist as he is acknowledged to 
be a mathematician or natural hi. 
storian. His remarks, in spite of 
the slovenly and inelegant manner 
in which they are conveyed, are 
well worth studving ; and, in mas 
ny instances, enforcing : although, 
in singling out commercial wealth 
as the. standard of national great- 
ness and excellence, he appears to 
us to have taken a ground too 
limited, and to have left out of 
his calculation many points which 
ought to have been admitted, and 
which would have been found te 
weigh heavy in it. 

« An Inquiry into the System 
of National Defence in Great Brie 
tain, by John Macdiarmid, Esq, 
2 vols. Svo.” Mr. Macdiarmid has 
repeated many good things that 
others have said before him ; and 
he has also said many good things 
of his own; but he would have 
said them. better in fewer WOTU>. 
The mischicts here pointed out fo 

national 
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national morality, from the encou- 
ragement and spread of a military 
spirit, and the temptations to per- 
jury produced by heavy and bur- 
densome taxes, are entitled to no- 
tice, and the remarks here offered 
upon them do equal credit to the 
ehead and heart of the writer. It 
should nevertheless seem, trom a 
very valuable pamphlet by the 
honourable brigadier general Stew- 
art, entitled “ Suggestions for the 
Improvement of the Military Force 
of the British Empire,” that, situ- 
ated as the continent of Europe 
is at present, we have no other 
means of preserving our national 
independence: that a large and 
loyal body of volunteers, that an 
active and expert mulitta are not 
sufficient ; that, if we mean to con- 
tinue free, and to save ourselves 
from the chains that have manacled 
sO many surrounding nations, we 
must have a very considerably aug- 
mented regular force; we must 
pursue the plan which has been 
eo successtully pursued by the ene- 
my. In this last pamphlet we 
think we trace the basis of the 
whole of Mr. Windham’s system, 
and the source from which he de- 
rived it. 

“ War in Disguise; or the Frauds 
ot Neutral Flags.” This pam- 
phlet is ably written, and has had 
a rapid sale: but were the prin- 
ciples it recommends to be carried 
to their full length, we should pro- 
bably be soon involved in a mae 
titime war from the Atlantic to 


the Baltic. The American states 
would be ten times more enraged 
against us than they are at pre- 
sent; and, severe as was the battle 
of Copenhagen, we should have 
severer battles to fight in the same 
harbour. 

“ Observations on the Poer Laws, 
and on the Management of the 
Poor in Great Britain; by the 
Right Honourable George Rose, 
M.P.” Mr. Rose is well known 
to have studied this important sub- 
ject both carefully and successfully, 
and he has the merit of having in- 
troduced into parliament an im- 
portant provision in favour of the 
members of benefit societies. ‘The 
present tract in no respect deducts 
from his reputation; and his ob- 
servations upon the means of di- 
minishing our very numerous, and 
often tyrannical, workhouses, are 
well entitled to attention. ‘There 
are also some observations of a 
similar tendency that desefve no- 
tice in Mr. Bone’s “ Outline of a 
Plan for reducing the Poor’s Rate, 
&c. ina Letter to Mr. Rose.” How 
large a benefit may be conferred 
on the poor by a little prudent at- 
tention and management, and at 
a small expense, may be seen fully 
exemplihed in Mr. Cappe’s “ Ob- 
servations on Charity Schools, &c.’” 
and Mr. Lancaster’s “ Improve- 
ments in Education, as it respects 
the industrious Classes of the Com- 
munity, &c.” a book that ought 
to be read as well by the politician 
as the philanthropist. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTs. 


Containing the Transactions of Literary Societies, Biography, Ant}: 
guities, Ethics, Philology, Classis, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales end 


Romances, 


HE first place in the present 
chapter, in regard to intrin- 
gic merit, is still due, as it ought 
ever to be, to the Philosophical 
"l'ransactions of the Royai So- 


ciety; the general character of 


which, however, within the limit 
of the survey to’which we are 
confined, is, that they are rather 
curious and scientific than prac- 
tical and available. 

The first article comprises the 
* Croonian Lecture on Muscular 
Moticn,” by Mr. Carlisle. it is 
drawn from the common sources 
of the day, and contains nothing 
that requires particular notice. II, 
*« Experiments for ascertaining how 
far Telescopes will enable us to 
determine very small Angles, and 
to distinguish the real from the 

é . 

spurious Diameters of Celestial and 
Terrestrial Objects ; with an Ap- 
plication of the Result of these bx- 
periments to a Series of Observa- 
tions on the Nature and Magnitude 
of Mr. Harding’s lately discover- 
ed Star. By W. Herschel, LL. D. 
&c.’" When we first entered upon 
the study of astronomy, we had to 
learn the names of only six planets, 
as satellitic upon the suh: since 
then the planetary host has been 
increased by two thirds of its ori- 

inal muster; for to this muster 
eu been added, Herschel or 
Georgium Sidus, Olbers, Piazzi, 
and now another lately discovered 


and which, in all probability, wall 
be denominated, as it ought to 


be, after his name, The paper 
before us endeavours to trace the 
coniparative measurement of Hare 
ding, and concludes that it is less 
than Olbers ; and also, that, whee 
ther these two, together with Piz 
az21, be real planets or mere aste- 
roids ; they are all three of the 
same species. It is a truly va. 
luable article ; and the experiments 
to ascertain the actual diameter of 
distant bodies are numerous and 
curious. We shall for a moment 
Overstep our numerical order to 
notice two other articles connected 
with the same subject; of which the 
first is No. XVI. “ On the Direc 
tion and Velocity of the Motion of 
the Sun and Solar System,” by the 
same writer. It is well known 
that Dr. Herschel has long very 
ingeniously conjectured thatthe sun 
and solar system at large are main- 
taining, conjointly, some kind of 
gyre in the vast expanse of the 
heavens around the common cen- 
tre of universal matter. In 1783, 
in which he first started this 
opinion, he offered his reasons tor 
conceiving that this motion was 
directed towards # Herculis. In the 
paper before us he pomts out, fom 
other observations, another direc- 
tion as its more probable course, 
and supposes it to trend in right 
ascension 2457 52’ $0”, and north 
ind 


polar distance 40° 22’. Long a 


' 
44> 


i 
minute observation can alone de- 
. ® - ] Af ‘? me * 
cide upon the truth ana accuracy 
; } ih mea? Pyns ne 
of sucn recondite sper ula tONS+ Li 
° “* | > . ; tne 
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sume class, isnumbered VI. and 
contains * An Investigation of all 
the Changes of the variable Star in 
Sobieski’s Shield, from tive Years 
Observations, exhibiting its propor- 
tional illuminated Parts, and its 
Irregularities of Rotation, with Con- 
jectures concerning unenlightened 
Heavenly Bodies. By E. Pigotts, 
Esq.” The writer has traced the 
variations of brightness and dim- 
ness of this star with great atten- 
tion, _ probably accuracy; and 
he coucludes that it revolves row nd 
its axis once in every sixty-tw 0) 
days, that the mean duration of 
ts utmost lustre is nine days and 
a half, and of its least nine days 
only. Jil. “An Essay on the 
Cohesion of Fluids, by T. Young, 
F.R. SS.” We cannot follow ‘the 
writer in his abstruse calculations, 
and it is the less necessary, us it is 
his intention to pursue the same 
subject in a more detailed form, 
and at a larger extent. IV. 
« Concerning the State in which 
the true Sap of Trees | is deposited 
durmg Winter. In » Letter from 
Thomas Andrew Kni ght, Esq to 
the Right Hon. Sir Jose ph Banks, 
K. B. &c.”? ‘Thisis a paper in fa- 
vour of the proper circulation of 
the sap; of which Mr. Knight di- 
stincuishes two sorts, the one a 
common aqueous, and the other 
a richer and more inspissated, se- 
creted from the former by means 
of the leaves, and deposited in the 
alburnum, where it remainsthrough 
the inactivity of the winter months. 
He conceives this inspissated sap 
to be dissolved, on the approach 
of spring, by the ascending aqueous 
sap, and to afford, in consequence 
of such dissolution or combination, 
the matter that constitutes the new 
foliage, and thus to evolve those 
Organs which were not wanted 
during winter, but which are 


[335} 


essential to the further advan 
of vegetation. We have in 
same collection another paper, N 
XVII. from the same ingenio 
botanist, on a similar subject, el 


titled “ On the Reproduction of 


Buds.”” The re production ot s2- 
condary b uds | In the spring to sup- 
ply those which have been acci- 
dentally destrovec Iduring thewintery 
has not be en sitisf, ictort y accounte 
ed for. Bonnet and Duhamel have 
reterred them to Buffon’s doctrine 
of pre-organised germs. Mr Knight, 

} ascribes 


in the paper 
their formation to the lateral vesa 


betore Us, 


sels of the ulburnum. V. “On 
the Action of Platina and Mere 


cury upon each other, by Richard 
Cheneviz, Esq. &c.” It is well 
known th it othe metal sold, nor 
long since, in this metropolis, ag 
one of a new species, under the 
name of pall idium, was said by 
Mr. Chenevix to be nothing more 
than a peculiar combination of 
platina and quicksilver; and his 
assertion was fortined by expert- 
ments producing the palladium 
from guch an alliance. The as« 
seriien and experiments have been 
much doubted on the continents 
in consequence of similar experi. 
ments in which the result has not 
been fortunate. Mr. C. here jus- 
tifies his own experiments, and 
points out the probable cause of 
the failure of the continental che- 
mists. VII. “ An Account of some 
Analytical ; ‘periments on a Mia 
neral Production from Devonshire, 
consisting principally of Alumine 
and W ater ; ; by Humphrey Davy, 
Esq. ke.” This mineral was first 
noticed by Dr. Wavel, as filling the 
eavities and veins’ of a soft argil- 
laceous schist near Barnstaple. It 
is almost entirely alumine, con- 


taining ina hundred parts no ) other 
substance than 26.2 of water, and 
1.4 


——-— 
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3.4 of lime. In No. XV. we have, 
trom the same author, a “ Method 
of analysing Stones containing fix- 
ed Alkali, by Means of the Boracic 
Acid.” The boracic acid is here 
used instead of the caustic barytes 
recommended by Klaproth. VIII, 
*“ Experiments on Wootz, by Mr. 
David Mushet;’’ communicated 
by Sir Joseph Banks. Wootz is an 
iron ore of considerable reputation 
in India, for the hardness and 
toughness of the metal it produces, 
But it is extremely diffeult to work. 
The experiments here related are 
ingenious, and will be found useful 
in the smelting and manutacture 
of these indurated cakes of iron- 
sand. X. “ Concerning the Dif- 
ferences in the Magnetic Needle 
on board the Investigator, arising 
from an Alteration ia the Ship’s 
Head, by M. Flinders, Esq. Com- 
mander.” ‘This phenomenon re- 
quires attention, and with it may 
be cesily undertood : its explana- 
tion, however, depends upon tables 
of calculation which we cannot 
copy. XI. “ The 
the Stapes, one of the Bones of the 
Organ of Hearing ; deduced trom 
a comparative View of its Struc- 
ture and Uses in different Ant- 
mals; by Anthony Carlisle, Esq.” 
The exact use of this bone seems 
still capable of question. It is 
found with little variation in al- 
most all the land mammalia; in 
birds, some amphibia, and a tew 
guadrupeds, it is wanting, as is 
aiso the malleus and incus; and 
their place is supplied by a dif 
ferently constructed organ called 
columella. XII, “On an Arti- 
ficial Substance which possesses the 
principal characteristic Properties 
of Tannin. By Charles Hatchett, 
Esq.” XXI. ** Additional Experi- 
ments and Remarks,” by the same. 
These articles are both extremely 


*hysiology of 
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valuable; and we have conse 
quently introduced the former in. 
to our scientific extracts for the 
year. Mr. Hatchett has clearly 
ascertained that every substance 
which contains any kind of carbon, 
whether vegetable, mineral, or ani- 
mal, may get possession of the 
principle of tannin by the addition 
of nitric acid, and may be em- 
ployed with the utmost advantage 
in the manufacture of eather, 
XIII. “ Case of a full grown Wo- 
man in whom the Ovaria were 
detective ;” by Mr. Charles Pears, 
communicated by Sir Joseph Banks, 
The case is curious, but not unique. 
XIV. «A Description of Malfor- 
mation in the Heart of an Infant, 
by Mr. H. C. Standert, commu- 
niecated by Anthony Carlisle, Esq.” 
The child died at ten days old, 
exhibiting nothing remarkable but 
the blue tint that always accom- 
panies imperfect pulmonary circu. 
lation, On dissecting the heart, it 
was found to possess only a single 
auricle and ventricle, and to be 
detective in the pulmonary artery. 
XVIII. “& Some Account of Two 
Mummies of the Egyptian Ibis, 
one of which was in a remarkably 
perfect State. By John Pearson, 
isc.” The embalming substance 
appeared to be chiefly bituminous, 
and the swaths were removed with 
difficulty. Observations on the 
singular Figure of the Planet 9a- 
turn; by W. Herschel, F. R. 5.” 
lt appears from these observauiens, 
that the form of this planet iS far 
from being perfectly spheroidic 
for it is considerably flattened at 
its pole 3, so as to form a parallelo- 
gram, one of whose sides is the 
equatorial, and the other the polar 
diameter, with the angles obtunded 
so as to leave both the equatorial 
and polar regions flatter than they 


would be in a regular spheroidic 
figure. 








DOMES 


fieure, XX. On the Magnetic 
Attraction of Oxvds of Tren, hy 
Timothy Lane, Esq.”” ‘This ar- 
ticle offers us nothing of particu. 
Jar ro ge XKI. * On the 
Discovery of ~ Palk —' : _ Obser- 
vations on other Subst s found 
with Platina, by W. H 1 o}laston, 
M.D. &c.” This paper is an vse- 
ful sec juel to the precedin; ov of Nir. 
Chenevix, No. V.itshowsus noronly 
how palladium may be most easily 
manufactured from platina and 
mercury, but also in what respects 
platina differs from palladium, as 
well as in what it resembles tt. 
XXIII. “ Experiments on a Mi- 
neral Substance formerly supposed 
to be Zeolite ; with some Remarks 
on Two Species of Uran-glimmer, 
by the Rev. W. Gregor, commu- 
nicated by Charles Hatchett, Esq.” 
‘The first of these substances is a 
mineral of a grayish, or greenish, 
or yellowish white; it bears a 
strong similarity to that described 
by Mr. Davy in No. VII. The 
crystals of Uran-glimmer accom- 
panied the mineral, and were found 
to contain oxyd of uranium, lime, 
silex, and oxyd of lead, 

[In our Regist ter for 1808, we 
briefly noticed that a middle fascicle 
of the fifth volume of the “ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh” was then just gr 
lished ;—in effect, it was only 
segment of the second part. We 
have now received the remainder 
of this second, and the whole of 
the th ird P irt, completing the vo- 
lume. he articles are as follow: 
VI. © Remarks on a mixed Species 
of Evidence in Matters of History : 
with an Examination of a New 
Historical Hypothesis, in the Mé- 
moires pour la Vie de Petrarque, 
by the Abbé de Sade; by Alexan- 
der Fraser Tytler, Esq.” The pa- 
per is mrenious » but we cannot 


1S05. 
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anilyse it. VIL. 
an Extra-uterine Fetus; by Mr. 
Thos. Blizzard.”” This fetus was 
rencrated inthe course of the Fal- 
Jopian tube, w hreh burst from dis- 
tension, and the patient fella sa. 
enfice to hemorrhare and inflame 
nation. TX. “* A New and Um 
versal Solution of Keppier’s Pro- 
blem; by James Ivory, Esq.”” X. 
“ Description of some Improve- 
ments in the Arms 2nd Accoutre- 
ments of L ie! it Cav ah ‘yy &e. by 
the Earl of Ancram 2” an article 
well wort! 'y a eres i, now that 
rapidity of motion is the p euliar 
characteristic of the modern art of 
war. XI. «© A New Method of 
expressing the Co-eflicients of the 
Development of the Algebraic 
Formula (a* + b*—2ab cos ¢*) by 
Means of the ers meters of ‘T'wo 
Ellipses, when » denotes the half 
of any odd Number. With an 
Appendix, containing an Investi- 
gation of a Formula for the Ree- 
tification of any Are of an Ellipse; 
by Mr. William Wallace.” This 
is an ingenious and elaborate pa- 
per: but it does not admit of 
abridement. XIf. “Chemrcal Ana- 
lysis of an uncommon Species of 
Zeolite; by Dr. Robert Ke ‘nnedy.”? 
The zeolite here exammed was 
found three yexrs since, inclosed 


within « mass of prehnite , in the 


basaltic rock on which che castie 
of Edinburg) 1S erected 3 it con- 
tains some peculiar properties, and 
particularls that of oiving a ph \Se 
phori¢c lic ty by friction, hke seve- 
rel of the varieties of tremolite 
mentioned by Saussure ; vet it does 
hot appear to contrn any phos. 
phoric acid. MILL. * wWisqr iitions 
on the Origin and Radical Sense 
of the Greek Preposirions 3 by 
James Bonar, F. R. 5S. 
an ingenious and learned paper, 
the object of which ts to prove 


hie te 
+e bar 1s 


T that 


* Description of 
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that every preposition was origi- 
nally derived from sensible objects, 
and employed to express some sim- 
ple and primary idea alone; and 
that it has since been extended to 
import other or secondary ideas, in 
consequence of their collateral con- 
nexion. We prefer the discussions 
we have lately met with on the 
Greek prepositions to those on the 
Greek articles, and chiefly because 
no peculiar doctrine of physics or 
theology is attempted to be ground- 
ed on them. An Appendix is added, 
containing an examination of the 
Hemsterhusian system of Greek 
analogy, as detailed by Lennep and 
partially caught by lord Monbod- 
do. XIV. “ Experiments and Ob- 
servations upon the Contraction of 
Water by Heat at low Tempera- 
tures, by Charles Hope, M. D. 
&c.” The object of this article 
is to prove the curious phenome- 
non of the contraction of water 
while it is heating, from 32° to 
40°, and consequently that its ex- 
pansion in a temperature from be- 
low 40° to its point of congela- 
tion is real, and does not depend 
on the expansion or contraction of 
the containing vessel. ‘The fact is 
sufficiently proved, but it seems to 
have been so fenerally admitted 
of late as to have rendered the 
inquiry superfluous. The third 
part comprises a history of the 
society for the period embraced by 
the volume in question, together 
with a “ Biographical Account,” 
or, as the French Institute would 
cenominate it, a notice of Dr. Hut- 
ton by Mr. Playfair, and of Dr. 
slack by Dr. Ferguson. It con- 
cludes with a list of donations. 
The Board of Agriculture has 
published the fourth volume of its 
** Communications.” It is a thick 
qaarto of 446 pages, and contains 
nearly two hundred distinct articles, 


of which many might have been 
omitted with less risk to the re. 
putation of the society than may 
perhaps be occasioned by their in- 
troduction. In several of our pe. 
riodical Reviews we often per- 
ceive original opinions — hazard. 
ed in one part of a number or 
volume, diametrically opposed by 
original opinions advanced in other 
parts: we have at times noticed 
the abolition of the slave trade 
approved of in one page, and vio- 
lently decried in a subsequent; 
emigration to Upper Canada at 
one time recommended, and at 
another anathematized ; a standing 
army on one occasion regarded as 
the mere tool of the executive 
power, and as replete with the ut- 
most danger to the independence 
of a country; and on another as 
the chief support of popular li- 
berty, and the ordinary means by 
which thrones have been subverted, 
and new constitutions introduced. 
Now all this discovers the most 
slovenly carelessness on the part of 
the editor of such publications. It 
isnot, indeed, to be expected that 
different critical writers, intrusted 
with different departments, which 
often interfere or coalesce with each 
other, and ignorant, more espe- 
cially, of their respective senti- 
ments, or the train of argument 
by which each may be peculiarly 
influenced, should harmonize into 
one common system of opinion: 
but it is certainly at all times to 
be expected that the same book, 
by what number soever of dil- 
ferent contributorscompiled, should 
be true to itself, and exhibit a fixed 
unity of instruction and precept: 
and it is the imperative duty of the 
editor or selector to take care that 
it does so, by the total omission 
of some articles, the retrenchment 


of others, and the addition of fire 
and 
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and spirit to those of a third kind. 
These observations apply strictly 
to the book before us. In the nu- 
merous, perhaps super-numerous, 
communications addressed to the 
board, it is not to be supposed that 
every writer wi!l think alike with 
every writer: different, and indeed 
opposite plans must be perpetually 
proposed, and opposite arguments 
introduced for. their support. We 
do not mean to say that the board 
of agriculture ought to discover 
so much attachment to one system 
as to suppress every paper that re- 
commends any thing of an oppo- 
site tendency ; but, if it mean to 
confer any real benefit on the 
young and inexperienced farmer— 
to instruct, and not toperplex him— 
if it mean to preserve any sort 
of unity of design, to exhibit any 
proof of arrangement or taste, in 
the publication of its memoirs, it 
should unquestionably give, by the 
general train of its selections, such 
a manifestation of its collective 
opinion that the young agricul- 
turist may be at no loss to decide, 
instead of being distracted, as he 
must be in the volume before us, 
by the perpetual clash of contend- 
ing theories and apparently con- 
tending facts. Taken as a whole, 
the book before us is intrinsically 
valuable—but had half of it been 
judiciously suppressed by its editors 
and selectors, its value would have 
been at least doubled. The prac- 
tice of paring and burning seems 
to be now generally approved, and 
to be gaining ground upon every 
soil, and in every part of the coun- 
try. The best and most scientific 
Paper on this topic is by Mr. Morris 
Birkbeck. Upon the subject of 
the csonsinal blesses to which 
we have of late years been exposed, 
the board before us has afforded 
@iany important remarks; and the 


advice it has on various occasions 
offered to government, entitles it 
to the gratitude of the country. 
We have only to regret, that in 
no instance does this advice ape 
pear to have been followed ex- 
cepting, indeed, in guaranteeing 
the importation of rice in the 
Scarcity of 1800, at so late a pe- 
riod of the year that the abundant 
harvest of 1801 atrived before the 
arrival of the rice itself, and par- 
liament was called upon to pay 
no less a sum, in the performance 
of this guarantee, than three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, for 
what was rendered of little or no use 
from this reprehensible delay on the 
part of the existing administration. 
On repeated recommendations of 
inclosing our waste lands—some- 
times no step has been taken what- 
ever 5 yet when this recommenda- 
tion was followed up in 1797 by a 
successful passage of a bill found- 
ed upon it turough the lower house, 
it was lost in the upper by a large 
majority. In 1800, the board en- 
deavoured to revive this inclosure 
bill, and the scarcity then severely 
felt, seemed to afford a favourable 
opportunity for such an attempt: 
but a heavy and very unjust charge 
was brought against it, in conse- 
quence of some collateral advice 
it offered at the same time, and 
which was closely connected witl 
the subject, of a secret determina- 
tion, through the mean of an in- 
closure bill, to undermine and de- 
stroy the whole system of tithing : 
and under this vague and injurious 
accusation the attempt was invali- 
dated a second time. Mr. Curwen 
has given an useful paper on po- 
tatoes, as food for horses, together 
with an account of his method of 
steaming them for this purpose. 
His own horses are supported by 
this root entirely, with the mere 

72 addition 
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addition of cut straw; for they are 
never allowed either hay or corn, 
and yet continue healthy and work 
well. One acre of potatoes Mr. 
Curwen calculates as equivalent, for 
this purpose, to four acres of hay. 
Mr. Professor Davy has also given 
a valuable communication: it is 
on the analysis of soils as connected 
with their melioration. Mr. Est- 
court has furnished a very im- 
portant article on the best means 
of improving the condition of the 
poor in a country village. ‘The 
principle depends on allowing, at 
a low rent, every family, in pro 
portion to its number, a certain cx- 
tent of ground, never to exceed an 
acre and half, to be cultivated part- 
ly upon a plan chalked out for 
them, and partly at their own op- 
tion. The scheme has been tried 
with the most abundant ‘success ; 
the poor-rates having in one in- 
stance been nearly if not altogether 
annihilated by it. We trust, this 
paper, or an abstract of it, will 
find its way into the tracts of the 
society for bettering the condition 
of the poor. In reality, it ought 
to find its way all over the king- 
dom, and to be reduced to prac- 
tice in every hamlet. Sir Joseph 
Banks’s account of the diseases in 
corn, called blight, mildew, rust, 
&c. inserted first of all in the vo- 
lume before us, we have already 
noticed as a separate pamphlet in 
the second chapter of this Retro- 
spect. The volume closes witha 
communication from Mr. Cline on 
the form of animals: it should be 
read in its full detail, and can- 
not then be read without improve- 
ment. 

The Transactions, for the year, 
of the Society instituted for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, are comprised 
In its twenty-ibird volume Jt 15 
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introduced by an engraven like 
ness, and short character, of the 

late Thomas Hollis, esq. of Cors. 
combe, Dorset ; who was for many 
years a zcaléus promoter of the 
interests of the institution ; and by 
his will bequeathed 100/, to the 
society. He has at this time, how- 
ever, been dead for upwards of 
two-and-thirty years, without any 
such public acknowled: gment as 
that now exhibited: yet it is bet. 
ter that gratitude should come late 
than that it sho uld never come at 


all. ‘he papers of the society are 
tco various tor us even to enume- 
rate: they are, as usual, arraneed 
under the five classcs of 2: grical- 
ture, chemistry, m: uinfactt rcs, Me- 
chanics, colonies and trade. Many 
of them are valuable; and we al- 
lude particularly to the method 
invented by Mr. ‘Taylor, of Moston, 
for obtaining excellent hawthorn 


fences at a modernte expense; to 
Mr. Beard’s machine for cutting 
and doubling wires for cards de- 
signed to be used in our cotton 
and woollen manutfactories, and 
canable of being worked by « 


hitd 
, a Cilia’; 


Mr. Gilpin’s improved crane f 
raising weights; Mr. Prior’s la- 
rum, adaptable to any pocket- 


watch 3; Mr. Hughes’s c 
cation on the cultivation cf hemp 
in Canada; and Mr. Vondenvel- 
den on the cotton plant of Uh e East 
Indies. ‘he Jast p: aragraph in the 
preface deserves to be co pied, and 
that into every periodica! publica- 
tion circulated threughoutthe king- 
dom: nothing can be more mo- 
dest, yet nothing can speak more 
high ily in favour of an institution 
which we rejoice to find is na 
very high degree fours shing, and 
which, ° we trust, will comtinue to 
Aourish as long 


mmunte- 


as aris 


. 
tures, and commerce May stan 


need of so liberal a prote “—. 
“it 
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«It should generally be under- 
stood that, te promote the arts, 
manutactitres, and C4 man rece ot the 
British en Pi ,wsthe um of this mn- 
that for a series of more 
than fifty years, by the subscriptions 
of its members, without . ny pecu- 
fan e fre m government, the 


nid } / 

engagements of the socicty have 
, . | 

been honourably discharged, and 

that their bounties are not merely 


contined to the premiums they of- 
fer, but extende: id ‘to CVEI y object whic! " 
their ttle protesses to encourage. 
Our biographies and biographic 
memoirs, to which we now proceed, 
are numerous; yet, for the most 
part, they refer to foreigners, or 
persons lone deceased. ‘Lhe most 
comprehensive, as weil as tl 1c} most 
voluminous of this class of publica- 
tions Is wee? Roscoe’s “ Lite and 
Poniificate of Leo X. 4 vale ; 4to.”’ 
From this extensive and claborate 
history we have sel cted one or 
two curious or entertaining articles 
in 2 prior department of the Re- 
ister for the year, and to these 
we refer the reader as contaming 
specin ens of its een ral merit. 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole 
history of m in, above one or two 
more important epochs than the 
are of Leo X.: and Roscoe, 
who has already proved himself 


‘Ve ¢t my hyte ‘7 rire? or }, 


. 
Wns 
atk « , = s “es Va bats 


~ 


historieerapher to the lamily of 


the Medici, is of 2!! mankind the 

very man who should have been 

selected for developing tts trans- 

actions. It has been objected to 

this work, that itdoes n tau rdrate 
| 


with its tile: thet it embraces too 
larce a field, and gives us the 
lives of other persons as well as 
of Leo X. L‘his is a | i pable er- 
ror: and it is founded on a perusal 
of the first part of the title alone, 
and an inattention to the seeond. 


i — es } SD one ven len ° 
hi Our auicivi dicah bl adseua wal to 


give us the * Life of Leo X.” and 
noting more, it might indeed ap- 
ply; but how, we inquire, is a 
writer to give at the same timea 
history et his pontisicate without 
launching, and at considerable de 
tail, mto those events which first 
produced his elevation to this sue 
preme dignity, which depended 
upon it, and in which it may be 
suid to have éonarcened 3 > How is 
it po ssible to avoid intermixing the 
pc ylitics with the pol emics of the 
day ; the intrigues and cabals of 
almost every surrounding state with 
those of the Vatican; the vices of 
the laity with those of the church 3 
wand the growth and perpetually 
acceler ated progress of the whole 
fam ily of the liber al arts, with that 
unwearied encouragement which 
this extraordinary character be- 
stowed upon them; with that anie 
muting spirit by which he may ale 
most ae. said to have called the om 
into life? In the history of Leo X,. 
and lis pontificate, we must pos- 
sess of necessity a history of the 
Reformation, and consequently a 
life of Luther; we cannot but ex. 
pect to meet with 2 direct history 
of the invention of printing ; and 
a casual glance at the discevery 
of ihe West Indies by the Spa- 
niards, and of a passage to India by 
the Portuguese ; we cannot but be 
certain of finding in such an une 
dertakinge, memoirs of the rivals 
and associates, the immediate pre- 
decessors and contemporaries of 
Leoliaself; of Roderigo Borgia, 
aiterwiuds elevated to the papacy 
by the name of Alexander VI; of 
Francesco Piccolomini, after wards 
Pius T!1; of Gruliano della Ro- 
vere, the restless and ambitious 
Talius [I]: of such lit crafy charac- 
ters as Pomponius Letus, Caliima- 


chus Experiens, Pani » Cortese ; of 


Pico ot Mi andola, Aldo Manu- 
i | Z'O» 
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zio, and above all of Ariosto. Of 
these, and characters and events 
like these, we have a right to ex- 
pect an explicit if not a detailed 
account, And the work before us 
would have been imperfect if it 
had not extended to them. In 
this respect, however, it is not 
imperfect, for it does extend to 
them, and, in our opinion, without 
the charge of redundancy. And 
in the progress of its history we 
cannot but be perpetually asto- 
nished at that unwearied industry 
of research, that unrepressed and 
personal investigation into almost 
every document necessary to be 
consulted, and at times only to be 
acquired with the greatest diffi- 
culty and labour, that peculiarly 
characterize the present compila- 
tion; and which, if at times it 
should run into tediousness, lays, 
nevertheless, the most unshaken 
foundation for our confidence and 
reliance. It is, perhaps, an error 
that so many of these documents 
should have been given so much 
at length; for we are hereby bur- 
dened with an Appendix that adds 
to considerably more than a fourth 
part of the entire publication; and, 
in our apprehension, very unneces- 
sarily augments its price. Should 
this work reach, as we trust it will 
do, a second edition, we strenuous- 
ly advise an ample retrenchment in 
thisrespect. As itis, Mr. Roscoe has 
conferred another lasting obligation 
on his age and country, and most 
ably completed a task which the 
two Wartons had intended, but 
died without having commenced. 
“ Memoirs of Richard Cumber- 
land. Written by Himself.” We 
have been much pleased with these 
recollections of a worthy and il- 
lustrious veteran in the republic of 
letters. They not only contain an 
account of the life and very nu- 


mefous writings of the author, but 
are interspersed with anecdotes and 
characters of several of the most 
distinguished persons of his time, 
with whom he had intercourse and 
connexion. Descended both in the 
paternal and maternal line from 
ancestors highly renowned forlearn- 
ing and critical acumen—from ‘Ri- 
chard Bentiey, and Bishop Cum- 
berland, the writer of these me- 
moirs may almost be said to have 
been by blood a man of taste, a 
scholar, and a christian. He at 
one time tried the region of po- 
litics, but he found it tempestuous 
and unfriendly to him; in truth, 
he appears to have been in almost 
every respect ill qualified for it ; 
and the unbending integrity of his 
mind, as well as the natural bias 
of his genius, seems to have point- 
ed out “ the cool sequestered vale” 
of private life, as the only path for 
him to walkin. For the most part 
this has been his lot; yet, in what- 
ever sphere he has been placed, 
no man has been less idle, or inat- 
tentive to the scenes that have 
surrounded him. An accurate ob- 
server of men and manners, highly 
polished in his taste, and deeply 
imbued with the pure waters of a 
classical education, it was not, in- 
deed, to be supposed that he could 
remain unknowing or unknown: 
and hence is it that we are indebted 
to Mr. Cumberland for a greater 
number of productions in almost 
every branch of polite literature 
than to any other writer living 5 
for elegant plays, elegant essays, 
and elegant poems. He has equally 
contributed to exalt our taste and 
to correct our manners, to §Ta- 
tify our thirst for innocent amuse- 
ment, and to inspire us with re- 
verence for the mysteries of Te- 
vealed religion. It is impossible 
that the anecdotes of such a man 

should 
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should not be interesting —courted 
as has been his company, brilliant 
as has been his conversation, and 
connected by intermarriages, as we 
are happy to find his descendants 
are, with some of the most illus- 
trious families of the country. To 
the Recollections before us we 
have therefore listened with pecu- 
har pleasure ; and though the na- 
tural garrulity of age has some- 
times, perhaps, made the speaker 
unnecessarily prolix, it is an error 
which he who cannot forgive ought 
never to be forgiven himself. The 
ood fortune which has attended 

{r. Cumberland’s children has not, 
however, attended his own person: 
and we are sorry to add, that one 
motive for bringing forwards the 
work before us p ate his lifetime, 
is to obtain a degree of pecuniary 
ease and comfort which at present 
he is in want of. Can we urgea 
stronger incentive upon the gene- 
rosity of our readers ? 

** Correspondence between Fran- 
ces Countess of Hertford (after- 
wards Duchess of mee and 
Henrietta Louisa Countess of Pom- 
fret, between the Years ]738 and 
1741. 3 vols. 8vo.’?? We _ have 
uniformly expressed our abhorrence 
of thus dragging from the sanc- 
tuary of an escritoire devoted to 
private friendship alone, letters 
that were never meant to be made 
public ; of thus wantonly uncover- 
ing the most retired features of 
the soul, and pushing them, in all 
their nakedness of form, on the 
garish eye of a curious and in- 
quisitive world. It is a stealth 
which nothing can justify; a cus- 
tom which, if much longer perse- 
vered in, will produce the pernicious 
effect, that those who write with 
real confidence and affection will 
be afraid to preserve their corre- 
spondences even for the future use 
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of themselves; and that those 
whose letters will be found to sur- 
vive them, and who write with 


‘that express view, will feel com- 


pelled to be for ever on their 
guard, to suppress half they mean, 
to say what they do not mean at 
all—to be continually hunting for 
tropes, figures, and turns of ex- 
pression, instead of suffering the 
pure current of their thoughts and 
sensations to flow forth without re- 
straint—and thus to leave behind 
them a legacy of little or no use 
to the world—a dishonest diary of 
their own hearts; a varnished and 
unreal representation of the sphere 
of life in which they have moved, 
Such, however, we feel confident, 
is not the case with the letters be- 
fore us. ‘They have every proof 
ef truth and ingenuousness, and 
do great credit to the very excel- 
lent and highly cultivated writers 
of them. The countess of Hert- 
ford is well known for her gene- 
rous interference in favour of Sa- 
vage the poet, at the time his dia- 
bolical mother endeavoured by false 
charges to get him starved, trans- 
ported, or a red. The countess 
of Pomfret will long be remem- 
bered at Oxford as the donor of 
the Arundelian marbles to that 
university, which had been pre- 
viously purchased in Italy by sir 
Wm. Fermor, her ladyship’s grand- 
father by marriage. The two 
correspondents were ladies of the 
bedchamber to queen Caroline, on 
whose death they retired from of- 
fice and from court; the latter, 
with lord Pomfret and her family, 
first to France, and afterwards to 
Italy, and the former to some of 
the more quiet scenes of her own 
country alone. It was during this 
absence from each other that the 
letters before us were written, Their 
style is truly elegant and easy ; 

7 4 they 
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they display a highly cultivated 
taste, extensive reading and obser- 
vation, and consist chiefly in an 
intercourse of opinion upon the 
books they occasionally perused, 
and the persons and events that 
surrounded them. 

“The Life of Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, Kat. By Arthur Cayley, jun. 


Esq. 2 vols. 4to.” ‘The outline of 


the life of this truly extraordinary 
character is so well known as to 
render it unnecessary for us to en- 


ter mto any det: ul at present. svat. 
é i 
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le Hus undertaken, and as intrce 


duced copies OF Most OF (HEN) eiiueyr 


2 | l ? 
mImto the 


body of tue work, or a 
subjomed appendix. He has used 
yroat ciulgzenee, and wriiiea whe 
great modesty. ILlis biography 

a valuable acquisition to our i 
brarics. 

Capt. Franklin, who is already 
known to the world as the author 
of a ‘our to Persil, and the His- 
tory of Shah Aul um, has now ol- 
iered us a Guarto volume of * Nil- 
litary Memoirs of Mr. George . 
Pho mas, who, by his extraordinary 
‘Talents and Enterprise, rose from 
an obscure Situation to the Rank of 
a Gencralin the Sers ice of the Na- 
tive Powers in the North-West of 
India.’ "The adventurer whose 
variable life is here recorded, was 
a mative of Tipperary in Ireland. 
He early embarked for India; and 
When a young man, from the 
comeliness of his form, and polite- 
ness of his address, soon ingra- 
tiated himself into the favour, and 
even aflection, of the begum Sum- 
roo. He commanded her troops, 
and contributed to her illicit plea- 
sures. In about six years, however, 


he was supplanted by another fo- 


reigner whose name was Leva » 
and who married the becum. Ong 
adventurer then entered into the 
service of Appa-kandarow, a Mah- 
ratta chief, who was at that time 
engaged in hostilities with Scia dia; 
he added to the common cause the 
whole stock of wealth he had am; ss. 
ed under the > begum, and was to 
be repaid by imposts upon pro- 
vinees which yet remained to be 
subdued. Appa-kandarow drown. 
ed himself im the eo: res, after 
laving | long suilered, sithout at hope 
ot reliet, under a severe and ex. 
btti disorder, and general 
Yhomas united himself with his 
nephew and successor Vavan Row. 
Not being able, however, to ob- 
tum a recular pay ment of the sums 
stipulated, he resolved to establish 
a sovereienty of his own ; he fixed 
on Hurianch, a district of eighty 
COs in diameter, situate north- west 
of Delht on the lett bank of the 
Cugeger, and converted the town 
" Hansi into his metropolis. He 
was driven from this district by 
the combuied Mahratta 
direction of M, Perron; and in- 
capable of defending himselt, bh 
transferred his rit ohts Lo the Ea 
India company and retired into 
the English territory. ‘The com- 
pany prepared to assist him, but 
he died suddenly betore he could 
avail himself of their ofler. From 
these memoirs it should appear that 
general ‘Thomis was a man of 
great restlessness and ambition ; 
endowed with many though not 
all the talents of an accomplished 
SO Idier, and whose services mis rht 
be bought over im any cause, and 
upon any eocteiaes The work, 
however, is useful, as being by reece 
ly interspersed with geograpatc an id 
statistic accounts 0 { several of th e€ 
states composing the interioi of uh 


peninsula, and especially the coun- 
tr ic $s 


s under the 
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tries of Jypoor, Jendpoor, and On- 
dipoor, the seihs of Pun-jaub, the 
territery of Beyhanes Ys and the 
country adjoin lig the ereat desert 
to the westward of Hurianceh. 

At the distance of thirty years 
from his decease we have now of- 
fered to the public three volumes, 
intwelves, of “Memoirs of Samuel 
Foote, Esq. with a Collection of 
his Genuine Bon-mots, Anecdotes, 
Opinions, &c. mostly Original, and 
Three of his Dramatic Pieces not 
published in other Works. By Wil- 
liam nes Esq.” The title is so 
full that we have scarcely any thing 
to add toit. We have found these 
Footiana for the most part high- 
ly amusing ; but in niany instances 
worthy of sovene reprehension on 
the score of moral gravity or reli- 
gion, ‘he dramas bear eviden 
tokens of their genumeness; but 
the personality, on which their me- 
rit a depe nds, has passed its 
day, and tot: ally incapacitates them 
for the cha stage, 

“« An Account of the Life of 
Dr.Samuel Johnson, from ” his Girth 
to his eleventh Year. Written by 
himself. ‘lo which are ‘added, 
Original Letters to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, by Miss Hill Boothby.” 
Johnson never pretended to any 
peculiarity of powers during his 
infancy. The scraps here ottered 
us inust have been wricten by him 
(if written at all) in an idle hour: 
aud the matter ot chief merit m 
the present duodecimo is that which 


tells us that the doctor himself 


looked them out for the express 
purpose of committing them to the 
flames, and that they were clan- 
destincly purloined from this fate 
by his black servant, of whose wife 
the editor purchased them. Johnson 
judged with his usual accuracy: 
the tlames would have been the 
best fate that could have awaited 


such pueri/ia: it was an infamous 
deed to rescue them, and a more 
infamous one to give them to the 
yuUbtIC. 

‘he lamented fall of the beroic 
Nelson, and the affectionate anxiety 
that has been evinced to become 
acquainted with every hour and 
every incident of his life, have 
produced a variety of sketches of 
him, which can only be supposed 
to atalk their day till something 
intrinsically worthy of so illustrions 
a subject shall make S appear: ince. 
it is now, indeed, well known that 
atask of this truly grateful kind 
has been committed to Mr. Hare 
rison by the immediate and near- 
est relations ot his lordship: but 
the tardity with which this official 
biograp shy is published, one v0- 
lume ou! y of a series having yet 
appeared; and we outstep our 
bounds to notice even this—is not 
likely to bespeak the public favour 
in its behalt. We have hitherto, 
however, received nothing that can 
in any degree excite our attention 
but athin octavo of Memoirs of 
his lie and achievements, by an 
anonymous captain of the British 
navy, and Mr. Charnock’s longer 
account; to introduce a few ex- 
tracts trom which we have, with 
what we hope will be regarded 
by our readers as a venial trespass, 
stepped beyond the real limits of 
our periodical lucubration, and 
to which we may, therefore, per- 
haps, return for a more explicit 
description in our next year’s Re- 
trospect. 

“¢ Letters between the Rev. James 
Granger, M. A. Rector of Ship- 
lake, and many of the most Emi- 
went Literary Men ot his Time: 
composing at copious History and 
Lllustr: ‘ion of the Biographical His- 
tory of kngland, with Miscellanies 
and Notes of Tours in France, 


Holland 
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Holland and Spain, by the same 
Gentleman.—Edited by J. P. Mal- 
colm.” Had Mr. Granger met 
with sufficient encouragement, it 
was his intention to have written 
a biographic history of England ; 
and most of the letters here post- 
humously pushed upon the notice 
of the world are hints, and other 
temporary observations given him 
upon this subject by his bookseller 
chiefly, and incidentally by a few 
other persons with whom he was 
in the course of occasional corre- 
spondence. But to call such trash 
as ts here offered, “ A copious His- 
tory and Illustration of the Bio- 
graphical History of England,” or 
to intimate ina taking way (tor the 
title is unquestionably drawn up 
for this purpose), that it may be 
so construed, is as vile a prostitu- 
tion of such terms as the modesty 
of the present century hus ever ex- 
hibited to us. 

But we turn to more valuable 
productions. Dr. Maton, we re- 
joice to find, has published a second 
and very enlarged edition of Dr. 
Pulteney’s “ General View of the 
Writings of Linnéus.” It is a 
quarto volume, and falls into the 
class before us in consequence of 
a prefixed account of the original 
author, drawn up with a masterly 
hand from unquestionable docu- 
ments. Mr. Lacy has given us an 
abridged “ Life of Erasmus, with 
an Account of his Writings, re- 
duced from the larger Work of 
Dr. John Jortin.”” There is some 
reason for such an abridgment. 
Dr. Jortin’s biography is drawn 
up chiefly from Le Clerc, but is 
very considerably expanded, and 
especially by the introduction of 
Latin extracts that rendered it less 
useful as a popular book, and a 
multitude of long notes that at times 
are only collaterally connected with 
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the main subject. In the edition 
before us these are purposely o. 
mitted, and the two bulky quartos 
of Jortin are hereby reduced to an 
octavo of less than four hundred 
pages. 

_ “ Original Anecdotes of Frede- 
ric the Second, and of his Family, 
his Court, his Ministers, his Aca- 
demies, and his Literary Friends ; 
collected during a familiar Inter- 
course of Twenty Years with that 
Prince. Translated from the French 
of Dien-donne Thiebault, Professor 
of Belles Lettres in the Royal Aca- 
demy of Berlin. 2 vals. 8vo.” We 
have heard much of Frederic the 
Great, and have already been ush- 
ered, through the introduction of 
one confidential writer or another, 
into almost every corner and cran- 
ny of his private life, if a king 
who never threw off his kingship 
can be said to have had any pri- 
vate life whatever. Yet, much as 
we have heard, and read, and sur- 
mised, we are not so gorged with 
memoirs and anecdctes ot him as 
to turn aside in disgust from others 
of his intimate friends and ac- 
quaintances, who yet beg leave 
to offer us new and additional in- 
formation. Of this description is 
M. Thiebault, who left Paris for 
Berlin in 2765, at the express invi- 
tation of Frederic himself, and con- 
tinued in habits of close contidence 
with him till the period of his de- 
cease. ‘The work is written with 
great spirit, with an impartiality 
not always to be met with in the 
biographer of a friend, and an in- 
dependence of mind still less fre 
quent in those who have passed 
so large a portion of their lives 
within the bosom and incensed at- 
mosphere of a court. It is divided 


into two principal parts, of which 
each is again subdivided into sub- 
The first treats. 

0} 


ordinate sections, 
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of Frederic in his youth—Frederic 
in his private life and domestic life 
—old age, infirmities, and death of 
Frederic. ‘The second introduces 
us to Frederic the great and his 
family—Frederic the great and his 
court—Frederic and his govern- 
ment civil and military—Frederic, 
his academy, his schools, and his 
friends, literary and philosophical. 
«“ Memoirs of Marmontel, writ- 
ten by Himself.” 4 vols. 8vo. These 
memoirs are translated from the 
French, and with more accuracy 
than we generally meet with. 
They appear to be genwine and 
authentic ; and represent this man 
of wit and fancy in all his ele- 
gance of taste, and morality of sen- 
timent : they comprise his literary 
and political life, and offer anec- 
dotes of many of the principal cha- 
racters of the eighteenth century. 
« The Life of Professor Gellert 
with a Course of Moral Lessons de. 
livered by him in the University 
of Leipsic; taken from a French 
Translation of the original Ger- 
man; by Mrs. Douglas. 3 vols. 
vo.” Christian Furchtegot t Gel- 
lert was the son of an excellent 
and exemplary clergyman, and was 
born at Haynichen in 1715. In 
his corporeal constitution he was 
hypochondriacal, but in his. spi- 
ritual feelings, warm, elevated, en- 
thusiastic—an affectionate son, and 
a very devout christian. He la- 
boured with all his might to ex- 
cite in others of every class, the 
sensations he felt in bimselt; and 
hence his writings are of various 
descriptions and characters. lor 
the gay he wrote comedies, and 
pastoral dramas of a moral or re- 
ligious tendency ; for the grave, 
pious essays, and thoughis on re. 
ligion ; for the young, moral fables 
in verse and devotional poems ; sou 
the old, tonsolations resulting fron 


the vanity of the present and the 
happiness of a tuture lite; and for 
the ignorant, models for epistolary 
correspondence upon the common 
subjects and events of the day. 
His poetical effusions, and almost 
all his dr amatic pieces, are tame 
and insipid: his devotional writings 
are by far his best productions, 
and Mrs, Douglas had acted wise- 
ly in restraining her translation to 
these alone. Considering that this 
version is obtained through the 
medium of a French interpretation, 
it contains less bombast and infla- 
tion than we had reason to expect. 
The whole of M. Gellert’s w orks, 
in the origital German, consists 
of seven octavos; of which five 
were edited by himself at Leipsic 
in 1769; and two were posthu- 
mously added by his iriends trom 
papers found aiter his decease. 

Mr. Fuseli has given a new edi- 
tion of Pilkington’s “ Dictionary 
of Painters,” with very considera- 
ble and valuable aljevations and 
additions, an appendix, and an in- 
dex. We percerve, upon a cursory 
glance, various errors which had 
crept into the original work, cor- 
recteJ, and the lives of several 
later painters added to the general 
list. And Mr. Greswell has met 
with sufficient success to publish 
anew impression of his very in- 
teresting “ Memoirs of Angelus 
Politianus, and other celebrated 
Italian poets of the fifteenth Cen- 
tury.” his impression is augment 
ed by a life of Joannes Picus of 
Mirandola, who was bornin 1163. 
It is a very spirited and important 
addition to the memoirs, and en- 
ters fully into the talents, pursuits 
and character of a man who may 
— be regarded as possessed 

f the most extraordinary and 
ptheaetot ive genius of the age 
in which he lived. 


In 
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In three duodecimos, entitled 
«Memoirs of a Picture,’? Mr. Col- 
lins, the compiler of these memoirs, 
has contrived to introduce a “ Bio- 
graphical Sketch of that celebrated, 
Original and Eccentric Genius, the 
date Mr. George Moriand.” This 


sketch he athrms to be genuine, and 


. ’ - TS Is 
it bears many characteristics of 


being so: the author claims an 
acquaintance with Mr. Mo rland 
oo his family of upwards of twen- 
ty years st: nding. But why he 
should thus queerly have intro- 
duced the life of his friend in the 
midst of a mass of matter that 
has no possible connexion with 
him, the wiiter himself not havi: np 
informed us, we coniess ourselves 
totally at a loss to conjec ture. 


From the remains and ruins of 


human genius and intellect, we 
proceed to the remains and ruins 
of human art and industry ; and 
in the antiquicies and archaiologies 
for the year, shall meet with much 
that is well worthy of notice, al- 
though little that will admit of a 
detailed description. ‘The pub- 
hieations of this class, within 
the scope of our attention, are 

chiefly topographic: such is Mr. 
Nichols’s « History and Antiquities 
of the County of Leicester,” of 
which the second part of the third 
volume has now reached us, and 
displays the same unwearied spirit 
of research, the same enthusiasm 
for church relics and heraldic re- 
cords which peculiarly characterize 
the earlier parts of this voluminous 
undertaking, Such too are Mr. 
Duncumb’s “ Collections towards 
the History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hereferd,” published 
in a quarto form, of which the first 
volume only has hitherto met us, 
and is expressly honoured with the 
patronage of his grace of Norfolk. 
We shall return to it upon a future 


occasion ; and shall only observe at 
present, that of the elven ch: 
ters into which this firs: y, h 1m 3 


divided, the first seven are 2}: } 
to an introductory history of the 
countv, and the ensuine & to 
the muhtary, civil and ecclesiastical 
history of the city of Tlerefo C.~an 
Such again is the third \ e 
. 2 a ’ , 
which has now reached pub. 


lic, of Mr. Polwhele’s “ Hisrory 
of Cornwall,” confined 2] most en. 
tirely to the iniermediate peri 
from Vortigern to Edward I: in 
the course of which volume, Mr. 
Polwhele, however, is under very 
considerable obligations to several 
of his COTTCS pone ents, and eESNCe 

cially to Mr. Whitrker, whose fans 
cies amuse us, and whose warmth 
and earnestness of Janeuage mai 
tain our attention when the subtect 
itself woul | othe wise = send us 
asleep. Such again is Mr. Blome- 
field’s 66 History of Norfolk? in 
its re-edited form by Mr. Millar; 
if that can be fairly denominated 
a re-edition which introduces a con- 
siderable portion of new matter 
into the body of the original work, 
and proposes to enlarge it by two 
additional volumes as a supple- 
mentary appendage. ‘This history 
will then extend to ten octavos; 
the three first only are before us 2t 
present. The editor is confide 
of success, and we trust he will 
sustain no dis) ppointment. Such 
is the “ History of Devonshire,” 
ano, h 1eT Vt lun ynoUs attem} t of bec 
Polwhele, of which a single icho 
fascicle entitled Chapter Tl. nd 
containing what he denominates 
the Roman-British period, has 
reached us, “and possesses all the 
desultory and un connected purst nt 
of the segments that have precec led 


= 
it, And st ich, in # cons siderable 


ds eree, 1S Nir. Tones’s “ Histery ot 


= Could ty of Brecknock,’ of wh 


o 
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hich 
the 
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the first volume only 


in a quarto form ; 


is published 


, 


althoueh the 


} } 
author has entered more largely 
‘ 
° ! . 3 4 ‘ “> . 
mto Chorographnic tbustration, and 
: rey] ~ ! ¢1, } , 
apricult ui PK bhdecat NO t if) ti 4 gre- 


nerality of Oar county historians. 
‘To these may be added, the second 
and third volumesof Mr. Malealm’s 
Londinum Redivivum, compiled 
from parochial records, archtves 
of various tourpdations, the Har. 
lean MSS. and other suthentic 


sources, In which we perceive the 
same cin tous aod iy) ! fatioable Te- 

.) jh. 8 = ed a real and 
search Wwiiieh mped a reall ana 
mportant vaiue on his first vo- 

, ‘ , , 

lume mn some resnects ne rather 
Oud ad j Utes e “S it aa? WC; TS to US, 
the ( i Ss ‘ i ic Qili Modi M7", and 


especially m his liberally supplying 
of his own ace vd, if in the case 
of Edmund Calamy it may be allow- 
ed to be hheral, 1 iscriptions for the 
tombs of our men of eminence 
who have never possessed such, or 
have been defrauded of them by 
the hand of violence or the imsa- 
tiable tooth of time.—Dr. Millar’s 
‘* History and Antiqities of Don- 
caster,”’ introduced and concluded 
with much modesty, and largely 





Interspersed with aj reenble anec 

dotes and descriptions. Sir H. C. 
Englefield’s second edition of his 
“Walk through Southampton,” 
which, as a second edition, we 
should not have noticed but for ts 


new and appended “¢ Account of 


the Roman Grarion Clan ‘tim,’ 


and a few other increments that 
add considerabl to the value of 
the original design.— ir. Hay’ 
as History of Chichester,” which 


combines the modern with the an- 
tique ; and spends as muc h time 
in wandering around the country 
as mexanimiver th are! aves, and 
poring over the records of the 
cathedral. 

In this part of our annual sure 
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vey we have also to notice Mr. 
B aa * Archirectural Antiqui- 
ties of Great Britain,” of which 
the first three parts alone have hi- 
therto reached our hands. ‘The 
an CURACY and Cfecane e of th 1 draw- 


ints Co creat credit to the talents 


of the writer as an artist, and the 
description of the -buildings they 


erverny lity , hts ae wee <n as an 
antiquarian. ‘lhose chiefly com- 
mented upon are Se. Botoloh’s 
Colchester, Kine’s Ce lege Chapel 
Cambride e, St. Ser uichre’s North- 


Bis Yell ’ 
ampton, and the Temple church 


"lhe ancient ¢ me <dral of Corn- 
wall historically surveyed: by John 
Whitaker, D.2v ie tto.”” The 
name of this erudite but eccentrie 
writer is known to other persons 
than antiquarians; but almost all 
persons, till they peruse the work 
itself, must be at a loss to conjec- 
ture, from the mere title-page, 
the author’s scope and intention. 
No cathedral at this moment exists 
in any part of Cornwall, nor can 
the most piercing ken of the ar- 

chaiologist = out with certain- 
ty any spot where such an edifice 
has existed i in former times, Yet 
as Cornwall has to boast of an 
episcopal see, and as every see 
sh ould possess a cathedral oO ept- 


scopal church, tt has been | nerally 


Mien +x } ) at — ek } ryvrtet } 7) 
Ipp i lat WoT viii ist nave 
had such achurch tormerly: and 
Malniesbury and Borlase have Ja. 
boured to prove that i isted at 
Bodmin. ‘The object of Mr. Whi- 
to’ * a tO Dp it ont the y id Sy 
} he « | t] Ti, if thr Ss ¥ iters, 
} mM ?Y ‘ ; site | Ti ji i- 
sar St. Geri . In the course 
of 1 attemrt, al n he 
very far from establishing his posi- 
tion, and is perpetually running 
troy oan rst of objects that 
have no possible conneaion with it, 
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he 
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he evinces a mass of erudition that 
we have seldom met with, and 
style of embellishment and elegance 
that makes us readily keep come 
pany with him, however wild his 
track or transient the meteor that 
seduces him. 

From the able pen of Dr. George 
Barry—a pen, we are sorry to add, 
that will now move no moremwe 
have received by far the best 
“« History of the Orkney Islands’’ 
which the world has yet had pre- 
sented to it. it is divided into 
three parts ; of which the first con- 
tains a general view of the islands, 
with a geographic description of 
each: the second an account of 
their autochthonous inhabitants, 
as obtained from those “teeble and 
scattered rays of light furnished 
occasionally by ancient writers’’— 
and which inhabitants our author 
refers without hesitation to a Scan- 
dinavian stock: the third, a statistic 
account of their favourable situa- 
tion, and the advantages of which 
they are susceptible. The agri- 
culture seems to be in a very in- 
perfect state ; the farms are small, 
seldom exceeding forty acres, some- 
times as contracted as ten; yet 
from the paucity of the popula- 
tion the annual produce is more 
than equal to the consumption ; 
and though, from failure of crops, 
grain has in some years been im- 
por ied, yet on an average of years, 
the importation has never been 


equal to the exportation: and it 


the lands were properly cultivated 
it would be adequate to four-fold 

its present population.” And why 
are they not properly cultivated ? 
How absurd to think of emigrating 
to Upper, Canada, or the bac ck set- 
tlemeyts of the American states, 
to Bahama, or Prince et Wales 
island, while our home-coasts are 
so little explored, and we have 


such extensive tracts of riety a) able 
land ready cleared to our hands, 
and cap abi 12 of pro duce to the edce 
of the very wave that conveys the 
water-carriagve for its reception ! 
But we must hi: isten to the de- 
partment of philology i moral 
philosophy : and sh: ull be gin with 
observing that Mr. Drummoid, 
who some few years since gave a 
neat translation of Persius, has now 
published, in quarto, the first vo- 
lume of a work entitled “ Aca. 
demical Questions.” To what ex- 
tent it is proposed that this work 
shall branch out before its com- 
pletion we can form no calcula. 
tien: for the subjects at pre ent 
discussed, th ough for the most 
put of ind: vidual Import. ince, are 
i) many instances desultory and 
unconnected. i. author contro. 
verts the ideathat the intellect i 
naturally distributed into separate 
and distinct faculties ; and hence, 
although without a reference to it, 
strikes a stern blow at the fashion. 
able cranioscopy of the continent, 
The recondite subject of power— 
that of the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter—of solidity and 
extension—of motion and sensa- 
tion, follow in consecutive order ; 
and the ensuing ten chapters are 
devoted to an examination of the 
systems and sentiments of many 
of the most celebrated metaphy- 
sicians of modern times; of Des- 
cartes, Bacon, Newton, Spimosay 
Hartley, dean Tucker, Leibnitz, 
Hart, and Reid.—The reasoning 
employed in the course of these 
discussions is shrewd and accurate; 
the learning evinced is copious 
and solid ; and the language 
made use of elegant and perspicus 
ous. Itis not alw ays that we have 
been able to trace our author’s 
own opinions: he rather delights 


in detecting what is wrong than 
ip 
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m asserting what is right—he ts 
lessof a do@matist than of an aca- 
demic. 

A more systematic attempt. is 
commenced betore us in’ Mr. 
Forsyth’s “ Principles of Moral 
Science ;” which, like the pre- 
ceding, however, is at present 2n 
unfinished work, the first volume 
only being yet im the possession 
of the public. It is divided into 
three parts : first, the ultimate ob- 
jects of human _ moral qua- 
lities, moral duties, and anterior 
systems of morality : second, the 
mental qualities, powers and pas- 
sions: third, religion, and the 
subjects connected with it. We 
cannot speak very highly of this 
work at present: the argument 
advanced has seldom any novelty 
to recommend it, and is not al- 
ways legitimate in tts deductions. 
We have, upon the whole, been 
better pleased with a thin anony- 
mous cctavo entitled ‘An Essay 
on the Principles of Human Ac- 
tion ;”? in which the writer very 
sturdily attacks the systems of 
Hartley and Helvetius, especially 
the former, and endeavours to es- 
tablish the natural independence 
of the human mind, and, conse- 
quently, its superiority to every 
species of corporeal influence, or 
“{ssociath™i 

The long expected second vo- 
lume of Mr. Tooke’s “ LEpea 
Preroenta, or Diversions of Pur- 
ley,”’ has at length made its ap- 
It pursues the theory 
commenced in the former volume 
with the sume extent of learning, 
the same perspicuity of develop- 
ment, the same force of conclu- 
sion, and the same irrelevant and 
malignant introduction of modern 
politics which so peculiarly marked 
that motie) production, at Is well 
known that the grand object of 


pearance C. 


Mr. ‘Tooke is to simplify and. di- 
minish our elementary parts ot 
speech, and to reduce them from 
eight or ten to two alone—nouns 
and verbs. It was the olyect of 
his first volume to prove that what 
are called the inferior parts of lan. 
guage, such as prepositions, ar- 
ticles, conjunctions, and adverbs, 
originate from verbs or nouns, 
still retain their primary meaning, 
and; 1 in fact, are still verbs or nouns, 
which have relinquished their pow- 
er of inflection. In the volume 
before us he applies the same rule, 
and with equal success, to our ad- 


yectives, participles, and abstract 


substantives. As it ts, it is cer- 
tainly the most luminous treatise 
yet offered to the world by any 
philosophic linguist whatever: we 
only lament that it should have 
been so much degraded into a 
vehicle for P ttte al abuse. 

In Mr. Jones’s “ Grammar of 
the Greek Tongue, on a New and 
improved Plan,” we perceive this 
system of reduction and simplifica- 
tion pushed to an unjustifiable ex- 
treme—tor it is the object ot Mr. 
Jones to prove that the verb alone 
is the chief or sole origin of speech, 
aati { that nouns, as well as prepost- 
tions, adverbs, and adjectives, are 
descendants from this primordial 
stock; while the ditlerent inflec- 
tions of verbs are mere compounds 
of a radical with a secondary term 
in the form of a pronoun. The 
Hemsterhusian theory, here again 
had recourse to, as we have al. 
ready observed in the chapter be- 
fore us, is ably discussed by Mr. 
Bonner in article XIL. of the fifth 
volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. We 
wish Mr. Jones had read that trea- 
tise before the publication of his 
own; we are persuaded he would 
not then have offered for etymons 
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many of the Hebrew terms that 
rank with him as such at present, 
and which are as foreign from the 
purpose as would have been the 
most random dip he could have 
given into Mr. Bryant’s Ammonian 
radicals. 

Mr. Walpole has made an ac- 
ceptable presenito the admirerof the 
Greek drama by his Comicorum 
Grecorum Fragmenta quedam— 
Fragments trom the Greek Comedi 
ans.’ Vheauthors trom whom he has 
selected are, Cratinus, Eupolis, 
Plato, Pherecrates, Alexis, Anti- 


phanes, Anaxandrides, Aristophon, , 


Ephippus, picrates, Kubulus, Ph 
nicides, Phileterus, l'imocles, Mh 
simachus, Xenarchus, Macho, yy 
ophilus, Menander, Philemon, Di- 
philus. Several of the passages 
selected are enriched by cnicnda- 
tions from the classical pea oi Sf. 
professor Porson ; and to 5 
them are added Latta or Enebch 
versions from Grotius, or Cum- 
berland.—'l’o the same veationian 
we are indebted for a smu) yoiume 
of * Specimens of scarce ‘l’rans- 
lations from the Laun p ; to 
which are added, Miscellenecous 
Translations from the Creek, Spa- 
nish, Portueuese, [talian, brench, 
&c. They display a close acguaint- 
ance with classical literature, and 
occasionally revive passeges which 
ought not to have been forgotten. 
“ The Nature of Things: a 
Didactic Poem. Translate .d from 
the Latin of ‘Titus Lucretius Carus, 
accompanied with the Original 
Text, and tilustrated with Notes 
Phil logic | and Lk plana ( ry. By 
John Mason Good. 2% vols. 4to.” 
The elerant poetical taicnits a 1 
the various learning of Mr. Good 
are already wel iW ku wn to the | ie 
lic 5 and these are qualities which 
it is requisite tor a translator ot 
Lucretius to combine in no ordi- 


‘ 
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ary degree. The preface cor. 
eh at co ns sider: ible lene th an ac- 
count or prec eding versions whicl 
have come to the knowledve of 
the translator, and ig principles 
“poe which it has been ec ndueted: 
the oriemnal text selecte ed 1s that of 
Wakeficld,—who — uly ad. 

. , . e 
vised its accompaniment, ‘The 
Pp. arallel passages and ideas, well 
«lS the Ung" restiona amit ihoms of 
Lucretius by other poets, are pur- 


ve 


J 
sued through “ Latin, French, 
Italian, German, Spinis. Porte 


fuese and English 3’? to which are 
ne i ritalhy rdde - 6 Orion 21 Pas. 
SLO from Greek Writersto wl ch 
our Poet has occasionally referred, 
or trom which jh 2 tly 
borrowed,” Ivir. G oT i, h ever, 
has not c no I | ) to 


.7 a. P ‘ } 
the Wie OT Ancient rm on 
lourey - hie 1S av) ( rey ttl I mar 


} } ' 
Ol no mican accomp.siment, and 


Pas, WY Various mstunces, roenacre 
| | AT, f } 13 shee 
Cd thie ivtul-@s oF tae West thibu 
7 ? rs 
+ ‘ : : ha ni ; 
to LOSe Gi the ka i A Ail Drelace 


om le £ _ s19¢ 
«ct s11¢€ Wi Luerc ius, 
; ye Ps a . ~ ‘ wv 
li MmMaceris are scanty 5 waecy 
eee ee Radanan re} 
‘ }) pa I howeve! tc nave send «4% 44@ 
- a : ‘ ° ’ Eprom 1 2 * 
CU With GTCat MIQUSLTY | 
4 
— = ee amtact 
{ Aplaer. liavine Sacldial ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
- 1 ° - ot ee , 
fended the doctrine ot I pici ’ 


—- a. 2 ae at ine 
and the ypnil soph POet Nis aiscie 


> | ’ 
rOuowed ly ¥ 


s\ 


ple trom the charge of rmmor 
and ie nti usness which } aS heen 
thrown upon th en 
or the disingenuous, Mr. Go d 
next enters upon a more arduou 
task, that of clearing the | pictus 
rean system trom the imputation 
of atheism, which has im every age 
been affixed to it. The under- 
taking is bold and ingeniou sly sup- 


% 
ported: but, we c: annot enter inio 


areuments. The append: to 

i The contains a con spar ON O1 

| pak wrth hae 73 1 ' YSOT hy WI! thoth ct 
Lit s4| whi acid hike t 


ancient systems, and a history 0! 
its Varlous revoluuions in ancient 
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and modern times. In proceeding 
to the translation, we cannot avoid 
observing that the choice which 
Mr. Good hes made of blank verse, 
appears to us very jucicrous. The 
greater liberty ct p!.raseology, and 
simplicity, and antique cast ot dic- 
tion which it admits, peenhiari, 
adapt iw to the ( 

ius, und af 


a : ~ . 
meaus Wiiich) 1o°* hnevush pOsses 


of imitating with success the ner- 
VOU and severe sty jer { hk Mi] - 
sophic poct, which borrows no or- 
naments but from the ‘deus 

sentiments which tt iveys, and 


=< ; 
the pictures which ic represents. 


Respecting 


ee 
Yrye® Ori sour 
A ‘ s ‘ 

oO . | 


Nr. Good as a transiato., little is 
requisite to be said. bie has 1 

only studied ihe work of his author 
with diligence, but seems to have 
availed himself of every source ol 
information which now remains 
for the illustration of the philoso- 
phic tenets which the poet meul- 
cates. Wath the power of bis own 
language he is well acquainted, 
and can apply its riches with rea- 
diness and propriety to the oraa- 
ment of the subjects on wiich he 
treats. His poetical taste has been 
Inehly cultivated by a careful 
study of the best works in that 
branch of literature, in a great 
variety of languages, ancient and 
modern; and to erudiiion and 
taste he adds that scientitie know- 
ledge which qualifies him for be- 
coming the interpreter of that poet 
whose theme is “ The Nature oi 
Things.” The copious notes by 


which the translation is 


panied form a part oi the wor. of 


too much consedMence to lar pus ce 

over without observation. Besides 

their merit as tlustratrve oft 

“rit! . the ont j a COnect i 

Os LAC pur as ¢€ iat Lheor:es 
Isvs. 
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and arguments, which furnish a 
highty entertaining miscellany. 


” The sy mh of Alex nd 3 om 
Dissertat dh Om) te wal Optus 


i 
ect } , . 
broucht from Acexan Ha, and 
meow an the adriteshi AMbauseum, oy 
I 1 , i 
os te © ~ Bol \? we 
ODject cf thi di reat Ss to 
yi that the surcol ivds Sure 
} i 
French to tne Brie 
als “At Qo : ] i, Wa tie 
McCall To'nNoD 1 VIC} by ot 
ii he t (sre Vet’ «\ ik’ 
tious de posted, Is Enpossible 
fo ent ) eb : hy TV, 
) 
or the ft ri OK tis u- 
| ’ 
Yr Win? i} rdvaan cad Uy 
\ ’ ’ . 
Lr. Orit a hie! } ( i Lr. 
/ ) . 7 
(LOW !) jaa \y ty ol 
this qt } | A 4 Li hive 
i . 
t been Given ever ! r, it 
! tthe fault of the builders ot 


before us, but of the 
materials alone. 

Dr. Vinecut da 
secciid pait of so 
the Erythrean Sea.” ‘1 
of this elaborate work is to de- 
scribe the navigation of the an- 
cients fromthe gulf of Elana, in 
tue Red Sea, to the islhind of Cey- 
lon: and the same indeiatigable 
mdusti Vy the same extensive learn- 
ing, the same chorographic pre- 
cision which were so eminently 
perspicuous in the former part, 
still characterize the present. ‘he 
volume closes with three disserta- 
‘reat merit and profound 
research: the first 1s designed to 
prove that the Sine or ‘Thine of 


the theory 
177.7 ] 
ibimnshed the 


erip iis ot 


object 


re t 
cigs O1 ¢ 
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the Poviplas, and Seres o1 Silk- 
provers, were inhabitants of the 
h of Chinas the second 1s a 
1 1 he ot ty-sé- 
ven mu lh contain- 
1) - the 
L cl it ¢ { i ta ti 
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the di; rest ot the Roman jaw, com- 
pared with those in the Periplts 
of the Erythrean sea, 

From the en of = > Enight, 
though pybitshed aw ymo sly, 
we have reccived a qaario vole 
entitled © A Pp cripuon of La- 
tim, or la Campagna di Kora,” 
which will be found of very con- 
siderable utility to our tourists and 


travellers over [taly, whenever the 


time muy cor ¢ for the renewal of 


such pererrinations, It is a work 
that does great credit to the top) 
graphic knowledge and retin d 
taste of the fair writer; and which, 
even at home, cannot be perused 
without high pleasure by the clas- 
sical student, the antiquary, or the 
painter, 

« An analytical Inquiry into the 
Principles of ‘Taste. By Richard 
Payne Knight.” This is an a- 
musing, and at the same time a 
scientific work. It is divided into 
three parts, which treat consecu- 
tively of sensation, association of 
ideas, and. the passions. It di. 
verges mto a variety of collateral 
considerattons and remarks, and 
is always Ingenious 2nd enter- 
prising, if not always correct: and 
successtul. 

“issivs, ina Sertes of Letiers to 
a Friend: by the reverend John 
Foster.” 2 vols. 12me.  ‘Phese 
essays have obtained 
able a circulation, that wile 
thus only announcing 
perceive a third edition advere- 
tied. They are entitled to this 
encouragement: tor they contain 
2 masterly stretch of thought, 
new views of subjects that have 
been deemed by other writers in- 


“y COWSIGeTe 


capable ot novelty, I Luch sue fa t 


reasoning, and a steady and ani- 
miated desire to promote the best 
mterests of men. ‘They are ap- 
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propriated to the tollowine suh 
jects : On adsy in’s \ rtnie 
mors « humselt: on 
ch 


me. 
eeotsion of 
aractker; Oa Ue apy heaton of 
the Up sith et ronie'e : en some af 
the causes by which evangelical 
rei2ien has beer rendered less IC. 
ceptatue LO lei Ot cultivated 
Liiste, 

But we hasten to the original 
moetry of tne year: and shall first 
notice, as first entitled to notice, 
Mr, Secthe y’s “ Madic.” The 
subject of cuts epepera consists in 
the supposed Ciscovery of Mexico 
about the year 1169 by a Weich 
prince, from whose name the poem 
is entitled, and who left his native 
country in quest of a more secure 
place of rest, in consequence of a 
contention between the princes hr 
brothers for the throne of their 
father, king Owen Gwyneth. Hie 
finds the situation of Mexico ta 
vourable to his views of estab!ish- 
ing a new dynasty in that extensive 
empire, sails home tor additional 
assistance-—iarrates the adventure. 
that had befalien him—obtains th 
aid he stood in need of—returns to 
America, and eventually succeed 
in establishing himself. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the fable 1 
divided inte two parts ; the narra 
tive, which extends to the first 
eihteen books, and the actual 
Which comprises the ensuing twen 
ty-eseven, the entire poem consis! 
Ing ot forty-five books, Cantos, oF 
‘Phere ts through- 


\f 


short divisions. 
Out most paris of it a degree | 
merit superior to any thing we 
have vet noticed from the geni itt 


ave 

of Mr. Southey—and wh ich will 
convey at, we hate no Joubt, to 
a distant posterity. J‘he manners 
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propriate—the descriptions are all 
alive—the language is, for the 
most part, rich and select—and the 
causes are sufficientiy varied, and 
sufficiently harmonious. The faults 
4 iregul: trity of plan; deticiency 
spirit in the latter or second 
a which should have formed a 
poem of itself; a studied suppres- 
sion of sinhiles + a tasteless re- 
course to the most uncouth elisions, 
and a perpetual introduction of the 
most barbarous and cacophonous 
names for lis heroes, and of feeble 
obsolete terms that ought never to 
have been introduced into the Eng- 
lish language, much less to have 
en dragged back agam from 
ihe grave after a natural decease 
and legitimate interment. Dir. 
Southey has also publishe d, in the 
exuberance of his genius, a smail 
volume of “ Metrical ‘Tales and 
other Poems,’ which are peculiarly 
successful where simplicity alone 
is required, but are meagre and 
spiritiess when the higher orna- 
inei.ts Of poetry are imperatively 
demanded 
Mr Bowles has tried his venture 
UVON & soar of Pic, at descriptive 
poem tn five books, which he has 
entiled “ The Spirtt of Discovery, 
or the Conquest of Ocean.” Its 


subject, which reaches irom Noah's 


ark to the maritime ad\ ventures ot 


the present day, 1s tar too long for 
a singie poem of any kind, “and, 
in fact, rather requires the extent 
and variety of an encyclopedia 
than a single octavo partitioned in- 
tohve segments. Yetit has many 
touching and pathetic, as well as 
some brilhant and spirited pas- 
saves. As usual, Mi. Bowles is 
most successful inthe former: he 
has sacrificed with better auspices 
at the shrine cf Melpomene than 
ot Calliope. 

The smaller and x.iscellaneows 


poems of the year are so numerous 
that we can scarcely nnd space for 
a catalogue of them. la the Go- 
thic or Scandinavian class we have 
to mention Mr. Herbert’s “ Select 
Icelandic Poetry,’’ a small octavo, 
translated from the originals, wood 
notes, that evince a very Compes 
tent acquaintance with northern 
paleosophy. Mr. Berestord’s © Song 
of the Sua,” imitated, and not un- 
successtully, trom a poem of tits 
name of the eleventh ceatury, and 
to be found in the in.dda: and an 
anouymous poem called “ The 
Battle of the Largs,” 
the northern myti logy» and not 
unfrequently hap, ny i applica- 
tion to the writer's i neral design. 
There are some smallei pieces that 
close the volume, which we prefer 
to this longer and less accurate at- 
tempt. Of a nature sull more 
miscellaneous, We must notice 
Mr. Monigomery’s “ Wanderer ot 
Switzeriand, and other Poems,”’— 
possessing a merit, and, we trust, 
experiencing a reception sufficient 
to induce him to add very speedily 
another volume to the present. 
« Dallads,” by Mr. Hayley, which 
certainly will never add a single 
leaf either of laurel or ivy to the 
wreath that surrounds his brows, 
“ Oriental Tales,” and * Rhymes 
oa Art;” poems that seem chiefly 
to have been intended to fill up 
the leisure hours of two of our most 
celebrated painters; the frst by 
Mr. Liopner, and the second by 
Mr. Shee, and both (the last espe- 
cially, which possesses some resem- 
blance to Vida’s Art of Poctry) 
exhibiting a cultivated taste and 
considerable ease of versitication 3 
a character which we may also be- 
stow upoa Mr. Burroughs’s “ Po- 
evical Epistle’? to anoher cele- 


founded on 


b ated artist of the Tyagi 
who has since paid the debt vi 
Z2 nature ; 
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nature ;—we mean Mr. RBarrv. 
Two small volumes by Mr. Boyd, 
the translator of the DivinaComme- 
dia; the one containing a transla- 
tion of Vincenzo Monti’s “ Penance 
of Hugo,” written after the man- 
ner of Dante; the other an origt- 
nal poem in the versification of 
Spenser, entitled “The Woodman’s 
Tale,” possessing his accustomed 
ease of rhyming, and evincing in 
what school he has passed the 
greater part of his leisure hours. 
Pat I}.of Mr. Smyth’s English 
Lyrics,” a poet well worthy of en- 
couravement; and who, we are 
@lad to see, has been induced to 
add a second part to his former 
metrical effusions. * The Pleasures 
. Love, by Joh n Stewart, Esq.” 

nd asmall volume with the sume 
side: by G. W. Fitzgerald, esq. 
the first successfully eompounded 
after the Darwinean receipt; the 
second, rather a compilation from 
other amatory poets then a collec- 
tion of original effusions. “ His 
paniola, by Samuel Whitchureh ;’ 
a spirited description of sever: 
scenes that have lately been exhi- 
bited in St. Domingo. Mrs. West's 
vols. iit and IV of “* Poems and 
ate iys,”’ exhibiting her usual talents 

nd her usual de nigh : and “ The 
heute of the Genii, by Mrs. John 
Hunter,” whese poet tical powers 
have been lone duly estimated, 
and are here exh ibited at their ac- 
customed value. 

Before we quit this department 
altogether, we must observe that 
Mr. Todd, whose labours were of 
late so ably applied to an illustra- 
tion and new edition of Mbiton, 
has now given us also, in eight 


volumes cctavo, a new edition of 


Spenser. The work could not have 
fallen into more competent hands : 
and he has well supported the cre- 
dit cbtained by his tormer efferte. 
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Mr. Ellis has selected with ore 
taste and attention, three octayo 
volumes of “ Specimens of Ex: ly 
English Metrical Romances, Writ- 
ten during the former Part of the 

Fourteenth Century 5 to which he 
has pretis xed avery interesting | his. 
tory of the rise and progress of 
romantic composition in France 

and England. And Mr. Macken. 
zie has published his « Report upon 
the Nature and Authenticity of the 
Poems of Ossian,” drawn Mp ac- 

co rding to the directions of the 
committee of the Highland soci 

of Scotland, by himself as its chain 
man. A book of more literary 
curiosity, Or more impartial state- 
ment, we have never met with. 

The purport of the report we havi 
eiyen among our selections for th 

present year, and of course need 
not repeat it. We are somewhat 
surprised that so soon after this 
report, Mr. Laing should have un- 
equivocally printed a new edition 
ot the * Poems of Ossian” as the 
sole and absolute production of Mr. 
Macpherson. 

The dramatic productions of the 
year are scarcely worthy of an->- 
ment’s notice. Mrs. Inchbald he 
sunk some portion of her reputa- 
tion as an author by her comecy 

of * To Marry, or not to past 
A few touches only of real n. = 
and of these happy ] powers, whu ‘ 


she has evinced on other Occasions, 


are to be met with in this piece ol 
extravagance, and satiric abuse. 
My. He ‘lero ft has worked up mto 
a spirited melo-dram a of two acts, 
an incident related by the honour- 

able Mrs. Murray, in a “ Guide 
to the ere Hiehla | Scot 
land.” Of \ {r. Mase son s trageuy 
“'The Seen Son 3?) Mr. Key 
nolds’s two comedies, The Dess- 
Ouci ity > ondthe © Blind B rerain | 
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Morton’s * School of Reform ;” 
Mr. Colman’s “John Bull :? Mr. 
Dibdin’s “ Cabinet ;” Mr. Di. 
mon d’s “Youth, Love and Folly ;” 
r. Kenny’s “Too many Looks” — 
it is enough to say not that such 
things arty but that Sth /) things have 
len. ‘he writers ponent, we 
apprehend, do not expect to hear 
any thing more of them ; and have 
proba bly prepared a new assort- 
ment ot similar and equally brittle 
wares for the current season. Before 
we close this unthrifty and meagre 
account, we shall observe that Mr. 
W. Gittard has brought forward 
anew and excellent edition ot Mas- 
singer’s plays, with a large body 
of notes, critical and e xph matory 
and that the “ Nathan’ of Le ssing, 
the most interesting drama he ever 
wrote, and perhaps his master- 
piece, has been admirably render- 
ed into English by an anonymous 
translator. 
‘Lhe novels of the year are, upon 
the a better character 
Mr. Godwin’s 
the New Man ot 
conceived, 


: 3 
vhole, of 


than the dramas. 
“ Fleetwood, or 
Vecling,” is strongly 
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though there are some sins 
nature. Mrs. Opie’s “ Ageli: 
ee is a busy. and on se- 
‘ral occasions, a pathetic story. 
Miss Soph ia Lee’s “ Life of a Lo- 
ver” is compose din the epistolary 
form, and extends to six volumes 
in twelves. It has merit; but we 
feel in every page that it still wants 
the merit of compr. ion. ‘The sister 
of this lady, miss Harriet Lee, has 
published the fifth volume of her 
“ Canterbury Tales.” The work 
is now finished, and is animated 
to the last. Mr. Holcrott’s “ Me- 
moirs of Bryan Perdue’? have less 
force and effect than he could have 
given them witha little more ex- 
ertion. Yet they form one of the 
best novels of the year. So also 
does the Herman and Dorothea of 
Goethe again translated into Eng- 
lish, but this time in plain prose. 


arainst 


The remaining pieces are Mrs. 
Helme’s “ Pilgrin 1of the Cress ;’ 
Mr. Lambert’s “ Adventures of 
Cooroo, a Native of the Pelew 
Islands;’? Mr. Lucas’s “1 uellists3”’ 
and Mr. Lathom’s “ Mvsterious 
Tieebvoter.” 
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Of the Year 1805. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Lta'y, Portugal, France, America 


NHE aggregate of the biblical 
and theological volumes of 
ditterent sizes offered for sale at 
the last Leipsic fair, proves suf- 
ficiently that, notwithstanding the 
distracted state of the continent, 
the study of subjects connected 
with religion is persevered in with 
at least as much earnestness as 
ever ; and, perhaps, a part of this 
eamestness may be owing to this 
very distraction itself; as no event 
has sO strong ate nae ncy to 1M} wvess 
mankind wir *h a deep sense of the 
truth and importance of religious 
doctrines as national distress or ca- 
Vanity. We understand that the 
whole number of the books of this 
des: r.ption ‘ ] yie Were very neal ly 
five hundred,cf which about a tenth 
part were the production of ca- 
tholte divines. Most tof the perto- 
dicen! pulYications of this class, 
which are fairly entitled to success, 
and some that hive scareely this 


claim, are stil! perse cage im. Of 


the }.rmeris the SY » Emlenung 
indie Reazions Piiics sophie, “S 
stein. lc Introduction to the Phi- 
ioso, hy o Re ‘lig non, by M. Stutz. 
Mm.) of ( Ottis OD 5 pre fessor 
Plank’s Gesenichwe der Entstehu ing 


\V= 


und Ausbildune der Christlichen 
Geselschafts verfasu: veim Romis- 
chen Staaete, “ History ot the Origin 
and progressive Formation of th 
Constitution of the Christian Chureh 
in the Roman Empire ;” Scherer’s 
“ New Magazine for Biblical Li- 
terature ;” and professor Paulus’ 
Commentar uber des Neuen Testa- 
ments ; * Commentary on the New 
Testament ;” now published at 
Wiurtzberg in consequence of bis 
having been elected, as we noticed 
in our last Retrospect, to a protes- 
sional chair in the royal university 
of this city. Perhaps there 1s no 
university that has a boast of so 
rich a variety © f bib! eS mm dit Her: 
languayes as that of Wurtemberg 
they were, for the most part, ¢ 
lected some time ago at salen 
gen bya clet <i of the name 
ct Lork, ee. amount in the whore C 
to upwards « 7 four th al 
ferent editions in various languages, 
’ 


: 


translated eithe comptetay OF By 


part; amony these are twenty 
- ~ - Z as} } -~ ~ n i; 
eicht copies in Arabre, sis Ni 
- a - — \4 | ‘ . yr 
dustanee, fourteen in Viala' sf 
We perceive none m Chimese sent 
: . 
Ih, how; vi a one 1) \ h} rl @ staan 
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Versuch emer Systematischen 
Entwickelune, &c. “ Atiempt to- 
wards a svstematical [liastration 
ot ali the Ideas bel neme to Doc- 
trinal Religion according to the 
symbolic Books of the Protestant 
Churches; by C. G. PBrettschnet- 
der.” M. Brettschneider is a pro- 
Wittem- 
this work 
isto give a comprehensive detail 
of the principal ideas containe| in 
the Lutheran profession of farh, 
as deduced from the Luther on 
ssmbolic books in —, With 
various publications of such other 
protestant churches as are sappored 
to maintain doctrines for the most 
part of a.wimilar tendency. ‘The 
work is ably conducted, and con- 
tams the most ample table we 
ave yet seen of hee og in which the 
spi oar creed has been discussed. 
Under this class we may also 
notice Dr. Metzler’s treatise in t vO 
Pe umes Svo. Ueber den Fi 
Heilkunst, &c. “ On “a ie. 
rset of Medicine on Practical 
Theology.” This is a useful pub- 
lication, and has tor some time ob- 
tained a second edition. Its obrect 
is to prove to the parochi i} cerry 
of what immense importance: 
discharge of their duty, not only m 
the pulpit, but more especially by 
damestic interviews, and moral 
and religious eominuntcations by 
the fire side, may be rendered ; 
well to the bodies as tae souls of 
their parishioners, by the introduc- 
tion of a spirit of industry, sobriety, 
eeneral harmony and _ triendship, 
which conributes so largely to the 
M : 
h 


bere; and Ins object in 


‘ 


‘ " 
Pal aauie 


, 


ealth, happiness, ang ingwevily 
of lite. An undue portion ot phy- 
swologic and = pathologie — crence 
seems to be crowded into the dis- 
cussion, 
Protessor Standlin of Gottingen 
fas pulslished an useful volume in 
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octavo, on “ Ecclesiastic Geogra- 
phy and Statistics ;’ meaning by 
this last phrase the secular or po- 
litical branches ot ecclesiastic geo- 
graphy as distinguished from its 
local, moral, and theological de- 
partin its. It was hi mtention 
to have ex ende d this work to an 
varnous re- 
Which have 


examnmiation of all the 
let ions protessed, or 
been professed, m any part of the 
world, and have been supported 
by or connected with seculur pow- 
er and authority. But he found 
his plan too comprehensive, 
or the labour too herculean which 
it seemed to demand, and he has 
hence limited his mquiry to the 


“3 
C1oc4°r 


fewish and Covurstian religions. In 
the Neuer Krittsc er Commentar 
bey lia Ni We Te sSctrioent, von 


LD. J. Otto. & New ern cal Com- 
mentary on the New ‘Testame inl, 
by D. J. Otto,”? we have an elabo- 
rate work; but as we have only 
received the fi st volun e we shal 
mereiv notice it at present. 

Ve observed m last year’s 
SUIVCY, rption had 
been prapeaes. and > encadat Mans- 
teldt for the me of ere cue a 
massy and n i cunlioaa monument 
in honour of Martin Lather, and 
we have re ened various 
tions trom different aris 


th woo sub 


publica. 
containe 
eration of 
the committee; ot these the two 
most ably conceived wre that of M 
Klenze im his Entwurte zu einem 
Denkmall fur Da. Martn Luther, 
‘ Projec» for a Monument for 
Marti Luther ;?? and that of p>. 


my prices > tor he CO) nsicl 


fessor Schaffer of Dusseldort 
his Id zu. Lether’s Denkmal), 
‘Ideas for Luuher’s Monument, 


&e.’ The s ubseri ption, however, 


Pp? ees but lo wiys al Te 1M Kens 
Ze Ss pl: Nn, w! ich j is by tar the most 
lerstund, al 


expensive, sy We und 
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ready relinquished ; though a ho; 
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year belore us: yet we ought not 
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to om Hoticuys, the Lonhanesel 
Op. Ly rbelsc h Linisbock, the 
: endix to Scheidins’s Family 
ibe,’ irem a= des den press. 
Sche dins’s bible is one of the mast 


useful as well as the most success- 


} . b | 
ne scireulath n of any through. 
‘ »PDecch poovimeess and the 
ott? 101 r tie po Wt al pendix as 
lus vated many pessaves in Schei- 
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micenious prel ie renders oan a. 
count of the life of Jesus Christ 
the son of David, *c.” and fully 
iP 4 by argue 
enter into. He 
has a» excellert ilustration of the 
proverbial phrase, cap. v. 13, “Ye 
are te salt ot the earth,’’ proving 
from par2tiel passages in the Old 
‘Testament, that wisdom and vir. 
tue were always represented under 
1°. 3 of sapidtty, savour, OY taste, 
and vice or folly under the con. 
verse, viz. those of insipuitty, froth, 
or saliva. He afterwards more 
clearly translates the clause in vy. 
i3, * but it the salt have Jost his 
savour wherewith shall it be sualt- 
ed >” after this manner, “ but if 
the salt should lose tis savour, bow 
can we then salt with it 2?’ 

Before we Guit Upsal we shall 


ments we canne 


just mention that Dr. Oddman, in 


his Geographiskt Hand-lexicon ot- 
ver Nya Testamentets Heliga 
Skrifter, © Geooraphie Manual 
Wictionary of the Holy Scriptures 
of the New Testament,” has pro- 
luced a work that we should much 
ike to sce translated into English, 
His explanation of the duitlerent 


piaces referred to, 


¢ 
J 
i 


and the man- 
ners or customs connected with 
them, so fur as we have examined 
| 


them, are hic! 


lV enlertaming, as 

as strictly acctirate. 
, ae ed . o? : i) = ie prece 
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attempts to point out advantages 
resulting from a variety of opi- 
niors upon the subject of the chris- 
tian religion, About fifteen num- 
bers of this Repository have now 
issued irom the Copenagen press. 

To the same country and press 
we ure indebted for an Actuarium 
Codicis Apocryphi N. T. Vabri- 
ciant &c.— An Accompaniment 
to Fabricius’s Apocrypha to the 
New Testament, cor!aming much 
that has not hither: been edited, 
and much that has been more 
carefully collated with Ms. Co- 
dices.” ‘Lhis very eleborate and 
useful work is the production of 
Dr. Birch, bishop ot Laaland and 
Falster. It is a very considerable 
improvement upon Fabricius, whose 
apocryphal codex was published im 
distinct numbers between the j ears 
1703 and 1719. ‘The apocrypha 
to the Old ‘estament, by being 
often bound up with the admitted 
text, is known to almost every one ; 
but it Is not so vencrally known 
that writings of the kind here ex- 
hibited as supy lementary ry to the 
New ‘Vesta imager, acquired a gene- 
ral circulation primi- 
rd an d many hates as tiafts, un- 
der the character of ap ‘ryphal _ 
willy is of doutiul OTL, but still 
tending to a the history 
narrated. "The eospel of Nicode- 
mus occupies whe: foremost Value m 
the sagan collect: MN, and 1s edit- 
ed widh most punctilions, we had 
weno said unnecessary care; for 
we have not only a cap, of the 
version of Grynzus, cautiously 
corrected from a mice Porsini s 
library at Ro ot the Greck 
or i) al it: ( 
which has been doubted by Klen- 
hey and some othe 


continent. Of the 


among te 
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Pilate ; they consist of his Meaksis 
Avas oa and Wacadegig, his ‘Acts,” 
™ Re bes tothe kt mipero! ‘liberius,”’ 
and ** Betrayal and Execution.” 
We shi 1 expect to seea re-imprint 
of this work in our own country as 
it makes its appearance. At pre- 
seut the first dascicle alone is pub- 
lished. 

It has often fallen to us to men- 
tion (and we have always done it 
with veneration) the name ot M. de 
Rossi Emiulous of the reputation 
acquired by Dy. Kennicott, he set 
to work to gle an inthe very fields 
from which the later had brought 
home so abundant a harvest; and 
so successtul has le been in the 
same pursuit, as to astonish the bib- 
lical critics of every country with 
the oriental riches he has obtained. 
"Lhe result of his labours is now 
published at Parma in three vo- 
lumes octavo, and constitutes 
the most valuable work that has 
reached us from the Itahan press 
in the the current year; 
which, nevertheless, ought to have 
reached us rather earlier, as the 
date of the third volume is Aue 
gust 1, 1s0k dt ts published in 
Latin, and os MSS. Co- 
dice Hebraic Pibhothece Fe LB. 

Ling. Ortent. Prot, accu- 
rate ab eodem deseripti et lus. 
trate. The number cr these He- 
brew MoS. amount to 1577, of 


course of 


entitled 


> Rossi, 


which many consist of several vo- 
limes, and are distinet biblical 
lustrations. ‘lo these Hebrew 
MSS. is added a. cut ulovrue ot 
M. De Rossi’s MSS. in) other 
lar ude’. Tl ey coll st of SIX 
Syriac 3 thirty-four Arabic 3 cight 
Persian; one vu lh; two Arme- 
nian; one Iberian; one Jalahar 


two Chinese; ten Gieek (including 


a copy ¢ the four evanvelhsts ot 
the elevenih century) 3 egiaty-hve 
Latin: tarty-Gne dialans seven 


5] tj sh > 











Spanish ; two Jewish-German; one 
Russian ; two Polish. 

From Portugal we havc only 
to notice an anonymous Historia 
d las Idolatrias que ja se usarao 
en nossas “erras, * History of our 
natioval Idolatries.” To the list 
here spectied, more, we well 


know, might be added; but if 


even these should be abolished, no 
small progress will be obtained in 

the way towards perfection. 
France has once more endea- 
voured to establish a name for re- 
ligion ; > but her modern contribu- 
thons in suppert of such pretensions 
are few and meagre. There aie 
but two of which we find it neces- 
sary totake any notice. The tirst 
is from the pen of M. F. A. Cha- 
teaubriant, and is entitled Génie 
du Christianisme ; ou Beautcés de 
ka Religion Chrétienne, The 
Genius of Christianity, or the Beau- 
ties of the Christian Religion. ” he 
is certainly written in “animated 
and captivating language, but ty too 
deciamatory, inflated, and = apo- 
s rophic: and in the zeal of the 
writer to aseribe to his subject 
every individual blessing it has ac- 
tally prod! uced, he often over- 
steps the modesty of his office, and 
attributes to it acquisitions which 
are merely collaterally connected 
with it. * The modern world,”’ 
sys he, ‘1s indebted toit for every 
thing, Sre Ni acriculiure to the abs- 
tract scinces ; trom the hospitals 
erected for the reception of the un- 
fortunate to the temples built by 
Michael Angelo, and decorated 
by Raphael; nothing is more di- 
vine than its morality; nothing 
more amiable or transcendant than 
its dogmas, its doctrine, and its 
wor hip ; It Is AtspiCtoNs to o% emus, 
pm thes the taste P develo 15 the vir- 
US pul iSSIONs, gives vigour to 
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thought, presents no! le poems to’ ihe 
man of talents, and perfec wodele ta 
artist; no shure is it to beley 
with Newton and Bo: uct, Paccal 
and Racine.” This work is di. 
cated to the emperor Napoleon, 
and has already passed through se- 
veral editions. 

The other work we shall notice 
ss entitled Examen impartial de la 
Philosophie ct de la Re ‘ligion cons 
siderees dans leurs Rapports re- 
spectits, * Impartial Examination 
ot Pinlos ophy and Religion con- 
sidered m ther respective Rela- 
trons.”? Itis published anonymous. 
ly, and forms only a mere cutline 
of what the author betore 1s, with 
the talents he possesses, might have 
extended to several volumes with- 
out prolixity. He ably detend: 
true religion trom the charge of 
fanaticism ; shows the supe rority 
of the advantages she has bestowed 
on mankind above those derived 
from philosophy—and how mor- 
strous were the errors of what 
called morality itself tl illuminated 
by her pure toreh. 

The theoloev of America ha 
chiefly consisted in the publica- 
tion of sermons, and these for thi 
most part on topical and tempo- 
rary subjects, and seldom of | r-- 
eminent merit: the best are from 
the pens of Dr. Millar, Dr. Elliott, 
and Mr. Christie. ‘The executor 
ot Dr. Priestley have published h 
Index to the Bil, and are about 
to presei it the world with a bic- 
graphy of him. Dr. Mallar rot 
New York is also about.to publish 
the late Dr. Nusbett’s “ Lectures 
on ‘Theology, together — 
Accountof his Lite and Char 
Dr. Nisbett was presi. sent of bi 
kenson College in C ailisies Pensyl- : 
vania, and a man of letters and 
genuine piety. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL; 


Of France, Germaiv, Hungary, Ameria, Italy, Portupal, Spain, Russia. 


TE shall begin this chapter 
with the productions of 


France. M. Mortehan = in. his 
‘Traité sur V’Infinence des Pase 
sions, &e. ‘Treatise on the In- 
fluence of the Passions in regard 
to the ‘Temperament and general 
Health,”? evinces a considerable 
depth of knowledge in what is 
called the philosophy of mind, and 
a close attention to its association 
with the corporeal functions. M. 
Prosv’s Essai Physicologique sur 
ja Sensibilité, “ Physiological TEs- 
say on Sensibility,” has e deavour- 
ed to prove, lixe Gitaaner, that 
oxygen is the principle of sensibility 
as well as of trriiability, aid conse- 
quently the living principle itselt ; 
and that there is a perpetual sympa- 


thy or consent berween the state ot 


the stomech and that of the brain. 
M. Merat de Vamnartrise has gi- 
ena yood dissertation on the Co- 
lica Pictonum, from a close atten- 
tion to a variety of cases of this 
disease thet have occurred within 
the compass of his practice; and 
M. ‘Shomes has translated Dr. 
Saunders’s l'reattse on the Liver, 


to which he i:as added a variety ot 


notes that do not appear to us very 
considerably to angment the vaiue 
of the crivinal work. 

A moe important work has 


been rresented by M, Cabants, uf 


whose name no one can be igno- 
rant who 1s acquainted with the 
memoirs of the national institute. 


It is entitled Coup d’Q2il sur Jes Re- 


volutions et sur la Reforme de la 
Medicine, “ Giance at the Revo- 
lutions and Retorm: ition of Medi- 
cine.” M. Cabanis first gives a 
briet history of medicine, chiefly 
from the ume of Hippocr ates, and 
examumes into the causes of the va- 
rious theories that have successive- 
ly become fashionable, and suc- 
cessively yielded to others. He 
them points out the primary evils 
that beset the medical science at 
present, and resolves them into 
“a mMis-application of terms borrow- 
ed from other s« Iences, the ttro- 
duction of improper terms trom 
other languages, talse theories, and 
the terms that such theories have 
engendered. That there is ample 
room both for a new nosology and 
anew and more compact nomen- 
clature there can be no doubt, tor 
nothing can be well more contused 
and prolix than Sauvages’; no- 
thing less classical than Cullen’s. 
Cours theoretique et pratique 
de Clinique externe par J. P. Dus- 
sault, &c. * Theoretic and prac- 
tical Course of the external clini- 
cal Protession, by J. P. Dussault, 
Surgeon in Cliet to the Hotel- 
Dieu; or an Abstract of his Lee. 
tures, compiled and published wy 
J. J. Cassius, M. D.”) Dussaule 
was an able lecturer, but he left 
it te his pupils to publish his opi- 
nious imstead of communicating 
them to the world by his own pen. 
blence. many years ago, we had 
his “CEuvres Chirur: gicaics” drawn 


Up 
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up by one of his students whose 
name was Chopart, and which has 
since been translated into English, 
if we mistake not by a Mr. Gos- 
ling. M. Cassius was another of 
his scholars, and is here doing 
that additional justice to his mas- 
ter which has yet remained to be 

ormed, The work concludes 
with an able treatise on diseases of 
the bones by Professor Sue, libra- 
rian to the school of medicine. 

Essai sur [Histoire topogra- 

hique de Paris &c. ‘ Essay on the 
aitepeshie History of Paris; or 
Letters to M. d’Aumont on the 
Climate and State of Medicine in 
that Capital.” These valuable 
letters are the production of Dr. 
Menuret, and a fourth edition of 
them has been already demanded. 
He regards Paris as on the whole 
healthily situated, and attributes its 
more common diseases rather to epi- 
demic than endemic causes. On this 
occasion heintroduces his opinionon 
the small-pox, and on vaccination, 
to which last, although not an ene- 
my, he appears a less decided 
friend than the aggregate body of 
the national institutists, if we may 
judge from one of the articles in- 
serted into their memoirs. 

We cannot quit the medical 
boundaries of France without no- 
ticing the Memoires de Physiologie 
et de Chirurgie Pratique, “ M 
moirs on Physiology and practi- 
cal Surgery,” by Professor Scar- 
pon, and M. Leveille, physician 
to the school of medicine at Paris : 
tt is a well written octavo, with 
eight engravings ;—the subjects 
chiefly treated of are the structure 
of the bones, with pathological 
notes ; club-feet, and the “an A of 
correcting them; front luxations 
of the thigh-bone ; and general re- 
marks on necrosis. 


M. C. A. Rudolphi has com- 
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menced an extensive work at Ber- 
lin, entitled, Bemerkungen auf 
dem Gebiet der Naturgeschichte, 
Medicin, und Thier arzneikimde, 
&e. “ Observations on Natural 
History, Therapeutics, and Veteri- 
nary Medicine, made during a 
Tour through Germany, Holland 
and France.’”’ Of this work the 
first volume only is yet published 
—and it is given in the form of 
letters to a friend during the period 
of the author’s tour, and contains 
his remarks on the practice of me- 
dicine in different parts as it oc- 
curred to him. We hope he will 
be encouraged to continue his ob- 
servations. 

Grundlinien einer neuern The- 
orie der Chimie und Phystk, “ Prin- 
ciples of a New Theory of Che- 
mistry and Physic, by M. E. Bar- 
tels.”? This volume is from the 
press at Hanover. In direct op- 
position to most of the French and 
several of our own most celebrated 
chemists, this author attempts to 
prove in the theory before us that 
light and carbon are the same sub 
stance—as also calorie and oxy- 
gen: that light is carbon expand- 
ed—that caloric is oxygen expand- 
ed, and wice versa. 

M. Knape has commenced, at 
Berlin, a work entitled “ Critical 
Annals of public Medicine me 
the Eighteenth Century ;”’ and M,. 
Ruland has published at Wurtz- 
burg a volume of “ Medico-Psy- 
chological Observations on Disor- 
ders of the Mind, and on the In- 
fluence of the Mind on the Body.” 
It bears no small resemblance in 
its general train of ——. to 
Dr. Crichton’s Treatise on Men- 
tal Derangement.—A multiplicity 
of tracts - been written on the 


yellow fever—nova pestis Americana, 
as it is unclassically denominated ; 
but the treatment in all of them a 
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of the every-day kind—and some- 
times exhibits a degree of infantine 
simplicity. It seems to be uni- 
formly regarded in Germany as a 
contagious fever, and consequent- 
ly all manner of preventives—as 
fumigations of nitrous and mu- 
riatic acid, camphor, ether, spirit 
of hartshorn and musk—together 
with punctilious quarantine, are 
uniformly and strenuously recom- 
mended. ‘The chief writers are 
M. M. Augustin, Harles, Elsner, 
and Ketterling. 

On the subject of judicial or 
forensic medicine we have also 
met with various publications, as 
it forms a branch of science on the 
continent much more closely stu- 
died than among ourselves : such 
ts M. Krans’s “ Art of Legal Dis- 
section” printed at Brunswick ; 
M. Roose’s “ Manuel’? of the 
same, printed at Frankfort. We 
also perceive a volume upon the 
same topic published in Italy ( Par- 
ma) by S. Giuseppe Tortosa, en- 
titled Istitusioni de Medicina fo- 
renze—* Institutions of Forensic 
Medicine:” it contams many valu- 
able instructions.—We find that 
vaccination has advanced from 
Germany to Hungary, and that M. 
Varadi has published in the Hun- 
garian tongue a treatise on its ef- 
fects and progress; it is accome 
panied by coloured plates (taken 
from one or two of our English 
dissertations) representing the dif- 
ferent stages of the disorder. 

The science of medicine is likely 
to profit in America from the es- 
tablishment of several respectable 
a as publications devoted to 

ts interests: euch is “ The Medi- 


“a Repository, and Review of 


American Publications on Medi- 
cine, Surgery and the auxiliary 
Branches cf Science,” edited by 
the joint Ivbours of Dr. Mirchill 
and Dr. Miller of New York. 
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“ The Philadelphia Medical Ma- 
seum,” by Dr. Coxe: and “ The 
Philadelphia Medical and Physi- 
cal Journal,” by Professor Barton. 
But, independently of the facts 
and observations communicated in 
these periodical volumes, we do 
not perceive much that is entitled 
to particular notice in the science 
of disease and health. Dr. Water- 
house has published an useful popu- 
lar manual of “ Cautions to youn 
People concerning Health ; ” and 
Dr. Rand, in his Phthisis Pul- 
monalis, is still extolling the vir. 
tues of the Digitalis, and stre- 
nuously recommending the use of 
the tepid bath. Upon the cause 
and modus medendi of the yellow 
fever we perceive the American 
practitioners as much divided as 
ever; but we have no desire to 
enter into the contest. 

That we may not have to re- 
cross the Atlantic in the course of 
the present chapter, we shall here 
observe that the success which has 
attended Professor Barton's re- 
impression of Pinkerton’s geogra- 
shy, has excited Mr. Davies of 
Philadelphia to an original work of 
the same kind, which he has exe- 
cuted with taste and aceuracy, 
and in which the maps relative to 
the territories of the American 
states are given with fewer errors 
thanin even the American edition 
of Pinkerton. A new and im- 
proved edition has also made its 
appearance of Dr. Brown’s “ Uni- 
versal Gazeteer. 

In returning to the continent of 
Europe, we shall renew our re- 
marks by observing that, in the 
sciences of chemistry and natural 
history, M. Izarn, who lately ace 
quired some reputation by his publi- 
cation cn Cloud-stones, has now offer- 
ed an oc'avo volume on Galvanisin, 
Manuel du Gelvanisme ; Deserip- 
tion et Usage des divers Apparetls; 


“er 
A we 
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&c. “Manual of Galvanism; with a 
Description of the different Appa- 
ratuses in common Use, as well tor 
physical and chemical Experi- 
menis, as for medical Applica- 
tions.” itis the best history, and 
the most practical treatise upon the 
subject we have yet met with. It 
consists of six sections:—ain the first 
we have an account of the tise and 
progress of the science from the 
first moment of its discovery tili 
the mventionof the electrometer Sy 
M. Voita: in the second, the avutaor 
expaiiates on the distinct expert- 
ments, discoveries, and  mstru- 
ments of Galvani and Volta: the 
third describes the various results 
which have followed irom the ex- 
periments of other philosophic che- 
mists: the fourth enters in full detail 
into the 1umerous modifications 
which the Voltiac electrometer has 
received at different times from dif- 
ferent experimentalists, and espe- 
cially the portative pile of Volta, 
the trough of Cruickshank, the 
large piles of Aldini: the fifth 
gives us a description of various 
galvanontters, and a multitude 
of curious or interesting experi- 
ments: the galvanometers chiefly 
noticed are those of Erman and 
Bithr, and Robertson and Grape- 
son. ‘The work concludes with an 
account of instruments necessary 
to render a galvanic apparatus more 
complete, and which the author 
denominates secondary. 

A new edition of Buffon’s entire 
works is in hand as a national un- 
dertaking : it is, of course, to be 
adopted in all the departmental 
schools of public education; it will 
make eleven octavo volumes, ac- 
companied with 185 plates: but 
the volumes are to be brought out 
separately. When compleied the 
price will be, with coloured plates, 
200 francs; plain, 72 frazcs. - 

M. Bonpland, the companion of 
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M. Humboldt, is preparing, at 
Paris, a splendid work on the plants 
of the equatorial regions. ‘The 
abbé Rozier’s Dictionary of Agri- 
culture and Rural teonomy, if di- 
vested of its foreign matter, that, 
we mean, which relates to the 
sciences of medicme and general 
chemistry, would be one of the 
most useful works upon the subject. 

In a new edition of this. dic- 
tionary we are glad to find that 
these excrescences have been ac- 
tually lopped off; and the whole, 
in consequence, reduced to two 
qua:tos, price 22 francs. 

M. J. J. la Billardiere, editor of 
the “ Voyage in Search of La Pe- 
rouse,” has commenced, at Paris, a 
botanical work intended to com- 
prehend these plants which he dis- 
covered in the islands of New Hol- 
land and Van Diemen’s Land. It is 
in Latm, and entitled Novz Hol- 
landiw Plantarum Specimen. Four 
fascicles are already before the pub- 
lic, and contain forty specimens 
neatly described. 

Tableau élémentaire de Bota- 
nique, “ Elementary Treatise on 
Botany.”” This, when completed, 
bids fair also to be an useful work, 
but, as its title expresses, it is chief- 
ly designed for younger students. 
The author is M. Sebastien Ge- 
rardin de Miremont. The first vo- 
lume only is yet published, and 
the drift of the whole undertaking 
is to trace the science from its orl- 

in, to enlarge on its utility in re- 
aes to the arts, to medicine, 
and to agriculture, and to give a 
comparative view of the merits 
of the various systems of Tourne- 
fort, Linnéus, and Jussieu.—A sI- 
milar work has also been published 
by M. Mouton-Fontenille, under 
the tile of “ System of Plants: 
this is chiefly, however, an abridg- 
ed translation of the Systema Plan- 


tarum of Linnéus: to which the 
author 
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author has subjoined an explana- 
tory scheme of the natural orders 
of the illustrious Swede, the na- 
tural method of Jussieu, and the 
system of Ludwig. 

An important work of a more 
extensive kind is also announced 
at Paris as nearly ready for publi- 
cation—we mean “ ‘he New Mu- 
seum of Natural History ; or, Re- 
presentations of the most remark- 
able Objects in the Three King- 
doms ot Nature. The plates will 
be exquisitely finished, and chiefly 
by Deseve: and the whole, prior 
to going to press, is to be subjected 
to the inspection and petit: 
of M. M. Lacépede, Destontaines, 
Faujas de St. Fond, Geoffroy, Oli- 
vier, and Rose. Each volume will 
contain a hundred plates; and the 
subscription tor each is sixty francs, 

Flore du Nord de la France; 
ou Description des Plantes indi- 
genes, &c, “ The liora of the 
North of France ; or a Description 
of Plants as well cultivated as in- 
digenous in the Departments of la 
Lys, the Scheldt, la Dyle, and both 
the Netherlands ;”” by M. Roneel. 
Of this work, so far as it has yet 
appeared, we cannot speak in very 
hiyh terms ; it is published in num- 
bers, but in noae of them that 
have yet reached us are we made 
sufficiently aequainied with the pe- 
riod ot the flowering of the plants 
described, or the duration of their 
corois. The most common plants 
only are noticed, and even of these 
many are omitted. In the cry- 
ptogamic catalogue it is shamefully 
deficient. An anonymous Swiss 
botanist, who dates trom Winter- 
thour, has been more successtul in 
his “ Botaniste sans Maitre ;”’ 
which is meant to be a continua- 
tion of Rousseau’s plan, and ex- 
tends it from eight to twenty-four 
letters; in the prosecution of watch, 


~ 


however, it should not be forgotten 
that the present epistolist is very 
largely indebted to professor Mar- 
tin, who many years ago made a 
similar version and addition. 

Sed paulo majora.—\\'e rejoice to 
behold the second volume com- 
pleted of “ La Menagerie du Mu- 
seum” of those illustrious natural- 
ists MM. Lacépede and Cuvier, 
The work is designed to give an 
account of the /iving animals in the 
national Museum of natural his- 
tory at Paris. The figures are all 
drawn from the life by M. Mare- 
chal, and the volume before us 
contains twenty-one plates admi- 
rably executed. The animals here 
represented are the serval, callitrix, 
brown maki, maki moroco, female 
elephant, porpoise (delphina pho- 
cena Lin.), male andtemale sajou, 
axis or deer of the Ganges, riuno- 
ceros, black bear of America, lama 
paseng or wild goat, male and fe- 
male zebra, genet and zebu. ‘Lhe 
utmost accuracy appears to be pre- 
served, the descriptions are popu- 
lar, and a multitude of errors ( par- 
ticularly of a chorographic kind) 
committed by Buflon, Sonnerat, 
and other zoologists, aregbistinctly 
pointed out and corrected. ‘The 
work is deserving of every com- 
mendation and encouragement. 

Not much inicrior in value, 
though exhibiting something more 
of the marvellous, is the Recueil 
d’ Observations de Zoologie et 
d’ Anatomie comparée, kc. “ Col- 
lection of Observations on Zoology 
and comparative Anatomy made 
on the Atlantic Ocean, &c. by 
Alexander de Humboldt, and Aime 
Bonpland.” The name of the 
former of these natural historians 
is well known in our own country; 
the name of the latter is as well 
known in France, ‘The work be- 
fore us is, when finished, to con- 

sist 
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sist of drawings and descriptions 
made by the two conjunctively 
while coasting the Atlantic Ocean 
and South Sea, and travelling 
in the Interior of America in 1799, 
1800, 1801, 1802, 1803. ‘The only 
part yet published is the produc- 
tion of M. Humboldt alone; it 
consists of observations on various 
branches of zoology and compara- 
tive anatomy ; and especially of re- 
marks on the larynxes of monkeys, 
crocodiles, birds ; a description of 
a species of monkey unknown im 
Europe, cailed the lion-monkey ; 
two new genera of fishes of the 
family of Apodes; and a particu- 
lar account of that formerly de- 
scribed by M. Humboldt, as thrown 
from the volcanoes in the province 
of Quito. The second part, which 
will complete the work, is to be 
the exclusive production of M. 
Bonpland: it proposes to give 
numerous and correct figures of 
Indian cranes, observations on the 
crocodile or cayman of Orvonooko; 
on the alligator, the lamatin, ant- 
eater, lazy, and lama; new spe- 
cies of monkeys, birds, fishes and 
serpents ; galvanic electricity of the 
gymnotus ; and the gaseous secre- 
tions that occur in the respiration 
of young crocodiles. 

M. Castera has been induced to 
publish a third edition of his trans- 
lation of Sir George Staunton’s 
History of Lord Macartney’s Tra- 
vels into the Interior of China, and 
has now added, for the first time, 
a summary of Huttner’s voyage 
to the same country, translated 
from the German, It occupies, in 
this form, five volumes octavo, and 
is enriched by thirty-seven tole- 
rable plates, and four neatly en- 
graven charts, The first volume 
is also published of an “ Histori- 
cal Essay on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the Black Sea, with 
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an Account of a Voyage under. 
taken to establish a Commercial 
and Maritime Correspondence be. 
tween the Ports of the Black Sea 
and the Mediterrancan.” The 

French commerce in the Black 
Sea has, on various accounts, been 
regarded of late years as a losing 
concern. The anonymous author 
of this work endeavours to point 
out the chief causes of its failure, 
and the means of repossessing the 
advantages formerly enjoyed by it. 
M. Michaux’s Voyage a Ouest des 
Monts Alleghanys, &c. we have 
already noticed in its Engiish dress, 
and shall therefore dismiss it with- 
out further detail. 

_ Histoire de PAstronomie an- 
cienne et moderne, “ History of 
antient and modern Asironomy, 
in which the historical Text of 
the Original is preserved, and such 
scientific Details and abstract Cal- 
culations are suppressed, as are not 
interesting to the generality of 
Readers.” ‘This is a very elegant 
abridgment of Bailly’s well known 
and deservedly celebrated history. 
The editor appears to have exe- 
cuted his task very successfully. 

De |’ Impossibilité du Systeme 
Astronomique de Copernic et de 
Newton, “ On the Impossibility of 
the astronomical System of Coper- 
nicus and Newton, by S. .J. Mer- 
cier.”’ In the opinion of M. Mer- 
cier, these philosophers are grands 
mystificateurs : in Our opinion, how- 
ever, there is more mystery in the 
volume before us; for we cannot 
perceive the object it aims at; nor 
admit that the few peccadilloes 
chargeable upon the Principia can 
subvert a theory which has no ne- 
cessary connexion with them, and 
which were the mere chance-errors 
of their illustrious author, 

M. Durand, architectural pro- 
fessor at the Polytechnic School 

bids 
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has published his second volume of 
Lessons delivered at that institution. 
It gives able and elegant principles 
for both public and private build- 
ings, and is wel! calculated to aug- 
ment the fame he has already ob- 
tained in the sphere of science he 
rotesses. 

In the German language, the 
chief works which have occurred 
to us in natural history are, M. 
Meigen’s * Description of the Di- 
ptera (two-winged insects) of Eu- 
rope,” published at Brunswick: M. 
Schmidt’s “ Observations on In- 
sects,” ( Versuche uber dic Insecten) 
published at Gotha ; and both use- 
ful compilations, whether for a- 
musement or scientine pursuit: M. 
Frenzel’s Physiologische Betrach- 
tungen uber den Umlaut des Safts, 
&e. & Physiological Observations 
on the Circulation of the Sap in 
Plants and Trees ;’’ in which the 
author endeavours to disprove the 
theory of Duhamel ; and has add- 
ed, towards the close of his vo- 
lume, a dissertation on the origin 
of fungi, founded on the theory 
of spontaneous generation. It is 
published at Berlin. M. Londe 
has printed at Gottingen a useful 
Handbuch der Botanik, “ Manual 
of Botany.” M. Schintz has be- 
gun his very valuable and elaborate 
German Cryptogamia, Deutsch- 
jand’s Cryptogamische Gewichse : 
of which the first part only has 
yet made its xppearance. M. Die- 
terich has also published at Ber- 
lin, under the name of Der Win- 
tergacrtner, “ The Winter-Gar- 
dener,”’ a book replete with va- 
luable instruction upon the me- 
thods of raising ornamental flowers 
and plants in rooms or cellars, 
without glass frames or bell glasses. 
M. Schweiger has given an elegant 
topographic Flora Erlangensis, or 
“ Description of the Plants growing 

1805. 





in the Environs of Erlang ;” and 
M. Hechenburg has commenced 
a topographic herbal, comprehend- 
ing a history of the poisonous 
plants in and around Salzburg. 

Of books devoted to a more 
comprehensive survey of natural 
history, we have met with a work 
just commenced at Leipsic by MM. 
Weber and Mohr, entitled Ar- 
chiv fiir die Systematische Naturge- 
schichte, ** Memoirs of systema- 
tic Natnral History :” M. ‘Tele- 
sius’s Jahrbuch derNaturgeschichte, 
“ Annual Repository of Natural 
History :” and a periodical publi- 
cation by Dr. F. Schwarichen, also 
of Leipsic, entitled Leitfaden zum 
Unterricht in der Naturgeschichte, 
“ First Elements of Natural His- 
tory,” of which we have only seen 
the introductory number. 

M. Ch. L. Sickler has published 
the first volume of his “ General 
History of the Culture of Fruits, 
from the earliest Antiquity to the 
present ‘Time :" M. Leopold of 
Hanover, part II. of his “ Agri- 
cola”—being a collection of the 
most useful discoveries in rural 
ceconomy by antients and moderns : 
and M. Schlotheim, of Gotha, an 
essay towards a Flora Antiqua, 
illustrated by plates, under the 
title of Beschreibung merkwurdiver 
kriuterabdruke sal Mieeun ae 
teinerungen, “ Description of Fos- 
sil Impressions of Vegetable Pro- 
ductions and Petrifactions of re- 
markable Plants.”” Of this work 
one fascicle only has yet been pub- 
lished ; and we have no doubt, from 
its intrinsic merit, that it will meet 
with considerable encouragement. 

The best books which have ap- 

vared on the subject of minera- 

y are, M. Lehman’s “ Essay 
towards a systematic Encyclopedia 
of Mineralogy and oa 
published at Freyburg ; the “ Clas- 

24 sification 
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Sification of Fossils,” by M. Titius, 
of Leipsic, which is purposely in- 
tended to supersede the Mineralo- 
gical tables of Karsten, and will 
probably succeed in this intention ; 
and M. Sonnschmid’s elaborate, 
and we suppose accurate “ Descrip- 
tion of the principal Mines in 
Mexico; with an Account of the 
Volcanoes of Colimo and Popo- 
eatepec.”” It is printed at Bareuth 
under the title of Mineralogische 
Beschreibung der Bergwerksri- 
viere, &c. 

In Italy, a collection of essays 
and observations relating to the 
improvements of agriculture has 
issued from the press at Parma, 
under the title of Giornal Econo- 
mico Agrario— Economic Rural 
Journal,”—-that possesses more me- 
rit than we expected to have seen 
in any collection from this quarter. 
We trust this Journal will be con- 
tinued: and at Lisbon, M. Bro- 
tero, professor of botany at the 
university of Coimbra, has publish- 
ed, in two vols. 8vo, A “ Flora 
Lusitanica”—which does credit 
to Portuguese literature. It forms 
the ak of the professor’s tra- 
vels and collections in every part 
of the kingdom during seventeen 
years. 

The literature of Russia has been 
improved by a description of the 
very numerous and curious plants 
in the garden of count Canal at 
Prague. This description ts from 
the pen of Dr. Nowodworski, and 
is entitled “ Elenchus Plantarum 
que in Horto Comitis Josephi Ma- 
labaila de Canal Studio et Dih- 
gentia coluntur ac in Herbario vivo 
asservantur.” The plants specitied 
amount to four thousand in the 
whole ; 2846 in the open air, and 
1180 in green-houses. Withon the 
limits of the same empire we shall 
notice the publication of another 
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work that has also done credit to 
general literature, and that is, 
“ Capt. Sarytschew’s Voyage to the 
North-east of Siberia, in the Frozen 
Sea sand the Eastern Ocean, during 
the Period of eight Years, extending 
from 1785—1792.” Capt. Saryts- 
chew was a companion of capt. 
Billings, and of course the voyage 
before us is only another history 
of that expedition ; but we do not 
know whether it is not more valu- 
able in several respects. The 
charts of the Atlas (in folio) ap- 
pear better laid down, and the 
plates to the work are numerous. 
Besides the Atlas, it occupies 2 
vols. 4to. 

While upon the subject of Charts, 
we shall observe that the best of 
Arrowsmith’s are now copying in 
Italy and Portugal: that in this 
last country an excellent six-sheet 
map has been published of the 
country itself in its present state; 
“« Mappa breve di Lusitania em seis 
taboas :” another of antient Portu- 
gal, “ Lusitania antiga illustrada 
na Geographia e na Genealogia,’ 
illustrated as well with regard to 
its geography as its different dy- 
nasties; and one of Portugal, in 
conjunction with its conquests and 
colonies ;** Mappa breve de toda 
Portugal e Conquistas.” ‘This last 
extends to ten shects. In Spain 
we meet with (published at Ma- 
drid, and by royal authority) “ An 
Account of a Voyage of Discovery 
along the Straits of Fuca, under- 
taken in 1792.” Copies of Arrow- 
smith’s maps of the easternand,wes- 
ternhemispheres have alsobeen pub- 
lished, we perceive, at Nuremburg, 
under the superintendance of MM. 
Schneider and Weigel: a large 


German Atlas has been undertaken 
at Leipsic, to consist of not less 
than ‘dirty folio sheets, design 


to exhibit all the changes to — 
tha 
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that country has lately submitted. 
A trigonometrical map, in four 
sheets, of the principality of Wiirtz- 
burg, has been published ? the 
capt: il of this name by M.. I, de 
Fakenhosen. A Reise- ‘Atlas von 
Baiern, an “ Atlas of the Roads 
of Bavaria,” accompanied with a 
minute description of curiosities 
peculiarly worthy the attention of 
travellers, has been published at 
Munich by M. Adrien de Riedle, 
of which the first three numbers 
alone have yet made their appear- 
ance. ‘The size is quarto, and each 
number contains about twelve or 
fourteen maps. And M, Mannert 
has finished, at Nuremburg, his va- 
luable, because accurate, map of 
Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, 
Syria, ‘and the countries adjacent. 
We shall conclude this chapter 
with M. Schroter’s very important 
Astronomical Lilienthalische Be- 
trachtungen, &c. “ Observations 
made at Lilienthal on the Three 
lately discovered Planets. Goi- 
tingen, 1805.” With two of the 
three planets here referred to, our 
readers are generally acquainted, 
Piazzi, discovered by M. Piazzi at 
Palermo, and hence bearing his 
name, as Herschel bears that of 
our adopted countryman, and Ol- 
bers, discovered by M. Olbers at 
Bremen. Since this time, M. Har- 
ding, one of the assistants of M. 
Schroter, has traced a third, and 
to this the name of Harding has in 


like m anner been appropri: ited. 
The “ Observations” before us 
are Prete to give the relative 
magnitudes of these new planets 
with each ou ier, as also with those 
of earlier detection: and in doing 
this M. Schriiter finds himself 
compelled to differ essentially from 
Dr. Herschel, who, as we have 
lately understood, does not mean 
any longer to contend for the ac- 
curacy of his ownsentiments, which, 
in fact, werefounded on too few ob- 
servations to render them fairly au- 
thoritative, the doctor having nevet 
measured Piazzi but three times, 
Olbers but once, and Harding not 
atall, Drom the calculations bee 
fore us it 1s conectured that Ol- 
bers is about the size of our moon, 
that Piazzi is about three-fourths 
the size of Olbers, and Harding 
rather more than half: that the 
atmosphere of Piazzi is nearly fif- 
teen times denser than that of — 
earth, and four hundred and twen: 
times than that of the moon: a it 
the ee of Olbers is about 
ten times denser than that of the 
earth,andc vues twothundred 
and ninety-three times than that of 
the moon: and that the atmo- 
sphere of Harding discovers less 
difference from our own ; but that 
there is still reason to suppose its 
atmosphere denser than that of any 
of the earlier discovered planets, 
from the changes in the appearance 
of its light. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL, 


Of Gera, France, America, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Hollen? 


ERHAPS we cannot com- 
mence the moral and _ politi- 
cal history of Germany with a 
more important work than M. 
Freehn’s Latin version ot Ibn-el- 
Vardi’s Arabic History of Egypt, 
which forms a part of his cosmo- 
graphy, and is entitled Kharidet 
ol Adschatb, or the “ Pearl of 
Wonders ;”) a composition from 
which M. Deguines has. made va- 
rious extracts, and imserted tn his 
account of the MSS. in the na- 
tional library at Paris. M. lrechn’s 
title is “ Aigyptus; Auctore Ibn-el- 
Vardi. Ex Apographo Escorialensi, 
una cum Lectionibus varits e Codice 
Dresdensi ; primus edidit, vertit, 
notulisque illustravit, C.M. Ff.” It 
gives the Arabic text in conjunc- 
tion with the Latin version ; and 
offers several preliminary articles 
of some consequence ; cf which the 
first is a2 memoir on the name, 
country, and wra of Ibn-el-Vardi ; 
the second, an index of the contents 
of the Arabic work, with the ar- 
guments of its fifteen chapters ; 
the third, a catalogue of the works 
consulted by the Arabic author, 
as mentioned in his preface; and 
lastly, a notice of such of his works 
as have hitherto been published. 
M. Hibler, by the publication of 
his fifth volume, has completed his 
Handbuch der aligemeinen boel- 
kergeschichte alter Zeiten, Firs. 
tory of the Antints from the For- 
mation of States to the T'ermina- 


rye 


tion of the F oman Republic.” The 


“ee 


volume before us includes a term 
of forty years, from the close of 
the lite of Julius Casar to the ab- 
solute sovereignty of Octavius. 
To this regular history, is append. 
ed an account of the wars against 
the Parthians conducted by Cras. 
sus and Anthony, and an abridg- 
ment of the Jewish history from 
the Asmonzan dynasty to the de- 
struction of the temple by Titus. 
M. Muller has completed a good 
History of Switzerland—and M. 
Ptister a History of Swabia to the 
middle ages; the last is a close 
but nota successful imitator of M. 
Miuller’s style. M. Schmidt has 
translated from the Russian the 
Historical Picture of Georgia, or 
Gressia, considered in its political, 
religious and literary Relations ;” 
and accompanied his version with 
some valuable explanatory notes. 
M. Gaurdthausent has translated 
Nyemp’s Historical and Statistic 
Picture of Denmark and Norway; 
and M. Goede in his “ England, 
Walcs, Treland, and Scotland,” 
has given us memoranda made 
during a tour in 1802, 1803. He 
is perhaps accurate in his remarks, 
but they want sprightliness and ele- 
gance to render them popular and 
of grateful reading. M, Aschen- 


berg is publishing at Dortmund a 
‘riodical work of some promise, 
entitled Nieder-Rheinische Blatter 
fur DBelerung und Unterhaltun, 
“¢ Journal of the Lower Rhine, - 
tended for Instruction and Amuse- 
ment.” 


Rens: yet. 
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ment.” The plan embraces the 
natural history of, and travels in, 
that district—the present state of 
its commerce, products, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, public establish- 
ments, fine arts, and general li- 
terature. 

Of at least equal value are the 
Bemerkungen—* Observations of 
M. Rohrer on a Journey from the 
Turkish Borders over the Buko- 
wina, through East and West 
Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia, to 
Vienna.” They contain some in- 
teresting information with respect 
to a sect of Jews at Halifez on the 
Niester, who still adhere to their 
antient principles alone, and reject 
the traditional law of the Talmu- 
dists. 

Reise uber den Sund, “ Travels 
to the Sound.” Published at Tu- 
bingen anonymously; a defect 
which we apprehend no second edi- 
tion will ever supply. ~-Mahleris- 
che darstellungen der Sitten Ge- 
trauchte &c. “ Picturesque Repre- 
sentations of the Manners, Cus- 
toms and Amusements of the Rus- 
stans, ‘Tartars, Monguls, and other 
Nations of the Russian Empire.” 
M. Geissler, the author of this 
work, accompanied Pallas as his 
artist, on his last journey to the 
southern departments;—and_ the 
plates which are here offered, and 
which amount to forty, of admi- 
rable execution, form an excellent 
supplement to M. Pallas’s Travels. 
—Deutschland oder der Retsende 
Kaufman. “ ‘The ‘Tradesman’s 
Travels in Germany, Silesia and 
Bohemia, by J. H. Meynier.’’ ‘This 
is a useful book for young persons, 
as it tends to instruct them in the 
form of a game to be played at, 
with the dierent productions and 
commodities of the countries re- 
ierred to. 

Vhe different histories and. tra- 


vels furnished us from France are 
more numerous than ordinary. 
We can only glance at those which 
appear most worthy of attention, 
Tableau historique des Costumes, 
des Meeurs, et des Usages des prin. 
cipaux Peuples de l’Antiquite et 
du Moyen Age. “ Historic De- 
scription of the Customs, Manners, 
and Usas yes of the principal Na- 
tions of Antient Times and of the 
Middle Ages.” This is a very 
comprehensive and important un- 
dertaking, and when completed 
will extend to six volumes octavo, 
with six folio volumes of coloured 
plates. It is published at Metz by 
M. Robert de Spallart. At pre- 
sent the first three volumes only 
have been presented to the public, 
which, by elosing the history ot 
antient nations, embrece the :n- 
terior half of the subject proposed, 
The first volume comprehends the 

2 gyptians and vesies the second, 

the barbarousnation: s;asPhrygians, 
Thracians, mien Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Syrians, Armenians, 
Parthians, Dacians, Sarmatians, 
Germans, Gauls, Belgians, Bri- 
tons, Phenicians, Carthagimians, 
Numidians, Mauritanians, Celti- 
berians, Medes and Persians: the 
third treats of the Romans, Etrus- 
cans, Latins, Samnites, Marsians, 
and Sabines. ‘The execution is as 
minute as the scope is extensive ; 
the author enters into a detail of 
the dresses and drapery, private, 
publiey and functionary, of males 
and females; arms offensive and 
defensive; chariots and warlike 
machines of all kinds; cavalry, 
vessels and navigation; architec- 
ture, gardens, sacrifices ; religions, 
funera! and nuptial ceremontes ; 
furniture; ornamental vases ; ban- 
qucts, a id the customs observed on 
sucii occasions: s ulpture, paiiit- 
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cing,and gymnastic exercises. These 
all pass in review betore him, and 
wherever delineations have been 
preserved, they are copied into 
elegant engravings ; while, where 
we are left to description alone, 
the author has modestly not at- 
tempted to exhibit by drawings, 
but merely from the best accounts 
extant. 

Elemens de |’ Histoire de Portu- 
gal, “ Elementary History of Por- 
tugal:”” a production of M. Se- 
tieys, censor of the Lyceum of 
Cahors. It details the causes of 
the rise and decline of the Portu- 
guese kingdom— enters into its his- 
tory, revolutions, laws and com- 
merce. ‘lhe whole, however, is 
ina style and form too compress- 
ed for minute information. 

Histoire de ? Empereur Charle- 
magne, “ History of the Empe- 
ror Charlemagne ;” a free trans- 
lation from the German of pro- 
fessor Hegewisch. 8vo. Paris. Some 
additional matter alone, together 
with a new cast of the whole, was 
made by M. Hegewisch trom the 
prior history of M. Gaillard, when 
he undertook to write the account 
before us. The new matter, how- 
ever, is not of any great conse- 
quence ; and the political life of 
Charlemagne yet remains to be 
done justice to. The present trans- 
lator, indeed, seems sensible of this; 
for he also has attempted to en- 
rich the work by other augmenta- 
tions, and especially by a charac- 
ter of his hero drawn from dit- 
ferent sources, French and Eng- 
lish. Even Voltaire, enemy as he 
was to this man of inordinate am- 
bition, and severe as he has uni- 
formly been upon his crimes and 
oppressions, has been ransaked 
for something in his favour, 

Réeeence du Due d’Orleans, 
* The Regency of the Duke of 
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Orleans.” This is a posthumons 
work of Marmontel, who, it should 
seem from other posthumous works 
of his also lately published, is 
about to be made a greater writer 
after his death than even during 
his lifetime. Yet the history be. 
fore us bears evident marks of 
genuineness, and is a very elegant 
compositton. ‘This indeed was to 
be expected, not only from Mar- 
montel’s general grace of diction, 
but from the fact (for the truth of 
which the editors solemnly vouch), 
that the author transcribed it three 
times with his own hand in order 
to advance its perfection, The 
chief authority here referred to is 
the duke of St.Simon—and from the 
active part he took in the public 
transactions of the state during the 
minority of Louis XV., it is an 
authority that may well be relied 
on. M. Marmontel himself, in- 
deed, has asserted in his Memoirs 
that he had_ been fortunate enough 
to obtain leave to inspect and copy 
from his grace’s Depot des Affaires 
étrangeres: and he appears to 
have made good use of the pet- 
mission thus granted him. 
Histoire du Corps Impérial du 
Genie, “ History of the Imperial 
Corps of Engineers ; of the Sieges 
and Works it has directed; and 
of the Changes that have taken 
lace in France in the Mode of 
Attack, Defence, and Construc- 
tion of Fortresses, from the Ori- 
in of Modern Fortification to the 
Yeath of Louis XVI. By A. Al- 
lent, Lieutenant-colonel of the 
Engineers, Secretary to the Com- 
mission of Fortifications, and Mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honour. 8vo. 
aris? The length of the title 
saves us the trouble of a farther 
description. We shall only add 
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that this hisfory ts chiefly drawn 
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that few of the errors uniformly 
admitted to exist in their writings 
are corrected in the present com- 
pilation. 

Annales de ?Empire Francais, 
« Annals of the French Empire, 
by a Society of Men of Letters, 
Vol. 1.” Of whom this Society of 
Men of Letters consists we know 
not: the announced editors are 
MM. de Beaunoir and Damp- 
martin. ‘They affect the strictest 
impartiality, and pretend a reve- 
rence for truth alone: but the 
idolatry here offered to the founder 
of the empire Francais proves, as 
was formerly observed of the 
young men of Athens, that they 
rather know what is right than 
practise it. In effect, . work 
would have been better entitled 
Lloge than Annales. It must never- 
theless be admitted that it is writ- 
ten with spirit and ability, and 
may afford a useful harvest for the 
future historian. 

“| Mémoire sur les Monumens 
et les Preuves qui servent de Base 
a VHistoire Romaine, par C. 
Levesque.” M. Levesque is a 
very active and a very able mem- 
_ ber of the National Institute, and, 
we believe, has contributed more 
papers, and papers of considerable 
interest and value, to its Memoirs 
than any other member whatever. 
‘The work before us is one of this 
description; for it was presented to 
the class of Moral and Political 
Sciences, and, having received its 
approbation, was read before the 
whole body of the Institute con- 
jointly. It assumes positions which 
are highly ingenious, but altoge- 
ther repugnant to generally con- 


ceived opinions and matters of 


historic record; and hence it has 
ret with many attacks and much 
opposition. The author conceives 
that there is 2 gross mistake in the 


epoch commonly assigned to the 
foundation of the city of Rome, 
and that it ought to be transferred 
not less than four centuries higher. 
He thinks it impossible that a city 
originating from the mere associa- 
tion of a small band of robbers, 
could have acquired, in so short 
atime as ordinarily conducts us to 
the reign of the Tarquins, such an 
extraordinary degree of splendour 
and power, and have been able to 
erect those noble edifices whose 
remains fill us with astonishment 
and reverence even at the present 
day. He exclaims also upon the 
commonly alleged fact, that in the 
tomb of Numa Pompilius, acci« 
dentally discovered four centuries 
after the death of this prince, a 
variety of Greek and Latin books 
were found buried with him— 
“How was it possible,” says he, 
“ for Numa Pompilius to compose 
books in the Greek language, when 
writing was as yet unknown in 
Greece, and Latium was sti more 
ignorant ?”——-The seven successive 
monarchs of Rome, moreever, are 
stated to have reigned altogether 
not less than two hundred and forty 
four years: upon which vulgar 
chronology our author remarks, 
that such a period compared with 
such a number is a fact unexam- 
pled in universal history. These 
objections are plausible :—there 
are others of less valuc; but they 
are a)l overturned by the replies 
which have since been made to 
them; the most able of which is 
from the pen of M. C. Larcher, 
who is also a member of the Na- 
tional Institute. This learned an- 
tiquary undertakes to confute the 
common story, that the earliest Ro- 
mans were a band of barbarous 
robbers under the control of wwo 
daring but ignorant chieftais 5 
contending that Romulus and Re- 
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inus had received an able educa- 
tion under the care of their grand- 
father Numitor; and that their as- 
sociates were a colony of worthy 
men and brave warriors selected 
by the latter, and afterwards joined 
by large bodies of Etruscans, a 
people well acquainted with the 
arts. He maintains thet written 
language was in use among the 
Greeks long anterior to the age of 
Numa; and brings twe/ve distinct 
lists, of seven successive princes in 
each, selected trom different na- 
tions, both antient and modern, 
whose aggregate reigns excced in 
every list the term commonly as- 
signed to the seven Roman mo- 
narchs. 

Voyage en Portugal, &c. « Tra- 
vels in Portugal, by the Count of 
Hotfmansegg.” &vo. This volume 
was prepared for the press by M. 
Link, whose Travels in the same 
country we have formerly noticed ; 
and is designed to be a companion 
to hisown work. The count of 
Hoffmansege was an associate with 
M. Link, who states in his own 
volume, that on his return to Ger- 
many he left the present author 
to prosecute some further journeys 
in the neighbourhood. It will, 
probably, be translated into our 
ewn tongue, and we shall have 
occasion to notice It again. 

Essai sur le Principe de la Sou- 
veraineté, “ Essay on the Principles 
of Sovereignty: by a Grand Vi- 
car.’ This work, which has also 
just been translated into English, 
and will again offer itself to our 
attention, is meant as an apology 
on the part of the French clergy 
for having conformed to the revo- 
lutionary church of France, and 
submitted to its existing civil au- 
thorities. Jt is certainly a forcible, 
argumentative, eloquent appeal : 
displays a liberal and enlighten- 
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ed mind, and is not degraded by 
that selfish and fulsome incense 
which has so often of late been 
offered up at the shrine of the im. 
perial government. 

De la Préponderance Maritime 
et Commerciale de la Grande Pré. 
tagne, “ On the Maritime and 
Commercial  Pyeponderauce — of 
Great Britain; or on the Interests 
of Nations with regard to England 
and Prance; by M. Monbrion.” 
Svo. Parts. The maritime supree 
macy of England is here pointed 
out as the greatest evil that can 
befall the world, and much sophis. 
try and delusive reasoning is ade 
vanced to induce the different 
courts of Europe to feel all the 
indignation upog this subject which 
warms the bosom of the writer. 
The system has, undoubtedly, been 
pushed at times too far on the part 
of England: but let the nations 
of the continent beware how, at 
the present moment, they resist 
that superiority which can alone 
form a balance against the overs 
weening magnitude of imperial 
France, and which, of course, of- 
fers them the only security for the 
little liberty and independence they 
yet possess. 

Memorre sur les Relations Com- 
merctales des Erats-Unis avec 
VAngleterre, “ Memoir on the 
Commercial Relations of the U- 
nited States wiih England, by M. 
Talleyrand; read before the Na- 
tional Institute, 15 Germinal, Year 
5. ‘To which is added, an Essay 
on the Advantages to be derived 
from New Colonies in the present 
Circumstanees; read also before 


the Institute.’ he character here 
sketched of the Americans 1s cors 
rect, atleast in regard to the m- 
habitants of the northern states 5 
and the bonds that chieriy tend to 
unite uation with nation are ably 

described. 
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described. The second memoir 
proposes the establishment of new 
colonies, and chiefly along the A- 
frican coast, near the mouths of 
the Senegal and Gambia, under 
the idea that the Atlantic islands 
must eventually fall into the grasp 
of the American states. 

Being thus incidentally trans- 
ported to the shores of America, 
we shall briefly enumerate the very 
few publications of the United 
States arranging under the pre- 
sent chapter, and which we have 
found entitled to attention, before 
we return to the remaining coun- 
tries of Europe. 

A History of the American Con- 
tinent is in a train of completion, 
by M. R. Snowden, which is to 
extend from the discovery of Co- 
lumbus to the present times. A 
female pen, of which report speaks 
favourably, that of Mrs. Warren 
of Philadelphia, is engagedrin a 
history of the rise, progress, and 
termination of the revolutionary 
war between Great Britain and the 
American States, interspersed with 
biographic, political, and moral 
lucubrations. ** Discourses on Davi- 
la; a Series of Papers published 
on Political History : by an Ame- 
rican Citizen.”? ‘These discourses 
have now lost much of their value : 
they were written atthe time when 
France had so absurdly thrown 
away all political distinctions and 


honours, and the whole mass of 


the country was melted down into 
plain citoyens: they forcibly point 
out the advantages of rank, orders, 
and titles, and warn the Americans 
against so mischievous an extreme. 
“The Constitutionalist : addressed 
to Mea of all Parties in the United 
States: by an Américan.” ‘The 
extravagant flights of republican. 
ism, panting after the hackneyed 


blessing of liberty and equality, 
which has of late been occasionally 
evinced in Pennsylvania and some 
other provinces, are here prudently 
checked, and the follies of the ring- 
leaders in such visionary pursuits 
severely und appropriately lashed. 
“ Letters of Shah Coolen, a Hin- 
du Philosopher residing in Phila- 
delphia, to his Friend El Hassan, 
an Inhabitant ot Delhi.”? Lord 
Lyttelton’s Persian Letters have 
been often imitated among our- 
selves, and sometimes not without 
success: the last attempt that oe- 
curs to us is Miss Hamilton’s Let- 
ters of a Hindu Rajah. The work 
before us is of the same descrip- 
tion, but not of the same excel- 
lence: the writer is a heavy epi- 
stolist, and is for ever mistaking cae 
ricature for strength of feature. 

We return to Europe by the 
north-west passage; and find that 
count Potocki, author of the His 
tory of the Periplus of the Euxine, 
Essay on the Sclaves, and several 
other literary works, has now add- 
ed to his History of the Indigene 
of Russia, a quarto volume of cons 
siderable interest, and containing a 
copious explanation of their local 
opinions and traditions, as illustra- 
tive of the fourth book of Hero- 
dotus, two supplementary volumes; 
the first containing “ The antient 
History of the Government of 

herson ;” the second, “ The an- 
tient History of the Government 
of Podolia.” Upon these subjects 
his attention has been-indefatiga- 
ble ; and we know of no history 
so complete upon the points pecue 
liarly investigated, 

In Sweoin, M. J. Gustavus 
Hebbe has published an “Account 
of the Azore Islands,” well worthy 
of general consultation. M. Hebbe 
is ap Officer in the Swedish navy, 

and 
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and resided in Pico and Fayal (two 
of the Azores) in 1800 and 1801. 
Jt was curing this oo that he 
collected his materials for the work 
before us. M. Eric Michael Faut 
has written, atUpsal,a very valuable 
«Sketch of a Course of Lectures 
on Swedish History,” which is 
carefully drawn up from Delin and 
Lagerbring, the parts that relate to 
the Edda being chiefly from Thre. 
It is entitled Urkash til fore lasningar 
ofwer Swenska historien. 
enmark has furnished us in 
Denske Reformation’s His- 
torie, “ History of the Reforma- 
tion” in this country, by M. D. 
Frederick Miinter, with a very 
valuable performance. Denmark 
was one of the earliest states that 
suffered itself to be enlightened by 
the renovation ef christian truth 
and christian simplicity ; and af- 
forded one of the earliest asylums 
to those whe were threatened by 
the bigotry of the professors of the 
generally established and catholic 
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religion. The subject is well traced 
and elucidated in the volumes be. 
lore us, 

In Hourann, under the title of 
Beknoopt Dag-journall, &c. “Jour. 
nal of Two Months Residence in 
the Empire of Morocco, and of a 
Journey by Land to Mesquinez,” 
M. Haringman has made an accep. 
table present to his countrymen. 
M. H. accompanied the Dutch 
embassy to Tangiers in 1787, and 
thence travelled in a caravan to 
Mesquinez, the residence of the 
emperor of Morocco. A more 
extensive work is projected at Am- 
sterdam, and the two first volumes 
completed, of a “General Survey of 
Mankind in all the different Quar. 
ters ot the Globe.” It is designed 
to be drawn up from the first au- 
thoritres of every language ; is 
superintended by MM. Martin 
Stuart and J. Kuyper, and its title 
is De Mensch zoo als hey voorkompt 
op den bekenter Aardbol. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS 


Of France, America, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey. 


HE National Institute esta- 

blished at Paris has pub- 
lished its three fascicles of volume 
V, one being, as usual, devoted 
to each of the three departments 
into which this establishm€nt is di- 
vided. Upon the whole, we have 
found the memoirs of which they 
consist, less interesting, less useful, 
and less recondite than the general 
value of those that constitute the 


preceding volumes. We shall no- 
tice a few of the more important. 
The first original communication 
in the chamber of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences is a valuable me- 
moir by M. Buache, “ On the Dis- 
coveries made by La Perouse on 
the Coast of Tartary and to the 
North of Japan.”” It contains an 


able summary from the papers © 


this lamented navigator which 
were 
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were fortunate enough to reach 


his own country. ‘The object of 
the memoirist is to ascertain the 
knowledge we actually possess on 
the north-east coast of Tartar y, and 
to assist future navigators in ren- 
dering it complete: and he justly 
points out that it yet remains 7 
explore the coast of Tartary ¢ 


the side of Corea, the Straits of 
Sagaar, and the western part of 


the Isle of Chicha as tar as the 
Straits of La Perouse, the eastern 
coast of ‘T’choka or Saghalien from 
Cape Patience to its northern ex- 
tremity, and the rest of its west 
ern coast, as far down as the stratts 
which separate it from Tartary, 
and into which the river Sagha- 
lien discharges its waters. M. 
Buache has also,inanother memoir, 
offered some very valuable “ Ob- 


servations on the itinerary Chart of 


the Romans, commonly called the 
Chart of Peutinger, and on the 
Geography, of the “ye Au- 
thor of Ravenna.” M. Le vesque, 
as we have before had occasion to 
remark, is one of the most active 
communicators to the Institute. 


We trace him in the volumes of 


every department ;—we often ad- 
mire his genius, which is for the 
most part directed to subjects of 
polite or moral literature ; but we 
have not space to notice even the 
titles of all his disquisitions in the 
short limits to which we are thus 
arbitrarily confined. His memoir, 
in the fasticle contributed by the 
chamber of Moral and Political 
Sciences, “ On the Formation of 
Languages considered with regard 
to the most simple Elements of the 
Greek Tongue,” deals too much in 
onomatopeias. The French Insti- 
tute has yet to learn the philo- 
sophic radicals of language. M. 
Levesque does not appear to have 
been acquainted either with Lin- 
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nep, or the Epea Pteroenta. His 
memoir * On the Government of 
France under the Two First Dynas- 
ties” evinces a study with which he 
is better acquainted : often does he 
oppose Mably, and generally with 
success. M, Bouchaud has added 
much to the intrinsic value of the 
annual labours of the institute, by 
three consecutive memoirs, con. 
taining “ Historical and Critical 
Researches on the Edicts of the 
Roman Magistrates.’—M. Bou. 
chaud ts well known to have been 
an active member of the late A- 
cide my of Insery tions and Belles 
Lettres. Upon this same sub. 
ject he furnished it with § six MC. 
Mors anterior Lo its suppression : 
the three now presented to us ara 
therefore im succession, and their 
individual tepics are~—“OF the E- 
dicts of the Dict ators, Censors, and 
some of the Magistrates of Rome.” 
—“ On the Edicts of the Provin- 
cial Magistrates 5”? and “ On those 
of the E mperors, ” Of the Mathema- 
tical memoirs and reports, those 
we can only notice are, a “ De. 
scription of the Astrolabe of Sy- 
pen and a paper On the Ste- 
re ograph c Projection, by M. De. 
lambre t a “ Report relative to 
the end eh ape Tables,” 
by the same; and a “ Notice re. 
specting the great ‘a rithmic and 
maar T vo s calculated at 
¢ Board of Reyistry of Lands, un- 
“ the Dabdion "of M. Prony,” 
by M. Prony. It is upwards of 
ten years since a decimal division 
of the circle was determined on, 
when, of course, a construction of 
new tables became necessary. The 
whole affair was left to the super- 
intendance of M. Prony; and an 
abler mathematician could not eae 
sily have been found. We have 


in these papers the result of the 
labours of the board of registry, 
who 
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who have certainly, to adopt M. 
Prony’s own words, used their ut- 
most exertions “a en faire le mpnu- 
ment de calcul le plus vaste, et le 
plus imposant qui et jamais été 
executé ou meme congu.” Among 
the physical papers we perceive a 
“ Report on the Mode of escaping 
the Small Pox by the Vaccine In- 
oculation ;" by M. Hallé. The 
objections which it notices it an- 
swers satisfactorily: but it does 
not enter into the most powerful 
of them, and could afford but lir- 
tle information to any party in our 
own country. M. Deyeux’s “ Re- 
port of a Committee appointed to 
examine the Experiments of M. 
Achard respecting the Sugar con- 
tained in Beet-root,’’ 15 infinitely 
more woithy of attention, both in 
a chemical and a practical view. 
The result of this excellent paper 
is, that the cane will not become 
so highly maturated in any part 
of France as to yield a due pro- 
portion of saccharine matter; and 
that, although the beet-root yields 
it readily, it does not produce it 
by any process the committee was 
able to devise, so readily as to en- 
able its sugar to be sold at so lowa 
price as itcan be obtained from the 
West Indian cane: the committee, 
nevertheless, think that by cultiva- 
tion the beet-root might be reader- 


ed more rich in the possession of 


saccharine matter. 

Les Monumens Antiques, &c. 
« The Monuments of Autiguity in 
the Napoleon Museum,designed and 
engraved by ‘IT. Piroli, with an Lx- 

lanation by J. G. Schweighausen 
and L. P. Radel.”?” The Central 
Museum, as it was lately called, 
into which all the noble ravage 
and illustrious spoils of Italy were 
transterred, is now denominated 
the “ Napoleon Museum ;” and the 
before us, which are exe 
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quisitely copied from the most 
beautiful and valuable of its con. 
tents, aro published in separate 
and periodical numbers, and in a 
quarto size, price in London 15:. 
vellum, and 7s. 6d. common pa- 
per. Eichteen numbers are: the 
whole that have yet reached us: 
but we understand that the pub- 
lishers MM. F. and P. Piranesi 
have announced as far as the twen- 
ty-fourth.—There is a still smaller 
and much cheaper work of the 
same kid in outline etchings alone, 
published by another association 
of artists, under the name of 
“Manuel de Museum.” ‘The sive 
of this is octavo; and it is accom- 
panied with a very useful analytic 
and explanatory description of each 
piecure. 

The National Museum of Natu- 
ra) History has published the se- 
cond volume of its “ Annals :” 
it consists of twelve numbers, each 
of them of considerable value in 
respect to many of the articles 
contained. The names of the dii- 
ferent contributors are well known 
to the studious chemist or zoclo- 
gist; and among the papers we pers 
ceive a * Notice of the Lite and 
Works of Hedwig,” by M. Deleuze. 

Under the department of gee 
neral science, we shall observe 
that MM. Chaudon and Delan- 
dine have received so much sup- 
port in the publication of their 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique, 
*“ New Historical Dictionary,” that 
another edition (being the eighth ) 
isnow completed. It extends to 
thirteen octavo volumes. It is an 
alphabetical biograpliy of persons 
In every age who have rendered 
themselves famous either for vir- 
tues or vices; for talents, or 0- 


ther peculiar qualities of the mind, 
It stoops too much to the ruling 
pelitics of the day ; but m ther 

rospects 
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respects evinces great merit, and 

is well worthy of encouragement. 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Natu- 

relles, &c. “ Dictionary of Natural 


Sciences; by several Professors of 


the National Museum of Natural 
History and of the other principal 
Schools of Paris.’’ Of this valu- 
able undertaking we have only yet 
received the first two volumes: 
their size is octavo, with a quarto 
number of plates. The sciences 
here treated of are considered in 
the relation they bear to medicine, 
agriculture, commerce, and the 
arts; and among the names of the 
writers we see those of Cuvier, 
Dumeril, Fourcroy, Geoffroy, Jus- 
sieu, Lacépéde, &c. Why have we 
not a similar undertaking in our 
own country? 

Mémuvires de M. le Baron de 
Besenval, &c. ** Memoirs of the 
Baron de Besenval, Lieutenant. 
general of the Armies in France 
in the Reigns of Louis XV. and 
XVI.” 3 vols. 8vo. M. de Besen- 
val entered at an early age into 
the army, and made the campaign 
of 1748 as aid-de-camp to marshal 
Broglio: he became acquainted, 


in this capacity, with the duke of 


Orleans, by whose friendship he 
was afterwards distinguished. In 
this public situation it is not to be 
wondered at that he should have 
been personally acquainted with 
various particulars and anecdotes 
relative to the courts, the muini- 
sters, and the reigns of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI1.: but we see no- 
thing in his own history, which he 
has personally prefixed to these 
three volumes, that need to have 
drawn him from the indiscrimina- 
tion of common life, or in the me- 
moirs he has related of other per- 
sons, which other persons would 
not have told as well if he had 
chosen to have forborne. 


Vie de Madame Lonise de 
France, &c. “ Life of Madame 
Lonisa, a Carmelite Nun, and 
Dauchter of L ouis XV. By the 
Abbé Proyart. 2 vols. 8vo. Lyons.” 
The abbe Proy art has often ap- 
peared beiore us in a similar cha- 
racter: he has been the biographer 
of the jate queen of France, and of 
the dauphin; and now, as though 
Buonaparte had himself appoint. 
ed him biographer to the whole 
Bourbon dyin: isty, females as well 
as males, he undertakes the life of 
one of its earlier branches. Ma- 
dame Louisa was an exemplary 
princess, and made an extraor- 
dinary vow, considering her rank 
and character in lite. Surrounded 
by the pleasures and glitter of a 
court, she had leng secretly de- 
termined upon abstraction from 
the world, and devoting herselt 
to a nunnery. Her royal father, 
on the intercession of the arch- 
bishop of Lyons, consented: she 
made choice of a poor convent of 
Carmelites, one of the mosi rigisd 
orders, established at St. Denis, 
and soon signalized herself by a 
strict attention to the rules of the 
establishment. The furniture of 
her cell, like those of her sisters, 
consisted solely of three planks 
supported on trestles by way of 
bedstead, a quilted straw-mattress, 
a table . and a crucilix. 
For linen she wore serge, and for 
an external dress coarse woollen 
cloth Her nourishment a mea- 
sured allowance of homely mess: 
eight months of fasting every year ; 
seven hours every day devoted to 
the choir; and ghe rest of her 
time spent in hard work, mortifi- 
cations, privations, silence, and 
prayer. Such, says the abbe de 
Proyart, were the delights of ma- 
dame Louise de France, now 


| - hair, 


humbled into La Saur ‘Thérese 
’ de 
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de St. Augustin. She was soon 
preferred to the office of superior 
of the noviciates, and shorily af- 
terwards chosen abbess of the con- 
vent ; in both which functions her 
conduct was exemplary for humi- 
lity, regularity, and tenderness to 
1€ companions of her retirement. 
Such, with an account of her death, 
a few specimens of her letters, 
and devotional effusions, ( which'of- 
fer nothing extraordinary,) is the 
whole of the life of this royal re- 
cluse and religious, wire-drawn to 
two octavos, but which might 
much better have been presented 
in one, and would then have been 
entitled to general perusal. 

Les Souvenirs de M. le Comte 
de Caylus. “ Recollections of 
Count Calus, with a Sketch of 
his Life and Writings, 2 vols. 
12mo.”’ ‘The Sketch 1s short, and 
from the barrenness of its materials 
had better have been omitted en- 
tirely :—of the Recollections, some 
of the anecdotes they contain, and 
documents they are supported by, 
are valuable as historic records; 
but the generality might as well 
have remained without recollection 
for ever. 

Mes Souvenirs de vinet Ans de 
Séjour a Berlin, &c. * Recollec- 
tions of twenty Years Residence at 
Berlin, by Dieudonne Thiebault.”’ 
These we have already noticed in 
their English version. 

Voyage sur la Scene des Six 
derniers Livres de l’Enéide, &c. 
** Travels over the Scene of the Six 
Jast Books of the Eneid, with some 
Observations on Modern Latium. 
By Charles Victor de Boustetten.” 
A hasty stride for four days overa 
part ot Italy not much visited to 
be sure, and where, with the Eneid 
in his hand, M. Victor flattered 
himself he was able to define the 
seat of Laureatum, Lavinium, and 

3 
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other towns celebrated in the pages 
before him, with as much certainty 
as M. Chevalier ascertained the 
site of anticnt Troy.—Pensées de 
Blaisé Pascal, 2 vols. 8vo. “ The 
Thoughts of Blaise Pascal”? A 
new edition of a work well known; 
but worth noticing for the great 
accuracy with which it has been 
superintended.—Antiquités de la 
Grande Grece, &c. “ Antiqui- 
ties of Magna Grecia, now the 
Kingdom otf Naples, engraven by 
Francis Piranesi, after the original 
Designs and local Observations of 
Jean Baptiste Piranesi, arranged 
and explained by Antoine-Joseph 
Guattani.” Of this splendid work 
the first volume only is yet pub- 
lished, and we have barely room 
to notice it. It contains thirty-five 
plates of views and ruins chiefly 
worth preserving ; the execution is 
exquisite; the paper measures 39 
inches by nearly 27. ‘The price 
sterling for this volume alone is 
twelve guineas. 

Of the poets of France, Dellille 
ranks in every respect the highest ; 
and is in every respect the most 
busy. It is not long since we 
had to announce his * Gardens ;” 
shortly afterwards his “ Ruralist, 
or French Georgics;’’ then his 
very elegant translation of the 
Georgics of Virgil; and we have 
now to announce a complete ver- 
sion of the Eneid, and of Paradise 
Lost. Of both these prodigious 
labours we ‘may, say in few words, 
for eur limits will not allow us to 
enter into detail, that they are up- 
on the whole highly valuable ad- 
ditions to French literature. In 
landscape poctry Dellille chiefly 
excels, in argumentative he chiefly 
fails—in both he is far too redun- 
dant. In his Paradise Lost we 
foresaw the difficulty he would 
have to contend with in personily- 

ing 
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ing and characterizing the Sin and 
Death of Milton, the genders of 

which in the French tongue, like 
those of its original Latin, are 
precisely the reverse of the Saxon 
terms which have descended to our- 
selves ; we were anxious to observe 
how this difficulty would be sur- 
mounted; and on referring to the 
passage, we find that forthe fe- 
minine Sin, instead of le Peché, which 
from its opposition of sex he could 
not use, he has employed /a Re- 
volte; while for the masculine 
Death, instead of fa ADrt, which for 
the same reason he was obliged to 
resign, he has’ employed é& Trepas. 
The substitute is ingenious, but the 
terms are by no means synony- 
mous, and in no respect equally 
apply. 

We perceive also 2 pamphlet 
from the same elegant poet, con- 
taining Variantes de ?Homme des 
Champs, “ Various Readings, and 
additional Passages to the Rural- 
ist.” These variations are made 
in a new edition of this admirable 
georgic ; and the pamphlet before 
us contains them separately, that 
those who possess the prior edi- 
tions may purchase them at a small 
price. Comparir ne several of them 
with a copy of “the first edition 
given by the abbé himself to the 
writer of this article, we cannot 
but be struck with the general 
improvement resulting from the 
change. 

Nothing can be a stronger proof 
of the fascinating powers of this 
unrivalled French poet than the 
fact, that whatever he touches he 
gives a fashion to, and forms an 
example of. Hence we perceive 
announced for speedy publication, 
another French version of the Para- 
dise Lost, and another Georgiques 
Francaises: the first is to be at- 
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tempted by M. Moneron ; the se- 
cond by M. J. B. B. Labergerie. 

M. Emenard ts enga; ged on an- 
other poem on Navigation. If he 
continue to write with as much 
spirit and excellence as he has exe 
hibited in his first poem of this 
name, we do not care how often 
he navigates, provided we are of the 
party. 

The rest of the poems we have 
chiefly been pleased with are, 
« The Four Ages of Woman,” in 
four cantos, by M.A.F. R. Te- 
neblicres : * Maternal Affection,” 
by M, i Millevoye: M. The- 
venau’s Caroléide, or « Charte- 
magne,’’ im twelve cantos; and 
M. Rab: ateau’ $s Fantasie, “ feats 
of Infancy. 

The Drama is as barren as our 
own. It has turnished us, from 
the pen of M, Picard, with La 
Noce sans Mariage, “ The Wed- 
ding without a Marriage,” a co- 
medy in five acts: L’Espoir de la 
Faveur, “ The Hope of Favour,’® 
a comedy in five acts also; and 
“ Vincent de Paul,” in three acts. 
These are all verse pieces. Their 
merits we cannot discriminate: 
nor is it of consequence, for, per- 
haps, by this time they are all and 

equally forgotten. 

From the novels and romances 
oi the year we shall select for no- 
tice Alfred et Liska, &c. “ Al- 
fred and Liska, or the Fortunate 
Hussar: an historical Romance of 
the 17th Century, by J. H. F. La. 
mertelliere.” ‘This might well 
bear an English version: it is al- 
ways busy, and imteresting—im- 
probability without overstepping 
the laws of possibility.—Le Comte 
de Soissons et la Duchesse d’El- 
beuf, “The Count of Soissons and. 


the Duches of Elbeuf; an historic: J 
Romance of the Age of Louis 
XIII. 
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XTII. by Madame * *”.  Irons- 
nous a Paris? “ Shall we go to 
Paris? or The Family of Jura, a 
Romance full of Truth.” Itisa 
geod composition, but of rather 
tov political a cast. Tulikan, Fils 
de Geniskan, * Tulikan, Son of 
Geniskan, or Asia consoled ;”’ by 
A. Gibin. We sce no reason why 
this should have obtained a second 
edition. 

The American Srates furnish 
us with but little for the present 
chapter. In poetry, the ceuntry 
has yet to acquire a name; and 
in philology it has made no 

reat proficiency. We _ notice, 

owever, with pleasure, that the 
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Academy of Arts and Sciences in’ 


Massachusetts has published its 
second volume of * Memoirs;” 
and that it contains several com- 
munications upon natural history 
and mechanics which are truly va- 
luable. We rejoice also to per- 
ceive that the scientific spirit which 
has thus spread from Philadelphia 
to Massachusetts, has equally 
aroused the mhabitants of New 
York: wn university, and society 
for general science, have been for 
some time established m this city: 
an academy for polite arts is just 
instituted ; and a subscription, to 
which we heartily wish success, is 
now open for the purpose of ob- 
taining from Europe select models 
and examples. ‘The catalogue of 
books printed in the United States 
for 1804, which has been Jetely 
published at Boston, is highly re- 
spectable in point of number, 
names and subjects: tie whole a- 
mount to 1319 separate articles, 
without including pamphlets or 
pieces of merely local interest. 
Of the gross amount, however, 


Not quite one-ninth part consists of 


original American literature: the 
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remainder is English literature re. 
printed. 

In GERMANY, under the patron- 
age of count Hoym, governor of 
Silesia, a Silesian society of na- 
tural history and industry has been 
effected. ‘The mineralogical so- 
ciety at Jena has published the se- 
cond volume of its Annals: many 
of the articles display close atten- 
tron to the science it cultivates ; 
the most useful contributors are 
MM. Werner, Keyman,_ Kir- 
sten, Fischer, Kimrod, Heim, and 
Schreiner. 

M. Abel’s work “ On the Pow- 
ers and Faculties of the Mind,” 
Versuch uber die Seelenstiirke, bids 
farr to be an able production. 
The first volume only is yet pub- 
lished. We have Greek gram. 
murs m vast abundance :—2# criti- 
cal grammar by MM. Reiz and 
Ilgen has been éegun at Leipsic, 
and the Sirst two volumes only are 
printed. The form is octavo 
M. Butman has republished his 
Greek grammar at Berlin; and 
several others are forthcoming. M. 
Jacol has printed at Jena his Ele- 
mentarbuch der  Griechischen 
Sprache, “ Elements of the Greek 
Tongue;” and M. Schneider his 
Kritisches Gtiechisch Deutsches 
Worterbuch, * Critical Greek and 
German Dictionary.” Besides 
the greater number of ele- 
mentary hooks are on the english 
or Bohemian tongues. Hume’s 
History of England has been trans- 
lated into German by professor 
‘Timeus of Luncburg; and Stee- 
vens’s last edition ot Shakespere 1s 
reprinting in English at Leipste. 

Professor Wolf’s edition of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad has been republished 
at Leipsic by Ms Goschen ; it 1s 
accompanied with beautiful ene 
gtavings, we believe re-prints —_ 


rhese, 
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our own Flaxman, and the pro- 
fessor’s prolegomen i—many doc- 
trines advanced in which ijast have 
been strongly combated in France. 
Independently of this, we have an 
edition of Tacitus by Dieterich ; 
a re-edition of Pliny, ‘by Schifer ; 
of Propertius, by Kninol : 
all the Greek and Roman classics 
in a uniform set, by a. society of 
booksellers at Gottingen and Leip- 
sic, superintended by classical scho- 
lars of pr e-eminent abilities 
Struensee, ein Skisse, &&« = Sketch 
of the Life of Saruensee, by H. H. 
Von Held.” L: 1s Wwe i known 
that this politician Was ouce prime 
minister of Lenmark, and that he 
fell with the fall of the untoriunate 
Matildaof Lngland. The sketch be. 
fore us is pretended to be written 
by one of his friends; but he sul 
suffers his character to remain pro- 
blematical. Karl's von Uditters- 
dorf lebens Beschreibime, * Lite 
of Charles von Dittersdort.” Dit- 
tersdort was well known as a com. 
poser of music betore the days ot 
Haydn and Movzart. It Wits 


scarcely worth while to drag him 


into public notice now, since he 
had long quitted it — he died. 
Aeclteste erdkunde des Morgen. 
Jacnders; Ein biblich-p! hilvlog ise 
cher versuch von Phili ipp Butman, 
« Essay on the Knowledze of the 
Earth in the East in anticnt Times, 
by Philip Butman. Berlin.” The 
object of this treatise is to discover 
the meaning of the old and com- 
mon tradition in regard to the 
warden of Eden, with the four 
streams flowing out of <i of we ch 
the first chapter of Genesis con- 
tains only a brief account. ‘The 
inquiry is conducted with learn. 
ing, liberality, and more reverence 
for the Mosaic records than we ge- 
meet with among German 


nerally 

‘ 4 .* } .. 

scholars of the present Cay. 
j S05. 


and of 


In Denmarx, M. Bidrn Hul- 
derson, an Icelandic clergyman 
lately deceased, has left materials 
tor an Icelandic Dictionary, which 
is about to be published at the ex- 
pense of the Danish government. 
M. Arent is on the point. of pub- 
lishing an icelandic Grammar, 
having acquired a competent know- 
ledve of the language, in the course 
oi his Icelandic researches to col- 
lect plants for a Flora Danica, 

Swrpe#en will be shortly enriched 
by an edition of the works com- 
pierce ot count Oxienstiern, both 
prose and verse. Jt will be pub- 
lished at Stockholm, in 3 vols. Svo. 
The “ Works Political, Laierary, 
and Dramatic of Gustavus JI]." 
are printing at Paris: of which the 
first two volumes only have yet 
mide thew appearance. ‘The core 
respondence of this accomplished 
prince ts to be included. 

Jeruttelse oma Svenska’ Koneli- 
oa Mynt-Cabinett, med beskriiniag 
oiver de i detsamma behntlyra 
Gruld-Mynt, samt atskilliga at de 
riga Sallsyutare Penuingar. Von 
I. Hallend: ie. An Account of the 
Royal Swedih Cabinet of Coins, 
Yescription of the Gold 
ind several other Coins contained 
mit. Stockholm. 1805.”” M. Hal. 
ce is well known to the re- 
alre dy aS a criti- 


with il 


lenbu 
public of letters 
cal and prot found biblicist, an ane 
tiquary, «nd historian; and the 
work vefore us proves him to be 
as excellently qualiied for a mee 
dallist ; > An id tht, im ay par tin 4 
him, upon the death ot M. ‘Tinkle- 
man, to be secretary of the royal 
academy, and keeper ol the chi 
net of medals at Stockholm, the 
court could not huve exercised an 
aubler choice. ‘TV 

is only a specimen of his tuture 


e work before us 


labours, in which we shail have 
no objection to his perseverance, 
2B if 
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if unfortunately they do not pre- 
clude him from completing his 
very valuable history of the reign 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Om szttet att ritta Militariska 
Charter, “ Observations on the 
Art of constructing Military 
Charts.” These observations do 
great credit to their author, the 
chevalier Friand, who is on the 

oint of very considerably enlarg- 
ing them. ‘They are published at 
Abo. 

Adsigt écefwers den Swenske 
Digickunstes Skjxbnei nyest ti- 
den, “ Sketch of the Revolutions of 
Swedish Poetry in modern Times,” 
by M. Kragh Hoest, This is a 

ontinuation of a very agrecable 
work published by the same writer 
in 1794. It contains a selection of 
the most pleasing Swedish poetry, 
and an account of the ablest Swe- 
dish poets, and of Swedish ver- 
ication in general, 

In Russta, the society of li- 
ferature, arts, and sciences at Pe. 
tersburg has published the first 
volume of its memoirs. It contains 
a history of the society: its by- 
jaws and regulations, and various 
pieces im prose and verse, by differ- 
eut Russian authors; of which se- 
vera] are possessed of considerable 
merit. 

Count Rasoumowski at Moscow 
has offered to the minister of pub. 
lic ustrnetion a voluminous li- 
brary, a valuable cabinet of natu- 
ral history, and the sum of 100,000 
roubles to be employed in purposes 
vf public instruction—A Geo- 
graphic Dictionary, commenced 
at Moscow about four years since, 
by Witch and other geographers, 
is in great forwardness, and may 
soon be expected to be complete. 
It is peculiarly devoted toa deli- 
Neation of the Russian empire in 
all its parts. ‘The first volume 


alone is yet published: it contains 
only the first three letters of the 
alphabet, although it extends to 
1300 pages. Its size is 4to; and 
its utle is  Geografitscheskoi Slowar 
Rossiikago Gossudarstwa.” The en- 
tire work will occupy four or five 
volumes of the same bulk. The im. 
perial geographic institution at Pe. 
tersburg has published an atlas of 
the Russian empire on forty-four 
sheets, in the Russian language ; 
there ure also others published un. 
der the same royal patronage upon 
a smaller scale, both in the Rus. 
sian and French tongues. 

“ Owidago Nazona, &c.—Hoe 
racego list do Pizonow.” Under 
these titles M. H. Przybylsky has 
published at Cracow a translation 
into the Polish language, of the 
Tristia, Elegies and Heroic Epi- 
stles of Ovid, in one volume ; and 
the Epistle of Horace to the Pisos 
in another, ‘The transiation is 
conducted with considerable ele- 
gance, though with somewhat too 
much redundancy. 

The Durcu government ap- 
pointed, in 1801, professor Siegen- 
beck of Leyden and M. Wieland 
of Rotterdam, to compile a clas- 
sical grammar of the Dutch lan- 
guage, and to regulate its ortho- 
craphy: this grammar is now com- 
pleted, and being highly approved, 
the government has further de- 
creed that the grammar shall be 
made use of in all the public 
schools, and the proposed system 
of orthography in all the public 
offices. Professor Siegenbeck has 
since obtained a prize proposed by 
the literary and poetical society of 
Rotterdam for the best memoir on 
the question, How far is it expe- 
dient to accommodate Dutch or- 
thography to euphony and ease of 
pronunciation ? M. Van Streck ~ 
published at Amsterdam a Dutc! 

translation 
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translation in verse of the abbe 
Dellille’s Homme des Champs. 
The versification does credit to hi 
abilities. 

In Spatn, the taste for literature, 
which, we had lately an occasion 
to observe, was in a progressive 
state, still continues to increase; 
and the literary journals are hence 
augmented in their numbers. The 
two most esteemed are the Me- 
morial Literario, o Biblioteca de 
Ciencias y Artes, “ Literary Re- 
cords, or a Library of the Arts 
and Sciences ;”’ and Variedates de 
Ciencias, Literatura, y Artes, 
“ Varicties of Science, Literature, 
and Arts.” These are both publish. 
ed at Madrid. Apologia de la Bas- 
congada, 0 Ensayo Critico-filosofi- 
code su Perfeccion y Antiguedad so- 
bre todas las que se conocen. “ An 
Apology forthe Basque Language; 
or a Critical and Philos sophie: il Fs. 
say on its Perfection and Anti- 
quity, in which it surpasses all 
others.”” The author of this ela- 
borate work is don Pablo Pedro 
de Astarloa, who has brought it 
forth at Madrid, in answer to some 
doubts started as well upon the 
antiquity as the copiousness of the 
Basque tongue by don Joachim 
de Tragia. ~ M. Pedro, who is of 
Basque lineage, is well qualified 
to take up the gauntlet in favour 
of his native tongue—and he ap- 
pears to have established that it 
was the original language of the 
country, ang in universal use an- 
terior to the introduction either of 
2 Moorish or Latin vocabulary. 

The directors of the maritime- 
chart establishment (Drreccton de 
trabajos hidrograficos) instituted at 
Madrid, have published a Spa- 
nish maritime atlas, founded on 
the observations of commodore 
don Vincento Tosinno. It con- 
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sists of twenty-one charts, sixteen 
plans, and ten views. They have 
also put forth not less than seven- 
teen charts, and six plans, relative 
to the Spanish settlements, and 
chiefly those in America. 

Poesias de el Dr. D. Juan Me. 
lendez, Valdos, *“* Poems by Don 
John Melendez, LL.D. a New 
Edition, with Additions, 3 vols, 
8vo, Valladolid.’ It is now nearly 
twenty years sinc e this exquisite 
Castilian published the first edition 
of the poems before us. His setts 
vas founded on the poetry of ou 
own tongue, and the study of our 
best and happiest writers, or he had 
studied English, and was always 
charmed with its force, its copi- 
ousness and harmony. ‘l'wenty 
years have since exp sired; but the 
pieces now added prove that age 
has not in the least dan yped the 
spirit or chilled the ardour of Me- 
lendez ; his epitaphs are as pointed 
and epigramrm: atic, his odes as ani- 
mated, his elecies as tender, and 
the whole as harmonious and ele- 
gart as when he enjoyed the prime 
of youth. 

We shall close this brief glance 
at the Spanish literature for the 
year by observing, which we do 
with much ple asure, that the In- 
quis ition has given its imprimatur 
to a very excellent work upon po- 
lemic theology, directed against 
Voltaire, and entitled “ The Ora- 
cle of Philosophers attacked and 
confuted from his own Writings.” 
It extends to 3 vols. 4to. 

Of Porrucurss literature, the 
first work we shall notice is the 
establishment of a new literary 
journ: al at Lisbon, which from the 
activity of its proprietors, and the 
gene ral merit of the contributions, 
de serves success, and we doubt not 
will meet with it. It is entitled Mi- 
nerva 
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xerva Lusitana,oJornal de Sciencias 

e Litteratura, “ Portugueze Mi- 
nerva, or a Journal of Scicncees and 
Literature.” 

O Perigo das Paxoes, “ The 
Danger oi the Passtons.”? By John 
Charles Merad Pinheiwo. Lisbon, 
1805. ‘This work ts designed to 
give an analysis of the human pas- 
sions under the lorm of an allego- 
vical and moral tale, in the con- 
struction of which, the author has 
often had his eye directed to the 
well-known Telemachus of arch- 
bishop Fenelon: and he has ably 
accomplished the object of his aim. 
The young, for whom it is chieily 
designed, cannot have a more en- 
tertaining or instructive book in- 
trusted to their hands. We wish 
to see it naturalised in our own 
tonrue. 

In this kind of lieht and cheer- 
ful morality, we have met with 
various publications in the same 
language entitled to wttention, Of 
these we shall notice the following : 
© Triumfo da Virtude, “ The 
Triumph of Virtue, or Adventures 
of Olympia;” A Fores @ Amizade, 
"Phe Power of Friendship, a Sto- 
ry of real Life ;”?’ Menandro e Lau- 
rentina,  Menander and Lauren- 
tina, or The Lovers of Estrama- 
dura, a Portuguese Novel.” In 
effect, the whole of these are of the 
novel character ; and they all con- 
tain a simplicity of narration, a- 
menity of expression, elegance of 
style, and chastity of sentiment, 
which we should in vain look for 
among the novels of our own coun- 
try, and which may wel! make us 
blush at a comparison. We boast 
of the purity of our religion—but 
we must yield to Portugal the 
boast of purity in its books of .en- 
tertainment and imagination. 

We advance to the literature of 


Irary. At VPlorence we perceive 
an Italian translation of Dr. Blair’s 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres, by 5. Francesco Soave, 
accompanied by notes and some 
additional matter. The version ap. 
pears faithiul, but the additional 
matter might have been spared, 
We perceive also, that a series of 
sixty engravings, from Ossian, af- 
ter designs by Piranesi, is in pre- 
paration at Rome. ‘The poems ot 
Ossian have long been rendered 
mto elegant Italian, and a new 
edition of the Italian text is to ac- 
company them. 

The ftaliaus appear, however, 
as much disposed to cultivate a 
taste tor German as for English 
literature ; and hence a monthly 
repository to be devoted solely to 
German literature is now published 
at Roveredo by Marchesani. It is 
entitled Spirito dei Giornali Te- 
deschi. “ Spirit of the Germur 
Journals.” 

The abbaté Antonio Magnanio 
is pulllishing at Bologna a trans!a- 
tion ot the Grecian Theatre. [It is 
i very comprehensive undertaking, 
and the whole nuinber of volumes 
to which it will extend ts not vet 
decided. ‘The price of subscription 
is 5 Roman pauls each. The Ty- 
pographic Socieiy of Pisa has 
commenced new and splendid edi- 
tions of the Works of Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto, and ‘i‘asso. Those 
of ‘Dante alone are yet publish- 
ed: they occupy three large fo- 
lios, on vellum paper, and are ore 
namented with an excellent por- 
trait of the poet, engraven by 
Morghen. The Fypographic 5o- 
ciety at Milan has announced a 
new and superb edition of all the 
Italian classies from the year 1200 
to #700. "The specimens exhibited 
are elegant and correct. 
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Frammento di Pi ibio sulla Per- 
sia degli Antichi, tradotto ed il- 
lustrato de Onotrio Gargiulli, Svo, 
Napoli, “ Fragment of Polybins on 
the Pyrses or Fire-signals of the 
Antieats; translated and illustrated 
by Onotrio Gargiulli.’ Several 
Italian literati have ot late directed 
their attention to the fire-stenals 
of the Greeks, in consequence of 
the invention of the modern tele- 
graph: and the object of M. Gar- 
giulli i in the translation before Ws, 1S 
to compare the machine described 
by Polybius with some of the tele- 
rraphs now in use, and especial- 
iy with some accounts of tele- 
graphs which have been proposed 
to be employed during the dark- 
ness of midnight. Some advant: ye 
may be gle. ined from his obser- 

vations. 

Porta Foerlio Milttaire, &c. 
“ Military Portfolio: under the 
Patronage of the Government of 
the Jtalian Republi: ~ Mil: in, [SO5.”’ 
Yor /ta'tan republic, We Must now 
read (if patronised at all) /talian 
kingdom: so fluctuating are the 

overnments of the present day! 
The work before us 1s excellently 
designed, but badly executed. It 
is a monthly military journal, in. 
tended for circulation among the 
lower classes of the army, witha 
view of giving x them neeessary in- 
struction, and a landable ambition 
im their own protession. We no- 
tice it for imitation (not, however, 
in its mode of execution) in our 
own country. 

Before we finally closeour account 
of the literature of the year, we shall 
BI ince at the progress of letters 

"Turkey; where we rejoice to 
find that some degree of attention 
on the part of the government 
itself, has at length been aroused 
to this important pursuit. 
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At the imperial press at Con 
stantinople a Turkish and Arabic 
vocabulary, rather than dictionary, 
has been printed under the direc. 
tion of ‘Abdar Rahman Effendi, 
entitled “ A Wreath. for Youth.’? 
Like the Persian vocabulary of 
Shahidi, it is in rhyme, and in. 
tended for those Turkish schools 
in Which the Arabic tongue is 
taucht. 

Hosein ben Ahmed, who, under 
the name of Zini Zadet, composed, 
many years since, # commentary 
on the Arabic prammar, entitled 
Caphaniah, which was printed at 
Constantinople in 1756, has now 
published also a grammatical com- 
mentary on a werk entitled Re. 
sMah, composed by the sheik Mo- 
hammed de Barea. This last com. 
mentary is printed by Hosein, at 
the Scudart and trom the 
clearness of its type, which is small, 
and the elegant whiteness of the 
paper employed, does great credit 
to the Scudart typography. [ts 
imprint runs thus: ‘The printing 
of this work was finished at the 
newly-established printing-office in 
the town of Sevdari, by Aba al 
Rahman al Mo derris, appointed 
director of the institution by the 
authority of the high Ottoman 
Porte, in the beg ning of the 
month Dschoma. li, the first m: nth 
of the year 1218 of the Hegira ;” 
equal to our own April 1803. 

A very elaborate work upon 
agriculture, written at Seville in 
the sixth year of the Hepira, and 
in the Arabic tongue, by a learn. 
ed Spaniard, who professed to have 
extracted every valuable agricul. 
tural observation from upwards 
hundred Arabic treatises, 
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has of late re-acquired some con- 
siderable notice, and has actually 
been translated from the Arabic 
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mto Spanish under the patronage med Ben Ahmed Ebn FE) Awam,” 
of the Spanish court itself. The of Seville. Translated into Spa- 
original title of this work runs thus: nish, with Annotations by Don 


i . f >< Joseph Antonio Banqueri, Libra. 
a ) ga Sos! WS tian to His Most Catholic Majes- 


, ty, and Member of the Royal 

cll cpl gio “A Bookof Academy of History ; by Order, 

and at the Charge of the Royal 

Agriculture, by theexcellentDoctor Library. Royal Press, Madrid, 
Abu Zacaria Jahia Aben Moham- 15802, 2 Vols. small Folio.” 
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